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iT: would be a bad return tor 5 con- 
tinued favours we experience from 
the Public, if our zeal and induſtry was 1 
not proportioned to the importance of the 
ſubjects on which we treated, and to their 
intereſt in them. The n of fo- 
reign nations, however general or exten- 
five their conſequences, however connec- 
ted by intereſt or alliance we might be in 
them, or however brilliant the matter 
which they afforded for hiſtory, are not 
only of a ſecondary but \ very remote conh- 
deration, when placed in any degree of 
compariſon 1 with the ſubjects of which we 
now treat. Our public affairs are un- 
fortunately at preſent the hiſtory of all 
that part of the world which affords mate- 
rials for any. Britains, however deeply, are 
not alone intereſted in the conſequences. 
They 125 extend, not Ps to the refined, 
but 
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3 i i u into 5 more ted parts | 
of the Globe. It therefore behoved us, not 
to pals through negligence, omit through 


hurry, or render obſcure by an ill-timed 


brevity, any matter which tended to the 
elucidation of a ſubject, in which our 


Readers are ſo immediately and deeply 
concerned. The time of publication was 
with us, and we will believe with them, 


by no means the principal object of atten- 


tion. We might have ſaved much labour 
and time by publiſhing early, and, 1 
3 more imperfectly. 

Our Publiſher has liberally W our 
views in affording the expence conſequent 
of ſo great an extenſion of the Hiſtorical 
Article. He thinks he cannot do too 


much to teſtify his gratitude to the Public, 


and defires we would obſerve, that from 


the abundance of matter which is now ne- 


ceſſarily diſcuſſed, it trebles in extent the 
amount of the Hiſtory | in any year of the 
late war. For ourſelves, if we have the 


happineſs to experience a continuance of 


that approbation with which we have been 
ſo long honoured by the Public, it will be 


an additional ſpur to our future induſtry. 
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led to the invaſion of Canada. 
Montreal taken, 
ſurrender. 


Motives wwhith 


Forts of Chamble and St. Fohn taken. 
General Carleton; retires to Quebec. 
Arnold appears before Quebec. 


Armed welſels 
I. joined by General Mont- 


gomery. The city ſummoned. - Sitge. Attempt to take Quebec by eſcalade. 


Montgomery Us 
aballi. | 


8 the hopes of a tout. 
liation with the mother 
country, upon the condi- 


tions claimed by the Americans, 
became more faint, ſo they grew 
more daring in their deſigns, and 
extended their views to the remote 
con ſequences, as well as to the im- 
mediate conduct of a war. The ap- 


frarent tendency, and avowed de- 
You. XIX. 1776: 
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Gen of the bes 20, bad 78 
drawn their attention and awakened 
their apprehenſions, in relation to 


the Gangers with - which they 
were threatened from that 
Theſe. apprehenſions produced the 


quarter. 


addreſs to the French inhabitants 


of Canada, of which we have for- 
ann taken notice. 
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gepedition to the Lakes, vi ug 
reduction of Ticonderoga and 
Crowyn- Point, in the beginning of 

the ſummer 1775, by which, it 
might be ſaid, that the gates of 
Canada were thrown open, ren- 
dered the affairs of that country 

more immediately intereſting, and 

. encouraged' the Congreſs to a bold 
meaſure, which they would not 
otherwiſe perhaps have ventured 
upon. This was no lels than the 
y ſending of a force for the invaſion. 

and reduction of that country. 

A meaſure of fo extraordinary a 
nature required the moſt ſerious 
conſideration. The commencing 

of an offenſive war with the ſove- 
reign, was a new and perilous un- 
2. dertaking, It ſeemed totally to 
change the nature of the ground on 
which they ſtood in the preſent 
diſpute. Oppoſition to government 
had hitherto been conducted on 
the apparent defign and avowed 
principle only, of ſupporting and 
defending certain rights and im- 
munities of the people, which 
were ſuppoſed, or pretended, to 

be unjuſtly invaded. Oppoſition, 

or even reſiſtance, in ſuch a caſe, 
ſuppoſing the premiſes to be fairly 
ſtated, is thought by many to be 
entirely conſiſtent with the prin- 
«Ciples of the Britiſh conſtitution ; 

and this opinion is ſ#id to have 
received the ſanction of precedents 

of the firſt authority. At any rate, 
the queſtions in diſpute were of 
ſuch a nature, that mankind might 
for ever be divided in opinion, as 

to the matter of right or wrong, 
Juſtice or injuſtice, oppreſhon or 
good overnment; But to render 
-themſelves at once the aggreſſors, 
and not content with vindicating 

, _ their own real or pretended rights, 
0e fly wantonly in the face of the 
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ſovereign, carry war into his do- 
minions, and invade a province'to 
which they could lay no claim, 
nor pretend no right, ſeemed ſuch 
an outrage, -as not only overthrew 
every plea of. juſtifiable reſiſtance, 
but would militate with the efta- 
bliſhed opintons, principles, and 
feelings of mankind in general. 

On the other hand, the danger 


was preſſing and great. The ex- 


traordinary powers placed in the 


hands of General Carleton, the 


Governor of Canada, by a late 
commiſſion, were new, alarming, 
and evidently pointed out the pur- 


poſes for which they were granted. 


By theſe he was authorized to em- 
body and arm the Canadians, to 
march them out of the country for 
the ſubjugation of the other colo- 
nies, and to proceed even to capi- 
tal puniſhments, againſt all thoſe, 
and in all places, whom he ſhould 
deem rebels and oppoſers of the 
The ſtrong powers of go- 

be alſo poſſeſſed 
within his province, were equal to 
thoſe of the moſt arbitrary Euro- 
ropean monarchs, and had been 


already felt both by the Engliſh 


and French ſubjects. Thus, though 
the Canadians had hitherto refuſed 
to be embodied, or to march upon 


any terms out of the province, it 


was eaſily ſeen, that as ſoon as the 
Governor's authority was ſupported 


by the arrival of a body of Engliſn 


forces, they would be obliged im- 


plicitly to obey him, as well in 
that, as all other matters. He had 
beſides, already engaged a con- 


ſiderable number of the Canada, 


and other Indians in his ſervice, 


and if his arms once became pre- 


dominant, the deſire of ſpoil and 
blood would bring them in crowds 
from the remoteſt deſarts to, his 


aſſiſtance. 
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bffiftance. Beſides, they were perfect. 


ly acquainted with, and therefore 
had every thing to dread, from the 
\zeal, the ſpirit of enterprize, and 
the military talents, of that able 


and reſolute officer. | 
In theſe circumſtances, conſider- 
ing a war not only as inevitable, 


but as already begun, they deemed 


it inconſiſtent with reaſon and po- 


licy, to wait to be attacked by a 


formidable force at their backs, in 
the very inſtant that their utmoſt 
exertions would be requiſite, and 
probably inſufficient, for the pro- 
tection of their capital cities and 


coaſts, againſt the reſentment of 


the mighty power whom they had 
fo prievouſly offended, and with 
whom they were entering into ſo 
untried and arduous a conteſt. 
They argued, that preventing the 
known hoſtile intentions of an ene- 
my, by foreſtalling his deſigns cre 
they could be carried into execu- 
tion, was as much a matter of ſelf- 


defence, and leſs cruel, than wait- 


ing to be attacked by him under 
every diſadvantage, and when he 
had arrived at his utmoſt force. 


There was no natural law, nor 


convention among mankind, by 
which a perſon was bound to be a 
ſimple and inactive looker-on, while 
his enemy was loading a gun for 
his deſtruction; was he to wait till 
the execution took place, for fear 
he ſhould be deemed an aggreſſor ? 
Queſtions in caſuiſtry, however edi- 
fying upon other occaſions, have 
nothing to do in circumſtances 
upon which the fate of nations de- 
pend, Were they only to ſeek a 
temedy, when the ſavages had pe- 
netrated into their country, and 
the fury of the flames, which con- 
{med their ſettlements, were only 
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men and infants ? 

The Congreſs were alſo ſenſible, 
that they had already gone ſuch 
lengths as could only be juſtified 
by arms. The ſword was already 
drawn, and the appeal made. It 


retarded by the blood of their wo- 


was too late now to look back, and 
to waver would be certain deftruc- 
tion. If a certain degree of ſucceſs 


did not afford a ſanction to their 
reſiſtance; and diſpoſe the court of 
Great-Britain to an accommoda- 
tion upon lenient terms, they 


would not only loſe thoſe immuni- 


ties for which they at preſent con- 


tended, but all others would lie at 


the mercy of a jealous and itritated 
government. In ſuch a tate, their 
moderation in the ſingle inſtance 
of Canada, they thought, would 
be a poor plea for compaſſion or 
indulgence. 3 

The knowledge they had of the 
preſent ſtate of affairs, and the 
temper of the people in Canada, 
alſo contributed much to encourage 
them in this enterprize. They 
knew that the French inhabitants, 
excepting the nobleſſe and clergy, 
were in general as much diſcon- 
tented at the overthrow of the 
Englith laws, and the introduction 
of the preſent ſyſtem of govern- 
ment, as even the Britiſh ſettlers. 
It ſeemed therefore probable, that 


this diſcontent, operating with the 


rooted averſion Which they bore to 


their ancient proud and oppreſſive 
tyrants, the nobleſſe, or lords of the 


manors, and the mortal dread which 
they entertained of being again re- 
duced to their former ſtate of feudal 
and military vaſſalage, would in- 


duce them to conſider the Provin- 
cials rather as friends than inva- 
ders, and to embrace fo favourable 
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reduction of that province. 


ſervice. 


in that freedom for which they 
weile contending. Though they 


were perfectly unacquainted with 


the nature of the particular con- 
troverſy, and little intereſted in it, 
it ſeemed to be for freedom, and 


American freedom, and the name 
Was pleaſing. It was in favour of 


colonies ; and Canada was a co- 


lony. - EN 
The Congreſs accordingly de- 


termined not to loſe the preſent 
favourable opportunity, while the 
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an opportunity of obtaining a ſhare 


„ 


to the iſle Aux Noix, which lies in 


the lake. 


* 


Britiſh arms were weak and cooped 


up in Boſton, for attempting the 
| The 
Generals Schuyler and Montgo- 


mery, with two regiments of New- 


York militia, a body of New- 


England men, and ſome others, 


amounting in the whole to near 
2000 men, were appointed to this 
A number of bateaux, or 
flat boats, were built at Ticonde- 
roga and Crown-Point,. ts convey 
the forces along Lake Champlain 


to the river Sorel, which forms the 
entrance into Canada, and is com- 


poſed of the ſurplus waters of the 
lakes, which it diſcharges into the 
river St. Lawrence, and would af- 


ford a happy communication be- 
tween both, were it not for ſome 


rapids that obſtruct the navigation. 
Not above half the forces were 


yet arrived, when Montgomery, 


who was at Crown- Point, received 


ſome intelligence which rendered 


him apprehenſive that a ſchooner 


of conſiderable force, with ſome 
other armed veſſels, which lay at 
the fort of St. John's, on the river 
Sorel, were preparing to enter the 
lake, and thereby effectually ob- 


ſtruct their paſſage. He thereupon, 


in the latter end of Auguſt, pro- 


ceeded with ſuch force as he had 


the entrance of the river, and took 
neceſlary meaſures to guard againſt 
the paſſage of thoſe veſſels into 
Schuyler, who at that 
time commanded in chief, having 
alſo arrived from Albany, they 
publiſhed a declaration to encou- 
rage the Canadians to join them, 


and with the ſame hope or deſign, 


puſhed on to the fort of St. John, 
which lies only about a dozen 
miles from the iſland. The fire 
from the fort, as well x 
as the ſtrong appear- e der 
ances of force and reſiſtance which 
they obſerved, occaſioned their 


landing at a conſiderable diſtance, 


in a country compoſed of thick 
woods, deep ſwamps, and inter- 
ſected with creeks and waters. In 
this ſituation they were vigorouſly | 
attacked by a conſiderable body of 
Indians, who did not neglect the 
advantages which they derived | 
from it; along with which, find- 
ing that the fort was well garri- 
ſoned and provided, they found it 
neceſſary the next day to return to 
their former ſtation on the iſland, 


and to defer their operations until 


the arrival of the artillery and re- 
inforcements which were expected. 

Schuyler upon this retreat re- 
turned to Albany, to conclude a 


treaty which he had for ſome time | 


been negotiating with the Indians | 
in that quarter, and found himſelf | 
afterwards ſo occupied by buſineſs, ' 
or broken in upon by illneſs, that 
the whole weight and danger of | 


the Canada war fell upon Mont- 


gomery, a man moſt eminently 
qualified for any military ſervice. 
His firſt meaſure was to detach 
thoſe Indians who had joined 
General Carleton from his ſer- 
vice, and being ſtrengthened * 

| | the 


ſtate of things, 
Ethan Allen, 


F 
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the arrival of his reinforcements 
and artillery, he prepared to lay 
ſiege to the fort of St. John, 
This fort was garriſoned by the 
greater part of the 7th and 26th 
regiments, being nearly all the re- 


gular troops then in Canada; and 


was well provided with ſtores, am- 
munition, and artillery, 

The provincial parties were 
ſpread over the adjacent country, 
and were every where received with 
open arms by the Canadians, who 
beſides joining them in conſider- 
able numbers, gave them every 
poſſible aſſiſtance, whether in car- 


Tying on the ſiege, removing their 


artillery, or ſupplying them with 
proviſions and neceſſaries. In this 
the adventurer 
who without any 
com miſſion from the Congreſs, had 
a principal ſhare in the original 
expedition to the lakes, and the 
capture of the forts, and who ſince, 
under the title of colonel, ſeems 


rather to have acted as a partizan, 
than as obedient to any repular 


command, thought to ſignalize, 
and raiſe himſelf into importance, 
by ſurprizing the town of Mon- 
treal. This raſh enterprize he 
undertook at the head of a ſmall 
party of Engliſh Provincials and 
Canadians, without the know- 
ledge of the commander in chief, 


or the aſſiſtance, which he might 
have procured,” from ſome of the 


other detached parties. The event 
was ſuitable to the temerity of the 
undertaking. Being met at ſome 
diſtance from the town, by the mi- 


litia, under the command of Eng- 


liſh officers, and ſupported by the 
few regulars who were in the 
place, he was de- 


Sept. 25th. feated and taken 


priſoner, with near forty of his 


able ſtores; 


party, the reſt Who ſurvived eſ- 
caping in the woods, Allen, with 
his fellow-priſoners, were by Ge- 
neral Carleton's orders loaded. with 
1rons, and ſent in that condition 
on board a man of war to Eng- 


land, from whence, however, they 


were in ſome time remanded back 
to America. 

The progreſs of Montgomery 
was for ſome time retarded by a 
want of ammunition ſufficient for 


carrying on a ſiege; which of all 


operations demands the greateſt 
ſupply of powder and ball. The 


fort of St. John's, which commands 


the entrance into Canada, could 
not be reduced without a tolerable 
proviſion of that kind. A fortu- 
nate event diſengaged him from 
this difficulty. A little fort called 
Chamble lay deeper in the country, 
and ſeemed covered by St. John's. 
It was garriſoned by a ſmall de- 
tachment of the 7th regiment, and 
was in no very defenſible condi- 
tion. To this he turned his firſt. 
thoughts, and by puſhing forward 
a party joined by ſome Canadians, 
he eaſily made himſelf maſter of 
that fort. Here he found conſider- 
but the article of 
greateit conſequence to him was 
the gunpowder, which they were 
much diſtreſſed for, and of which 


they took above 120 barrels. This 


acquiſition facilitated the ſiege of 


St. John's. which had languiſhed 


for want of ammunition, 

The garriſon of St. John's, un- 
der the command of Major Preſton, 
amounted to between 6 and 700 
men, of which about 500 were regu- 


lars, and the reſt Canadian volun- 


teers, They endured the difficul- 
ties and hard{hips of a very long 


fiepe, augmented by a ſcarcity of - 


proviſions „with unabating conſtancy 
[4] 3 | and 


2. 
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and reſolution. In the mean 
time, General. Carleton was inde- 
fatigable in his endeavours to raiſe 
a force ſufficient for its relief, At- 


tempts had been for ſome time 


made by -Colonel Mc*Lean, for 
railing a Scotch regiment, under 
the title of Royal Highland Emi- 
grants, to be compoſed of natives 
of that country who had lately ar- 
rived in America, and who in 
conſequence of the troubles had 
not obtained ſettlements. With 


rheſe and ſome Canadians, to the 


amount. of a few hundred men, 
the Colonel was poſted near the 


6 Adden of the Sorel with the river 


St. Lawrence. The General was 
at Montreal, where, with the 
greateſt difficulty, and by every 
poſſible means, he had got toge- 
ther near a thouſand men, com- 
poſed principally of Canadians, 
with a few regulars, and ſome 
Engliſh officers ' and volunteers, 


With theſe he intended a junction 


with MLean, and then to have 


marched directly to the relief of 
St. John's. But upon his attempt- 
ing to paſs over from the iſland of 


Montreal, he was encountered at 
Longueil by a pasty of the Provin- 


cials, who caſily repulſed the Ca- 


nadians, and put a ſtop to the 
whole deſign. Another party had 

uſhed M. Lean towards the mouth 
of the Sorel, where the Canadians 
having received advice of the Go- 
vernor's defeat, immediately aban- 
doned him to a man, and he was 
obliged to make the beſt of his 


way to Quebec with the emi- 


Ants, 
In the mean time, Montgomer 


puſhed on the ſiege of St. John's 
with great vigour, had advanced 
His works very near the body of 


ſhe fort, and was making prepara- 


tions for a general aſſault. Nor 


was there leſs alacrity ſhewn in the 
defence, the ſpirit as well as the 
fire of the garriſon being cqually 
ſupported to the laſt. In this ſtate 
of things, an account of the ſuc- 
ceſs at Longueil, accompanied by 
the priſoners who were taken, ar- 


rived at the camp, upon which 


Montgomery ſent a flag and a let- 
ter by one of them to Major Preſ- 
ton, hoping, that as all means of 
relief were now cut off by the Go- 
vernor's defeat, he would, by a 
timely ſurrender of the fort, pre- 
vent that farther effuſion of blood, 
which a fruitleſs and obſtinate de- 
fence muſt neceſſarily occaſion. 
The Major endeayoured to ob- 
tain a few days time in hopes of 
being relieved ; but this was re- 
fuſed, on account of the lateneſs 
and ſeverity of the ſeaſon ; he alſo 
endeavoured, in ſettling the terms 
of capitulation, to obtain liberty 
for the garriſon to depart for Great 
Britain, which proved equally 


iruitleſs, and they were obliged, 
after being allowed the honours of 


war on account of their brave de- 
fence, to lay down their arms, 
and ſurrender themſelves 
priſoners. They were 
allowed their baggage and effects, 
the officers to wear their ſwords; 
and their other arms to be pre- 
ſerved for them till the troubles 
were at an end. In all tran ſactions 
with our forces, Montgomery writ, 


ſpoke, and behaved with that at- 


tention, regard, and politeneſs, 
to both private men and officers, 
which might be expected from a 
man of worth and honour, who 
found himſelf involved in an un- 
happy quarrel with his friends and 
countrymen. 
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Nov. 3d. 


All the priſoners 
were ſent up the Lakes by the " 
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of Ticonderago, to thoſe interior 
parts of the colonies which were 
beſt adapted to provide for their 
reception and ſecurity. The Pro- 
vincials found a conſiderable quan- 
tity of artillery and uſeful ſtores in 
the place. | 

Upon M*Lean's retreat to 
Quebec, the party. who had re- 


duced him to that neceſſity, imme- 


diately erected batteries on a point 
of land at the junction of the Sorel 
with the river St. Lawrence, in or- 


der to prevent the eſcape down the 


latter of a number of armed veſſels, 
which General Carleton had at 
Montreal; they alſo conſtructed 
armed rafts and floating batteries 
for the ſame purpoſe. Theſe mea- 
ſures effectually prevented the paſ- 
ſage of General Carleton's arma- 
ment to Quebec, which were not 
only foiled in ſeveral attempts, 
but purſued, attacked, and driven 
from their anchors up the river by 
the Provincials; ſo that as General 
Montgomery approached Montreal! 
immediately after the ſurrender of 
St, John's, the Governor's ſitua- 
tion, whether in the town or 
aboard the veſſels, became equally 
critical, | 5 
This danger was ſoon increaſed 
by the arrival of General Mont- 
gomery at Montreal, where a ca- 
pitulation was propoſed by the 


principal French and Engliſh inha- 


bitants, including a kind of gene- 
ral treaty, which Montgomery re- 
fuſed, as they were in no ſtate of 
defence to entitle them to a capi- 
tulation, and were unable to full 
the conditions on their part. He, 


however, gave them a written an- 


ſwer, in which he declared, That 
the continental army having a ge- 
nerous diſdain of every act of op- 
preſſion and violence, and having 


[7 
come for the expreſs purpoſe of 
giving liberty and ſecurity, he, 
therefore, engaged his honour to 
maintain, in the peaceable poſſei- 
ſion of their property of every 
kind, the individuals and religious 
communities of the city of Mon- 
treal. He engaged for the main- 
tenance of all the inhabitants in 
the free exerciſe of their religion; 


hoped that the civil and religious 


rights of all the Canadians would 
be eſtabliſned upon the moſt perma- 
nent footing by a provincial con- 
greſs; promiſed that courts of 
juſtice ſhould be ſpecdily eftabliſh- | 


ed upon the molt liberal plan, con- 


formable to the Brivuſh Conititu- 
tion; and, in general, complied 
with other articles, ſo fir as they 
were coniittent, and in his power, 
This ſecurity being Mow ach, 
given to the people, 9 
his troops took poſſeſſion of the 
town. 

Nothing could now afford the 
ſlighteſt hope of the preſervation 
of any part of Canada but the 
lateneſs of the ſeaſon, Whether 
through inability for ſo great an 
enterprize, or from difference of 
opinion, the invaſion of that pro- 
vince was not undertaken until 
the ſeaſon for military operations 
was nearly paſſed, To balance 
this, there remained but an hand- 
ful of regular troops in Canada, 
and the taking of General Carler 
ton, which ſeemed nearly certain, 
would have rendered its fate inevi- 
table. Fortune, however, deter- 
mined otherwiſe, and at the time 
that all hopes of the armed veſſels 
being able to get down the river 
were given up, and that Montgo- 
mery was preparing bateaux with 
light artillery at Montrea Ito at- 
tack them on that ſide, aad force 
14] 4 dy them 
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them down upon the batteries, 
means were ſucceſsfully taken for 
conveying the Governor in a dark 
night, ina boat with muffled pad- 
dles, paſt the enemies guards and 
batteries, and he arrived ſafely at 
Quebec, which he found environed 
with danger from an unexpected 
quarter. As it was impracticable 
to ſave the ſhips, General Preſcot 
was obliged to enter into a capi- 
tulation with the Provincials, by 
which the whole of the river naval 
force, conſiſting of eleven armed 
veſſels, was ſurrendered into 
their hands, the General himſelf, 
with ſeveral other officers, ſome 
e e in the civil department, 
anadian volunteers, and near 
120 Engliſh ſoldiers, all of whom 
had taken refuge on board upon 
the approach of General Montgo- 
mery to Montreal, becoming pri- 
ſoners of war. hg | 
Whilſt the Provincials were thus 
carrying on the war in Upper Ca- 
nada from the New-York fide, and 
by the old beaten courſe of the 
Lakes, an expedition, conſidera- 
bly diſtinguiſhed by its novelty, 
ſpirit, enterprize, by the difficul- 
ties that oppoſed, and the con- 
ſtancy that ſucceeded in its execu- 
tion, was undertaken directly 
againſt the lower part of the pro- 
vince and the city of Quebec, from 
the New-England fide, by a route 
which had hitherto been untried, 
and conſidered as impracticable. 
This expedition was undertaken b 
Colonel Arnold, who about the 
middle of September, at the head 
of two regiments, conſiſting of 
about 1100 men, marched from 
the camp near Boſton, to New- 
bury Port, 'at the mouth of the 
river Merrimack, where veſſels 


were in readineſs to convey them 


in three diviſions, eac 


times heavy loaded. 
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by ſea to the mouth of the river 
Kennebec, in New Hampſhire; a 
voyage of about forty leagues. 

On the 22d of the ſame month 
they embarked their ſtores and 
troops in 200 batteaux, at Gard1- 
ner's Town, on the Kennebec, 
and proceeded with great difficulty 
up that river, having a rapid 
ſtream, with a rocky bottom and 
ſhores, continually interrupted b 
falls and carrying places, wit 
numberleſs other impediments to 
encounter, In this paſſage the 
batteaux were frequently filled 
with water, or overſet ; in conſe- 
quence of which a part of their 


arms, ammunition, and proviſions 


were ſometimes loſt. At the nu- 
merous carrying places, beſides the 
labour of loading and reloading, 
they were obliged to convey the 
boats on their ſhoulders. The 
great carrying place was above 
twelve miles acroſs, That part of 
the detachment which was not em- 
ployed in the batteaux, marched 
along the banks of the river, and 
the Poets and men being diſpoſed 
diviſion 
encamped together every night. 
Nor was the march by land more 
eligible than the paſſage by water, 
They had thick woods, deep 
ſwamps, difficult mountains, and 
precipices, alternately to encoun- 
ter, and were at times obiiged to 
cut their way for miles together 
through the thickets, At the car- 
rying places they were obliged to 
traverſe the ſame ground leveral 
From all 
theſe impediments their progreſs 
was of courſe very ſlow, being in 
general only from four or five to 
nine or ten miles a day, The 
conſtant fatigue and labour cauſed 
many to fall fick, which added to 

their 


their difficulties, and proviſions 
grew at length ſo ſcarce, that ſome 
of the men eat their dogs, and 
whatever elſe of any kind that 
could be converted to food. 

When they arrived at the head 
of the Kennebec, they ſent back 


their ſick, and one of the Colonels 


took that opportunity of returning 


with his diviſion, under pretencc 


of the ſcarcity of proviſions, with- 
out the conſent or knowledge of 
the Commander in Chief, who had 
marched forwards. By this deſer- 
tion, and the ſick that were re- 
turned, Arnold's detachment was 
reduced about one third from its 
original number. They, how- 


ever, proceeded with their uſual 
conſtancy ; and having croſſed the 


heights of land, as a ridge that ex- 
tends quite through that cont1- 
nent is called, and from whence 


the waters on either ſide, take 


courſes directly contrary to thoſe 


on the other, they at length ar- 


rived at the head of the river 
Chandiere, which running through 
Canada, falls into the river St, 
Lawrence, near Quebec. Their 
difficulties now were growing to 
an end, and they ſoon approached 
the inhabited parts of Canada; 
on the 3d of November, a party 
which they had puſhed forward re- 
turned with proviſions, and they 
ſoon after came to a houſe, bein 
the firſt they had beheld for thirty- 
one days, having ſpent that whole 
time in traverfing an hideous wil- 
derneſs, without ever meeting any 
thing human. 

The Canadians received them 
here with the ſame good-will that 
Montgomery's corps had experi- 
enced in the neighbourhood of 
Montreal; they ſupplied them 
liberally with proviſions and ne- 


ſtandard of general liberty. 
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ceſſaries, and rendered them every 
other aſſiſtance in their power. 
Arnold immediately publiſhed an 
addreſs to the people ſigned by 


General Waſhington, of the ſame 


nature with that which had been 
before iſſued by Schuyler. and 


Montgomery. They were in- 


vited to join with the other colo- 
nies in an indiſſoluble union. 
To range themſelves under the 
They 
were informed, that the armament 
was ſent into the province, not to 
plunder, but to protect and ani- 


mate them; that they themſelves 


were enjoined to act, and to con- 
ſider themſelves, as in the country 
of their beſt friends; they were 
requeſted, therefore, not to deſert 
their habitations, nor fly from 
their friends; but to provide them 
with ſuch ſupplies as their country 
afforded; and he pledged himſelf 
for their ſafety and ſecurity, as 


well as for an ample compenſa- 


tion. 


The city of Quebec was at this 


time in a ſtate of great weakneſs, 
as well as internal diſcontent and 
diſorder. The Britiſh merchants 
and inhabitants had been lon 


much diſguſted and diſſatisfied. 


Their oppoſition to the Quebec 
Act, and the petitions which they 


had ſent to England upon that 


ſubje&, had been grievoully re- 


ſented by their own government; 


and from that period, they had, as 
the diſcontented ſaid, not only 


been flightcd and treated with in- 


difference ; but even regarded with 


an apparent eye of diſtruſt and ſu- 
They complained, that 
as the great political object in that 


Ipicion. 


country, was 19 attach the native 
Canadians iuviolably to govern- 


ment, fo the French nobleſſe, and 


evil. 
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civil officers, became, excepting 
the Britiſh military, the only fa- 


vourites ; and theſe having . ſoon 
acquired the manners and affecta- 
tions of all other courtiers and fa- 
vourites, paſſed no occaſion to in- 
ſult the Engliſh, as malcontents, 
with the violence of their zeal, and 
the outrageouſneſs of their loyalty, 
They repreſented, that theſe new 


courtiers induſtriouſly brought up 


queſtions upon public affairs, and 
di ſcourſos upon government in 
their company, and then conſtrued 
that freedom of opinion, which 
the native Engliſh had derived from 
nature and habit, as well as from 
preſent diſcontent, as proceeding 
from real ill deſign and diſaffection. 


There needs not a ſtronger proof 


how little they were truſted or re- 
garded, than that when the troops 
were ſent off to Montreal and the 
Sorel to oppoſe the rebels, notwith- 
ſtanding the very alarming ſtate of 
public affairs, and that the city, 
together with the large property 
which they poſſeſſed in it, were 
left expoſed without a garriſon; 


yet their application for leave to 
be embodied as a militia for its 
defence, ſo far from being com- 
" plied with, was not even, as they 
affirmed, deemed worthy of an 


anſwer, How much of this repre- 
ſentation was the mere effect of 
diſcontent, we cannot undertake 
to ſay. It is certain that great 
heartburnings and animoſities pre- 
vailed among the Engliſh civil 
ſubjects and the military power in 
that government, which the Que- 
bec A& irritated and inflamed to 
an high degree. | 
Neither does it appear that any 
great reliance could be placed at 
that time upon the French inhab1; 


tants for the defence of the city. 


Many. of them were at leaſt waver- 
ing, and ſomeworſe. As to other 
matters, there were no troops of 
any ſort in the place, until 
M<Lean's handful of new raiſed 


_ emigrants arrived from the Sorel, 


Some marines which the Governor 
had ſent for to Boſton, were re- 


fuſed by a naval council of war, 


from the lateneſs of the ſeaſon, 
and the danger of the navigation. 
'The militia, however, had been 
lately embodied by the Lieute- 
nant-Governor. | 
Such was the ſtate of 
affairs at Quebec, when 
Arnold and his party appeared at 
Point Levi, oppoſite the town. 
The river was fortunately between 
them, and the boats ſecured, other- 
wiſe it ſeems highly probable that 
they would have become maſters 


Nov. gth. 


of the place in the firſt ſurpriſe and 


confuſion. This defect was indeed 
remedied in a few days by the ala- 
crity of the Canadians, who ſup- 
plied them with canoes, and they 
effected their paſſage in a dark 
night, notwithſtanding the vigi- 
lance of the armed veſſels and fri- 
gates of war in the river. But the 


critical moment was now paſſed. 


The diſcontented inhabitants, 
Engliſh and Canadians, as ſoon as 
danger preſſed, united for their 
common defence. They became 
ſeriouſly alarmed for the immenſe 
property which Quebec contained. 
They deſired to be, and were, em- 
bodied and armed. 
had landed, and were at the bat - 
teries to ſerve the guns, the de- 
fendants were conſiderably ſupe- 


rior in number to the aſſailants, 
and Arnold had no artillery. In 


theſe circumſtances, his only hope 
muſt have been the defection of 
the inhabitants; and diſappointed 


The ſailors 
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in that, nothing remained practi- 
cable for him, but intercepting 
the roads, and cutting off the ſup- 
plies, until the arrival of Montgo- 
mery. He accordingly paraded 
for ſome days on the heights near 
the town, and ſent two flags to 
ſummon the inhabitants; but they 
were fired at, and no meſſage ad- 
mitted; upon which, he at length 
drew off his detachment into quar- 
ters of refreſhment. > | 
In the mean time, Montgomery 
having found plenty of woollen 
8 manufactures, and other articles of 
wear, at Montreal, took that op- 
portunity of new-cloathing his 
troops, who had ſuffered exceſſive- 
ly from the ſeverity of the climate, 
the deepneſs of the roads, and the 
want of covering ſuitable to ſuch 
circumſtances. Notwithſtanding 
the flattering appearance of his juc- 
ceſſes, the fituation of that comman- 
der was far from being enviable; 
and indeed was attended with con- 
tinual and growing difficulties, 
that nothing leſs than his own ge- 
nius could ſurmount. The diffi- 
culty of conducting and governing 
an army, compoſed wholly of new 
ſoldiers, and theſe led directly 
from their civil occupations to the 
field, even ſuppoſing them raiſed 
in old countries, and where ſubor- 
dination is the moſt perfectly eſta- 
bliſhed, will be conceived by thoſe 
$ perſons who are the leaſt conver- 
ſant in military affairs. But here 
the troops were compoſed of men 
the moſt unuſed, and who from 
principles, habits, and manner of 
life, were the moſt averſe to every 
idea of ſubordination, of any ci- 
vilized people in the known 
world; they were to be trained on 
through numberleſs wants and 


diſtreſles, through ſtrange and de- 
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ſart countries, and when arrived at. 
the ſcene of action, with arms in 
their hands, in all the wantonneſs 
of military parade and novel 
power, their wants were to be en- 
dured, their appetites reſtrained, 
and their licentiouſneſs controuled, 
for fear of alienating the affections 
of the Canadians, while-every ap- 
pearance of a harih or ſtrict mili- 
tary diſcipline was equally to be 
avoided, under the dread of their 
own defection. They were be⸗ 
ſides only enliſted for a certain 
ſhort term, according to the uſual 
practice of the colonies; and as the 
time of their diſcharge now drew 
near, there was nothing but the 
name of their leader, and affec- 
tion to his perſon, to keep them 
longer together, NN 
General Carletun arrived at 
Quebec about the time that Ar- 
nold's detachment had retired 
from its neighbourhood, and im- 
mediately took ſuch meaſures for 
its defence, as were ſuitable to 
that military character which he 
had long eſtabliſhed. Has firſt act 
was to oblige all thoſe to quit the 
town with their families, who re- 
fuſed to take up arms in its de- 
fence, The garriſon, includin 
all orders who did duty, conſiſted 
of about 1500 men, a number, 
ſuppoſing them even the beſt 
troops, totally unequal to the de- 
fence of ſuch extenſive works, if 
an equal weakneſs had not pre- 
vailed on the fide of the beſiegers. 
Of theſe, 1t could ſcarcely be ſaid 
that any were regulars, M*Lean's 
corps being newly raiſed, and the 
only company of the 7th regiment 
which had eſcaped being taken, 
conſiſting principally of recruits; 
the reſt were compoſed of the Pri- 


tiſh and French militia, a few 


1 marines, 


+ 


12 
marines, and about 450 ſeamen, 
belonging to the King's frigates, 


and to the merchant ſhips that win- 


tered in the harbour. Theſe laſt, 
habituated to the management of 
great guns, and to prompt. ma- 


nœuvres, were the real ſtrength of 


the garriſon. | 


Montgomery, having left ſome 


| troops in Montreal and the forts, 
and ſent detachments into differ- 


ent parts of the province, to en- 
courage the Canadians, as well as 
to forward ſupplies of proviſions 
and neceſſaries, puſhed on with as 
many men as could be ſpared from 


theſe ſervices, and ſuch artillery as 


he could procure, to join Arnold. 
Their march was in winter; 
through bad roads, in a ſevere 
climate ; beneath the fall of the 
firſt ſhows, and therefore made 


under great hardſhips ; which, 


however, they encountered with 
equal reſolution ; and arrived with 
incredible expedition at Quebec. 

| 'Upon their arrival 
Dec. 5th. before the town, Mont- 
gomery wrote a letter to the 
Governor, magnifying his own 
ſtrength, ſtating the weakneſs of 


the garriſon, ſhewing the impoſſi- 
bility of relief, and recommend- 


ing an immediate ſurrender, to 
avoid the dreadful conſequences 


which muſt attend a ſtorm, irri- 


tated as, he ſaid, his victorious 


troops were, at the injurious and 
cruel treatment which they had in 


various particulars received at his 
hands. Though the flag that con- 
veyed this letter, as well as every 


other was fired at, and all com- 
munication abſolutely forbidden 


by the Governor, Montgomery 
found other means to convey a let- 
ter of the ſame nature ; but neither 


threats nor dangers could produce 


the incommodities, 
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any effect upon the inflexible firm- 
neſs of the veteran Governor. 
It does not appear that Montgo- 


mery's forces were very much ſu- 


perior in number or quality, to 
thoſe, -ſuch as they were, who de- 
fended the town. His only pro- 
ſpect of ſucceſs ſeemed therefore to 
be founded upon the impreflion 
which the parade of his prepara- 
tions, and the violence of his at- 
tacks might make upon the motley 
garriſon, or if thoſe failed, to 
weary them out by continual mo- 


tions and falſe alarms. He accord- 


ingly commenced a bombardment, 
with five ſmall mortars, which 
continued for ſome days, and 
might have been ſuppoſed to have 
anſwered the former of thoſe in- 
tentions, by throwing the garriſon 
into diſorder; but the intrepidity 
of the Governor, . ſeconded by the 
bravery, indefatigable induſtry 
and perſeverance, of the chief offi- 
cers, as well as the activity of the 
ſeamen and marines, prevented 
the expected effect. We muſt do 
Juſtice alſo to the garriſon in gene- 


ral, who nobly followed the ex- 


ample, and ſupported the bravery 
of their commanders, and endured 
wants and 
diſtreſſes, incident to ſo long a 
fiege, joined to a moſt grievouſly 
ſevere and unremitted duty, with 
wonderful conſtancy and reſolu- 
tion, 8 

In a few days Montgomery 
opened a ſix-gun battery at about 
700 yards diſtance from the walls; 


but his metal was too light to pro- 


duce any conſiderable effect. In 
the mean time the ſnow lay deep 
upon the ground, and the ſeverity 
of the climate was ſuch, that hu- 
man nature ſeemed incapable of 
withſtanding its force in the 5 
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The hardſhips and fatigues which 
the Provincial ſoldiers underwent, 
both from the ſeaſon, and the 
ſmallneſs of their number, ſeemed 
incredible, and could only be en- 


dured from their enthuſiaſtic adhe- 
| rence to their cauſe, and through 


the affection or eſteem which they 
bore to their General. This con- 
ſtancy muſt however fail, if the 
evils were increaſed, or too long 
continued. 'The time for which 
many of the ſoldiers had engaged 
was alſo expired, or expiring ; 
and it could not be anſwered how 
ſoon they might inſiſt upon return- 
ing home, nor whether fuch an 


event would not totally break up 


the little army. It is ſaid, that 
the New-York men were too ſenſi- 
ble of the climate, and did not 
ſhew the vigour or perſeverance of 


thoſe hardy 8 WhO 


had traverſed the deſerts with Ar- 
nold. . 
In theſe circumſtances, Mont- 


gomery thought that ſomething _ 
deciſive muſt be immediately done, 


or that the benefit of his pait ſuc- 
ceſſes would, in a great degree, be 
loſt to the cauſe in which he was 
engaged, and his own renown, 
which now ſhone in great luſtre, 
be dimmed, if not obſcured. He 
knew the Americans would conſi- 
der Quebec as taken from the in- 
ſtant that they heard of his arrival 
before it. That the higher their 


expectations were raiſed, the more 


r1evous the diſappointment would 
4 in caſe of a failure, Their 


confidence of ſucceſs was founded 
upon the high opinion which they 


held of his courage and ability ; to 
forfeit that opinion, was the worſt 
of all poſſible conſequences. Yet, 
to attempt the city by ſtorm, with 
a garriſon equal in number to the 


tions. 
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aſſailants, and the great natural 
ſtrength of the upper town to en- 
counter, which is one of thoſe 
places that are uſually called im- 
pregnable, ſeemed an effort truly 
deſperate, But great minds are 
ſeldom good FE rare of danger; 
and if the glory in view be great, 


do not minutely attend to the dif- 


ficulties which lie in their way to 
that object. Indeed, the moſt il- 
luſtrious military atchievements, 
in all ages, have owed their ſuc - 
ceſs to a noble contempt of com- 
mon forms, and common calcula- 
Fortune, in contempt af 
the pride of man, ever was, and 
ever will be, the great arbiter in 
war. Upon the whole, Montge- 
mery, depending much upon = 
tune, and nota little upon the na- 


ture and diſpoſition of the garri- 


ſon, determined upon a deſperate 
attempt to carry the place by eſ- 
calade, rn he 

Whilſt he was making the ne- 
ceſſary preparations for this pur- 
poſe, it is ſaid that the garriſon 
received intell:gence of it by fome 
deſerters, and that he perceived, 
by their motions, that they were 
not only acquainted with the gene- 
ral deſign, but with the particular 
mode of carrying it into execution, 
which they were accordingly pre- 
paring with the utmoſt vigour and 
order to oppoſe. This untoward 
circumſtance, rendered a total 
change in his original diſpoſitions 
neceſſary, and it is not impoſſible, 
that this diſarrangement had a 
conſiderable influence on the ſuc- 
ceeding events. However that 


' was, early in the morning, on the 


laſt day of the year 1775, and un- 
der the cover of a violent ſnow- 
ſtorm, he proceeded to this ardu- 
ous attempt. He had diſpoſed of 
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his little army in four diviſions, of 
Which two carried on falſe attacks 
againſt the up | 
Himfelf and Arnold conducted two 


per town, Whilſt 
real againſt oppoſite parts of the 
lower. By this means the alarm 


experienced troops: from the ſide 
of the river St. Lawrence, along 
the fortified front, and round to 
the Baſon, every part ſeemed 
equally threatened, if not equally 
in danger. 

About five o'clock, Montgo- 
mery, at the head of the New 
York troops, advanced againſt the 
lower town, at Aunce de Mere, 


uhder Cape Diamond ; but from 


Tome difficulties which intervened 


in his approach, the ſignal for en- 


gaging had been given, and the 
garriſon alarmed, before he could 
reach the place. He however 
preſſed on in a narrow file, upon 
a ſcanty path, with a precipice to 
the river on one fide, and an 
hanging rock over him; ſeized 
and paſſed the firſt barrier, and 
accompanied by a few of his braveſt 
officers and men, marched boldly 
at the head of the detachment to 
attack the ſecond, This barri- 
cade was much ſtronger than the 
firſt. Several cannon were there 


planted, loaded with grape ſhot, 


From theſe, as well as from a well- 
directed and ſupported fire of muſ- 
quetry, an end was at once put to 
the hopes of this enterprizing offi - 
cer, and to the fortune of his party 
in Canada. 'The General him- 
felf, with his Aid de Camp, ſome 


other officers, and moſt of thoſe 


who were near his perſon, fell up- 
on the ſpot. The command de- 
volyed upon a Mr. Campbell, who 


immediately retired without any 


1 
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farther effort, Whether he vielded 
too eafily to the firſt impreſſion, as 
the Americans aſſerted, it is im- 
poſſible for thoſe who are not per- 


fectly acquainted with all the par- 

ticulars to determine. 

was general in both towns, and 
might have diſconcerted the moſt 


In the mean time, Arnold, with 
a body of thoſe troops who had 
originally ſignalized themſelves by 
the memorable expedition under 
his command inte Canada, ſup- 
ported by ſome New-Vork artil- 


lery, made their attempt on that 


part of the town called the Saut at 
Matelot, and having penetrated 
through St. Roques, they attacked 
a ſmall but well defended battery, 
which they carried with conſider- 
able loſs, after an hour's ſharp en- 
gagement, 'They had likewiſe 
the fortune upon this occaſion to 
be left without a commander ; for 
Arnold's leg being ſhattered by a 


ſhot, he was neceſſarily carried off 
to the camp. His place was, how- 


ever, well ſupplied by the good- 
neſs of the officers, and the reſo- 
lution of the men; who being ig- 
norant of Montgomery's misfor- 


tune, were ſo far from being diſ- 


pirited by their own, that they 
puſhed on with great vigour, and 
made themſelves maſters of another 
barrier. 15 

The garriſon now being reco- 
vered from their ſurprize, and 
their hands cleared in all other 
quarters, had time to attend to the 


fituation of Arnold's diviſion, and 


to perceive the opportunity which 


was offered of cutting them off. 


Their fituation was ſuch, that in 
attempting a retreat, they mult 
paſs for a conſiderable way within 
fifty yards of the walls, expoſed to 


the whole fire of the garriſon. To 


render their fate inevitable, a con- 
fiderable detachment, with ſeveral 
feld 
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field pieces, iſſued through a gate 


which commanded that paſſage, 


and attacked them furiouſly in the 
rear, whilſt they were already fully 


occupied in every other part, by 


the troops which now poured upon 
them from all quarters. 
deſperate circumſtances, without 
a poſſibility of eſcape, attacked 


In theſe 


on all ſides, and under every diſ- 
advantage of ground as well as 


number, they obſtinately defended 


themſelves for three hours, and at 
length ſurrendered prifoners of 
war. 


the greateſt humanity by General 
Carleton; a conduct, which the 
habitual military ſeverity of his 
temper, rendered the more ho- 
nourable. All enmity to Mont- 
gomery expired with his life, and 
reſpect to his private character pre- 
vailed over all other conſiderations; 
his dead body received every poſſi- 
ble mark of diſtinction from the 
victors, and was interred in Que- 
bec with all the military honours 
due to a brave ſoldier. It appears 
by comparing different circum- 
ſtances previous and ſubſequent to 
this engagement, that the rebels, 
in killed, wounded, and priſoners, 
did not loſe fewer than half their 
number. A letter from Arnold, 
written ſoon after, ſtates their re- 
maining force at only 700 men. 
Thus fell Richard Montgomery. 
He was a gentleman of good fa- 
mily in the kingdom of Ireland, 
ſerved with reputation 1n the late 
war, and fell in the prime of life. 
The excellency of his qualities and 
diſpoſition had procyred him an 


| uncommon ſhare of private affec- 
tion, as his abilities had of public 


elteem ; and there was probably 


no man engaged on the fame fide, 


The priſoners were treated with 


9 
Ps 

» < 

' gy 
vp 


and few on either, whoſe loſs 


would have been ſo much regretted 


both in England and America. He 
15 repreſented as a real and eager 


lover of liberty ; and Ways, mar- 


ried a lady, and purchaſed an 


eſtate in New York, was from 


thence induced to canſider himſelf 
as an American. Thus, ſay his 
friends, he was led by principle, 
to quit the ſweets of an eaſy for- 
tune, the enjoyment of a loved and 


philoſophical rural life, with the 
higheſt domeſtic felicity, to take 


an active ſhare in all the miſeries 


and dangers of the preſent trou- 


bles. He had undoubtedly con- 
ſiderable, and probably great, mi- 


litary abilities; and it remains to 


be lamented, that a man who 
ſeemed ſo well formed to ſupport _ 
the intereſts and glory of his 
country againſt her natural foes, 


ſhould have periſhed in an unna- 


tural and moſt unhappy civil con- 


teſt, In America, he was revered 


as a martyr to the cauſe of human 
nature, and the liberties of may- 
kind, What was more extraordi- 
nary, the moſt powerful ſpeakers 
in the Britiſh parliament diſplayed 
their eloquence 1n praiſing his vir- 
tues and lamenting his tate, A 


great orator, and veteran fellow 


{ſoldier of his in the late war, ſhed 
abundance of tears, whilit he ex- 


patiated on their faſt friend{hi» 


and participation of ſervice in that 
ſeaſon of enterprize and glory. 
Even the miniſter, extolled his 
virtues, whilſt he condemned the 
rebellious cauſe they ,were em-, 
ployed in, and the fatal effect 
which their- miſtaken application, 
had produced. 8 
The Governor and oſficers ac- 
quired great and deferved honouc 
by this defence, and the behavi- 
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His little army in four diviſions, of 
"which two carried on falſe attacks 
'* apainft the upper town, whilft 
./Himfelf and Arnold conducted two 
real againſt oppoſite parts of the 


lower. By this means the alarm 


was general in both towns, and 
might have diſconcerted the moſt 
experienced troops: from the ſide 
of the river St. Lawrence, along 


the fortified fropt, and round to 
the Baſon, every part ſeemed 
equally threatened, if not equally 
In danger. | 

About five o'clock, Montgo- 


mery, at the head of the New 


York troops, advanced againſt the 
lower town, at Aunce de Mere, 
uhder Cape Diamond ; but from 
Tome difficulties which intervened 
in his approach, the ſignal for en- 
gaging had been given, and the 


garriſon alarmed, before he could 


reach the place. He however 
preſſed on in a narrow file, upon 


à ſcanty path, with a precipice to 


the river on one ſide, and an 
hanging rock over him; ſeized 
and paſſed the firſt barrier, and 
accompanied by a few of his braveſt 
officers and men, marched boldly 
at the head of the detachment to 
attack the ſecond, This barri- 


cade was much ſtronger than the 
firſt. Several cannon were there 


planted, loaded with grape ſhot, 
From theſe, as well as from a well- 
directed and ſupported fire of muſ- 


quetry, an end was at once put to 


the hopes of this enterprizing offi - 
cer, and to the fortune of his party 
in Canada. The General him- 
ſelf, with his Aid de Camp, ſome 
other officers, and moſt of thoſe 
who were near his perſon, fell up- 
on the ſpot. The command de- 
volved upon a Mr. Campbell, who 


immediately retired without any 


1 


gagement, 


farther effort. Whether he yielded 
too eafily to the firſt impreſſion, as 


the Americans aſſerted, it is im- 


poſſible for thoſe. who are not per- 


fectly acquainted with all the par- 
ticulars to determine. | 


In the mean time, Arnold, with 
a body of thoſe troops who had 
originally ſignalized themſelves by 
the memorable expedition under 
his command inte Canada, ſup- 
ported by ſome New-York artil- 
lery, made their attempt on thar 
part of the town called the Saut at 
Matelot, and having penetrated 


through St. Roques, they attacked 


a ſmall but well defended battery, 
which they carried with conſider- 
able loſs, after an hour's ſharp en- 
They had likewiſe 
the fortune upon this occaſion to 


be left without a commander ; for 
Arnold's 1 
ſhot, he was necel 


2 ſhattered by a 
farily carried off 
to the camp. His place was, how- 
ever, well ſupplied by the good- 
neſs of the jr "com and the reſo- 
lution of the men; who being ig- 
norant of Montgomery's misfor- 
tune, were ſo far from being diſ- 
pirited by their own, that they 
puſhed on with great vigour, and 
made themſelves maſters of another 
barrier. Rr 

The garriſon now being reco- 
vered from their ſurprize, and 
their hands cleared in all other 
quarters, had time to attend to the 
dun dn of Arnold's diviſion, and 
to perceive the opportunity which 
was offered of cutting them off. 
Their fituation was ſuch, that in 
attempting a retreat, they muſt 
paſs for a conſiderable way within 
fifty yards of the walls, expoſed to 
the whole fire of the garriſon., To 
render their fate inevitable, a con- 
fiderable detachment, with * 

e 


Q 


field pieces, iſſued through a gate 
which commanded that paſſage, 
and attacked them furiouſly in the 
rear, whilſt they were already fully 
occupied in every other part, by 
the troops which now poured upon 
them from all quarters. In theſe 
deſperate circumſtances, without 
a poſlibility of eſcape, attacked 
on all ſides, and under every dif- 
advantage of ground as well as 


number, they obſtinately defended ' 


themſelves for three hours, and at 
length ſurrendered priſoners of 
war. 


Carleton; a conduct, which the 
habitual military ſeverity of his 
temper, rendered the more ho- 
nourable. All enmity to Mont- 
gomery expired with his life, and 
reſpect to his private character pre- 
vailed over all other conſiderations; 
his dead body received every poſſi - 
ble mark of diſtinction from the 
victors, and was interred in Que- 
bec with all the military honours 
due to a brave ſoldier. It appears 
by comparing different circum- 
ſtances previous and ſubſequent to 


this engagement, that the rebels, 


in killed, wounded, and priſoners, 
did not loſe fewer than half their 
number. A letter from Arnold, 
written ſoon after, ſtates their re- 
maining force at only 700 men. 
Thus fell Richard Montgomery. 
He was a gentleman of good fa- 
mily in the kingdom of Ireland, 
ſerved with reputation in the late 
war, and fell in the prime of life. 
The excellency of his qualities and 
diſpoſition had procyred him an 
uncommon ſhare of private affec- 
tion, as his abilities had of public 
eſteem; and there was probably 
no man engaged on the ſame ſide, 


The priſoners were treated with : 
the greateſt humanity by General 
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and few on either, whoſe loſs - NF 
would have been ſo much regrewed © © 
both in England and America. To | 
q eager 
lover of liberty; and uy mar- 


15 repreſented as a real an 


ried a lady, and purchaſed an 


eſtate in New Vork, was from 
thence induced to canfider himſelf 
as an American. 
friends, he was led by principle, 
fo quit the ſweets of an eaſy for- 


'Thus, fay his 


tune, the enjoyment of a loved and 


philoſophical rural life, with the 
higheſt domeſtic felicity, to take 


an active ſhare in all the miſeries 


and dangers of the preſent trou- 
bles. He had undoubtedly con- 
ſiderable, and probably great, mi- 
litary abilities; and it remains to 
be lamented, that a man who 
ſeemed ſo well formed to ſupport 
the intereſts and glory of his 


4 
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country againſt her natural foes, 


ſhould have periſhed in an unna- 


tural and moſt unhappy civil con- 


as a martyr to the cauſe of human 
nature, and the liberties of man- 


kind, What was more extraordi- 


teſt. In America, he was revered _ 


nary, the moſt powerful ſpeakers 


in the Britiſh parliament diſplayed 
their eloquence in praiſing his vir- 
tues and lamenting his fate, A 
great orator, and veteran fellow 
ſoldier of his in the late war, ſhed 
abundance of tears, whil{t he ex- 


# 


patiated on their faſt friendſhip 
and participation of ſervice in that 
ſeaſon of enterprize and glory. 


Even the miniſter, extolled his 
virtues, whilſt he condemned the 
rebellious cauſe they were em- 
ployed in, and the fatal effects 
which their miſtaken application 
had produ cee. 

The Governor and officers ac- 
quired great and deſerved honour 
by this defence, and the behavi- 
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our of the raw garriſon would have 
done credit to veterans. It afford- 
ed an inſtance, how far the conduct 
and example of a few brave and 
experienced officers might operate, 
in rendering the raweſt and worſt 
formed troops reſpectable. In- 
deed, the emulation ariſing be- 
tween the different orders 54 men 
which compoſed the garriſon, pro- 
bably converted an apparent weak- 
neſs into a real ſtrength. | 
The beſiegers immediate] 1 5 
ted their camp, and retired about 
three miles from the city, where 
they ſtrengthened their quarters in 
the beſt manner they were able, 
being apprehenſive of a purſuit 
and attack from the garrifon. The 
latter, however, though now ſu- 
perior in number, were unfit for 
a ſervice of that nature, and their 
able Governor, with a degree of 
wiſdom and ſobriety equal to his 


intrepidity and firmneſs, content- 


ed himſelf with the unexpeQed ad- 
vantage and ſecurity he had gain- 
ed, without hazarding the fate of 
the province, and perhaps of Ame- 
rica, in any raſh enterprize. The 
city was now completely out of 
danger, and the great ſuccours 
which were expected, could not 
fail to relieve the whole province. 

By the death of Montgomery, 
the command of the American 
army devolved upon Arnold, whoſe 
wound rendered him, for the pre- 
ſent, unequal to ſo arduous a taſk. 
Their * was, however, 
aſtoniſhing in their circumſtances. 


They had loſt beſides their Gene- A 5 
proviſions or 


ral, (in whom it might be ſaid all 
their hopes and confidence reſided) 


manner together. 


the beſt of their officers, and the 


'braveſt of their fellows, with a 


part, of their ſmall artillery. The 
ope of aſſiſtance was diſtant, and 


at beſt, the arrival of ſaccours 


muſt be ſlow. It was well known 
that the Canadians, beſides being 


naturally quick and fickle in their 


reſolutions, were - peculiarly diſ- 


poſed to be biaſſed by-ſucceſs, fo 


that their aſſiſtance now grew ex- 


tremely precarious, The ſeverity 


of a Canada winter, was alſo far 
beyond any thing they were ac- 


quainted with, and the ſnow lay 


above four feet deep upon a leve 
In theſe circumſtances, it required 


no ſmall ſhare of activity, as well 
as addreſs, to keep them in any 
Arnold, who 
had hitherto diſplayed uncommon 
talents in his march into Canada, 
(which may be compared to the 
greateſt things done in that kind) 
diſcovered on this occaſion the ut- 
moſt vigour of a determined mind, 


and a genius full of reſources. De- 


feated and wounded as he was, he 
put his troops into ſuch a ſituation 
as to keep them ſtill formidable. 
He diſpatched an expreſs to Woo- 
ſter, who was at Montreal, to 
bring ſuccours, and to aſſume the 
command; but as this could not 
be done immediately, he bore up 
with the force he had againſt the 
difficulties with which he was ſur- 
rounded. From that time, the 
ſiege was for ſome months con- 
verted into a blockade, and Ar- 
nold found means effectually to ob- 
ſtruct the arrival of any ſupplies of 
neceſſaries in the 


town. 
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Virginia, Provincial Congreſs. Powder removed from the magaxine at 

Williamſburg. Conſequences thereof. Aſſembly convened. Magazine 
rifled. Lord Dunmore retires on board a ſhip of war. Various tranſac- 
tions betwwegn the Governor and the Aſſembly. Report from the Committee 
of Enguir . Refuſal of the Governor to go on ſhore to paſs the bills. 
nl abill not attend him on board the Fowey, and put an end to their 
eon. Convention of Delegates held, Means uſed to arm the province. 
Declaration to juſtify their proceedings. Lord Dunmore repuljed in his 
attempt to  deflroy the town of Hampton. Proclamation for martial laau, 
and the emancipation of the Negroes. Action near the Great Bridge. 
Connelly taken priſoner, and his /cheme for raifing the Indians and the 

Back Settlers, diſcovered and fruſtrated, Town of Norfolk reauced 10 
aſhes by Lord Dunmore, Tranſattions in South and North Carolina. 
General Gage returns to England, Command of the army at Boſton develves 
upon General Howe. Continental army before Boſton enliſt for a new 
term. Town of Falmouth cannonaued, and nearly deſtroyed. Law © 
paſſed by the Afembly of Maſſachuſets Bay, for granting letters of marque 
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and OR: Articles of confederation propoſed by the Continental C:n- 
20 


greſs. 


TN URING theſe proceedings 
| in Canada, a long courſe of 
jealouſy, diſtruſt, ſuſpicion, and 


mmercial reſolution, ſuſpending in certain caſes the prohibition 
ewith reſpect to exportation and importation. 
the royal proclamation of the 23d of Auguſt. 


Declaration in anſwer to 
committees, and the entering into 
aſſociations, among themſelves. 
They were alſo among the freeeſt 


altercation, between the Governor, in expreſſing their reſolutions, and 
= and the major part of the governed, the readieſt in Thewing their deter- 
< in the colony of Virginia, finally mination, to ſupport; at all riſques 
J terminated in open hoſtility, and and events, what they deemed, or 
- a ruinous, inteſtinal, and predatory termed; the rights of America; 
t war. Theſe unhappy effects pro- But in other reſpects, the greateſt 
ö ceeded (as is too frequently the order and quiet was preſerved in 
E caſe) from a cauſe apparently un- the province; and notwithſtanding 
" important; but as the heat of con- the uneaſineſs excited by the pro- 
C troverſy nouriſhed the quarrel, ſo rogation or diſſolution of their 
> mutual diſtruſt and apprehenſion aſſemblies, and the conſequent ex- 
1 ſupplied the place of an object. piration of their militia laws, 


The people of that colony, as 
we have formerly ſhewn, had been 
at leaſt as forward as any other, in 
all the common acts, of ſending 
Delegates to the General Congreſs, 


acceding to i its decrees, under 
Whatever form or title they were 


9 


iſſued, and in the inſtituting of 
Vot, XIX. 1776. | 


of flavery; was a cireumſtance 


(which, in a country where a great 
majority of the people are in a ſtate 
the moſt alarming nature, and 
which might have been attended 
with the moſt fatal conſequences) 
yet with theſe cauſes of complaint, 
the people ſęemed to pay a more 
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than common degree of attention 
and perſonal regard, to the Earl 
of Dunmore, their Governor. 

In this tate of things, however, 
the want of a legal aſſembly, ſeem- 
ing to give ſome ſanction to the 
holding of a convention, a Provin- 


cial Congreſs was aſſembled in 


the month of March, 1775, who 


immediately (under the cover of 


an old law of the year 1738, which 
they ſaid to be ſtill effective) took 
meaſures for arraying the militia; 
but to ſupply in ſome degree thoſe 
defects in that law, to remedy 


which, as they pretended, all ſub- 


fequent ones had been paſſed, they 


recommended to each county to 


raife a volunteer company, for the 


better defence and protection of 


the country. 


This interference in the militia, 


probably alarmed the Governor, 


and ſeems to have been the cauſe, - 


that rendered the public magazine 
belonging to the colony 1n the ca- 


pital city of Williamſburg, an ob- 


ö ject of his appre- 
Ap. 20, 1775. 58 Ho 
ever that was, he ſoon afterwards 
employed the Captain of an armed 
veſſel, which lay at a few miles 


diſtance in James River, with a 


detachment of marines, to convey 


the powder, by night, from the 


magazine on board his ſhip. 
Though this meaſure was con- 
ducted with great privacy, it was 
by ſome means diſcovered the en- 
ſuing morning, when the apparent 


ſecrecy, and ſeeming myſteriouſ- 


neſs of the act, increaſed the con - 
ſternation and alarm among the 


inhabitants, who immediately aſ- 
ſembled with ſuch arms as they 


had at hand, with an intention of 
demanding, or, perhaps, obtain- 
ing, reſtitution of the gun- powder. 


The Mayor and corporation, how- 
ever, prevented their proceeding 
to any extremities, whillt they pre- 
ſented an addreſs to the Governor, 
ſtating the injury, reclaiming the 
powder as a matter of right, and 
ſhewing the dangers to which they 
were peculiarly liable from the in- 
ſurrection of their ſlaves ; a cala- 
mity, which had for ſome time 


been particularly apprehended, and 


which the removal of their only 
means of defence, would at any 
time have accelerated. 

His Lordſhip acknowledged, 
that the gun-powder had been re- 
moved. by his order ;' ſaid, that as 
he had heard of an inſurrection in 
a neighbouring county, and did 
not think it fecure in the maga- 


zine, he had it conveyed to 2 
place of perfect ſecurity; but gave 
his word, that whenever an inſur- 


rection rendered it neceſſary, it 
ſhould be immediately returned. 
He alſo ſaid, that it had been re- 
moved in the night to prevent giv- 
ing an alarm; expreſſed great ſur» 
prize at the people's aſſembling in 
arms; and obſerved, that he could 


not think it prudent to put powder 


into their hands in ſuch a ſituation. 

Whatever ſatisfaction this an- 
ſwer might have afforded to the 
magiſtrates, they prevailed on the 
people to retire quietly to their 
houſes, without any remarkable 


outrage, that we can learn, having 
been committed; indeed it ap- 
peared, from depoſitions after- 


wards taken by order of the aſſem- 
bly, that the officers of the men of 
war on that ſtation, and particu- 
larly the gentleman who might be 
ſuppoſed to have rendered himſelf 


obnoxious by ang the pow- 
way 


der, appeared publ in the 
ſtreets during the time of the 
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greateſt commotion, without their 


receiving the ſmalleſt inſult. A 


report being, however, ſpread in 


the evening, that detachments 


from the men of war were upon 
their march to the city, the people 
again took to theirarms, and con- 
tinued all night upon the watch, 
as if in expectation of an attack 
from an enemy. They alſo from 


this time increaſed their night pa- 


troles, and ſhewed an evident de- 
ſign to protect the magazine from 
any further attempts. 

'The whole value of the powder 
and arms in the magazine, or any 


purpoſe to which they were capa - 


ble of being converted, either in 


the hands of friends or enemies, 


ſeemed very inadequate to the 


alarm, ſuſpicion, and diſturbance, 


which this meaſure excited. The 
quantity of powder removed 
amounted only to fifteen half bar- 
rels, containing fifty pounds each, 


| of a very ordinary ſort, and the re- 
maining ſtock left behind in the 


magazine, to about ſix of the 


ſame kind; neither does it appear 


that the number of ſerviceable 


muſkets was ſufficient to anſwer any 


elſential purpoſe, or even to juſtify 
apprehenſion, and the caution of 
{tripping theſe of their locks, only 
marked the ſuſpicion 'from which 


quantity of old arms, and com- 
mon trading guns, were. not med- 
dled with. Upon the whole, this 
act derived its: only importance, 


tance. 7 i 

The Governor ſeems to have 
deen exceedingly irritated at the 
dchaviour of ch | 
commotions, and perhaps reſented 
oo highly, for ſuch times, their 
iembling in arms, not only with- 


it proceeded. A conſiderable 


from time, manner, and circum- 


e people. in theſe 


out, but with an evident intentioti 
to oppoſe his authority. In this 
warmth of temper ſome threats 
were thrown out, which upon a 
cooler reflection would probably 
have been avoided. Among theſe, 
a threat of ſetting up the royal 


ſtandard, of enfranchizing the ne- 


groes, arming them againſt their 


.maſters, and deſtroying the city, 


with other expreſſions of a ſimilar 


nature and tendency, not only 


2 a general alarm throughout 
the colony, but excited a kind of 
abhorrence of ors and 
an incurable ſuſpicion of its de- 
ſigns. ; 

In the mean time, ſeveral public 


meetings were held in different 
counties, in all of which, the mea- 
ſure of ſeizing and removing the 
powder, as well as the Governor's 


threats, were reprobated in the 
ſtrongeſt terms. Some of the gen- 
tlemen of Hanover, and other of 


the neighbouring counties, were 


not, however, ſatisſied with ſimple 
declarations. They aſſembled in 


arms to a conſiderable number, un- 


der the conduct of a Mr. Henry, 
who was one of the provincial De- 


legates to the General Congreſs, 


and marched towards Williamſ- 
burg, with an avowed deſign, not 
only to obtain reſtitution of the 
gun- powder, but to take ſuch ef- 


fectual meaſures for ſecuring the 


public treaſury, as ſhould prevent 


*, 


its experiencing a ſimilar fate with 
the magazine. A negociation 


was, however, entered into with 
the magiſtrates, when they had ar- 
rived within a few miles of the 
city, in which it was finally ſet- 


tled, that the Receiver-General of 
the colony's ſecurity, for paying 


the value of the gun- powder, ſnould 


be accepted as reſtitution, and 
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that upon the inhabitants en BAging 
for the future, effeCtually to guar 
both the treaſury and magazine, 
the inſurgents ſhould return to their 
habitations. . 
The alarm of this affair, in- 
duced Lady Dunmore, with the 
Governor's family, to. retire on 


board the Fowey man of war in 


James River, whilſt his Lordſhip, 
with the aſſiſtance of a detackment 
of marines, converted his palace 


into a little garriſon, fortified it in 


the beſt manner he was able, and 
farrounded it with artillery. A 
proclamation from the Governor 
and Council, in which Henry and 
his followers were charged with re- 
bellious practices, in extorting the 
value of the powder from the Re- 
ceiver-General, and the preſent 
commotions were attributed to diſ- 


affection in the people, and a de- 


fire of changing the eſtabliſhed 
form of government, ſerved only 
to afford more room for altercation, 
and to increaſe the heat and diſ- 
content, Several county meetings 


were held, Henry's conduct vindi- 


cated and applauded, and reſolu- 
tions paſſed, that at the riſque of 
every thing dear, he and his fol- 
lowers ſhould be indemnified from 


all ſuffering, loſs, and injury, upon 


that account. The charge of diſ- 


affection was peremptorily denied, 


and thoſe of changing the form of 
government, and cauſing the pre- 


ſent troubles, retorted. They in- 
ſiſted, that they wanted nothing 


but to preſerve their ancient con- 


ſtitution, and only oppoſed inno- 


vations, and that all the diſturb- 
ances ſprung from the Governor's 
late conduct. 55 

As there are times when all 
eircumſtances ſeem to conſpire, to- 
wards the nouriſhment and increaſe 
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. convened by the Governor. The 


ſtated the favourable di 


of political, as well as natufal,' 
diſorders, ſo it appeared now in 
Virginia, every thing tending to 
one common center of diſtruſt, jea- 
louſy, and diſcontent. The co- 
pies of ſome letters from the Go- 
vernor to the Miniſter of the Ame- 
rican department, were by ſome 
means procured, and public and 
ſevere cenſures paſſed upon them, 
as containing not only unfavour- 
able, but unfair and unjuſt repre- 
ſentations, as well of facts, as of 
the temper and diſpoſition ef the 
colony. Thus one diſtruſt begot 
another, until all confidence being 
totally loſt on both ſides, every 
falſe report that was circulated, 
was believed on either, and ſerved 
for its time to keep up the public 
fever. | | | 

In this ſtate of com- g 
motion and diſorder, up- Jane af. 
on the arrival of difpatches from 
England, the General Aſſembl 
was ſuddenly and unexpectedly 


grand motive for this meaſure, was 
to procure their approbation and 
acceptance of the terms, included 
in Lord North's conciliatory mo- 
tion, and the parliamentary reſo- 
lutions founded thereupon. His 
Lordſhip, accordingly in his 
ſpeech, uſed his utmoſt addreſs to 
carry this favourite point; he 

fofition of 
parliament, as well as of govern- 
ment, towards the colonies ;' the 
moderation, equity, and tenderneſs, 
which induced the preſent advances 
towards a happy reconcihation ; 
he dwelt upon the juſtice of their 
contributing to: the common de- 
fence, and bearing an equitable 
proportion of the public burthens, 
obſerved, that as no ſpecific ſum 
was demanded, they had an op- 
: portunity 


— 


portunity of giving a free ſcope to 
. their . juſtice and liberality, and 
that whatever they gave, would be 

a free gift, in the fulleſt ſenſe of 


the terms; that they would thus 


ſhew their reverence for parlia- 
ment, and manifeſt their duty and 


attachment to the Sovereign ; and 
the kindneſs with which it would 
be taken, that they met, on their 
fide, the favourable diſpoſition 


| ſhewn on the other, towards bring- 
ing the prefent unhappy diſputes 


to a period, He allo took pains 


to convince them, from the pro- 
ceedings and reſolutions of parlia- 


ment, that a full redreſs of all 
their real grievances, would be 
the immediate conſequence of their 
compliance. | 


The firft a& of the aſſembly, 


was the appointment of a commit- 


tee to enquire into the cauſes of the 
late diſturbances, and particularly 
to examine the ſtate of the maga- 
zine, that neceſſary meaſures might 
be accordingly taken for its reple- 
niſhment. Though the magazine 


was the property of the colony, it 
was in the cuſtody of the Go- 


vernor, who appointed a keeper, 
ſo that an applicatton to him for 


an altercation which aroſe upon 


this ſubject, and before the order 
for admittance was obtained, ſome 
people of the town and neighbour- 
hood broke into the magazine, and 
carried off ſome of the arms; ſeve- 


ral members of the Houſe of Bur- 


geſſes, however, uſed their per- 
ſonal intereſt and application in 
getting as many of them as they 
could, returned. It appeared by 


the _ of the Committee, that 


they found moſt of the remainder 
of the powder buried in the maga- 


zine yard, where it had been de- 


himſelf an 
conſtant danger of falling ſacrifices 
to the blind and unmeaſurable fury 
of the people; that ſo far from in- 
- tending to interrupt their fitting, 
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and ſuffered conſiderable damage 
from the rain; the depriving the 
muſkets of their locks was! alſo 


now diſcovered, as well as the 


nakedneſs and inſufficiency of the 
magazine in all reſpects. Among 
other matters which ſerved to irri- 
tate the people, was the planting 
of ſpring-guns in the magazine, 


(without giving any public notice 
of ſuch a mode of ſecurity) and 


ſome effect they had taken at the 


time of the late depredations. 


Whilſt the Governor's ſpeech, 


with the propoſttions which it re- 


commended, were yet under the 
conſideration of the aſſembly, and 
before their addreſs was deter- 
mined upon, his lordſhip, with 
his lady and family, quit- 2th 
ted the palace privately, 5 


and ſuddenly, at night, and re- 


tired on board the Fowey man of 


war, which then lay near Vork 


town, on the river of the ſame 


name. He left a meſſage for the 


Houſe of Burgeſſes, acquainting 


them, that he thought it prudent 
to retixe to a place of ſafety, as he 


was fully perſuaded, ' that both 


his family were in 


he hoped they would ſucceſsfully 


proceed in the great buſineſs be- 
fore them; that he would render 
the communication between him 


and the Houſe as eaſy and ſafe as 


poſſible ; and that he thought it 
would be more agreeable to them 
to ſend ſome of their members to 
him as occaſion ' ſhould | require, 


than to have the trouble of moving 


their whole body to a nearer place. 


He aſſured them, that he ſhould 
attend 


* 
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attend as uſual to the duties of his 
office, and of his good diſpoſition 
to reſtore that harmony which had 
been ſo unhappily interrupted. 
This meſſage produced a joint 


addreſs from the Council and 
Houſe of Burgeſſes; declaring 
their unbelief that any perſons in 


that province, could meditate ſo 


horrid and atrocious a crime as his 


lordſhip apprehended ; lamenting 
that he had not acquainted them 


with the ground of his uneaſineſs 


before he had adopted this mea- 


ſure, as they would have uſed all 


poſſible means to have removed 
every cauſe of his diſquietude ; 
they feared that his removal from 
the ſeat of government would be a 
means of increaſing the uneaſineſs 


which unhappily prevailed among 


the people; declared that they 


. would chearfully concur in any 


meaſure which he ſhould propoſe 
for the ſecurity of himſelf and his 
family; obſerving how impraQti- 


cable it would be to carry on the 


buſineſs of the ſeſſion with any de- 
gree of propriety and diſpatch, 
whilſt he was at ſuch a diſtance, 
and ſo inconveniently ſituated. 
They concluded by intreating his 


return, with his lady and family, 


to the palace, which would afford 
great public ſatisfaction, and be 


the likelieſt means of quieting the 


minds of the people. | 

Lord Dunmore returned 
| a written anſwer, in which 
he juſtified his apprehenſions of 


10th, 


danger, from the public notoriety 
of the commotions among. the peq- 


ple, as well as of the threats and 
menaces with which they were at- 
tended ; beſides complaints of the 
general conduct and diſpoſition of 


the Houſe of Burgeſſes, he ſpecifed 


ſeveral charges againſt that body ; 


that they had countenanced the vio- 
lent and diſorderly proceedings of 
the people, particularly with re- 
ſpect to the magazine, which was 

orced and rifled in the preſence of 
ſome of their members; that in- 
ſtead of the commitment of thoſe 
perſons who had been guilty of ſo 
daring and heinous an offence, 
they only endeavoured to procure a 
reſtitution of the arms. That the 
Houſe, or its Committee, had ven- 
tured upon a ſtep fraught with the 
moſt alarming conſequences, in ap- 


pointing guards, without his ap- 


probation or conſent, under pre- 
tence of protecting the magazine, 
ſhewing thereby a deſign of uſurp- 
ing the executive power, and of 
ſubverting the conſtitution, 

He obſerved, that no means 


could be effectual for affording the 


ſecurity which they propoſed to 
concur in, but, by reinſtating him 
in the full powers of his office, by 
opening the courts of juſtice, and 
reſtoring the energy of the laws; 
by diſarming all independent com- 
panies, or other bodies of men, 
raiſed and acting in defiance of le- 


gal authority; by obliging the 


immediate return of the King's 
arms and ſtores; and by, what 
was not leſs eſſential than any other 
matter, their own example, and 


their endeavours to remove that 


general deluſion which kept the 
minds of the people 1n a continual 


ferment, and thereby to aboliſh 
that malice and ſpirit of perſecu- 


tion, which now operated ſo dan- 
gerouſly againſt all thoſe, who from 
duty and affection to their King 
and country, oppoſed the preſent 
meaſures, and who from principle 
and conviction differed with the 
multitude in political opinion, 
That theſe were the means to af- 
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ford the ſecurity requiſite for all 
parties; and that, for the accom- 
pliſhment of thoſe ends, together 
with the great object and neceſſary 
buſineſs of the ſeffion, he ſhould 


Have no objection to their adjourn- 


ing to the town of York, where he 
would meet them, and remain till 
the buſineſs was finiſhed, 

He concluded by repreſenting, 
that unleſs they had a ſincere and 
active defire of ſeizing the oppor- 


tunity which was now offered by 


parliament, of eſtabliſhing the 
freedom of their country upon a 
fixed and known foundation, and 


of uniting themſelves with their 


fellow-ſubje&s of Great Britain in 


one common bond of intereſt and 


mutual aſſiſtance, his return to 
Williamſburg would be as fruitleſs 
to the people, as it might poſſibly 
be dangerous to himſelf; but that 
if their proceedings manifeſted 


that happy diſpoſition, he would 


return with the greateſt joy, and 
confider it as the moſt fortunate 
event of his life, if they gave him 
an opportunity to be an inſtrument 


of promoting their happineſs, and 


of being a ſucceſsful mediator be- 
tween them and the ſupreme au- 
thority. oo 

The mollifying terms of the 


concluſion, were by no means equal 


to the removal of the acrimony 
excited by thoſe ſevere charges and 
implications, which werecontained 
in the foregoing parts of this long 


meſſage. It accordingly produced 


— 


a reply of an uncommon * * 
under the form of an addreſs, which 


was fraught with all the bitterneſs 


of recrimination, as well as with 
defenfive arguments, and /an exa- 
mination of facts. The Houſe had 
now received .the report of its 
Committee relative to the cauſes 
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of the late diſturbances, backed by 
the depoſitions of a number of Bri- 
tiſh merchants, who were reſident 
in different and remote parts of the 
colony, all whoſe teſtimony tended 
to ſhew the general tranquillity 
which prevailed previous to the 
late affair of the powder, and the 
Governor's declaration relative to 
the ſlaves, the latter of which, ſo 
far as it was believed, having par- 
ticularly irritated the people; that 
notwithſtanding, quiet and order 
were: ſoon every where reſtored, 
and ftill continued; that there was 
a general acquieſcence every where 
in the determinations of the Gene- 


ral and Provincial pros, = mb but 


they all concurred in believing, 
that the people had no deſign or 
wiſh of an independency on Great 


Britain; and ſome, that, on the 


cantrary, they had a moſt eager 
defire fer ſuch a connection, as it 
ſtood before the late acts of parlia- 
ment; they were unanimous in 
their opinion, that a redreſs of the 
grievances complained of, would 
eſtabliſh a perfect tranquillity, and 
produce a reconciliation with the 
parent ſtate. F 
To refute the charges or inſinua- 
tions of diſaffection and diſloyalty, 
the Houſe of Burgeſſes took a re- 
troſpective view of the behaviour 
of the people, and of ſeveral tranſ- 
actions in the colony, for ſome 
years back; they ſtated the hap- 
pineſs which they derived under 
the conduct of former Governors, 


as a ſtrong contraſt to their preſent 


ſituation ; they attributed that hap- 
pineſs, particularly in a very late 
inſtance, to the diſcountenancing 
of tale-bearers and malicious in- 
formers, to a proper examination 
of every ſabje&, and the taking of 


nothing upen truſt ; and, finally, 
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to the tranſmitting home a faith- 
ful repreſentation of things in the 
colony. They ſtated their former 
conduct and behaviour with re- 
ſpect to his Lordſhip, and obſerved, 
that changes ſeldom happened 
without ſome ſufficient cauſe; that 
reſpect was not to be obtained by 
force from a free people; that no- 
thing was ſo likely to inſure it, as 
dignity of character, a candid and 
exemplary conduct. That they 
did not mean to infinuate his Lord- 
ihip would, deſignedly, miſrepre- 
ſent facts; but that it was much 
to be feared, he too eaſily gave 
credit to deſigning perſons, who, 
to the great injury of the commu- 
nity, poſſeſſed much too large a 
{hare of his confidence. 

They controverted the faQs, and 
examined, with great ſeverity, the 

repreſentations and charges con- 
tained-i in thoſe two Jetters to the 
Earl of Dartmouth, which we have 
already taken notice of; theſe 


they repreſented as exceedingly i in- 

Jurious and unjuſt, as founded on 
miſconception, miſinformation, the 
„the misſtating, 


height of colouring 
or the aſſumption of facts, without 
evidence. They then proceeded 


to juſtify the ſteps which had been 


taken with regard to the militia; 


their ſuppoſed countenance to the 
acts done concerning the maga- 


zine, and the other matters which 
firſt excited, and afterwards in- 
Hamed, the controverſy. 

The Houſe of Burgeſſes 
alſo preſented their addreſs 
in anſwer to the Governor's ſpeech, 

in which they entered into a long 
_ diſcuſſion of the propoſition con- 
tained in the parliamentary reſolu- 
tion, founded upon Lord North's 

conciliatory motion. 


combated upon the ſame grounds, 
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altercation, 


| ha 


This they 


and with a variety of arguments of 
the ſame nature, that we have 
formerly ſtated ; and they ulti- 
mately declared, that as it only 


changed the form of oppreſſion, 


without- leſſening its burthen, they 
could not cloſe with its terms. 
They obſerved, however, that 
theſe were only offered as the ſen- 
timents of an individual part of 
the whole empire; and for a final 
determination, they referred the 
affair to the General Congreſs, be- 
fore whom they. would lay the pa- 
pers. To thear alſo they referred 
the diſcovery of that proper mode 
of repreſenting their well-founded 
grievances, which his Lordſhip 


aſſured them, would meet with the 
attention and regard ſo juſtly due 


to them, For themſelves, they 
made the following declaration ; 
We have exhauſted every mode 
of application which our invention 
could ſuggeſt, as proper and pro- 
miſing. We have decently re- 
monſtrated with parliament ; they 
haye added new injuries to the old. 
We have wearied our King with 
ſupplications; he has not deigned 
to anſwer us. We have appealed 
to the native honour and juſtice of 
the Britiſh nation; their efforts i in 
our favour have been hitherto inef- 
fectual. 

In this ſtate of diſtruſt a in 
humour on both ſides, every day 
afforded new ground for bickering, 
and every incident freſh room for 
ſo that there was a 
e, wach intercourſe, by addreſſes, 
ages, and anſwers, between _ 
ouſe of Burgeſſes and the 


Fowey. This was a fingular ſitua - 
tion; an attempt to govern, with- 
out chooſing, or finding it ſafe, to 
ſet a foot on ſhore in the country 
to be governed. | 
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At length, the neceſſary bulls 
having paſſed the aſſembly, and 
the advanced ſeaſon requiring their 
attendance in their ſeveral coun- 
tries, the Council and Burgeſſes 
jointly intreated the Governor's 


preſence, to give his aſſent to them 


and finiſh the ſeſſion. They ob- 
ſerved, that though the buſineſs 
had been greatly impeded by his 
abſence from the ſeat of govern- 
ment, and they had ſubmitted to 
the inconvenience of repeatedly 
ſending their members twelve miles 
to attend his Excellency on board 
a ſhip oſ war, they could not but 
think it highly improper, and too 
great a departure from the conſti- 


tutional and accuſtomed mode of 


tranſacting their buſineſs, to pre- 
ſent the bills to him at any other 
place than the capital. wo 
Lord Dunmore in his anſwer 
was ſomewhat rough. He inſiſted 
upon his right of calling them to 
any place in the colony, where the 
exigence of affairs might render 
their attendance neceſſary. 
{urther obſerved, that as he had 
not been made acquainted with the 
whole proceedings of the Aſſembly, 
he knew of no bills of importance, 
which, if he were inclined to riſque 
his perſon again among the people, 
they had to preſent to him, nor 
whether they were ſuch as he could 
aſtent to if they had. 725 
Jo obviate theſe objections, 
though it was an unprecedented 
at, the Aſſembly ſent the bills, as 
well as other papers which were 
afterwards demanded, on board 
the Fowey, for his inſpection. 
The moſt intereſting of thoſe bills, 
ſeemingly to all parties, was that 


for the payment of the forces, who 


had. lately, under his Lordſhip's 
| command, luffred conſiderably, a 


He. 


the ſame time that they had done 
eſſential ſervice to their country, 
by their bravery and ſucceſs in the 
late Indian war. This bill was 
objected to by the Governor, for 
its impoſing a tax upon the im- 
portation of ſlaves, and for ſome 
informality in reſpe& to the emiſ- 
ſion of paper money. The other 
bills were approved of. ; 
This produced the final addreſs 
from the Houſe of Burgelles, in 
which they intreated his Excel- 
lency, that he would meet them 
the enſuing day at Williamſburg, 
to paſs the bills that were ready ;. 
expreſſed their hopes, that he could 
not ſtill entertain any groundleſs 
fears of perſonal danger ; but de- 
clared, that if it was poſſible he 


remained under fo ſtrange an in- 


fluence, they pledged their ho- 
nours, and every thing ſacred, for 
his ſecurity. If nothing could pre- 
vail, they requeſted that he would 
grant a commiſſion for paſſing ſuch 
bills as he approved. _ 

Lord Dunmore perſiſted in the 
objections he had made to the bill; 
ſaid that the well-grounded cauſe 
he had for believing his perſon 
not ſafe at Williamſburg, had in- 
creaſed daily. That he therefore 
could not meet them, as they re- 


queſted, at the capital; but that he | 


would be ready to receive the 


| Houſe on the following Monday, 


at his preſent reſidence, for the 


- purpoſe of giving his aſſent to ſuch 


acts as he 


ould approve of. 
This anſwer put an end to all 
public correſpondence and buſineſs 
between the Governor and colony, 
The transferring the Legiſlative 
Council and Houſe of Repreſenta- 
tives of a great country on board a. 
man of war, was evidently not to 


be expected. Their danger in ſuch | 


'a ſitua- 


\ 
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a ſituation, if on other accounts it 
were poſſible they could put them- 
ſelves into it, was no leſs. than 
Lord Dunmore's could be on land. 
It may, however, be ſuppoſed, that 
the Governor's conduct was ope- 
rated upon by cauſes, or influenced 
by motives, with which we are un- 
acquainted, _ 

Upon. receiving the foregoing 
anſwer, the Burgeſſes paſſed reſo- 


lutions, in which they declared, 


that the meſſage requiring them to 
attend the Governor on board a 
ſhip of war, was a high breach of 
their rights and privileges. That 

the unreaſonable delays thrown 
into their proceedings, and the 
evaſive anſwers to their ſincere and 
decent addreſſes, gave them reaſon 
to fear that a dangerous attack 


was meditated againſt the unhappy 


people of that colony, and it was 
therefore their opinion, that they 
ſhould prepare for the preſervation 
of their property, and their ineſti- 
mable rights and liberties. And 
then, ſtrongly profeſling loyalty to 


the King, and amity to the mother 
they broke up their 


country, 
ſeſſion, 
Thus, unhappily, was an end 


put, for the preſent, to the Engliſh: 


government in the colony of Vir- 
; | inia, A convention 
Jy ie, os delegates was ſoon 
appointed to ſupply the place of 
the aſſembly, who having an un- 
Itmited confidence repoſed in them 
by the people, became accordingly 
poſſeſſed of an unlimited power in 
all public affairs. Theſe imme- 
diately took in hand the raiſing 
and embodying of an armed force, 
as well as the providing means for 
its ſupport, and purſued every other 
meaſure which could tend to place 
the colony in a ſtrong Rate of de- 


fence. Whilſt they were purſuing 
theſe: dangerous ſteps, they pub- 
liſhed a declaration in juſtification 
of their conduct, tracing the mea- 
ſures that led to the preſent un- 
happy ſtate of public affairs, ſet- 
ting forth the cauſe of their meet- 
ing, and ſhewing the neceſſity of 
immediately putting the country 
in a poſture of defence, for the 
protection of their lives, liberties, 
and properties. They concluded 
as the aſſembly had done, with the 
ſtrongeſt profeſſions of faith and 
loyalty, and declared, that as, on 
the one hand, they were deter- 
mined at the peril of the extremeſt 
hazards, to maintain their juſt 


rights and privileges, ſo on the 
other, it was their fixed and unal- 


terable reſolution, to diſband ſuch 
forces as were raiſed for the de- 
fence of the colony, whenever 


their dangers were removed, and 


America reſtored to its former ſtate 

of tranquillity and happineſs, _ 
Whether Lord Dunmore ex- 
pected that any extraordinary ad- 


vantages might be derived from an 


inſurrection of the ſlaves, or that 
he imagined there was a much 
greater number of people in the 
colony, who were ſatisfied with 
the preſent ſyſtem of government, 
than really was the caſe, (a miſ- 


take, and an unfortunate one, which 


Iike an epidemical diſtemper, ſeems 
to have ſpread through. all our 
official departments in America) 
upon whatever grounds he pro- 
ceeded, he determined, though he 
relinquiſhed his government, not 
to abandon his hopes, nor entirely 
to loſe fight of the country whic 
he had governed. He accordingly, 
being joined by thoſe friends of 
government, who had rendered 
themſelves too obnoxious to the 
| people 
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people to continue with ſafety in 
the country, as well as by a num- 
ber of runaway negroe 
ported by the frigates of war which 
were upon the ſtation, endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh ſuch a marine force, as 
would enable him, by means of the 
noble rivers, which render the moſt 
valuable parts of that rich country 
acceſſible by water, to be always 


at hand, and ready to profit, of any 


| favourable occaſion that offered. 
Upon this, or ſome ſimilar ſy- 
| ſtem, he by degrees equipped and 
armed a number of veſſels of diffe- 
rent kinds and ſizes, in one of 
which he conſtantly reſided, never 
- ſetting his foot on ſhore but in a 
hoſtile manner ; the force thus put 
together, was, however, calculated 
only for depredation, and never 
became equal to any eſſential ſer- 
vice. The former, indeed, was in 
part a. matter of neceſſity, for as 
the people on ſhore would not ſup- 
ply thoſe on board with proviſions 
or neceſſaries, they muſt either 
ſtarve, or provide them by force. 
The Virginians pretend, that while 
the depredations were confined to 
thoſe neceſſary objects, the reſpect 
which they bore to the rank and 
office of their governor, prevented 
his meeting with any reſiſtance; but 
their nature was ſoon changed into 
open and avowed hoſtility. Obnoxi- 
ous perſons, they ſaid, were ſeized 
and carried on board the ſhips ; 
plantations ravaged and deſtroyed; 
the negroes carried off ; houſes 
burnt, and at length lives loſt on 
both ſides, In one of theſe expedi- 
tions, his Lordſhip deſtroyed a num. 
ber of iron cannon, and carried of 
ſome ethers, which he ſuppoſed 
were provided for the e; of 
rebellion, though the Virginians 


aſſert they were ſhip guns, Theſe 


and ſup- 


[27 
proceedings occaſioned the ſending 
of ſome detachments of the new- 


Taiſed forces to protect the coaſts, 


and from thence enſued, a ſmall, 
miſchievous, predatory war, inca- 
pable of affording honour or be- 
nefit, and in which, at length, 
every drop of water, and every 
neceſſary, was purchaſed at the 
price or the riſque of blood. 
During this ſtate of hoſtility, he 
procured a few ſoldiers from dif- 
ferent parts, with aa 
whoſe aiſtance, an Oct. 25th, 


attempt was made to burn a port- 


town, in an important ſituation, 


called Hampton. It ſeems the in- 


habitants had ſome previous ſuſpi- 
cion of the deſign, for they had 
ſunk boats in the entrance of the 
harbour, and thrown ſuch other 
obſtacles in the way, as rendered 
the approach of the ſhips, and con- 
ſequently a landing, impracticable 
on the day in which the attack was 
commenced. The ſhips cut a paſ- 
ſage through the boats in the night, 
and began to canonade the town 
furiouſly in the morning; but at 
this critical period, they were re- 
lieved from their apprehenfions 
and danger, by the arrival of a 
detachment of rifle and' minute 
men, from Williamſburg, who had 
marched all night to their aſſiſt- 
ance. Theſe, joined with the in- 
habitants, attacked the ſhips ſo 
vigorouſly with their ſmall arms, 
that they.were obliged precipitately 
to quit their ſtation, with the loſs 
of ſome men, and of a tender which 
was taken 

In conſequence of 
this repulſe, a procla- 


| Nov. 7th. 


mation was iſſued by the Governor, 
dated on board the ſhip William, 
off Norfolk, declaring, that as the 
civil law was at preſent inſafficient 

| to 
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to prevent and puniſh treaſon and 
4raitors, martial law ſhould take 
place, and be executed throughout 
the colony; and requiring all per- 
ſons capable of bearing arms to re- 
pair to his Majeſty's ſtandard, or 
to be conſidered as traitors. He 
al ſo declared all indented ſervants, 
negroes, or others, appertaining 
to rebels, who were able and wil- 
ling to bear arms, and who joined 
his Majefty's forces, to be free. _ 
This meaſure of emancipating 
the negroes, excited leſs ſurprize, 
and probably had leſs effect in ex- 
citing the deſired inſurrection, from 
its being ſo long threatened and 
apprehended, than if it had been 
more immediate and unexpected. 
It was, however, received with the 
greateſt horror in all the colonies, 
and has been ſeverely condemned 
elſewhere, as tending to looſen the 
bands of ſociety, to deſtroy do- 
meſtic ſecurity, and encourage the 
moſt barbarous of mankind, to the 
commiſſion of the moſt horrible 
crimes, and the moſt inhuman 
cruelties; that it was confounding 
the innocent with the guilty, and 
expoſing thoſe who were the beſt 
friends to government, to the ſame 
loſs of property, danger, and de- 
ſtruction, with the moſt incorrigi- 
ble rebels. It was ſaid to eftabliſh 
a precedent of a moſt dangerous 
nature in the new world, by giv- 


ing a legal ſanction to the arraying 


and embodying of African negroes, 
to appear in arms againſt White 
men, and to encounter them upon 
an equal footing in the field; for 
however founded diſtinctions with 
reſpect to colour may appear, when 
examined by the teſts of nature, 
reaſon, or philoſophy, while things 


continue in their preſent ſtate, 


while commerce, luxury, and ava- 
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rice, render flavery a principal 
object in the political ſyſtem of 
every European power that poſſeſſes 
dominion'in America, the idea of 
a pre- eminence muſt always be 
cheriſhed, and confidered as a ne- 
ceſſary policy. This meaſure is 
perhaps liablg to be charged with 
another political fault, which has 
attended too many others that have 
been lately adopted with reſpect to 
America, viz. that of violent irri- 
tation, without affording any ade- 
nate benefit. 122 
The proclamation, however, with 
Lord Dunmore's preſence, and the 
encouragement of the ſmall marine 
force he had with him, produced, 
for the preſent, ſome effect in the 
town of Norfolk, and the adjoin- 
ing country, where many of the 
people were well affected to go- 
vernment. He was accorcingly 
joined by ſome hundreds both of 
blacks and whites, and many 
others, who did not chuſe to take 
an active part, publicly abjured 
the Congreſs, with all its acts, and 
all conventions and committees, 
whatever. It is probable that Lord 
Dunmore now hoped, that the fa- 
cility and good Ta which 
he experienced here, would have 
been 5 general, as to enable him 
to raiſe a conſiderable armed force, 
and thus, perhaps, without any 
foreign aſſiſtance, to have the glory 
of reducing one part of the pro- 
vince by the means of the other. 
This pleaſing hope was inter- 
rupted by intelligence, that a party 
of the rebels were marching to- 
wards them with great expedition. 
To obſtruct their A 8, and pro- 
tect the well- affected, he took poſ- 
ſeſſion of a poſt called the Great- 
Bridge, which lay at ſome miles 
diſtance from Norfolk, and was a 
als F paſs 


paſs of great conſequence, being 
the only way by which they could 
approach to that town. Here he 
conſtructed a fort on the Norfolk 
fide of the bridge, which he fur- 
niſhed well with artillery, and ren- 


dered as defenſible as the time 


would admit, Notwithſtanding the. 


loyalty of the people in this quar- 
ter, which included two ſmall 
counties, it does not appear that 
his force was at all conſiderable, 
either as to number or quality; he 
had indeed about 200 regulars, in- 
cluding the grenadiers of the 14th 
regiinent, and a body called the 
Norfolk volunteers ; the reſt were 
a motley mixture of blacks and 
Whites. The enemy, under the 
command of a Colonel Woodford, 
fortified themſelves alſo, within 
leſs than cannon ſhot of our people 
they had a narrow cauſeway in 
their front, which muſt be paſſed 
to come at their works, ſo that 
both parties ſeemed pretty well ſe- 
cured from ſurprize. | 

In this ſtate they continued quiet 
on both ſides for ſome days, until at 
length a deſign was formed, of 
ſurprizing the rebels in their en- 
1 trenchments. This was 

ec. tn. undertaken before day- 
light, Capt. Fordyce, at the head 
of his grenadiers, amounting to 
about ſixty, led the attack. They 
boldly paſſed the cauſeway, and 


marched up to the entrenchments 


with fixed bayonets, and with a 
coolneſs and intrepidity, which 
firſt excited the aſtoniſhment, and 
afterwards the praiſe of their ene- 
mies; for they were not only ex- 
Fer mane to the fire in front, 

ut enfiladed by another part of 
the works. The brave Captain, 
with ſeveral of his men, fell; the 
Lieutenant, with others, were taken, 
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and all the ſurvivors of the grena- 
dier company, whether priſoners or 
not, were wounded. | 
The fire of the artillery from the 
fort, enabled our people to retire 
without purſuit, as well as to carry 
oft many of their dead and wounded. 
It will excite no great ſurprize, 
that the ſlaves in this engagement, 
did more prejudice to our own 
peoples than to the enemy. It has 
en ſaid, that we were led into 
this unfortunate affair, through the 
deſigned falſe intelligence of a 
pretended deſerter, who was tu- 
tored for the purpoſe: however 
that may be, it was grievous, that 
ſuch uncommon bravery ſhould be 
ſquandered to no purpoſe. Capt. 
Fordyce was interred with every 
military honour by the viccors, 
who ſhewed due reſpect to his fo - 
mer merit, as well as to the gal- 
lantry which fignalized his laſt. 


moments. 'The Engliſh priſoners 


were treated with great kindneſs ; 
the Americans who had joined the 
king's ſtandard, with equal rigour, 

The King's forces retired from 
the poſt at the Great-Bridge the 
enſuing night, without any other 
loſs than a few pieces of cannon, 
and ſome trifling ſtores which they 
left behind; and as all hopes in 
this quarter were now at an end, 
Lord Dunmore thought it neceſ- 
ſary to abandon the town and 
neighbourhood of Norfolk, and re- 
tired again with his people on 
board the ſhips, which were con- 


| ſiderably increaſed in number, by | 
_ thoſe which they found in that port. 


Many of the well- affected, (or To- 
ries, which was the appellation 
now given to them throughout 
America) thought it prudent, with 
their families, to ſeek the ſame 
aſylum, whither they alſo * 

| Ine 


1 
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the moſt portable and valuable of 
their effects. Thus his Lordſhip 
formed a conſiderable fleet, with 
reſpect to the number of veſſels and 
tonnage, and theſe were alſo croud- 
ed with people; but the ſhips were 
without force, 
mouths without hands fit to navi- 
ate them. The rebels took poſ- 
{fon of Norfolk, and the fleet 
moved to a greater diftance, 
During theſe tranſactions a 
ſcheme had been in agitation, for 
raiſing a conſiderable force at the 
back of the colonies, particularly 
in Virginia and the Carolinas, 
where it was known there were 
many well affected to the King's 
PONY it was hoped that 
ome of the Indian nations might 
be induced to become parties in 
this deſign ; and that thus united, 
they not only would make ſuch a 
diverſion, as muſt greatly alarm 
and diftreſs the rebels, but that 
they might penetrate ſo far towards 
the coaſts, as to form a junction 
with Lord Dunmore. One Con- 
nelly, a native of Penſylvania, an 
active enterprizing man, who ſeems 
to have been well calculated for 
ſuch an undertaking, was the 
framer of this deſign; and his 
project being approved by Lord 
Dunmore, he with great difficulty 
and danger carried on a negoci- 
ation with the Ohio Indians, and 
his friends among the back ſettlers, 
upon the ſubject. This having 
ſucceeded to his ſatisfaction, he 
returned to Lord Dunmore, who 
ſent him with the neceſſary cre- 
dentials to Boſton, where he re- 
ceived a commiſſion from General 
Gage, to act as colonel comman- 
dant, with aſſurances of ſupport 
and aſſiſtance, at the time and in 
the manner appointed. It was in- 
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and contained 


tended, that the garriſons which 
we had at Detroit, and ſome other 
of the remote back forts, with 
their artillery and ammunition, 
ſhould be ſubſervient to this de- 
ſign, and the adventurer expected 
to draw ſome aſſiſtance, at leaſt, of 
volunteers and officers, from the 
neareſt parts of Canada. He was 
to grant all commiſſions to the 
officers, and to have the ſupreme 
direction in every thing of the new 
forces, and as ſoon as they were 
in ſufficient condition, he was to 
penetrate through Virginia in ſuch 
a manner, as to meet Lord Dun- 
more, at a given time in the month 
of April, in the vicinity of Alex- 
andria, upon the river Potowmac, 
who was to bring ſuch a naval 
force, and other ane as was 
deenied neceſſary for the purpoſe. 
It was alfo a part, and not the 
leaſt comprehenſive of this plan, to 
cut off the communication between 
the northern and ſouthern colo- 
mes: 1 8 1 | 
Thus far, affairs ſeemed to look 

well with our adventurer ; but on 
his road through Maryland to the 
ſcene of action, and when he was 


ſo far advanced that the worſt 
ſeemed nearly over, the vigilance, 


or {uſpicious temper of one of the 


committees, unfortunately fruſtrated _ 


all his hopes. Being taken up on 
ſuſpicion; with two of his aſſociates 
who travelled along with him, his 
papers betrayed every thing ; among 
theſe was the general ſcheme of 
the deſign, a letter from Lord 
Dunmore to one of the Indian 
chiefs,” with ſuch other authentic 
vouchers, as left nothing to be 
doubted. 'The papers were pub- 
liſhed by the Congreſs, and the 
undertakers ſent to priſon. 
As it does not appear that the 
| Fo loyaliſts 
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| loyaliſts were very lenient to thoſe 
who differed with them in politi- 
cal opinions, during the ſhort time 
of their ſuperiority in the country 
adjoining to Norfolk, ſo now, 
upon the turn of affairs, the ob- 


taining a plauſible ſhew of juſtice, 


under the colour of retaliation, af- 


forded ſuch a favourable opportu- 


nity for the practice of ſeverity, 
and the gratification of private 
pique, and natural malignity, on 
the other ſide, as is never known 
to be neglected by any party in 
ſimilar circumſtances. For though 


many had taken ſhelter on board 


the ſhips, a much greater number 
remained behind, ſome being wil- 


ling to hazard ſome danger, ra- 


ther than abandoh their property ; 


others hoping that their conduct, 


from its moderation, would bear 
enquiry ; and the majority, from 
their having no proſpect of ſubſiſt- 


ance if they quitted home, and an 


expectation that their obſcurity 


would ſave them from notice, To 


conclude, ſuch charges of oppreſ- 
ſion, injuſtice, and cruelty, were 
made on both ſides, as are uſually 
done 1n ſuch caſes. | 
In the mean time, the people in 
the fleet were diſtreſſed for provi- 
ſions and neceſſaries of every ſort, 


and were cut off from every kind 
This 


of ſuccour from the ſhore. 
occaſioned conſtant bickering be- 
tween the armed ſhips and boats, 
and the forces that were ſtationed 
on the coaſt, particularly at Nor- 


folk. At length, upon the arrival 
of the Liverpool man of war from. 


England, a flag was ſent on ſhore, 
to put the queſtion, whether they 
would ſupply his Majeſty's ſhips 
with proviſions, which being an- 


ſwered in the negative, and the 
ſhips in the harbour being con- 


of the flames. 
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tinually annoyed by the fire of the 
rebels, from that part of the town 
which lay next the water, it was 
determined to diſlodge them by 
deſtroying it. Previous notice be- 
ing accordingly given to the in- 
habitants, that they might remove 
from the danger, the rt day of 
the new year was ſignalized by the 
attack, when a violent cannonade, 
from the Liverpool frigate, two 
ſloops of war, and the Governor's 
armed ſhip the Dunmore, ſeconded 
by parties of the ſailors and ma- 


rines, who landed and ſet fire to 


the neareſt houſes, ſoon produced 
the deſired effect, and the whole 
town was reduced to aſhes. 

It appears from a gazette pub- 
liſhed in the Governor's ſhip, (who 


had removed the printing preſs 


and materials thither from Nor- 
folk) that it was only intended to 
deſtroy that part of the town which 
was next the water; but that the 
rebels compleated the deſtruction, 
by ſetting fire to the bäck and re- 


mote ſtreets, which, as the wind 


was in their favour, would have 
otherwiſe been ſafe from the fury 
It is not, however, 
eaſy to preſcribe limits to the pro- - 
greſs of a ſire in ſuch, or indeed 
in any circumſtances, A few of 
thoſe who landed, as well as of the 
rebels, were killed and wounded. 
Such was the fate of the unfor- 
tunate town of Norfolk, the moſt 
conſiderable for commerce in the 
colony, and fo growing and flou- 
riſhing before theſe unhappy trou- 
bles, that in the two years from 
1773 to 1775, the rents of the 
houſes increaſed from 8coo to 
10000 pounds a year. The whole 


loſs is eſtimated at above 300, ooo l. 


However juſt the cauſe, or urgent 
the neceflity, whach induced this 
ih ML mcaſure, 
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meaſure, it was undoubtedly a 
grievous and odious taſk to a go- 
vernor, to be himſelf a principal 
actor, in burning and deſtroying 
the beſt town in his government. 


The rebels, after this tranſaction, 


to cut off every reſource from the 
ſhips, and partly perhaps to puniſh 
the well- affected, burnt and de- 
ſtroyed the houſes and plantations 
within reach of the water, and 
obliged the people to remove, with 
their cattle, proviſions, and port- 
able effects, farther into the coun- 
try. | 
"Nor was the ſituation of other 


governors in America, much more 


eligible than that of Lord Dun- 
more. In South- Carolina, Lord 


William Campbell, having, as they 


ſaid, entered into a negociation 
with the Indians, for coming in to 
the ſupport of government in that 
province, and having alſo ſucceeded 
in exciting a number of thoſe back 
ſettlers, whom we have heretofore 
ſeen diſtinguiſhed in the Carolinas, 


under the title of Regulators, to” 


eſpouſe the ſame cauſe, the diſco- 
very of theſe meaſures, before they 


were ſufficiently ripe for execution, 


occaſioned ſuch a ferment amon 

the people, that he thought it ne- 
ceſſary to retire from Charles- 
Town on board, a ſhip of war in 


the river, from whence he returned 


no more to the ſeat of his govern- 


ment. In the mean time a Mr. 


Drayton, who was judge of the 


ſuperior court, and one of the moſt 


leading men in the colony, marched 
with a ſtrong armed force to the 
back ſettlements, where a treaty 
was concluded between him and 
the leaders of the Regulators, in 


Which the differences between them 
were attributed to miſinformation, 
a miſunderſtanding of each others 
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views and deſigus, and a tendef- 
neſs of confcience on the ſide of 
the latter, which prevented their 
ſigning the affociations, or purſu- 
ing any meaſures againſt govern- 
ment; but as they now engaged; 
neither by word nor act to im- 
pede or contravene ſuch proceed- 
ings as ſhould be adopted and pur- 


ſued by the province in general, 
nor to give any information, aid, 


or aſſiſtance, to ſuch Britiſh troops 
as ſhould at any time arrive -in it, 
ſo they were to be entirely free in 
their conduct otherwiſe, to enjoy a 
ſafe neutrality, and to ſuffer no 


moleſtation, for their not taking 


an active part in the preſent trou- 


The government of the province 
was lodged in a council of ſafety 


conſiſting of 13 perſons, with the 
occaſional aſſiſtance of a committee 
of ninety-nine. As they had in- 
telligence that an armament was 
preparing in England, which was 
particularly intended againſt it, no 
means were left untried for its de- 
fence, in diſciplining the forces, 
procuring arms and gun- powder: 
and particularly in fortifying and 
ſecuring Charles -'Town. | 

Similar meaſures were purſued in 
North - Carolina, (with the diffe- 
rence that Governor Martin was 
more active and vigorous in his 
proceedings) but was attended with 
as little ſacceſs. 'The Provincial 
Congreſs, Committees, and Go-, 
vernor were in a continued ſtate of 
the moſt violent warfare. Upon 
a number of charges, particularly 
of fomenting a civil war, and ex- 
eiting an inſurrection among the 


negroes, he was declared an enemy 
to America in general, and to that 


colony in particular, and all per- 
ſons forbidden from holding any 
| | com- 
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communication with him. Theſe 


declarations he anſwered with a 


proclamation of uncommon length, 


which the Provincial Congreſs re- 


ſolved to be a falſe; ſcandalous, 


ſcurrilous, malicious, and ſeditious 
libel, and ordered to be burnt by 


the hands of the common hang 


man. | 

As the Governor expected by 
means of the back ſettlers; as well 
as of the Scotch inhabitants and 
highland emigrants, who were nu- 
merous in the province, to be able 
to raiſe a conſiderable force; he 
took pains to fortify and arm his 
palace at Newbern, that it might 
anſwer the double purpoſe of a 
garriſon and magazine. Before 
this could be effected, the moving 
of ſome cannon excited ſuch a 
commotion among the people, that 
he found it neceſſary to abandon 
the palace, and retire on board a 
floop of war in Cape Fear river. 
The people upon this occaſion, diſ- 
covered powder, ſhot, ball, and 
various military ſtores and imple- 
ments, which had been buried in 
the palace garden and yard; this 
ſerved to inflame them exceed- 


ingly, every man conſidering it as 


if it had been a plot againſt him- 
ſelf in particular. | 


had followed the example of their 


neighbours in South-Carolina, by 
eſtabliſhing a council and com- 


mittees of ſafety, with other ſub- 
ſtitutes for a. regular and perma- 


nent government. They alſo pur- 


ſued the ſame methods of provid- 


ing for defence, of raiſing, arm- 
ing and ſupporting forces, and of 
training the militia, and ſhewed 
equal vigour and eagerneſs in all 
their proceedings. The Provincial 
Congreſs publiſhed an addreſs te 
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; 
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the inhabitants of the Britiſh em- 
pire; of the ſame nature with thoſe 
we have formerly ſeen to the peo- 
ple of Great-Britain and Ireland; 
containing the ſame profeſſions of 
loyalty and affection, and declaring 
the ſame earneſt deſire of a recon- 
ciliation. | N 
General Gage having returned 


in the beginning of Octdber to 
England, the command in chief 


of the army at Boſton, devolved 
upon General Howe, who ſoon af- 
ter iſſued a proclamation, by which, 
ſuch of the inhabitants as attempted 
to quit the town without licence, 
were condemned to military execu- 
tion, if detected and taken, and if 
they eſcaped; to be proceeded 
againſt as traifors, by the for- 


feiture of their effects. By another, 


ſuch as obtained permiſſion to quit 
the town, were reſtrained by ſevere 
penalties, from carrying more than 
a ſmall ſpecified ſum of money + 
with them, He alſo enjoined the 
ſigning and entering into an aſſo- 
ciation, by which the remaining 
inhabitants offered their perſons 
for the defence of the town, and 
ſuch of them as he approved of, 
were to be armed, formed inte 
companies, and inſtructed in mi- 


| litary exerciſes and diſcipline, the 
In other reſpects, the province 


remainder being ' obliged to pay 
their quotas in money towards the 
common defence, 5 
As the limited term, for which 
the ſoldiers in the army before 
Boſton had enliſted, was nearly 
expired, a committee from the 
General Congreſs, conſiſting of ſe- 
veral of its moſt reſpectable mem 
bers, were ſent thither, to take the 
neceſſary meaſures, in conjunction 
with Gen, Waſhington, for keep- 
ing it from diſbanding. This, 
however, does not ſeem to have 
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been a work of any great difficulty, 
the whole army having re-enliſted. 
for a year certain to come. Of all 
the difficulties which the Americans 
met, in their attempts towards the 
eſtabliſhment of a military force, 
nothing affected them ſo griev- 
ouſly, or was found fo hard to be 
_ remedied, as the want of gun- 
powder. For though they uſed 
the utmoſt diligence in the collect- 
ing and preparing of nitre, and in 
all the other parts of the manufac- 
ture, the reſource from their in- 
duſtry in that reſpe&, muſt necefia- 
rily be ſlow, and with regard to 
any conſiderable effect, diſtant, Nor 
had they yet opened that com- 
merce, nor entered into thoſe mea- 
fures with foreign ſtates, which 
have ſince procured them a ſupply 
of military articles. Indeed the ſcar- 
city of powder was ſo great, that 
it is ſaid the troops at Bunker's- 
Hill, had not a ſingle charge left 
at the end of that ſhort engage 
ment: and it is alſo ſaid, that the 
weakneſs of the army before Bo- 
ſton in that reſpect, was at one 
time ſo great, that nothing but 
our ignorance of the circumſtance, 
could have ſaved them from being 
diſperſed: and ruined. They, how- 
ever, left nothing undone to ſup- 
ply this defect, and among other 
+ expedients, had con- 
trived to purchaſe, without notice. 
or ſuſpicion, all the powder upon 
the coaſt of Africa, and plundered 
the magazine in the iſland of Ber- 
muda, of above 100 barrels, which 
was carried off (as it was pretended) 
without the knowledge of the in- 
habitants. | | th 
In the courſe of the depredation, 
threat, and hoſtility, which conti- 
nually occurred on the ſea- coaſts, 
the town of Falmouth, in the 
3 


doomed to experience 


the next morning, under the cover 


and warehouſes, with a large new 


LS 


northern Jo of the provinee of 
Maffachuſett's-Bay, was OR; 18th, 


a ſhare of thoſe calamities, which 
were afterwards diſpenſed in a 
greater degree to Norfolk in Vir- 
ginia, Some particular violence 
or miſbehaviour, relative to the 
loading of a maſt ſhip, drew the 
indignation of the Admiral upon 
this place, and occaſioned an order 
for its deſtruction. The officer wha. 
commanded the ſhips upon this 
occaſion, gave two hours pre- 
vious. notice to the inhabitants 
to provide for their ſafety, and 
this time was further enlarged till 


of a negociation for delivering up 
their artillery and ſmall arms, at 
the price of faving the town. This, 
however, they at length refuſed to 
comply with ; but had made uſe of 
the intermediate time in removing 
ſo many of their effects as they 
could procure Carriages for, or as 
the darkneſs and confuſion of the 
night would admit of. 
About g o'clock in the morning, 
a canonade was begun, and con- 
tinued with little intermiſſion 
through the day. Above 3000 
ſhot, beſides bombs and carcaſſes, 
were thrown into the town, and 
the failors landed to compleat the 
deſtruction, but were repulſed with 
the leſs of a few men. The prin- 
cipal. part of the AE lay, 
next the water) conſiſting of about 
130 dwelling houſes, . 278 ſtares 
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church, a new. handſome court- 
houſe, the old town-houſe, with 
the public library, were reduced to 
aſhes; about 100 of the worſt 
houſes, being favoured by the ſitu- 
ation and diſtance, eſcaped deſtruc- 
tion, though not without damage. 

_ Though 


F 
Bern . e 


* 


Though the ſettlements in this 
quarter were new, being moſtly 
eſtabliſhed fince the laſt war, this 
ſmall town was amazingly thriv- 
ing, being ſituated on a fine har- 
bour, and having a very 'confider- 
able trade, ſo that it was computed 
to contain about 660 families, 
though little more than one third 
of that number of dwelHifipg-houſes, 

The deſtruction which fell upon 
Falmouth, probably accelerated in 
the aſſembly of Maſſachufett's-Bay, 
the daring meaſure (under the pre- 
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„ pafing an act, for 
Nov. 13th. prantig letters of 
marque and reprifal, and the eſta- 


for the trial and condemnation of 


fending the coaſts and navigation 


of capture only to ſuch ſhips as 
ſhould be employed in * 
ſupplies to the armies employed 
again ; 
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lonies which were already aſſo- 
ciated, with liberty of admiſſion to 
thoſe of Quebec, St. John's, Nova- 
Scotia, the two Floridas, and Ber- 


h mudas, containing rules for their 
-' WT general government in peace and 
FF war, both with reſpe@'to foreigners” 
at 


and each other, were drawn up by 


t- nies, for the inſpection and con- 
h ſideration of their reſpective aſſert 
to blies. If theſe articles met with 
ſt their approbation, they were to 
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tence of protecting their coaſts) of 


bliſhment of courts of admiralty, 


Britiſh ſhips. In this law they 
declared an intention, of only de- 


of America, extending the power 


In the eourſe of the ſummer, ar- 
ticles of confederation and perpe- 
tual union, between the ſeveral co- 


the General Congreſs, and by them 
tranſmitted to the different colo- 


empower their delegates in the en- 
ſung general congreſs," to ratify 
and confirm them; and from that 


— 
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time, the union which they eſta. 
bliſhed was to continue firm, until, 


deſides a redrefs of their grievances; 


reparation was made for the loſſes 
fuſtaine& by Boſton; for the burn= 
ing of Charles-Towit, for the ex- 
pences of the war, and until the 
Britiſh troops were withdrawn from 


America. When thoſe events took 


place, the colonies were to return 
to their former connections and 
friendſhip with Great-Britain ; but 
on fatlure thereof, the confederation 
to be perpetual, _ 

The people, however; were not 
yet ſufficiently irritated, nor their 
affections and prejudices ſufficiently 
broken; to accede to a confederacy , 
which, though conditionally framed 
and worded, yet led to a total ſe- 
paratton from the mother country. 
For though they took up arms and 
oppoſed government, ſtill, it was, 
in general, under the hope of ob- 
taining thereby a redreſs of grier- 
ances 3 and that being the nearer 


and more agreeablè object, they 


would not willingly look to = 
thing further, eſpecially to one ſo 
dteadful as a total ſeparation. It 
required a longer time in the con- 
templation of real or ſuppoſed in- 
juries, and in fpeculations upon 


future, together with freſh and 
conſtant ſources of irritation, to 


arrive at that habit of vexation and 
hatred; which was neceffary to 
break ties of fo long a ſtanding, 
and to familiarize fo new an iden. 
A reſolution was alſo paſſed by 
the Congreſs at the appearance of 
autumn; that as America was bleffed 
with a moſt plentiful harveſt, and 
ſhotild have, a great faperfiuity to 
ſpate for other nations; ſo, if the 


late reſtraining laws were not re- 
pealed, within fix months from thie 


be 


| monies, 
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menced. the cuſtom-houſes ſhould 
be every where ſhut up, and their 
ports from thenceforth be open to 
every ſtate in Europe, (which 
would admit and protect their 
commerce) free of all duties, and 
for every kind of commodity, ex- 
cepting, only, teas, and the mer- 
chandize of Great- Britain, and 
her dependencies. And the more 
to encourage foreigners to engage 
in trade with them, they paſſed a 
reſolution, that they would, to the 
utmoſt of their power, maintain 
and ſupport ſuch freedom of com- 
merce for two years certain after 
its commencement, notwithſtand- 
ing any reconciliation with Great- 


Britain, and as much longer as the 


preſent obnoxions laws ſhould con- 
tinue.— They alſo, immediately, 
ſuſpended the non-1mportation 
agreement, in favour of all ſhips 


that ſhould bring gunpowder, 


nitre, ſulphur, good muſkets fit- 


ted with bayonets, or braſs field 


pieces, ſuch. ſhips being to be 
loaded in return with the full value 
of their cargoes. 3 i 15 

Towards the cloſe of 
Dec. 6th. the year, the General 
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Congreſs publiſhed a declaration, 
in anſwer to the royal proclama. 
tion for ſupprefling rebellion and 
ſedition, which was iſſued at St. 
James's on the 23d of Aupuſt. In 
this piece they combated and de- 
nied the charges of forgetting their 
allegiance,. of treaſon, and rebel- 


lion, and took particular notice of 


the dangerous 3 and in- 
diſcriminate nature of a clauſe, 


prohibiting under the ſevereſt pe- 


nalties, the carrying on of any 
correſpondence from England, with 
any perſons in rebellion, or the 
aiding or abetting of ſuch. But 
not content with critical obfery. 
ations, they conclude with. a de- 
claration in the name of the people 
of the united colonies, That what- 
ever puniſhment ſhall be inflicted 
upon any perſons in the power of 


their enemies, for favouring, aid- 


ing, or abetting, the cauſe of Ame- 


rican liberty, ſhould be retaliated 


in the ſame kind and the ſame 
degree, upon thoſe in their power, 
who have favoured, aided, or 
abetted, or ſhould favour, aid, or 
abet, the ſyſtem of miniſterial op- 
preſſion. "4 * 


F. . 


State of affairs previons to the meeting of parliament. City public tranſ- 
actions. Letter from New-York. Addreſſes from the guild of merchants 
in Dublin, to Lord Effingham, and to the proteſting peers. Reſolutions of 
the fheriffs and commons of the city of Dublin. Riot of the ſailors at 
Liverpoeole, Petition from the American Congreſs, preſented by Mr. Penn. 
Addreſſes. State of parties. Ancient animoſities revived, Petitions. 
Newfoundland. Negeciations for foreign troops. Great ſupplies of 


proviſions ſent for the ſupport of the army in Boſton. Vaſt expences of 
Reports circulated for ſome time before the opening of the 


that ſervice, 


ſeſſion. - Conſpiracy. Mr. Sayre ſent to the Tower. 


o 
- 


A .DMINISTRATION: was 


there. was ſcarcely 2 poſſibility of. 


now ſo cloſely entwined in everthrowing the one, without in- 


the preſent American Tyſtem, that volving the other in its fall; _ 
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that ſyſtem was, itſelf, ſo firmly 
ſupported, that noching leſs than 
ſome violent and extraordinary 
con vulſion, ſeemed even capable of 
ſhaking it. Vet, 8 
this pledge of ſecurity, the miniſ- 
tors could not but feel great uneaſi - 


daily received from the colonies 
during the receſs of parliament. 

For though oppoſition were not 
very ſtrong in number, they were 


errors, as they were indefatigable 
in expoſing them, and in tracing 


their cauſes. In truth, affairs had 


effect ſo directly contrary to what 
was not eaſy to ſet a good face upon 


ment, or to the nation. 

It is true that many former mi- 
niſterial incumbrances, had been 
rubbed oft by the calling of a new 
parliament; all engagements with 
the old, all promiſes and miſtakes, 
being thereby at one daſh obliter- 
ated, But a new and heavy ſcore 
had already been run up, in the 
ſingle ſeſſion which had elapſed of 


ſtraining bills, paſſed by this, were. 
to bave affixed a ſeal to all the acts 


diſtreſs ariſing from a general pu- 
nimment in the colonies, would, 
it was hoped, render the majority, 
the avengers of gavernment, and 
the puniſhers of the incorrigible, 
The conciliatory reſolution, inde- 
pendent of every thing elle, in its 
double capacity of converting and 
dividing, was ſuppoſed well d 
to accompliſh all that was wanted. 
To theſe, however, was added an 
army, ſufficient, as the ſanguine 


neſs, at the accounts that were 


as quick in diſcovering faults and 
effects up through the labyrinth of 


run ſo counter in America, and 
every meaſure had produced an 


was propoted or expected, that it 


the matter, either to the parlia- 


could fu 
the preſent parliament. The re- 


of its predeceſſors. The general 
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thought, to look America inte 
ſubje&ion, without the trouble of 


a blow. And to crown the whole, 
a naval force, which would in it- 


ſelf be nearly equal to the pur- 
poſe, + 3 


Each of theſe muſt become EY 


ſubje& of animadverſion, and it 
would not be eaſy in ſome, to ward 
againſt the charges of miſinform- 
ation, 1gnorance, ' miſconception, 
or incapacfty, which would af- 
ſaredly attend them. In particular, 
the queſtions reſpecting the war, 


maſt be exceedingly embarraſſing, 


Since extremities were determined 
upon, why was not a ſufficient 
force: ſent in time, to ren down or 
prevent all oppoſition ? Why has 
ſuch a courſe of irritation and 
threat been carried on for ſeveral 
years, as to give the people warn- 
ing of their danger, and time to 
throw themſelves into their preſent 
ſtrong ſtate of defence? If it now 
appears that five-times the number 
are ſcarcely adequate to the ſervice, 
How could: the miniſter have been 
19 totally ignorant and miſinform - 
ed, as 8 that 10,000 men 


bloodſhed ? ; 


* Theſe and many other queſtions 
would be much eafier put than an- 


ſwered. To remedy the miſchiefs 
of paſt tardineſs, it was determined 
to carry on the. war with a vigour 


that ſhould aſtoniſh all Europe, and 


to employ ſuch an army in the 
enſuing campaign, as never- beſore 


had entered the new world. This, 
it was {aid, beſides the grand ob- 
ject, would be the moſt effectual 


means of ſtlencing clamour, and 


of preventing troubleſome, and 
now uſeleſs, enquiries. When once 
the people were heartily engaged 
in a war, they would never wait to 
recollet, much leſs to animadvert 


[ET's on. 


ve America without 
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en, the original cauſes of diſpute ; 
but would in their uſual manner, 
and from their natural diſpoſition, 


aut ft. now and then with a bril- 
tant ſtroke of ſucceſs, care no- 
thing about future burthens or con- 


ſequences. Thus the public opi- 
nion would be ſecured; they had 
already ſhewn a decided ſuperiority 


in parliament ; and the efforts of 
the minority, ſtruggling with the 
general opinion, and directed 


againſt the apparent national inter - 


eſt, would only tend to render them 
every day more feeble; and de- 
prive them of that popularity, 
which is the ſoul of oppoſition. 
The late engagements in Ame- 
rica, had, in à certain degree, 
affected both the national and mi- 
litary pride of the people. 


our late conduct with reſpect to 
the colonies, thought it now too 
late to look back, or to enquire 
Into paſt cauſes, that government 


muſt be ſupported at any rate, that 
we muſt not heſitate at any ex- 
pence or danger to preſerve our do- 


minions, and that whoever was 
right in the beginning, the Ame- 
rican inſolence deſerved chaſtiſe- 

ment at preſent. | 


* 


Many cauſes concurred to pre- 


vent the loſs of the American com- 


merce from being yet generally 
felt. The prodigious remittances. 


in corn during our ſcarcity, which 
we malt do the Americans the juſtice 
to ſay, they with great honeſty 
made in diſcharge of their debts, 
with the much larger than uſual 
ſums which they were enabled to 


pay, from the advanced prices of 


oil, tobacco, and other commodi- 
tics, all together occaſioned a pro- 
digious influx of money. 


The failing of the flota from 


Many 
of thoſe, who had not approved of 


| ills « 
02 


Spain, the armament againſt Al. 


giers, and the peace between the 
| Ruſſians and Turks, occaſioned an 
carry it on with eagerneſs, and if 


unuſual demand for goods and ma- 
nufactures of various ſorts, from 
Spain, the. North of Europe, and 
Turky, which keeping up a briſk 
circulation in trade, buſineſs, and 


money, all contributed to the ſame 


effect. 


an army and navy with proviſions 


and neceſſaries of every ſort, at ſa. 


prodigious à diſtance, gave em- 
ployment and emolument to an in- 


finite number of people, engaged 


a vaſt quantity of ſhipping in the 


_ tranſport ſervice, which would 
have been otherwiſe idle, and. 


cauſed ſuch a buſtle of buſineſs, 


and circulation of caſh, as checked 


all obſervation. of other deficien- 


cies, and flified all attention to 
future conſequences... A golden 


harveſt alſo, was not only opened 


to the view of contractors, but 
they had already enjoyed ſuch a 
ſhare of the fruits, as was ſuſficient 
to excite the molt eager rage for- 
its continuance and renewal, It 
is ſcarcely neceſſary to mention 
the numberleſs dealers and game- 
ſters, in lotteries, ſtocks, and 
other money tranſactions, who pro- 

fit by all wars. Theſe contri- 
buted to keep up the ſpirits of the 


- 


people, and to animate them to 
this civil contention. - - 


On the other hand „the reat 
bodies of American, African, and 
Weſt-India merchants,- with the 


Weſt-Indian planters, had too 


long foreſeen, and already too 
deeply experienced, the fatal ef- 
fects of the preſent unhappy cos - 
teſt. They accordingly, with a 


majority of the inhabitants of the 


great trading cities of London and 
Briſtol, ſtill wiſhed and ſtruggled 
| io 


he war itſelf, the ſupplyingof | 
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to have matters reſtored to their 
ancient ſtate, and reprobated all 
the meaſures which led to the pre- 


ſent criſis. No-inconfiderable part 


of the people in other places, 
though grown leſs loud in their 
demands for peace, ſtill, however, 
remained diſſatisſied with the pre- 
ſent meaſures. In Ireland, though 
thoſe in office, and the principal 
nobility and gentry declared againſt 
America, by far the majority of 


the proteſtant inhabitants there, 


who are ſtrenuous and declared 
whigs, ſtrongly leaned to the cauſe 
of the can.. wth in 

It muſt, however, be acknow- 
ledged, that an unuſual apathy 
with reſpect to public affairs, 
ſeemed to prevail with the people, 


in general, of this country; of 


which a ſtronger proof needs not 


to be given, than that which will 


probably recur to every body's me- 
mory, that the accounts of many 
of the late military actions, as well 
as of political proceedings of no 
leſs importance, were received 
with as much indifference, and 
canvaſſed with as much coolneſs 
and unconcern, as if they had 
happened between two nations with 
whom we were ſcarcely connected. 
We muſt except from all theſe ob- 
ſervations, the people of North 


Britain, who, almoſt to a man, ſo 


far as they could be deſcribed or 
diſtinguiſned under any particular 
denomination, not only applaud- 
ed, but proffered life and fortune 
in ſupport of the preſent meaſures. 
The ſame approbation was alſo 
given, and aſſurances made, though 
with ſomewhat leſs earneſtneſs and 
unanimity, by à great number of 
towns in England. The recruit- 
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ing ſervice, however, which may 
be conſidered as a kind of politi- 


cal barometer with reſpect to the 


ſentiments of the loweſt orders in 
caſes of that nature, went on ve 

heavily for the land and ſea ſer- 
vice, both in England and Ireland, 
though. no encouragement was 
wanting, nor means left untried, 
for the making of extraordinary le- 
vies. vat en enn 

In this ſtate off, | 
things, at a meet- June „ 1775s 


ing of the citizens of London in 


Common-hall for the election of 
their annual | officers, the Lord- 
Mayor laid before them his Ma- 
jeſty's anſwer to their laſt remon- 
ſtrance, together with the ſubſe · 


quent letter from the Lord Cham 


berlain,“ giving notice, that the 
King would not receive, on the 
throne, any more of their petiti- 
Ons, except in their corporate ca- 
pacity. Upon this information, 


they paſſed a number of reſolutions, 
in one of which they declared, 


That whoever adviſed his Ma- 
jeſty to declare he would not in 
future receive on the throne any 
addreſs, remonſtrance, and peti- 
tion, from the Lord - Mayor, Al- 
dermen, and Livery of London, 
are enemies to the right of the 
ſubject to petition the throne, be- 
cauſe ſuch; advice is calculated to 
intercept the complaints of the peo- 
ple to their. Sovereign, to prevent 
a redreſs of grievances, and alie- 


nate the minds of Engliſhmen. 


from the Hanoverian ſucceſſion.” 

They then agreed upon another 
addreſs, remonſtrance, and peti- 
tion, whick at leaſt equalled any 
of the former, in thoſe ſentiments, 
declarations, and charges, which 


gee an account of both theſe tranſactions in the Hiſtorical part of our laſt 


volume, p. 113. 
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were conſidered as moſt obnoxious. 

Among thoſe expreſſions that were 
the leait exceptionable, they deſrre 
his Majeſty to conſider,” „what 
«« the fituation of his people here 


* mult be, who have nothing now. 


«© to expect from America, but 
* Gazettes of blood, and mutual 
«© liſts of their laughtered fellow- 
<< ſubjects. In other reſpects, 
whey paſſed the ſevereſt and harſheſt 
cenſures upon the Grand Council 


and Repreſentative of the nation, 
as alſo upon miniſters and ſecret 


adviſers; and they conclude with 
a prayer for the diſſolution of par- 


liament, and a diſmiſſion for ever 


of the preſent CG Hah and ad- 
viſenn 4 

A reſolution was paſſed at the 
Tame time, that this addreſs ſhould 
not be preſented, unleſs it was re- 
ceived fitting on the throne ; and 
the Sheriffs having accordingly 


waited on the Kin 8 to know when 
he would be pleaſe 
they were informed, that it would 


d to receive it, 


be accepted the next day at the 


Tevee, to which one of the She- 


riffs replied, that the Livery in 


Common-Hall had : reſolved that 
their, addreſs ſhould not be pre- 


ſented, unleſs it was received on 
the throne, the King immediately 


way an end to farther application 


y the following words: “ I am 
ever ready to receive addreſſes 


and petitions; but IJ am the 


$6 Judge where,” 


aſe Ach In conſequence of this 
J Arn. failure with reſpect to 


the petition, another Common- 


Hall was held in a few days, when 


the proceedings of the Sheriffs, 
and the King's anſwer, being re- 


ported to them, the latter was or- 


gered to be entered in the city 
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books; after which they reſolved, 


to be heard, and not a- matter of 


right of that court to have their 


papers. The reſolutions were ac- 


meaſures, which had planted 


America, and had plunged us into 


That the King is bound to hear the 


petitions of his people, it bein 
the undoubted right of the dubjec 


grace and favour, —That the late 
anſwer. was a direct denial of the 


petitions heard. That ſuch: de- 
nia] renders the right of petitioning 
the throne, recognized and eſta- 
bliſhed by : the — of no 
effect. nite 419) that the adviſer, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of the refuſal, 
was equally an enemy to the 
pineſs and ſecurity of the King, 
and to the power and liberties of 
the people. 

They then ordered that theis re- 
monſtrance, which was refuſed to 
be heard on the throne, ſhould be 
printed in the public papers, and 
ſigned by the Town Clerk; that 
the Sheriffs, attended by the Re- 
membrancer, ſhould wait on the 
King, and deliver, in their name, 
into his hand, a fair copy of their 
reſolutions, both on Midſummer- 
day, and the preſent, ſigned by 
the Town Clerk; and they 
ſhould be alſo printed in the public 


cordingly preſented, and received 
without any anſwer, 
The Common-Hall then paſſed 
an inſtruction to their repreſenta- 
tives in parliament, directing that 
they ſhould move immediately at 
the next meeting, for an humble 
addreſs from the Commons to his 
Majeſty, requeſting to know) hd 
were the adviſers of thoſe fatal 


popery and arbitrary power in 


a moſt unnatural civil war, to the 


ſabverſion of thef andamental prin- 
Wo 14 


eiples of Engliſh liberty, the ruin 
of our moſt valuable commerce, 
and the deſtruction of his Majeſtyꝰs 
ſubjects; alſo to know who were 
the adviſers of the preſent meaſure 
of refuſing petitions; and then to 
move for an impeachment of the 
authors and adviſers of all thoſe 
meaſures, that by bringing them 
to public / juſtice, evil counſellors 
might be removed from before the 
King, his throne eſtabliſhed, the 
rights of the people vindicated, 
and the whole empire reſtored to 
the enjoyment of peace, liberty, 
_ and ſafety; BIS eee 

_ Notwithſtanding this heat of re- 
ſentment in the Common-Hall, 
which, with the refuſal” on the 
other fide, ſeemed to cut off all 
communication, in the way of pe- 
tition, between the city and the 
throne, a very moderate and tem- 


perate application of that: nature, 
„eth! under the title of an hum- 
th. ple Addreſs and Petition, 


was, within 2 few days after, 
moved for, and carried by a ma- 
jority, after conſiderable debate, 
in the body « ate, conſiſting 
in the court of Lord- Mayor, Al- 
dermen, and Common - Council. 
In this petition, they deplored the 

ievous diſtractions in America, 

mented thoſe meaſures whoſe de- 
ſtructive principles had driven their 
brethren there to acts of deſpera- 
tion, and ſtrongly aſſerted their 
loyalty and affection, notwith- 
ſtanding thoſe acts, juſtifying their 
conduct upon that love of liberty 
which actuates all the members of 
the empire; they applied to the 
humanity of the Sovereign to heal 
the miſeries' of his people; hoped 
that the former conduct of the 
Americans, their free gifts and 
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ready ſervice, in both 'of which 


they ſprung far beyond, not only 


demand, but expectation, would 
procure a liberal and | favourable 
oon ſtruction of their preſent ac- 
tions, and plead powerfully for 
granting them every reaſonable 
opportunity of giving as freemen, 
what they ſeemed reſolutely deter- 
mined to refuſe, under the injunc- 
tion of laws made independent of 
their 'own conſent, ' They con- 
cluded with the moſt pathetie ſup- 
plications, that the preſent opera- 
tions of force might be ſuſpended ; 
and that the Americans, uncon- 
troaled by a reſtraint incompatible 
with a free government, might 
poſſeſs an opportunity of tendering 
ſuch terms of accommodation, as, 
they did not doubt, Would approve 
them worthy of a diſtinguiſhed 
rank among the firmeſt friends of 


this count 7. 


This petition was received upon, 
the throne, and his Majeſty ſaid 
in anſwer, That he was always 


ready to liſten to the dutiful peti - 


tions of his ſubjects, and ever hap- 
py to comply with their reaſonable 
requeſts; but while the conſtitu- 
tional authority of this kingdom 


was openly reſiſted by a part of his 


American ſubjects, he owed it to 
the reſt of his people, of whoſe 
zeal and fidelity he had ſuch con- 
ſtant proofs, to continue, and en- 
force, thoſe meaſures by which 
alone their rights and intereſts 


could be aſſerted aud maintained. 


Previous to theſe city tranſac- 
tions, a letter was received from 
the Committee of New York; ad- 


dreſſed to the Lord-Mayor, Alder- 


men, and Common; Council, con- 
taining, together with à copy of 
their aſſogiation, a recital of moſt 


. 


grievances and complaints, 


der a geceſſity of repeating; In 
this piece they rejected, — com · 
mented with ſeverity upon, the 
terms included in the miniſter's 


conciliatory propoſition ; they de- 


clared the willingneſs of the colo- 
nies, in the ancient form of requi- 
ſition, and upon ſuitable emer- 
gencies, to contribute to the ſup- 
port of the empire ; but they muſt 


contribute of their voluntary gift 


as Engliſhmen; they teſtified their 
fidelity and inviolable loyalty, 
with their affection to this coun · 
try; ſtated the great danger at pre- 
ſent, of further irritation with re- 


ſpect to the colonies; declared the 


unanimity of their citizens in de- 


fending their rights at all riſques; 
and truſt in the moſt vigorous exer · 


tions of the city of London, to- 
wards reſtoring union, mutual con- 
fidence, and- peace to the whole 


empire, 


The Earl of Effingham, whoſe 
military genius had led him when 


a youth into the army, and had 
ſince prompted him to ripen theory 
into experience wherever real ſer- 
vice was to be found, by acting as 
2 volunteer in the war between the 
Ruſſians and Turks, had fince his 
return, as à peer in parliament, 


unifor mly oppoſed the whole ſyſ- 


tem of meaſures purſued againſt 
the Americans, and finding, at 


length, that the regiment in which 
he ſerved was intended for the 


American ſervice, thought it in- 


conſiſtent with his character, and 


unbecoming of his dignity, to en- 
force meaſures with his ſward, 
which he had ſo utterly condemned 
in his legiſlative capacity. He 
accordingly wrote a letter of reſig · 


+ fice-life and fortune in ſupport of 
the fafery;. benen, and dignity, 
of his Majeſt 
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of thoſe 
which we have ſo often been un- 


nation to the Secretary at war, in 
which having declared the chear- 
fulneſs with which he would ſacri- 


| y's'crown and perſon; 
be obſerved, that the ſame prin- 


ciples which had inſpired him with 


theſe unalterable ſentiments of duty 


and affection to the King, would 


not ſuffer him to be inſtrumental 
in depriving any part of his peo. 
ple of thoſe liberties, which form 


the beſt ſecurity for their fidelity 
and obedience to his government. 
He expreſſed the deepeſt regret, 


and greateſt mortification, at be- 


ing obliged to quit a profeflion 


which had been that of his anceſ- 


tors for many ages, to the ſtudy 


and practice of which from child - 


hood his paſt life had been applied, 
and his future intentionally dedi- 
cated; and that as he waved the 


advantage which the cuſtom of the 


ſervice entitled him to, the right 
of ſelling what he had bought, he 
intreated, that he might! bevals 


lowed to retain his rank in the 


army, that whenever the envy or 
ambition of foreign powers ſhould 
require it, he might be enabled to 
ſerve his Majeſty and his country 


in that way, in which of all others 


he thought - hamſelf beſt calculated 
to do it with effect. 

This nobleman's reſignation, or 
rather the cauſe from which it pro- 
ceeded, gave great offence, and 
the requeſt of retaining his rank in 


the army, we believe, was not 


complied with. Some officers had 


not ſhewn the ſatisfaction in going 
upon that ſervice, which they 


would have done upon any other; 


A few, indeed, who could not 


conquer their repugnance to it had 
OY | quitted, 


ts. 
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quitted. But the majority thought, 
that where the ſuperior authorities 
of King and parliament had de- 
cided, it was no part of their mi- 
litary duty to enquire into the 
juſtice or policy of the quarrel. 
This conduct, however, ren- 
dered that nobleman extremely po- 
ular among thoſe who held ſimi- 
ar opinions in regard to the Ame- 
rican meaſures, and who ſtill com- 
poſed a numerous body in England 
and Ireland, This ſoon appeared 
in the city, where among the re- 
ſolutions paſſed in the Common-. 
Hall on Midſummer-day, and 
which were afterwards preſented 
to the King, public thanks were 
ordered to be given to the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Effingham, 
for having, conſiſtently with the 
principles of a true Engliſhman, 
refuſed to draw that ſword, which. 


has been employed to the honour 


of his country, againſt the lives 
and liberties of his fellow - ſubjects 
in America.“ And ſoon after, a 
ſimilar addreſs of thanks, but in 


ſtill fuller terms, was preſented: to 


him from the Guild of Merchants 
in Db, 0) a plt 
This laſt body, who in Dublin 
form a corporation, preſented alſo 
an addreſs of thanks to the ſeveral 
Peers, who (as they ſay) in 
ſupport of our conſtitution, and in 
oppoſition to a weak and wicked 
adminiſtration, proteſted againſt 
the American Reſtraining Bills.“ 
This addreſs to the Proteſting 
Lords, (to which was atixed the 
corporation ſeal) was ſent to each 
ſeparately, and a ſeparate anſwer 
accordingly given, all of which 
appeared at that time in the public 
papers. ONE | 


The, Sheriffs and Commons of 


the city of Dublin, had for ſome 
time endeavoured to obtain the 
concurrence of the Lord-Mayor 
and board. of Aldermen, in a pe- 
tition to the | throne, againſt the 
meaſures purſued with reſpect to 
the colonies; but were anſwered 
by the latter, upon their firſt ap- 
plication, that the matter was of 
the higheſt importance, and there- 
fore inexpedient, Upon a ſubſe. 
quent occaſion, however, they ſeem 
to have concurred in the meaſure, 
as a committee of fix Aldermen, 
with as many Commoners, and the 
Recorder, were appointed to draw 
up a petition and addreſs; this 
taſk, after ſeveral weeks prepara- 
tion or delay, being at length ac-. 
compliſhed, the petition was ar- 
reſted in its further progreſs, by a 
negative from the Lord - Mayor and 
Aldermen. 5 ** 
Upon this diſappoint- 2 
went, the Sheriffs and Aug 28. 
Commons prefaced the two fol- 
lowing reſolutions by a declaration, 
that Anxious to preſerve our 
reputations, from the odium that 
muſt remain to all poſterity on the 
names of thoſe, who in any wiſe 
promote the acts now carrying on 
in America, and feeling the moſt 
poignant grief, as well on account 
of the injured inhabitants. of that 
continent, as on that of our brave 


countrymen, ſent on the unnatural 
errand of killing their fellow- ſub- 
jects, have reſolved, That it is 


the duty of every good citizen to 


exert hris utmoſt abilities to alay _ 


the unhappy diſputes that at pre- 
ſent difturb the Britiſh empire, — 
That whoever would refuſe his 
conſent to a dutiful petition to the 
King, tendiag to undeceive his 
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doe hoped that the effuſion of one 


drop of ſubject blood might be pre- 
vented, 1s not a friend to the Bri- 
tr!h Conſtitution.” - Suach was at 
preſent the ſtate of political opt- 
nion among the merchants, and 
the principal preteſtant inhabi- 


dants of the city of Dublin. 


The inability of purchaſing, and 
providing for, Negroes, which the 
preſent diſputes. had occaſioned in 
our Weſt-India wlands, together 
with the loſs of the American mar- 


ket for ilaves, and the impedi- 


Tents cauſed by the proclamations 


or council againſt the exportation 
; 1 . 2 
Of arms and ammunition, had, all 


together, nearly extinguiſhed our 
Atrican trade. This loſs was 
more particularly felt in the port 


of Liverpoole, which had poſſeſſed 


a. much greater part of that com- 


merce than any other in the king- 


dom. As the Guinea ſhips now 
arrived they were laid up, in an 
uncertainty of their future diſpoſi- 
tion, whilſt their crews looked in 


vain for other employment. As 


other branches of commerce were 
alſo ſlackened in a great degree, 
and that the crews of the Green- 
land ſhips, upon their return in 


July and the beginning of Auguſt, 


were as uſual diſcharged, the 
number of ſeamen out of employ in 


that town became very great, and 


according to ſome accounts amount- 
ed to about 30000. 8477 
In this ſituation, the ſeamen com- 
plained that an attempt was made 


by the merchants to lower their 


wages, in conſequence of which 
a violent commotion was excited 
among them, in which they cut 
the riggin 8 of ſome ſhips to pieces, 

ome houſes, and com- 
mitted other violencss. They, 
however, diſperſed. again, and all 


became quiet; but the ſeizing 2 
number of them, and ſending them 
to priſon, re-kindled the flame 


with greater violence, fo that with- 


out any extraordinary bias upon 
the common courſe of things in 


ſuch circumſtances, it might well 


have ended in the deſtruction of 
that flouriſhing town. The fai- 
lors immediately aſſembled, pro- 
cured not only fire-arms, but can- 
non, and were proceeding to the 
deſtruction of the priſon, when its 
ſafety was purchaſed by the en- 
largement of their companions, 
But their rage was by this time too 
high, and they were too much 1n- 
flamed by liquor, to be appeaſed 
by reaſonable conceflions. They 
not only proceeded to deſtroy the 
houſes of obnoxious perſons, but 
they at length marched in a body 
to demoliſh the Exchange. This 
danger was foreſeen; or probably 
announced by themſelves, a conſi- 
derable time before the attempt, ſo 
that the Exchange was ſhut up, 
barricaded, and well garriſoned 


by the merchants and townſmen, 


They, however, made ſeveral con- 
fuſed attacks, which continued 
through the courſe of ; 
a af, Pega part of Avg. 29th. 
the enſuing morning; during 
which, through their drunkenneſs 
and diſorder, they laid themſelves 
ſo open to the fire of the defend- 
ants, (who were themſelves ſafe 
under cover) that ſeveral of them- 
were killed and wounded. The 
arrival of a detachment of light- 
horſe, at length put an end to 
the diſorder, | It was then appre- 
hended, that this would prove only 
a prelude to other diſorders. But 
the affair was accidental; and ſuf- 
ficient employment for the ſeamen 
was ſoon found in the King's ſervice. 
About 


— 
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1 About this time, Mr. Penn, late 


Governor, and one of the proprie- 
tors of Penſylvania, arrived from 


thence, with a petition from the 


General Congreſs to the King, 
which he preſented through the 
hands of Lord Dartmouth. Pu- 


ring the ſhort time that the fate of 


this petition hung in ſuſpence, the 
moſt ſanguine hopes were formed, 
by thoſe who were earneſt for peace, 
or friends to America, that it 
would have led to a happy reconci- 
liation; more eſpecially, as it had 
already tranſpired, that it con- 
tained profeſſions of the greateſt 
loyalty, and was couched in the 
moſt moderate and humble terms, 
But in proportion to the extent of 
theſe hopes, was the greatneſs of 
the diſappointment to thoſe who 
eagerly wiſhed for ſo deſirable an 
event, when they found that Mr. 
Penn was informed by the Ameri- 
can miniſter, that no anſwer would 
be given to the petition. The 
Americans had alſo laid great 
ſtreſs upon the ſucceſs of this final 
application,. and are ſaid to have 
relaxed their operations conſidera - 
bly upon that idea, until they heard 


the event. 


This petition, which was ſub- 
ſcribed by all the members of the 
Congreſs, teemed with expreſſions 
of duty, reſpect, and loyalty, to 
the King, and of affection to the 


parent ſtate. They attribute all 


the differences and misfortunes 


which have hitherto taken place, 
to a pernicious ſyſtem of govern- 
ment, adopted at the cloſe of the 


late war, and to the evil deſigne 


and conduct of miniſters ſince that 
time. They declare in one part, 
That they not only moſt ardentiy 
deſire, that the former harmony 


between the mother country and 
the colonies may be reſtored, but 


that a concord may be eſtabliſhe& 


between them upon ſo firm a baſis, 


as to perpetuate its bleſſings, un- 


. Interrupted by any future diſſen- 


tions, to ſucceeding generations in 


ings of his Majeſty's. loyal colo- 


niits, during the courſe of the pre- 
ſent controverſy, their breaſts re- 


tain too tender a regard for the 
kingdom from which 'they derive 
their origin, to requeſt ſuch a con- 
ciliation, as might in any manner 
be inconſiſtent with her dignity or 
her welfare, That, theſe, related 
as they are to her, honour and 
duty, as well as inclination, induce 
them to ſupport and advance; ane 


the apprehenſions, that now op- 
preſſed their hearts with unſpeak- 


able grief, being once removed, 
his Majeſty will find his faithfuf 
ſubjects on that continent, ready 
and willing, at all times, as they 
haye ever been, with their wes 
and fortunes,” to afſert and maintain 


the rights and intereſts of his Ma- 
Jelly, and of their mother country. 

It may perhaps hereafter be a 
matter. of doubt, when the war 
and its conſequences are much bet- 


ter remembered, than the circum- 


ſtances that preceded, or the cauſes 
that led to it, whether it was poſ- 
ſible that ſuch ſentiments could 
really prevail with either of the 
parties, at the time that fo unna- 


tural, and ſo unhappy a conteſt 


took place between them. The 


particular drift and defign of this 


petition, .diſtin& from its great and 
ven object of a reſtoration of 

rmony and peace, will be un- 
derſtood by their own words in the 


fol lo wing 


th countries. And in another, 
That notwithſtanding the ſuffer-- 
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following paſſage—<* With all hu- 
mility ſubmitting to your Ma- 


jeſty's wiſe conſideration, whether 


it may not be expedient, for faci- 
licating theſe important purpoſes, 
that your Majeſty be pleaſed to 
_ ſome mode by which the 
united applications of your faith- 
ful egloniſts to the thridbe, in — 
ſuance of their common-councils, 
may be improved into a happy and 
permanent reconciliation; ànd that 
in the mean time meaſures be 
taken for preventing the further 
deſtruction of the hives of your 
Majeſty's ſubjects, and that ſuch 
ſtatutes as more immediately diſ- 
treſs any of your Majeſty's colo- 


nies be repealed,” 


Whatever the inward intentions 
of the parties were, the language 
was conciliatory, and the requeft 
not immoderate. Thoſe who fa- 
voured the plan of pacifying by 
conceſſion, loudly clamoured at the 
anſwer of Lord Dartmouth, as 
calculated to drive the colonies to 
the laſt extremities of indepen- 
dence and foreign connection; 
for this reception, they ſaid, of ſo 
dutiful and decent an addreſs, 
amounted to no leſs than a renun- 
ciation of their allegiance. On 


the other hand, the friends of the 


miniſtry took it in a different 
point of view. The petition, they 


allowed, had a decent appearance. 


But did they formally admit the 
rights of parliament? Were they 
not ſtill in arms? and in that ſitua- 


tion could their ſincerity be relied 
on? They ſaid, that they only 


wanted to gain time by a negocia- 
tion, until they had formed their 


government, and eſtabliſhed their 
ſtrength in ſuch a manner, as would 


render all future efforts for their 


all our expence and preparation 


ſhrink from the propoſals we had 
made to foreign Princes for hiring 


and it was not certain that vigor- 


reduction ineffectual. We had al- 
ready gone far in the expenees of 
a war; we ſhould not now ſtop 
ſhort ; but reap the benefits to go- 
vernment, which always ariſe from 
unſucceſsful rebellion. And be- 
ſides thoſe great objects, of puniſſi- 
ing the obnoxious, and providing 
for our friends, to river, without 
leaving room for a future conteſt, 
that unconditional ſubmiſſion upon 
the Americans, which no treaty or 
negociation could ever obtain. 
While on the contrary, if amica- 
ble terms were- now entered into, 


27.3. ̃-U Oo ems — . : 


would be thrown away; we muſt 


their troops, which would degrade 
us in their eyes, as our tamenefs 
in putting up with the inſolence of 
our own people, would in thoſe of 
all Europe ; and all the buſtle we 
had made would paſs over, with- 
out having impreſſed the colonies 
with a ſenſe of our dignity, or 
with the terror of our power. Be- 
fides, the nation was prepared by 
the language of war for tle event, 


ous meaſures, if it ſhould be found 
neceſſary to reſume them, would 
be ſo well received as they were in 
the preſent temper of the nation 
whole favourable diſpoſition was 
to be carefully cultivated, and em- 
ployed in the critical moment. 

As the time approached for the 
meeting of parliament, addreſſes 
were poured in from different 
quarters, ſome in violent, others 
in more temperate language, but 
all condemning the conduct of the 
Americans, approving of all che 
acts of government, and in gene- 
ral, recommending a perſeverance 


In the ſame ſtrong meaſures, until 
the colonies were reduced to a tho- 
rough obedience, and brought. to 
a full ſenfe both of their errors 
and duty. In ſeveral of theſe, 
very intemperate reflections were 
paſſed upon thoſe gentlemen who 
had oppoſed adminiſtration in the 
preſent American meaſures, Who 
were repreſented as factious and 
deſperate men, and ſtigmatized as 
being not only encouragers, but 
in a great degree the authors of 


ceedingly inflamed the lęaders of 
the minority againſt the procurers 
of thoſe addreſſes; and only ſerved: 
to irritate the ſpirit of oppoſition. 
againſt the miniſters and meaſures! 
which the addreſſes were intended 
to ſupport. I {4 F 
As all the ancient diſtinctions 

between Whig and Tory, had of 
late been unhappily revived, they 
= now appeared in full vigour; and 
as Mancheſter took the lead in ad- 

dreſſes, it was ſaid, with great 

acrimony, that they were the legi- 

timate offspring only of Tory 

towns, though they ſprung up ac- 

cidentally from the Tory party in 
others; while all the odiam of en- 

couraging civil war, devaſtation, 
and bloodſhed, with the atrocious. 
deſign of miſleading government, 
by giving it partial and falſe ideas 
of the diſpoſition of the nation in 
general, was attempted to- be 

thrown upon them. It was ſaid, 
that diſtraction at home, and diſ- 
honour abroad, were the conſtant 
effect of the predominance of Tory 
councils. Theſe reproaches were 
laughed at on the other ſide, who, 
ſtrong in the ſanction of authority, 
turned the tables upon the Whigs, 
and charged them not only with a 
| cauſeleſs oppoſition, but with diſ- 


the American rebellion, This ex- 
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affeftion to government. The 
writers who more openly attacked 


the; Whigs, as ſuch, and by that 
name, declared, that they were 
the perpetual enemies to govern- 
ment. That if they appeared to 
ſupport it for a time, it was only 
becauſe they had: rendered it ſub- 
ſervient to their faction; but that 
whenever it was put upon an in- 
dependent and reſpectable bottom, 
their eternal animoſity againſt it 
could not be concealed. At this 


time the preachers, after a long 


intermiflion, entered into 1 
Some of thoſe diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Methodiſts, began to re- 


vive the doftrine of paſſive obe- 


dience, nearly as it had been aſ- 

ſerted in the laſt century. By de- 
rees this mode of preaching went 
liger. On the a 

clergymen, eſpecially of the Diſ- 

ſenters, eſpouſed the cauſe of li- 

berty with great fervour. 

_ Thofe who wiſhed to be conſi- 


dered as Whigs, divided amongſt 
_ themſelves. They whe ſtogd with 


the court, reproached the oppoſi- 


tion with having abandoned their 


principles. That true Whigs were 
the ſtrongeſt ſupporters, not the 


mean betrayers, of the rights of 
parliament. That formerly Whigs 
oppoſed the crown, when it ſet up 


prerogative 1 oppoſition to pᷣarlia- 


ment; but modern corrupt and de- 
generated whiggiſm, maliciouſſy 
and unconſtitutionally oppoſed the 
crown, becauſe it acted in concur- 
rence with parliament, and in ſup- 


port of its inherent rights. That 


thoſe. whom the oppoſition called. 


Tories (at a time when all toryiſm 


was loſt in general loyalty, and 
love of law and liberty) were much 
more 70 deſerving the appella . 


tion of Whigs, than they who now 


proſtituted 


— 


er hand, ſome 
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proftituted its name, and diſgraced 


its principles, by abetting an in- 
ſolent and flaviſh rebellion, againſt 
the ſole guardian of freedom and 


order. 


The other party retorted theſe 


charges with ſcorn. They ſaid, 


that their ' adverſaries, the Court 
Whigs, were ſo fond of their new 


- allies the Tories, that they had 


perfectly gleaned their opinions 
and language. They denied to- 
ryiſm to exiſt, only becauſe they 


had become Tories themſelves. 


They aſſerted, that whiggiſm did 


not conſiſt in the ſupport of the 
Foxver of parliament, or of any 


other power 3 but of the rights of 
the people. That as long as par- 
liament protected thoſe rights, ſo 


long parliament was ſacred. But 


if parliament ſhould become an in- 
ſtrument in invading them, it was 
no better in any reſpect, and much 
worſe in ſome, than any other in- 
ſtrument of arbitrary power. That 
the ancient Whigs, like the mo- 
dern, contended for things, not 
names. | 
wiſe now, as well as formerly, true 
to their principles. 'They never 

eir own party; that is, a parlia- 
ment ſubſervient to the crown, ar- 


bitrary, intolerant, and an enemy 


to the freedom of mankind. That 
if parliaments deſtroy the liberty 
of the ſubject in America, they 
are overturning its principle every 
where. They ſaid, that to be 
burthened by parliament is not law 
and liberty, as the Tories in the 


maſk of Whigs have the effrontery 
to aſſert; but to have the public 


exigencies judged of, and its con- 


_ tributions aſſeſſed, by a parliament 
or ſome other aſſembly (the name 
15 immaterial) of its own choice, 


That the Tories are like- 


1 0 with a parliament of 
t 
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this is law and liberty; and no- 


thing eſe is ſo. Such are whip 


principles; becauſe if they were 
different, the whig principles could 
not form a ſcheme of liberty; but 


would be juſt as ſlaviſh as any that 
were ever imputed to the abettors 
of the rankeſt deſpotiſm. 

In this manner, the controver- 


ſies dividing and . the 


nation, the public became ſome - 
what leſs languid towards the 
meeting of — Jovi Petitions 
met the addreſſes from various parts 


of the kingdom; and it was for 


ſome time doubtful which way the 
ſcale would incline. From the ci- 
ties of London and Briſtol very 
long repreſentations were pre- 
ſented, dwelling chiefly on the 
inefficacy of all the late coercive 
and reſtrictive meaſures ; the miſ- 


| chiefs which were inevitable to our 
_ own trade from the deſtruction of 


the American; the advantage 


which our rival neighbours' would * 
derive from our diviſions. The 
danger and ſhame of employing 


foreign mercenaries to decide our 


domeſtic differences; and the im- 


proper manner of carrying on the 


war by burning of towns, ſavage 


invaſions, and inſurrections of ne- 


groes. They ſtate in proof of the 
diſpoſition of America to reconci- 
liation, the large remittances ſhe 


had made, the large debts ſne had 
voluntarily paid; and particularly 


the ſupply of corn from thence, 


after all export trade from Eng- 


land had ceaſed; by which means 
the miſeries of actual famine in 


this country had been prevented. 
On the whole, they implore the 


termination of ſo unfortunate a 
diſpute by pacific methods, and by 
accommodation, rather than by 


arms | ; 105 N 
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| The Newfoundland fiſhery in 


degree anſwer the expectations 
which were held out in the prece- 
ding ſeſſion, of the eaſe with which 
the great American ſhare of it was 
immediately transferrible to the 
people of Great Britain, and the 
ſignal - advantages which they 
would from thence derive. For 


ſmall increaſe of ſhips and men 
both from England aud Ireland 


not in any manner equal to ſup- 


late law had occaſioned, even ſup- 
poling that.no new obſtacles were 
thrown in their way, and that all 
other matters had continued in 
their uſual ſtate. But the retalia- 
tion, which was practiſed by the 


fiſheries from all proviſions and ſup- 
plies from the colonies, (a meaſure 
which, however fimple and obvi- 
ous, does not ſeem to have been 


the whole buſineſs upon the banks 
and coaſts of Newfoundland into 
the greateſt diſorder and confuſion, 
and roupnt diſtreſs upon all who 


prevent the ſtill n | 
conſequences of famine, a num- 


loaded with fiſh, were neceſſarily 
ſent off light, to procure flour and 
70 % wherever they were to be 
ound, Upon the whole, it was 
computed, that to the value of a 
full half million ſterling was left 
in the bowels of the deep, and for 
ever loſt to mankind, by the firſt 
operation of the Fiſhery Bill. 

Thoſe who were ayerſe to the 


calamities which fell on the Britiſh 


the preſent year, did not in any 


though there was probably ſome. 


employed in the filhery, they were 
plying the deficiency which the 


Americans, of cutting off our 
apprehended till it was felt) threw 


were employed by ſea or land. To 
more dreadful 


ber of ſhips, inſtead of being 


American meaſures, conſidered the 


people to ſuch a diſtance, 


fiſhery as a ſort of judgment from 


heaven, againſt thoſe who made 


laws to deprive mankind of the 
benefits of nature, To the ſame 
cauſe they were ready to attribute, 


a dreadful tempeſt, the fury of 


which was chiefly diſcharged on 
the ſhores of Newfoundland, This 
aweful wreck of nature, was as ſin- 
gular in its circumſtances, as fatal 
in its effects. The ſea is ſaid to 


have riſen thirty feet almoſt in- 


ſtantaneouſly. Above ſeven hun: 
dred boats with their people pe- 
riſhed, and ſeveral ſhips with their 
crews. Nor was the miſchief 
much leſs on the land, the waves 
overpaſſing all mounds, and ſweep- 
ing every thing before them, The 
ſhores preſented a ſhocking ſpecta- 
cle for ſome time after, and the 
fiſhing nets were hauled up loaded 


with human bodies; 0 


Theſe circumſtances, together 
with the ill ſucceſs of the laſt cam- 
paign, and the difficulty of re- 
cruiting at home, ſeemed for a 
while to caſt ſome damp upon the 
ſpirit, which had been raiſed and 
kept alive with ſo much induſtry 


for carrying on the American war, 


But the court was not diſcouraged. 
Through all obſtacles they pro- 
ceeded directly to their object: 


They opened ſeveral negociations 


on the continent of Europe, in or- 
der to ſupply the deficiency at 
home. The obtaining of ſuch an 


ald, was upon this occaſion a mat-, 


ter of difficulty. The vaſtneſs of : 


the diſtance, and the adventuring 


to a new world; were terrifying, 
and rendered the proſpect of re- 
turn doubtful, Germany is now 
the only country in Europe which 
is an open market for that ſort of 
traffic. But the ſending of its 
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liable to be conſtrued as contrary 
to the conſtitutions of the empire, 
might chance to be reſented, not 
only by the head of that body, but 
perhaps by one of its members. 
And if the opinions, or hkings, of 
men who were conſtrained to act 
merely as machines, were matters 
at all to be conſidered, the idea of 
ſuch a voyage, to an inland people 
who ſcarcely knew the ſea by re- 
port, muſt have been dreadful and 
odious in the higheſt degree. 
In theſe difficulties, a negocia- 
tion is faid to have been entered 
into with the court of Peterſburg 
For 20,000 Ruſhans. It 1s be- 
lieved that this treaty was at one 
time in conſiderable forwardneſs. 
But the extreme diſtance of the 
ſervice, the difficulty of recall, the 
little probability that many of 
them would ever return, and, 


above all, the critical ſtate of pub- 


lic affairs throughout Europe, and 
particularly in the North, after 
the moſt ſanguine hopes, prevent- 
ed its ſucceſs. A long negocia- 
„tion was alſo carried on at the 
Fague, for the Scotch brigade, 
which has been for many years in 
the Dutch ſervice, and always al- 
lowed to be recruited from Scot- 
land. No doubt was entertained 
for a time of ſucceſs in this treaty, 
and it cauſed great debates in the 
Aſſembly of the States-General, 
where the ſimilarity between the 
preſent ſtruggles of the Americans, 
and their own original efforts 
againſt oppreſſion, were deſcribed 
by ſome of the ſtates in warm co- 
Tours, and the impropriety of a 
republic, which had herſelf pur- 
.chaſed freedom at ſo dear a price, 
and by fo long and arduous a ſtrug- 
' gle, interfering in any manner, in 


. depriving others of their liberties, 
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. powerful. But on this occaſion, 
tl 


America to the protection of 


was placed in the ſtrongeſt point 
of view, until at length the propo- 
ſal was rejected. In Holland, the 
Engliſh party is always exceeding. 


oſe who were the moſt warmly 
affected to the intereſt of this na. 
tion, were ſaid to have been 
againſt the meaſure of ſending the 
troops. They declared loudly 
againſt a war which tended to drive 


France, as ruinous to the welfare 
both of England and of Holland; 
and thought it better by withhold. 
ing the means of it, to compel 
the Britrſh miniſtry to pacike 
courſes. The city of Rotterdam, 
and ſome other towns, were an 
exception to this general ſentiment, 
In the former, the merchants of 
North Britain have had a lon? 
eſtabliſhment and great power, and 
the opinions prevalent in that part 
of the united kingdom, muſt have 
great weight in that commercial 
city. It is not a pleaſing circum- 
ſtance, though perhaps ofMo con: 
ſequence, that in all the countries 
of Europe, in which public affairs 
are a ſubject either of writing or con- 
verſation, the general voice has 
been rather in favour of the Ame- 
ricans. Even Voltaire and Rouf- 
ſeau, who never agreed in any 
thing elſe, are ſaid to hold the 
ſame opinion upon that ſubject. 
Diſappointed in Ruſſia and in 
Holland, we were thrown back 
upon Germany, as our only re- 
ſource for foreign troops. A ſuc- 
ceſsful negociation was according- 
ly opened with the Princes of Heſſe 
and Brunſwick, and ſome ſmaller 
ſtates,” by which we at length con- 
tracted for large bodies of men, 
the particulars of which we ſhall 
fee in their due place. In the 
| 3 1 . "meat 


% 


mean time, the King thought it 
. neceſſary to ſend five battalions of 


© his electoral troops, to replace the 


like number of Engliſh, in the im- 


portant garriſons of Gibraltar and 
Minorca, thereby to increaſe. the 


force in America with the addition 
of the latter. | 
Towards the latter part of the 
ſeaſon, government went to a vaſt 
expence, in ſending out proviſions 
and neceſſaries of all ſorts, for the 
ſupply and relief of the army in 
Boſton, As the want of freſh pro- 
viſions of every fort was one of 


their principal grievances, and had 


cauſed much fickneſs amongſt 
them, the remedy of that evil was 


an object of principal conſidera- 


tion. For this purpoſe, much cat- 
tle of all kinds were contracted for 
and ſhipped for America. It is 
ſaid, that no leſs than 500 oxen, 


14000 of the largeſt and fatteſt 


ſheep, with a vaſt number of hogs, 
were purchaſed and ſent out alive. 


6 Vegetables of all kinds were alſo 


bought up in incredible quantities, 
and new arts were employed in 


curing them. Ten thouſand butts 


, 
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tance, was now for the firſt time 


experimentally felt, Beſides the 
expence of theſe articles we have 
mentioned, and the charpe of 
flour, corn, and ſalted proviſions, 
near half a million of money 
was expended in the purchaſe 
of coined Spaniſh and Portugal 
ſpecie, and tranſmitted, for the 
extraordinary and contingent arti- 
cles in various branches of military 


operations, which were confined 


nearly to a ſingle town. The ex- 
pence ſwelled in every thing, 
From the multitude of tranſports 
employed in the different parts'of 
the ſervice, the price of tonnage 


was raiſed one-fourth above its 


uſual rate. As the contracts were 
very lucrative, the connections of 
thoſe who had intereſt to obtain 


them extenſive, and the number of 
perſons who found employment or 


benefit by the different ſervices in- 
finite, it is not to be wondered at, 


that ſuch a concurrence of circum- 
ſtances, 


formed a numerous and 
zealous party in ſupport of govern- 
ment; and that they ſhould ear- 
neſtly wiſh for the continuance of a 


war, by which they profited ſomuch. 
two brewers, - It did not ſeem an ill-founded 
Five thouſand chaldron of coals expectation, that theſe liberal ſup- 
were purchaſed in the river, and plies, beſides reſtoring health and 
| ſhipped off for Boſton; even the ſpirits to our forces, would have 
article of faggots was ſent from filenced the general clamour that 
London. The ſeemingly. trifling had been raiſed, and removed the 
neceſſaries of vegetables, caſks, too juſt complaints that had been 


* 


of ſtrong beer were ſupplied by 


and vinegar, amount, in two di- 
ſtinct articles, where they are de- 


tached from the general compre- 


henſion of other proviſions, to near 
220001. And though we had but a 
ſingle regiment of Tight cavalry at 
Boſton, the articles of hay, oats, 


and beans, amounted to nearly as 


made by the army, of the bad and 


unwholeſome quality of the provi- 
ſions with which they had been 


ever, turned out very untowardly 


in this reſpect. Whether: it was, 


that the orders were not iſſued in 
time, or that delays occurred in 


the execution; which could neither — 
have been foreſeen or prevented; 
[D] 2 e howevet 


much. The immenſe charge of 
ſupplying an army at ſuch a di- 5 


' however it was, the tranſports werk 
not ready to proceed on their 
voyage, until the year was ſo far 
advanced as to render it nearly im- 
practicable. By this means they 
were detained upon our own coaſts 
by contrary winds, or toſſed about 
by tempeſts, until the greater part 
of their live cargoes of hogs and 
ſheep, particularly the latter, pe- 
riſhed, ſo that the channel was 
every where ſtrowed with the float- 
ing carcaſſes of theſe animals, as 
they were driven about by the 
winds and tides. - A great part of 
the vegetables, over fermented and 

Nor was the condition of the 
tranſports mended when they got 
clear of our own coaſts, They 
were peculiarly unfortunate as to 
winds and weather in the mid ſeas, 
and as they approached to the 


place of their deſtination, the 


American periodical winds were 


ſet in, which blew full in their 


teeth, and drove them off from the 
coaſts. Thus ſeveral of them were 
blown off to the Weſt-India iflands, 
where they arrived in great di- 
ſtreſs ; others that got entangled 
with the American coaſts, were 
either taken, or ſeized in thoſe 
harbours and creeks where they 
put in for ſhelter, The few that 
arrived at Boſton, had beat the 
ſeas from three to four months, 
and being nearly wrecks, their 
. cargoes ſuffered accordingly. A 


very inconſiderable portion of the 


refreſhment procured at ſo vaſt an 


. expence, and that too in a miſera- 


ble condition, arrived at the place 
of its deſtination. . | 
As the compaſſion and humanity 
of this country are always awake 
to the wretched, and particularly 

to thoſe who are ſufferers in the 


1 
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- cauſe of the public, « fobſciip- 


tion was opened'towards the latter 
end of the year, for the relief of 


the ſoldiers at Boſton, and of the 


widows and children of thoſe that 
were ſlain. This ſcheme was mok 
liberally ſupported, and ſeveral 
thouſand pounds were ſubſcribed 
in a little time. A great number, 
however, withheld their benevo- 
lence from this purpoſe upon prin- 
ciple, who could not have been 
ſuſpected of doing it upon any 
other account. Thoſe who conſi- 
dered the meaſures now purſuing, 
as unjuſt and oppreſſive to Ame- 


rica, and ruinous to their country, 


thought they ſhould participate in 
the guilt of thoſe crimes, and ren - 


der themſelves anſwerable for the 


miſchiefs which they foreboded, if 
they gave encouragement, much 
leſs granted rewards, to thoſe who 
were the immediate actors in car- 
rying them into execution, Many 
alſo thought, that ſuch contribu- 
tions were degrading to the ſer- 
vice; but that it was ſtill more 


| derogatory to the honour of a 


great nation, to admit that any 
of its ſervants, much leſs thoſe 
who were fighting its battles, 


ſhould be conſidered as objects of 


public charity, Others thought it 
abſurd to add to the yaſt maſs of 
expences already incurred by the 
eee and which, if they had 
een well applied, were, as they 
ſaid, more than ſufficient to have 
provided the greateſt comfort and 
abundance to the ſoldiery. Some 
ſhips which arrived from Boſton, 
and exhibited the ſpectacle of 
maimed and wounded ſoldiers, 
with the wives and children of 
thoſe that were flain, all of whom 


were in the moſt extreme degree of 
miſery and wretchedneſs, did not 


1 
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fail to quicken the humanity of 


ſuch as were not actuated by the 


motives we have mentioned. This 


ſubſcription was, however, conſi- 
dered as a kind of political touch- 
ſtone, and the depree of attach- 
ment to government, was ſuppoſed 
to be meaſured by the extent of 
the bounty. 
By theſe and other means, the 
ſpirit in favour of the American 
war was kept up. To diſcounte- 
' nance the ſtrong oppoſition, which 
it was thought would be made, to- 
wards the opening of the ſeſſion 
the minds of men were filled with- 
rumours of conſpiracies and trea- 
ſonable correſpondences with the 
rebels in America. The moſt 
diſtinguiſhed noblemen and gen- 
tiemen of the minority were di- 
rectly pointed at. They were 
charged with having been the 
incendiaries, who by their dark 
and wicked practices had kindled 
up the war. This language ſound- 
ed in many of the addreſſes. But 
the news- papers were induftriouſly 
filled with jt. There it was daily 
and confidently aſſerted, that a 
very great number of letters from 
the moſt conſiderable Peers and 
members of parliament had been 
intercepted, and were actually in 
the hands of government. Theſe 
they aſſerted would be laid before 
the Grand Council of the nation, 
when the 'Tower would be ſpeedily 
filled with perſons of rank, and a 
full harveſt of impeachments and 
puniſhments ſucceed. This was 
carried ſo far, that it was ſaid a 
number of the members of both 
| houſes, who were deſcribed and 
underſtood, would not venture to 
attend their duty in parliament at 
the meeting, | 


Such reports, if not perfectly 


the Tower, for high treaſon. 


well founded, ate cautiouſſy to be 
encouraged or permitted, as cer- 
tain inevitable conſequences muſt 
neceſſarily follow, which may be 


productive of much miſchief and 


danger. For when the minds 
of any people have been long 
brooding over ſuch ſubjetts, trea- 
fons, plots, and conſpiracies, will 
haunt the ſleeping and wakin 

dreams of the weak, and exerciſe 
the profligate and wicked inge- 
nuity of thoſe, who make uſe of 


the public fear and credulity in 
framing accuſations, They may 


ſerve even to ſuggeſt ſchemes, 
which otherwiſe might not be 
thought of, to men of an enthuſi- 
aſtic turn and daring character. : 
At the opening of the ſeſſion, 
the report of a conſpiracy of a moſt 
extraordinary nature, at firſt alarm- 
ed the public fears, though it af- 


terwards became a ſubject of leſs 


ſerious diſcuſſion, It was an 
nounced in the Gazette, that a Mr. 
Sayre, an American born, and 
then a banker in London, was com- 
mitted by the Secretary of State to 
At 
firſt, people connected this account 


with the former reports; and it 
was univerſally ſuppoſed, that the 


treaſon of Mr. Sayre, conſiſted in 
remitting money, and conveying 
intelligence from parties here to 
the inſurgents in Amęrica. When 
the real ſtory came to be known, 
it could be ſcarcely believed, that 
the offence with which he ſtood 
charged, was nothing of this ſort, 
The crime for which he was com- 
mitted, was a deſign of ſeizing 


the perſon of his Majeſty, at aoon- 


day, in his paſſage to the Houſe 
of Peers; of conveying him a pri- 
ſoner to the Tower, afterwards 
out of the kingdom, and over - 

is ming 
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turning the whole form of govern- 
ment. The means, indeed, ſeem- 
ed very inadequate to the greatneſs 
of the end. An inconſiderable ſum 


of money was to be diſpoſed of in 


bribing a few Serjeants of the 
guards, who were alſo to lay out a 
art of it in bribing their men, 


and this handful, in the faces of 


the great majority of their fellows 
who were not bribed, were to ef- 
fect the double and arduous work 
of ſeizing the King's perſon and 
the Tower at the ſame time. No- 
thing ſeemed prepared for a pur 
poſe of this kind; nothing to 
overcome the military power which 
would aſſemble from all parts of 
the kingdom; to ſay nothing of 
the other obvious impediments, 

It was ſaid in juſtification of the 
commitment on ſuch extraordinary 


matter, that though there was but 


one witneſs to this charge, his 
teltimony was poſitive. That the 


folly of a wicked attempt, did not 
prove that no ſuch attempt could be 
made. That as the information. 


was officially laid before the Earl 
of Rochford, (who was then Se- 


. cretary of State for the ſouthern - 


department) whatever degree of 


credit it obtained in his private 
opinion, he was obliged officially, 


as the King's perſon was at all 


raentioned, and any danger to 1t 


implied, to prevent the poſſibility 
of ſuch an attempt, It mult be 
admitted, that this juſtification, 
ſuppoſing the proceſs unexception- 
able, ſeems perfectly good in law; 
but whether it is equally ſo in 


point of policy and diſcretion, 


may be doubted. It might have 
been as adviſable, to have exa- 
- mined into the nature of the tranſ- 
action, and how far it might be 


Sayre was taken in 


kingdom, and for a while con- 


Lord, that he not only readily ad- 
of 5ool. and that of two ſureties 


cution was attempted, and the bail 


ſupported by further evidence, 'be- 
fore ſo public and decided a ſtep 
was taken, . 
In whatever manner the diſcre- 
tion of this proceeding may be 
thought of, it is certain, that Mr. 


his houſe, and his pa- Ock. 23d. 
pers ſeized, when being examined 
before the Secretary of State, and 
confronted with his accuſer, bail 
was refuſed for his appearance, 
and he was committed to cloſe con- 
finement in the Tower. 

The report of this tranſaction 
flew like wild- fire 5 the 


firmed all the rumours that hac 
been already ſpread of treaſonable 
acts and deſigns; whilſt anxiety 
for the ſafety of the King's perſon, 
and the indignation and horror 
excited by ſo atrocious a deſign, 
abſorbed all other conſiderations 
with reſpect to public affairs. 

In the mean time, the order 
with reſpet to Mr. Sayre's 
confinement, was fo ſtrictly com- 
plied with, that it was with diffi- 
culty, and by particular applica- 
tion, his wife was permitted to ſee 
him, while all his other friends 
were refuſed that liberty. His 
confinement, however, laſted only 
for five days, at the end of which 
time, an Habeas Corpus being 
granted for his appearance before 
the Lord Chief Juſtice of the 
King's-Bench, the matter appear- 


ed in ſuch a light to that noble 


mitted him to bail, but received 
his own ſecurity in the trifling ſum. 


in as much, for his appearance to 
anſwer for the charge. No proſe- 


being 
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being diſcharged, he ſued Lord theuſand pounds damages, Habe, 


Rochford for illegal impriſonment, 
for which a jury granted him a 


however, to the future determina- 
tion on a queſtion of law. 


CHAP. IV. 


Speech from the throne. Addreſs. Motion for an amendment. Great de- 
bates. Amendment rejected, and the original addreſs paſſed by a great 


majority. ' Debates renewed upon receiving the report, 


commitment, withdrawn. 


Motion for re- 


Motion for a new amendment, ſubſtituted in 


its place. Amendment rejected, after long debates, and the original ad- 


arejs paſſed. Motion for an amen ment to the addreſs in the Houſe of 


Lords, Great debates. Original addręſi paſſed. Proteſt. 


UCH was in general the ſtate 
& of public affairs in England 


and America, previous to and 


about the time of the meeting of 


arliament. In the 
OR. agen eck from the throne, 
1775. after accounting for 
this early meeting by the ſituation 
of America, heavy complaints. ere 
made of the miſrepreſentations of 


the leaders of ſedition in the colo- 


nies, who having firſt infuſed into 
the minds of the people, a ſyſtem 
of opinions repugnant to their true 
conſtitutional ſubordination, had 
at length commenced hoſtilities, 


and uſurped the whole powers of 


government. His Majeſty then 
entered into the difference ot the 
views of thoſe leaders, and of 
thoſe of the crown and parliament, 
from whence the former derived 
their preſent advantages. The 
view of the latter was rather to un- 
deceive, than puniſh. Therefore 
only ſmall forces were ſent, and 
propoſitions of a conciliatory na- 
ture accompanied the meaſures 
taken to enforce authority. The 
former, whilſt they endeavoured 
to delude with ſpeciouf profeſſions, 
had in view nothing but the eſta- 
bliſhing of an independent empire, 
That the conſequences of the ſuc- 


ceſs of each plan were too obvious. 


The ſpirit of the Britiſh nation was 


too high, and its reſources tod nu- 
merous, to ſuffer her tamely to 


loſe what had been acquired with 
ſo great toil, nurſed with great 


tenderneſs, and protected at much 
expence of blood and treaſure.. 
That wiſdom, and in the end cle- 
mene), required a full exertion of 
theſe reſources. That the navy 
had been increaſed, and the land 


ſorces greatly augmented. Foreign 


ſuccours (though no treaty was 
then concluded) were held out. 
The diſpoſition of the Hanover 
troops in Mahon and Gibraltar 
was ſpecified. In the end, an aſ- 
ſurance of the royal mercy was 
given, as ſoon as the deluded mul- 
titude ſhould become ſenſible of 
their error, and to prevent the in- 
conveniences which might ariſe 
from the great diſtance of their ſi- 
tuation, and to remove as ſoon as 
poſſible the calamities which they 
ſuffer, authority would be given 
to certain perſons upon the ipot, 


to grant general or particular par- 


dons and indemnities, in ſuch 


manner, and to ſuch perſons, as 
they ſhould think fit, and to re- 
ceive the ſubmiſſion of any pro- 
vince or colony which ſhould be, 
diſpoſed 
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were not originally well conſidered, 


diſpoſed to return to its allegiance. 
It was alſo obſerved, that it might 
be proper to authoriſe ſuch com- 
miſſioners, to reſtore any province 
or colony, returning to its alle- 
glance, to the free exerciſe of its 
trade and commerce, and to the 
ſame protection and ſecurity as if 
it had never revolted, = 

At the concluſion they were in- 
formed, that from aſſurances re- 
ceived, as well as from the general 
appearances of affairs in Europe, 
there was no apparent probability 
that the meaſures which they might 
adopt, would be interrupted by 


diſputes with any foreign power. 


The addreſſes in anſwer to this 
ſpeech, which, as uſual, were an 


adoption of the whole, with no 


other alteration in the terms, but 
what was neceſſary to the differ- 
ence of ſituation of the makers, 
produced fimilar eirects with thoſe 
of the preceding ſeſſion; long and 
earneſt debates in both houfes, and 


a proteſt in one. The reſemblance 


was not leſs perſect in the ſuperior 
force by which they were carried 
through. | 
The mingrity were little diſ- 
ſed to give way to theſe ad- 
Areſſes in the form in which they 
were brought in. An amendment 


0 the addreſs in the Houſe of 


Commons was moved for by Lord 
John Cavendiſh, propoſing to leave 
aut the whole, except the intro- 


ductory paragraph, and to ſubſti- 


tute in the place a declaration 
«5 That they beheld, with the ut- 
moſt concern, the diſorders and 
diſcontents in the colonies, rather 
increaſed than djminiihed by the 
means that had been uſed to ſup- 


Pteſs and allay them; a circum- 


ſtance alone ſufficient to give them 
Jait reaſon to fear, that thoſe means 


3 


cils; and to nouriſh, without hope 


or properly adapted to their ends, 
That, they were ſatisfied by ex- 

erience, that the misfortune had, 
in a great meaſure, ariſen from the 
want of full and perfect informa. 
tion of the true ftate and condition 
of the colonies being laid before 
parliament ; by reaſon of which, 
meaſures injurious and inefficacious 
had been carried into execution 
from whence no ſalutary end could 
have been reaſonably expected; 
tending to tarniſh the luſtre of the 
Britiſh arms, to bring diſcredit on 
the wiſdom of his Majeſty's coun- 


as Ame as. 


of end, a moſt unhappy civil war. 
That, deeply impreſſed with 
the melancholy ſtate of public con- 
cerns, they would, in the fulleſt 
information they could obtain, and 
with the moſt mature deliberation 
they could employ, review the 
whole of the late proceedings, 
that they may be enabled to diſco- 
ver, as they will be moſt willing ta 
apply, the moſt effeQual means of 
reſtoring order to the diſtracted af- 
fairs of the Britiſh empire, confi- 
dence to his Majeſty's government, 
obedience, by a prudent and tem- 
perate uſe of 1ts powers, to the au- 
thority of 2 and ſatis- 
faction and happineſs to all his 
people. That, by theſe means, 
they truſt to avoid any occaſion of 
having recourſe to the alarmin 
and dangerous expedient, of call- 
ing in foreign forces to the ſupport 
of his Majeſty's authority within 
his own dominions, and the ſtill 
more dreadful calamity, of ſhed- 
ding Britiſh blood by Britiſh arms.“ 
This motion brought on a ſeries 
of long and moſt intereſting de- 
bates, which were conducted with 
the utmoſt eagerneſs, and uncea- 
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fing energy on both ſides, and in- 
termixed with much acrimony and 
bitterneſs. In this conteſt the 
ſpeech was taken to pieces, and 
every part of it moſt ſeverely ſeru- 
tinized, The miniſters were 
charged with having brought their 
ſovereign into the moſt diſgraceful 
and unhappy ſituation of any mo- 
narch now living, Their conduct 
had already wreſted the ſceptre of 
America out of his hands. One 
half of the empire was loſt, and 
the other thrown into a ſtate of 
anarchy and confuſion, After ha- 
ving ſpread corruption like a de- 
luge through the land, until all 
public virtue was loft, and the peo- 
ple were inebriated with vice and 
profiigacy, they were then taught, 


in the paroxyſms of their infatua- 


tion and madneſs, to cry out for 
havoc and war, Hiſtory could not 
ſhew an inſtance, of ſuch an em- 
pire ruined in ſuch a manner, 
They had loſt a greater extent of 
dominion in the firſt campaign, of 
a ruinous civil war, which was in- 
tentionally produced by their own 
acts, than the moſt celebrated con- 
querors had ever acquired in ſo 
ſhort a ſpace of time. : 

The ſpeech was ſaid to be com- 


poſed of a mixture of aſſumed and 
falſe facts, with ſome general un- 


defined and undiſputed axioms, 
which no body would attempt to 
controvert. Of the former, that 
of charging the colonies with aim- 
ing at independence, was ſeverely 
reprehended, as being totally un- 
founded, bein 
to the whole tenor of their conduct, 
to their moſt expreſs declarations 
both by wort and by writing, and 
to what every perſon of any intel- 
ligence knew of their general tem- 


per and diſpoſition, But what 


g directly contrary 


they never intended, we may drive 
them to. They will undoubtedly 
prefer independence to flavery. 


They will never continue their 


connection with this country, un- 
leſs they can be connected with its 
privileges. The continuance of 
hoſtility, with the determined re- 
fuſal of all ſecurity for theſe privi - 
leges, will infallibly bring on ſe- 
paration. r 
The charge of their making 
profeſſions of duty, and propoſals 
of reconciliation, only for the in- 
ſidious pur poſe of amuſing and de- 
ceiving, was equally reprobated. 
It was inſiſted, that, on the con- 
trary, theſe had from the begin- 
ning, told them honeltly, openly, 
and bravely, without diſguiſe or 
reſerve, and declared to all the 
world, that they never would ſub- 
mit to be arbitrarily taxed by any 


* 


body of men whatſoever, in which 


they were not repreſented. The 

did not whiſper behind the door, 
nor mince the matter; they told 
fairly what they would do, and 


have done, if they were unhappily 
urged to the laſt extremity. And 


that though the miniſters affected 
not to believe them, it was evident, 


from the armament which they 


ſent out, that they did; for ho-w-- 
ever incompetent that armament 
has been to the end, no body could 
admit a doubt that it was intended 
to oppoſe men in arms, and to 
compel by force ; the incompetence. 
for its purpoſes proceeding merely 
from that blind ignorance, and 
total miſconception of American 
affairs, which had operated upon 
the miniſters in every part of their 


conduct. | 


This ſhameful accuſation, they 


ſaid, was only to cover that 


wretched conduct, and, if poſſible, 


to 


— 


# 
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to hide or excuſe, the diſgrace and 
failure that had attended all their 
meaſures, Was apy other part of 
their policy more commendable, 
or more ſucceſsful? Did the cruel 
and ſanguinary laws of the pre- 
ceding ſeſſion, anſwer any of the 
purpoles for which they were pro- 
poſed? Had they in any degree 
fulfilled the triumphant predic- 


. * 


tions, had they kept in countenance 


the overbearing vaunts of the mi- 


niſter? They have now ſunk into 
the ſame nothingneſs with the ter- 
rors of that armed force which was 


to have looked all America into 


ſubmiſſion. The Americans have 
faced the one, and they deſpiſe 
the injuſtice and iniquity of the 
others. e 

Vet the miniſters cannot pretend 
that they have entered, or been 
led, blindfolded into theſe de- 
ſtructive meaſures. They have 
been repeatedly warned, ſeſſion 
after ſeſſion, of the danger in 
Which they were involving them- 
ſelves, and of the ruin into which 
they were plunging the nation ; 
the conſequences were ſo truly fore- 


told, the predictions have been ſo 


exactly verified, that they ſeem 
now rather the effect of ſome ex- 
traordinary inſpiration, than of 
reaſon founded upon obſervation, 
and applied to the nature and re- 
lation of things. Theſe warnings 
they received from thoſe gentlemen 
in oppoſition, wham they with 


and endeayour to ſtigmatize, as 


operated upon only by factious 
motives, as enemies to their coun- 


try, and as framers of ſedition 


both here and in America. Theſe 
are the Caflandra's, who foretold 
the deſtruction which the miniſters 


D 


were bringing upon their country, 
and who, becauſe they fore ſaw the 


ſiſted upon by 


danger, are unworthily to be 
blake with the imputation of 
having produced the evils which 
they foretold. 

But the miniſters, they ſaid, had 
other ſources of information, and 
which, in ſpite of reaſon and ex- 
perience, they were fill evidently 
determined to rely upon. 'Thele 
were the falſe, partial, illiberal 
repreſentations, of artful, deſign- 
ing, and intereſted men, who had 


held public offices in America, and 


who wanted to increaſe their own 
influence, emoluments, and au- 
thority, as well as to find the means 
of gratifying their petty prejudices 
and reſentments, by extending the 
powers of the crown to the preju- 
dice of the people. Men who be— 
came at length ſo ſoured by the op- 
poſition they met with, and the 
conſequent diſappointment in all 
their ſchemes, that all their ſenti- 


ments ſeem to have been dictated 


only by malice and revenge. 
'The diſgrace and danger of 
calling in foreign troops to ſettle 
our domeſtic quarrels, of rendering 
them the arbiters in a conteſt with 
our own people, were ſtrongly in- 
the oppoſition, 
They faid, that this new dignity, 
of which we were become of late ſo 
wonderfully fond, was of a very 
peculiar nature. That while it 
was ſo writable with reſpect to our 
own people, that the mention of 
an American right or privilege, 


operated upon it in the moſt vio- 


lent degree, it crouched in the 
moſt ſuppliant manner in its cm- 
merce with foreigners. It was not 
difficult to bring examples from 
hiſtory, to ſhew the danger of 
calling in foreigners in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances. | 
The country gentlemen were 
repeatedly 
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epeatedly called upon to ſupport 
he amendment, and not to glve 


heir approbation to the dangerous 


nd ſanguinary meaſures propoſed 
n the ſpeech, until they had, at 


-aſt, conſidered the ſubject, and 


zad the neceſſary information laid 
before them. They were aſked, 
f they would for ever continue to 
an blindfolded into every de- 
tructive meaſure that was pro- 
poſed, without once hefitating or 


eflecting upon the common ruin, 


n which they were involving them- 
elves with the nation? Would 
hey ftill follow, without exami- 
ation or enquiry, thoſe leaders 
ho had already deceived and miſ- 


ed them in every thing, until 


hey had brought us into our pre- 
ent moſt diſaſtrous circumitances ? 
Jad they yet had time to conſider 
he difficulties attending the ſup- 
ort of an army of 70,000 men, on 
he other ſide of the Atlantic? 

ad they calculated how many 
houſand tons of ſhipping would 
de neceſſary for their conveyance, 
nd for their ſupport, or what the 


lying them with freth proviſions 
rom Smithfield market, and with 
evetables, and all other neceſſa- 


»0urhood ? Theſe were matters 
pf ſerious conſideration. The land- 


tax muſt this ſefion be riſen to 


four fillings, and the moſt ſan- 
guine imagination can fcarcely 
hope that it will ever again be 
lowered, even ſuppoſing the molt 
tortunate change of circumſtances, 
Thus are their eſtates already 
1ortyaged to one fifth of the value 
| their clear income; and if this 
ruinous war is carried on to the ex- 


ent that is held out, they might 


2xpence might amount to, of ſup- 


ries, from London and its neigh- 


expect at its end to 
gage doubled. F 
'They were taught to conſider, 
ſuppoſing, (which was far from 
being admitted) that we ſhould be 
ſucceſsful, how they ſhould: be re- 
paid the enormous expences which 
they muſt neceſſarily incur in proſe- 
cuting the conflict. They were aſk - 
ed, whether burnt towns, milit 


find the mort- 


executions, a total loſs of trade, a 


change, or annihilation of pro- 
perty, with ruined and depopu- 
lated provinces, ſtill ſmoking un- 
der all the calamities of a cruel ei- 
vil war, would be able to repay 
fifty, ſixty, or a {till greater num 
ber of millions of money, which 
would probably be loſt or expend- 
ed in the conteſt, This firſt loſs, 
great as it might be, was not, 
however, the worſt part of the 
conſequence. Thoſe wide and 
ruined dominions, irritated as the 
remaining poſſeſſors ever muſt con- 
tinue, with an immortal abhor- 
rence of our name and nation, 
could only be kept in ſubjugation, 
by an immenſe ſtanding army, and 
a very conſiderable naval force. 
They demanded whether any gen- 
tleman, the leaſt informed in the 
hittory of mankind, could once 
imagine, that ſuch an eftabliſh= 

ment would or could be ſupported 
by ſuch a people. America, in its 
priſtine ſtate of vigour and felicity, 


when it ploried in the Engliſh 


conſtitution, was itſelf a living 
and unparalleled proof of its ex- 
cellence, and pointed it out as an 
honour to human nature and ſo- 
ciety, muſt, even in that ſtate, 
have ſunk beneath the burthen. 
How will it be then when 'ſhe is 
thus fallen and debilitated, and 


when ſhe conſiders every man em- 


Ployed 


* 
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payed in that ſervice by fea and 
land, as rivetting on. her chains, 
as her ſworn and implacable 
enemy ? 
The fleet and army of England, 
and as ſhe has not men ſufficient, 
hoſts of foreign mercenaries muſt 
be hired, and compoſe her ſtand- 
ing peace eſtabliſhment. 
conſequences of ſo enormous an ad- 
ditional power thrown into the 
hands of the crown, are too ob- 
' vious to require any comment, and 
too melancholy to be dwelt upon 
with pleaſure. The Engliſh con- 
ſtitution will inevitably periſh in 
the ſame grave, into which our 
pride and injuſtice had a little be- 
fore precipitated the liberties of 
America. 

If ſuch are the conſequences of 
the moſt perfe& ſucceſs which the 
miniſters can wiſh for, by the 
compleat reduction of the colonies, 
they aſked, in what ſituation ſhall 
we be if we fail in the attempt? 

The moſt violent advocates for war, 
do not even pretend to any cer- 
tainty of ſucceſs. That queſtion 
15 acknowledged by all to be pro- 
blematical; and are the conſe- 
guences 1n that event to be totally 
overlooked? Should we unfortu- 
nately be foiled and diſgraced in a 
ruinous conteſt with our own peo- 
ple, in a war attended with cir- 
cumſtances of expence, before un- 
heard of in the hiſtory of mankind, 
and unſuppoſed in the calculations 
of politicians; ſhould our fleets and 
armies be waſted and ruined, our 
treaſures exhauſted, our expend1- 
ture and taxes increaſed, in an in- 
verſe proportion to our loſs of 
power, dominion, and commerce, 


overwhelming the old, and our an- 
cient friends and fellow- ſubjects 
were become our rivals and com- 


* 


The 


petitors in every thing that wy 
left, if the poſſibility of theſe un. 
happy events is admitted, is not 
the preſent a proper time to view 
them in their utmoſt extent, and to 


uſe every poſlible means to prevent 


their taking place? Is not the ſi. 
tuation in which ſuch circum. 
ſtances would place us with reſped 
to the reſt of Europe, an obje& 
of conſideration ? | 

Surely no ſubjects were ever dif. 
cuſſed in any aſſembly, which 
called more ftrongly for the 
fulleſt and cleareit information, 
the moſt -mature 
and for higher wiſdom in deter. 
mining. | | 

Upon the whole, it was con- 
tended by oppoſition, that either 
adminiſtration had been moſt 
groſsly impoſed upon themſelves 
in every thing relative to the colo- 


nies, or had intentionally de- 
ceived and miſled parliament, by 


the ſuppreſſion of true in formation, 
and the advancement of falſe, in 
order thereby to lead the nation 
piecemeal, and by ſtated progreſſes 
into a war, until they were ſo far 
involved, that there could not be a 
poſſibility of receding. From 
theſe premiſes they inferred, that 
whether our calamities proceeded 
from their ignorance and incapa- 
city, or from a traiterous deſign of 
impoſition, in either caſe, they 
were no longer fit to be truſted in 
any public affairs, much leſs with 
thoſe, which they had already in- 


volved in ſuch ruin, it = to- 


tally immaterial in this reſpett, 
what motives influenced their con- 
duct, or from what cauſes their 


_ faults proceeded. 
whilſt a newly-acquired debt was 


On the other ſide, the veracity 
of the ſpeech in all its parts, was 


warmly contended for. In parti- 


' cular, the charge againſt the Ame- 


Ticans 


deliberation, 


ficans of ſeeking „ 


In proof, it was aſked, whether 
the Congreſs had not ſeized all the 
powers of government ? Whether 
they had not raiſed armies, and 
taken meaſures for paying, cloath- 
ing, and ſubſiſting them? Have they 


upon continental credit? Are they 


not waging war in all its forms 
againſt this country, at the very 
inftant that they hypocritically pre- 
tend to owe a conſtitutional obe- 
dience to her? Are theſe acts of 
ſovereignty and independence, or 
are they only the dutiful and loyal 
applications of ſubjects for obtain- 
ing a redreſs of grievances? It was 
inſiſted, that their words corre- 
ſponded with their actions; that 
in the intercepted letters and pa- 
pers, as well as the public writings 
and declarations of ſeveral of their 
leaders, they boaſt of the labour 
and ſucceſs with which they are 
new modelling their government, 
and talk of their new empire. as 
already eſtabliſhed. Can any one 
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tendency of their views ? 
It was aſked, what even the lan- 
guage they held out for the de- 
ception of this country amounted 
to? The Congreſs have declared 
in general terms that they did not 
aim at independency. But if we 


and compare them with this gene- 
ral afſertion, we ſhall find, that 
the dependence which they would 
acknowledge, will virtually amount 


dience to whoever fits on the 


ciation of the juriſdiction of the 
Erith lepibaturs.” Ht 


U 


was moſt ſtrenuouſly ſupported. 


not iſſued bills to a great amount * 


after this pretend to queſtion the 


examine their particular claims, 


to little more than a nominal obe- 


throne, and very nearly a renun- 
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As to conciliation, every hop 
of that ſort, was ſaid, to be 7 5 


at an end. Parliament had al- 
ready tried every experiment to 
reclaim the incorrigible diſpoſition 


of the Americans, endeavouring, 
if poſſible, to avoid bringing mat - 


ters to the utmoſt extremity. But 


what has ſhe gained by this con- 


duct? her lenity, her reluctance 
not forming a marine? Are they 


to puniſn, was conſtrued into weak - 
neſs and fear, and the time which 
ſhe ſacrificed to forbearance and 
moderation, was ſedulouſly applied 
by the Americans to preparation 
and war. If the matter in diſpute 
were merely a contention for a re- 


venue, it might be prudent to ſuſ- 


pend that claim till a more favour- 
able ſeaſon; parliament, though 


ſhe could not give up the right off 


taxation, had already obviated the 


objections that were made to the 
exerciſe of it, by permitting the 


Americans to tax themſelves; but 
what return have they made to this 


indulgence? they have given a. 
- new proof of their diſobedience 


and contempt ; for though they 
knew any reaſonable ſum would 
be accepted, they would not gra- 
tify this country ſo far as to contri- 
bute a ſingle ſhilling towards the 
common exigencies of the ſtate. 

In a word, it was inſiſted, that 
the queſtion was no longer confined 


to any particular exerciſe of the 
authority of Great Britain, but 


extended to the very being of the 
ſovereignty itſelf. That in this 
ſtate, an accommodation was im- 
practicable; and any advance to- 


. wards it on our fide, except in the 


line laid down in the ſpeech, and 


accompanied with ſuch a military 
force as would command obe- 
dience, would be pernicious as well 
as diſgraceful. It was acknow- 


ledged, 
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ledged, that it were much to be 
. wiſhed, that affairs were now pre- 
ciſely in the ſame ſituation, that 
they had been in the year 1763; 
but matters had taken ſuch a turn, 
and things were ſo totally changed 
_ fince that time, that it was in vain 
now to look back; and as to a re- 


peal of the great body of Ameri- 


can laws which had been paſſed 
within that period, ſuch à meaſure 
would be a virtual ſurrender of 


America, to all uſeful or beneficial 


intents and purpoſes whatſoever, 


As to any retroſpect into the 
cauſes of theſe troubles, or the 


manner in which we had been 
brought into the preſent unhappy 
. fituation, it was not apprehended 


that ſuch an enquiry could anſwer 


any uſeful purpoſe. The preſent 


object was to remedy, not to in- 


veſtigate the evil. It was believ- 


ed, that no miniſtry ſince the time 
of the ſtamp act had been entirely 


free from blame upon the ſubject; 


that probably the fault did not ſo 
much lie in any particular mea- 


ſures, as in that variable and fluc- 
tuating conduct, which had ſo re- 
markably prevailed with reſpect 


to America; that the nature of 
our government, however, had 
rendered ſuch a conduct in ſome 
degree unavoidable; but the great 
weight of blame was thrown upon 
thoſe, who not ſatisfied with expreſ- 
ſing their diſapprobation of parti- 
cular meaſures, had argued both 
within and without doors, againſt 
the authority of the ſupreme legi- 
ſlature itſelf; aud who, from an 
. exceſs of zeal in ſupport of Ame- 
rica, and an apprehenſion that the 
colonies: might be ruled with too 
heavy a hand, ſeemed too much 


to forget the intereſts of the mother 


.country. By 0 . o 1 * 


. Ing the meaſures propoſed in the 
| ſpeech, it was ſaid, that it did-ng 


. ſhame, ruin, and diſgrace. The 


upon them. The future fate 9 


' conſequences that would attend 


with us, in our trade, and in our 
_ deareſt intereſts, in every quartet 


rica would be attended with great 
and numerous difficulties. That 
it was a conteſt of the moſt ſeriou 
nature; and however fſucceſsfil 


ſituation, it was the firſt duty of 
the intereſts of a great people were 


mittèd to. 
ever, greater than we had often fur- 


ſtrength, the numerous reſources, 
and above all, the high and invin- 
cible ſpirit of the Britiſh nation, 
which, when rouzed, knows 10 
oppoſition, but riſes in proportiot 
to the magnitude of the difficulty 
and danger. Let us recollect the 


As to the expediency of. adopt, 


admit of a queſtion. We were noy 
in a ſituation, which did not affor] 
a poſſibility of receding, withoy 


conteſt was empire. We muſt ei. 
ther ſupport and. eſtabliſh our ſo. 
vereignty, or give up America fy 
ever. The eyes of all Europe wen 


the Britiſh Empire, and of age 
yet unborn, would depend upq 
their firmneſs or indeciſion. {4 
ſtrong picture was drawn, of the 


America's becoming an independ. 


ent empire; of her 1nterferency 


of the globe, It was acknoy. 
ledged, that the reduction of Ame. 


we might be, that the conſequen- 
ces mult be ſeverely felt by the 
nation. But however aweful the 


a great national: aſſembly, not to 
deſpair of the republic; and where 


at ſtake, difficulties muſt be en. 
countered and overcome, not ſub- 


The difficulties were not, how: 


mounted. Let us recolle& the 


great, exteflſive, and ſucceſsful 
= Wars, 


other occaſions. 


wars, which this country carried 
on before America was known; 
or that late period when we de- 
fended this very people from the 
attacks of the moſt powertul and 
warlike nation in Europe; when 
our armies gave law, and our fleets 
rode triumphant on every | coaſt. 
Shall we then be told, that this 
people of yeſterday, whole great- 


neſs is the work of our own hands, 


can reſiſt the powerful efforts of this 
nation; ng” | 

As to the danger apprehended 
from foreign powers, they ſaid, 
that we were never more unembar- 


raſſed in that reſpect than at pre- 


ſent; but that however, it were 
ridiculous to ſuppoſe, that we were 
to court the approbation, and wait 
the conſent of every ſtate in Europe, 
before we durſt venture to quell or 
to puniſh, a commotion or rebel- 
lion among our own people. They 
concluded, that war was at all times 
an evil, but in many inſtances, as 
in this, an inevitable one; that in 
ſuch caſes, regret or complaint 
could anſwer no purpoſe; we were 
plunged in, and muſt depend upon 
our native reſources and bravery to 
carry us through as ſucceſsfully as 
they had already ſo often done upon 

Amongſt the matter brought 
forth by the replies to ſome of the 


foregoing poſitions, the concilia- 


tory propoſi tion of the preceding 
ſeſſion, became of courſe a ſubject 
of diſcuſſion. The oppoſition con- 
tended, that taxation, as it had 


been originally, was ſtill the ob- 


ject of contention; that it was not 
in any degree chauged by what 


was falfely and ridiculouſly called 


the conciliatory propoſition; the 


Americans denied the right and 


refiſted the power of taxation, 0 
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unconſtitutional; an inſidious pro- 
poſal is held out, ſolely with re- 
gard to the temporary manner of ex- 
erciſing that right; a propoſal 
which, far from giving it up, had 
been ſupported as the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt effectual exerciſe of it, and 
which was evidently calculated, 
only to produce diſſentions amongſt 
the colonies, without ſatisfaction 
to that country, or relief to this. 
No change is made in the claim, 
or in the cauſe of diſpute. They 
reject that alſo; and the queſtion 
is ſtill in its original ſtate, without 
the leaſt change in reſpect to its 
nature or eſſence. They therefore 
inſiſted, that it was not fact, that 
the Americans when conſtitutionally 
called upon, had ever refuſed to 
contribute a juſt proportion to the 
defence of the empire. i, 
The queſtion of rebellion was 
alſo agitated ; and it was aſſerted, 
that the taking up of arms.in the 


defence of juſt rights, did not, ac- 


cording to the ſpirit of the Britiſh 
conſtitution, comewithin that com- 
prehenſion. It was alfo aflerted 
with great confidence, that not- 
withſtanding the miſchiefs the 


Americans had ſuffered, and the * 


great loſſes they had fuſtained, they 
would ſtill readily lay down their 
arms, and return with the greateſt 
good-will and emulation to their 
duty, if candid and unequivocal. 

meaſures were taken for re-inſtat- 
ing them. in their former rights. 
But that this muſt be done ſpeedi- 
ly, before the evils had taken too 
wide an extent, andthe animoſity 
and irritation ariſing from them, 
had gone beyond a certain pitch. 

The boaſted lenity of parlia- 


ment was much rallied. It wass 


aſked, whether the Boſton port bill, 
by Which, without trial vr condem- 
"Þ nation, 
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nation, a number: of people were 
ſtripped of their commercial pro- 
perty, and even deprived of the 
benefit of their real eſtates, was an 
inſtance of it? Was it to be found 
In the fiſhery bill, by which large 
countries were cut off from the uſe 
of the elements, and deprived of 
the proviſion which nature had al- 
lotted for their ſuſtenance? Or was 
taking away the charter, and all 
the rights of a people, without 
trial or forfeiture, the meaſure of 
lenity from which ſuch applauſe 


was now ſought? Was the indem- 


nity held out to military power le- 
nity, Was it lenity to free ſoldiers 
from a trial in the country, where 


the murders with which they ſhould 


ſtand charged, when acting in ſup- 
port of civil and revenue officers, 


were committed, and forcing their 


accuſers to come to England at the 
| Pleaſure of a governor. | 
In the courſe of theſe long and 


warm debates, all the old queſtions, 


on the right of taxation, on vir- 
tual repreſentation, on the digni- 
ty of parliament, the ſupremacy 
of the legiſlature, and on the ab- 
ſolute neceſfity, that a ſupreme and 


_ © uncontroulable power, . muſt be 


ſomewhere lodged in all govern- 
ments, were again canvaſſed; and 


the old ground, which had been 


ſo often traced, was ſo embelliſh- 
ed, either by a freſhneſs of colour- 
ing, or by changing the poſition, 
or ſituation of the objects, as to 
give it in ſeveral parts the appear- 
ance of novelty. 5 
The gentleman who had ſe- 


conded the motion for the addreſs, 


and who had himſelf been a go- 
vernor of one of the ſouthern co- 


lonies, having hazarded ſomething 


like a propoſal, for encouraging 
the negroes in that part of Ame- 


Was mo 


rica to riſe againſt their maſters, 


and for ſending ſome regiments to 


ſupport and encourage them, in 
carrying the deſign into exegution, 

ſeverely reprehended from 
the other ſide, and the ſcheme to- 
tally reprobated, as being too 
black, horrid, and wicked, to be 


heard of, much leſs adopted by 


any civilized people. 

Theſe long debates were put an 
end to, at about half an hour paſt 
four o'clock in the morning, by a 


diviſion upon the latter motion; 


when the amendment was rejected 
by a majority of 278, againſt 108. 


The original queſtion being then 


put, the motion for the addreſs 
was carried without a diviſion. 
Though the fatiguing buſineſs 


they had gone through, and the 


lateneſs of their breaking up, 
would have well excuſed the re- 
ceſs of a day, the forms of the 
houſe in' this inſtance prevented it, 
as they were obliged, that after- 


noon, to receive the report upon 


the addreſs, from the committee. 
'This circumſtance afforded an op- 
portunity for renewing all the pre- 
ceding debates, and for bringing 
up ſuch ſubjects, as had either 
been paſſed over, or but ſlightly 


touched upon before, 


To explain this matter it will be 


_ neceſſary to obſerve, that the part 


of the ſpeech which mentioned as 


a favour the ſending of Hanove- 


rian troops to Gibraltar and Mi- 


norca, as well as the correſponding 
part of the addreſs, which acknow- 


ledged and returned thanks for it 


in that ſenſe, had, beſides the 


party in declared oppoſition, given 
diſguſt to ſeveral of thoſe gentle- 


men, who call themſelves 7nde- 


pendent; a diſtinction, which is 


well known, to include a wan 
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and powerful body in that houſe. 
The gentlemen under that appel- 
lation, who had long been diſtin- 
uiſhed in the late reigns for the 
ending of their oppoſition to 
court meaſures, have for ſeveral 
years paſt taken the contrary fide, 
and been as remarkable, from an 
uniform ſupport of adminiſtration, 
in almoſt all cafes. In American 
affairs particularly, they have al- 
ways been among the foremoſt, in 
propoling or ſupporting the moſt 
cercive meaſures, - ee 

It is ſo well known, as ſcarcely 
to require mention, that an aver- 
ſion to continental connections, 
with ſomething bordering upon an 
antipathy, to the employing of 
foreign troops in any caſe whatſo- 
ever, had formerly been one of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed tenets, in 
the political creed of the party 
which we have deſcribed; and 
whatever revolutions. other, parts 
of their doctrine may ſince have 
undergone, this article ſeems to 
have been preſerved tolerably pure 
and inviolate. Upon this occa- 
hon, however, it ſhewed its effi- 
cacy; for ſome of theſe gentlemen 
were ſo diſſatisfied, that though 
they warmly approved of all the 
other parts of the addreſs, they, 
upon that account only, went away 
without giving their votes. Others 
who continued in the houſe would 
not, however, give their votes, 
until they had received what they 
underſtood to be an aſſurance, that 
full ſatisfaction would be after- 
wards given upon that ſubje&. _ 
In this, however, they found 
themſelves totally di appointed, no 


ing in the miniſter. Whether they 
conſidered themſelves as deceived 
or not, with reſpect to the implied 
Vo IL. XIX. 1776. | | 
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condition on which many of-thent 
had ſupported the addreſs in the 
preceding debate, it is probable, 
that they thought themſelves much 
lighted in not having a greater 


deference paid to their opinion and 


principles, and it is not to be 
doubted, that the meaſure itſelf 


appeared to them as exceedingly _- 


illegal and dangerous, By this 


means, when the 7 7 came to be 


received, the miniſter found, to his 
ſurpriſe, the addreſs unexpec- 
tedly attacked and oppoſed from 


all quarters; thoſe Who excepted 


only to that particular part, A 


thrown, into one common maſs of 
oppoſition, with thoſe who equal- 
ly condemned it in all its princi- 
ples... | . | 


It was infiſted upon in the moſt 


peremptory terms, that the mea - 
ſure was illegal and unconſtitu- 
tional in the higheſt degree; that 
it was directly repugnant to, and 


ſubverſive of the principles, of the 


bill of rights; that it Would eſta- 
bliſh a precedent of a moſt alarm- 


ing and dangerous tendency, as it 


recognized a right in the crown to 
introduce foreigners into the Bri- 
tiſh dominions, and to raiſe armies 
without the conſent of parliament; 
that it was ſtill rendered the more 
alarming, and required the more 
immediate reprobation, from its 
being wanton and unneceſſary 


in point of policy, and from its 


being ſo ſtrenuouſly defended by 
the miniſters, both of which af- 
forded too much room for appre- 
henſion, that its oſtenſible pur 


Poſes covered others of a very dif- 
a | no ferent nature; | 
diſpoſition at all of the fort appear- 


On the fide of adminiſtration; 
the exceptionable clauſe in the ad- 
dreſs was defended, as being only 
a compliment; as feturning thanks 

8] only 
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only for the good intentions from 
which it originated, without in- 
cluding any approbation of the 
meaſure itſelf ; that decency abſo- 
lutely required the firſt, though 
they ſhould hereafter condemn the 
other. The meaſure itſelf was 
vindicated on the plea of neceſſi- 
ty, on the ill conſequences that 
might have proceeded from de- 
tay; on the ground of precedent, 
particularly that of the Dutch 
troops in the year 1745; its being 
thoroughly legal and conſtitu- 
tional, was alſo ſtrongly contend- 
ed for; and the crown lawyers en- 
deavoured to reſtrain the conſtruc- 
tion of the bill of rights, by ſhew- 
ing that its operation extended no 
farther than this ifland. 

In the mean time, the miniſter 
was repeatedly called upon from 
different parts of the houſe, and 
by many of his old and warm 
friends, as well as by the real op- 
poſition, to give an aſſurance, that 
if the addreſs were permitted to 
paſs in its preſent form, he 


would, on fome future day to be 
appointed, bring the legality of 


the meaſure under the confidera- 
tion of the houſe. | 
was, however, at that time abfo- 
lutely inflexible on that point. He 
perhaps conſidered this peeviſh- 
neſs in his own party, as deſerv- 
ing rather of reprehenſion than in- 
dulgence. No direct anſwer could 


be obtained from him; and at 
length, when it could be no longer 


ſhifted off, he ſaid with an appa- 
rent indifference, that the mili- 
tary eſtimates would foon be laid 
before the houſe, which he ſup- 
poſed would afford a fitter op 
tunity for the diſcuſſion of the ſub- 
ject than the preſent. | 
© l 


24 


The miniſter 


por- 


However it was, many of the 
country gentlemen, who uſually 
fell in with the court, did not con- 
ſider this ſteadineſs as well timed. 
A motion was made by one of 
them, and ſeconded by another, 
for re- committing the addreſs. The 
debates which now aroſe became ſo 
general, as by degrees to take in 
the whole round of American bu. 
ſineſs. Nothing was left untouch. 
ed. In the courſe of them it was 
repeatedly thrown out both by 
friends and adverſaries, that the 
Hanoverian buſineſs was not a 
meaſure of the miniſter's own z and 
hints were given that it had been 
dictated by the ſame overruling in- 
fluence, which had often before 


been charged in other matters, 


with obliging him to act contrary 
to his diſpoſition and opinion. 
Upon this imputation of ſecret in- 
fluence, he avowed the meaſure, 
and acknowledged he was one of 
thoſe who adviſed it; declared 
that he thought it perfectly julli- 
fiable, and was ſatisfied that it was 
defenfible on every principle both 
of law and of the conſtitution. _ 

It being found that the general 
motion for re-cammitment, had 
a good deal divided the country 
gentlemen, many of whom had 
already voted for the addreſs, and 
were ſtill, as well as thoſe who 
had not, zealous ſupporters of its 
general principles, the gentleman 
who made, was prevailed upon to 
withdraw his motion, and another 
was framed which was confined to 
the particular ground of objection, 


that the obnoxious paſſage ſhould 


be D and the following 
words. inſerted in its place, we 
will immediately take into conſi- 
deration the meaſure of introduc- 

ing 
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ing foreign troops into any part 


of the dominions of the crown of 
Great Britain, without the pre- 
vious conſent of parliament.“ This 
motion again united the country 
ntlemen, with thoſe who were 
averſe to the addreſs at large. 
The miniſter at length feeling 
the affair more ' ſerious than he 
could have apprehended, and 
dreading to come to a diviſion 
until the country gentlemen were 
recalled to their ſtandard, with 
great addreſs, converted to imme- 
diate uſe, a hint which was thrown 
out on purpoſe by one of the law 
officers, He all at once changed 


his ground, quitted the high and 


peremptory tone of authority, ſaid, 
that though he had adviſed the 
meaſure as believing it right, and 
though he ſtill continued to think 
ſo, yet as other gentlemen, for 
whom he had ever held the higheſt 
deference, ſeemed to be of another 
opinion, he had no objection that 
the queſtion ſhould be brought in a 
regular and parliamentary manner 
before the houſe, when he would 


chearfully abide by their determi- 


nation; and if it was their general 


ſenſe, that the meaſure was ille- 


gal, or unconſtitutional, he ſhould. 
reſt the defence on the ground of 
neceſſity only, and then its adviſers 
might receive the protection, as 
was always practiſed in ſuch caſes, 
of an act of indemnity, _ | 
This conceſſion ſet every thing 
ty rights. The country gentle- 
men being now ſatisfied, returned 
to their uſual temper and diſpoſi- 
tion, and the oppoſition was again 
reduced to what was properly ſo 
called. In this ſtate of things, 
27th. the queſtion being put 
about one o'clock in the 
morning, the amendment wWas re- 


jected, and the addreſs in its ori- 
ginal ſtate accordingly paſſed upon 
a diviſion, by a majority of 176, 
to 72. | 
Among ſeveral peculiar circum- 
ſtances which attended the debates 
of both theſe days, was the total 
defection of Gen. Conway from 
adminiſtration upon the firſt, who 
after expreſſing the utmoſt deteſta- 
tion of that official principle, that 
perſons holding places muſt impli- 
citly ſapport government in all 
caſes whatſoever, and however con- 
trary to their opinion, he then con- 
demned in the moſt deciſive terms 
the American war, which he de- 
clared to be cruel, unneceſſary, and 
unnatural; calling it in plain terms 
a butchery of his fellow- ſubjects, 
and to which his conſcience for- 
bade him to give an aſſent. He 
reprobated every idea of conquer 
ing America, upon all the grounds 


ot guſtice, expediency, and prac- 


He declared in the 
moſt unreſerved terms againſt the 
right of taxation; and wiſhed to 
ſee the declaratory law repealed, 
though it had been paſſed under. 
his own auſpices when in admini- 
ſtration, and though on abſtrack 
legal principles he thought it right, 
and at the time of paſſing it pro- 
per and neceſſary, rather than it 
ſhould be employed to colour de- 
ſigns, the moſt oppoſite to the in- 
tentions publicly declared of thoſe 
who ſupported it in parliament; 
and particularly oppoſite to the 
fulleſt declaration of his own at the 
time of his moving it. Þ 
He, as well as ſeveral other gen- 
tlemen, repeatedly called upon the 
miniſter, to give them ſome infor- 
mation of the ſtate of affairs in Ame- 
rica, that they might know with 


certainty upon what ground they 
4 
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ſtood, and were likely hereafter to 
ſtand, before they paſſed a bloody 
addreſs, which would be a ſtand- 
ing record againſt them, and 
which, notwithſtanding the pro- 
fuſion of ſophiſtical arguments that 
were now uſed to palm it upon 
them, by endeavouring to explain 
away its fubſtance, and to repre- 
ſent it only as froth and compli- 
ment, would not only be found a 
curb upon, but muſt in a great 
degree influence their conduct 
throughout the ſeſſion, notwith- 
ſtanding any information they 
might hereafter obtain. Some of 
the country gentlemen likewiſe, 
faid they had gone with the mini- 
ſter in the preceding ſeſſion, upon 
a ſuppoſition that he had given 
them authentic information with 
regard to America; but now find- 
ing by the event that they had been 
totally deceived, it became abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to have a full and 
clear ſtate of affairs laid before 
them, prior to their entering into 
any buſineſs upon the ſubject. 
This matter preſſed very hard 


upon, and was extremely vexa- 


tious to adminiſtration. The ac- 
counts from America were at that 
time far from favourable. It was 
even doubtful whether we had any 
thing left there. The giving of 
any particular information, with 
the power which the miniſter now 

poſleſfed in the houſe, was indeed 
. eakily ſtaved off. But too much 
was already publicly known from 


other ſources, not to render it dif- 


ficult to account for the failure of 
ſucceſs in many inſtances, and to 
guard againſt the cenſure which of 
courſe attended it. 
man in adminiſtration acknow- 


ledged that there had been miſ- 


management ſomewhere ; but whe- 
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carrying the deſigns which were 


One gentle- 
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ther by the parliament, in not 
granting a ſufficient force; by the 
1 in an improper applica- 
tion of the force granted; or by 
the officers who commanded, in not 


formed into execution, he would 
not determine. He however ſeem- 
ed to lean upon the latter, by talk- 
ing of a parliamentary enquiry. He 
alſo made an apology for admini- 
ſtration, upon the ground of the 
peculiar ſituation of a miniſter in 
this country, who, notwithſtand- 
ing any ſagacity or preſcience he 
might be endued with, muſt wait 
for the opinion of the people, be- 
fore he could attempt to carry any 
great deſign into execution; and 
that if government had demanded 
a force of 40 or 50,000 men in the 
preceding ſeſſion, parhament, per- 
haps, might not have granted 
them. ; 195 
Another gentleman in high 
power and office, though not pro- 
perly a member of adminiſtration, 
acknowledged there were faults 
ſomewhere; but afterwards con- 
fined them, by ſaying he did not 
know whether they were in the 
ſea, or the land department, Some 
of thoſe who were particularly 
attached to the miniſter, charged 
him, notwithſtanding, with want 
of vigour in the American buſi- 
neſs; but confoled him with the 
aſſurance that it was not yet too 
late, and recommended an 1mme- 
diate adoption of the moſt coercive 
meaſures. Fhey alſo condemned 
ſeverely the inactivity of the pre- 
ceding campaign; but left the 
blame at large as to the objects. 
The miniſter pledged himſelf 
to proceed with vigour and acti- 
vity. Acknowledged that he had 
been deceived in events; but w 


. 


he had adapted his meaſures laſt 
ſeſſion to the then ſtate of affairs, 
not imagining that all America 
would have armed in the cauſe. 
Adminiſtration, he ſaid, | proceed- 
ed upon the information they had 
received ; if other gentlemen were 
in poſſeſſion of better, why did 
they not communicate it? Ob- 
ſerved, that if we ſuffered. by the 
war, America would ſuffer much 
more. A great force ſhould be 
ſent out, accompanied with of- 
fers of mercy, upon a proper ſub- 
miſſion. It could not be ſuppoſed, 
that America, without money, 
without trade, without reſources, 
would continue to prefer a ruinous 


war with Great Britain, to the 


bleſſings of peace, and a happy 
dependence upon her. He pro- 
feſſed, that there were no inten- 
tions to oppreſs America; but on 
the contrary, to eſtabliſh the moſt 
mild, juſt, and equitable govern- 
ment there. 8 
The queſtion upon the addreſs, 
was ſcarcely leſs warmly agitated 
in the houſe of lords than 1n that 
of the commons. As ſoon as it 
had been moved for and ſeconded, 
the Marquis of Rockingham, af- 
ter taking a retroſpective view of 
the conduct of different adminiſtra- 
tions for ſome years with reſpect to 
America, and tracing a long ſeries 
of what he conſidered as weak, 


contradictory, and oppreſſive mea- 


ſures, through the various ſtages 


of their unhappy conſequences, 
unto their final termination in the 


preſent upſhot of calamity, then 
proceeded to examine different 
parts of the ſpeech, which he con- 
demned in the moſt pointed terms, 
contending that the meaſures which 


* Duke of Grafton, 
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were recom mended from the throne, 
and which it was propoſed they 
ſhould now give a ſanction to by 
an addreſs, bore the moſt porten- 
tous aſpect to the Britiſh empire, 
and were big with the moſt ruinous 
and fatal conſequences. His lord- 
ſhip concluded his ſpeech by mov- 
ing for an amendment to the ad- 
dreſs, ſimilar to that which we 
have repreſented in the other 
houſe. | 
The preſent debate was render- 


ed particularly remarkable, by the 


ſudden and unexpected defection of * 
a noble duke, who had been for 
ſome years at the head of admini- 
ſtration, had reſigned of his own 
accord, at a critical period; but 
who had gone with government 
ever ſince, and was at this time 
in high office. The line which he 
immediately took, was ſtill more 
alarming to adminiſtration than 
the act of defection. Beſides a 


deciſive condemnation of all their 
acts for ſome time paſt with reſpect 


to America, as well as of the mea- 
ſures now held out by the ſpeech, 
he declared that he had been de- 
ceived and miſled upon that ſub- 
ject; that by the withholding of 
information, and the miſrepreſen- 
tation of facts, he had been induc- 
ed to lend his countenance to mea- 
ſures which he never approved; 
among thoſe, was that in particu- 
lar of coercing America by force 
of arms; an idea the moſt diſtant 
from his mind and opinion; but 
which he was blindly led to give a 
ſupport to from his total ignorance 
of the true ſtate and diſpoſition of 
the colonies, and the firm perſwa- 

ſion held out that matters would 
never come to an extremity of that 


nature, 
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nature, that an appearance of coer- 
cion was all that was requiſite to 
gitabliſh a reconciliation, and that 
the ſtronger government appeared, 
and the 1 wth it was ſupported, 
the ſooner all diſputes would be 
amicably adjuſted. 

He declared, that nothing leſs 
than a total repeal of all the Ame- 
rican Jaws which had been paſſed 
fince the year 1763; could now re- 
ſtore peace and happineſs, or pre- 
vent the moſt deſtructive and fatal 
conſequences ; conſequences which 
could noteven be thought of, with- 
out feeling the utmoſt degree of 
grief and horror; that nothing 
could have brought him out in the 
preſent ill ſtate of his health, but 
the fulleſt conviction of his being 
Tight, a knowledge of the critical 
ſituation of his country, and a ſenſe 
of what he owed to his duty and 


to his conſcience; that theſe ope- 


rated ſo ſtrongly upon him, that 
no ſtate of indiſpoſition, if he were 
even obliged to come in a litter, 
ſhould prevent his attending to 
expreſs his utmoſt diſapprobation 
of the meaſures which were now 
purſuing, as well as of t 
he underſtood from th 
en It was intended {: 


ſue. e concluded by a 


or defreſt friends, were | 
fecteff by this queſtion, Gr that the 
Joſs of fortune, and of every other 
thing'which he moſt eſteemed, was 
to be the certain conſequence of his 
preſent conduct, yet the ſtrong 
conviction and compulſion, ope- 
rating at once upon his mind and 
conſcience, would not permit him 
to heſitate upon the part which he 
ſhould take. „ | 
Such an explicit condemnation 
ef their paſt conduct and preſent 


” 


authority, ſeemed at firſt view as 


ſupport, alſo. acknowledged that 


views, and coming from ſuch an 


alarming to adminiſtration as it 
was to the houſe, No body could 
yet tell, .nor even gueſs, where 
the defection might end. It was, 
however, productive of leſs effect 
than could have been expected, and 
conſequently attended with none 
of the danger that was probably 
apprehended. A right reverend 
Prelate of great eloquence and abi- 
lity, who in the preceding ſeſſion, 
had both ſpoken and voted for 
coercive meaſures, took the ſame 
part, and accounted for the change 
in his ſentiments and conduct, 
upon the ſame principles that the 
noble duke had done - miſin forma- 
tion, deception, a total failure of 
all the promiſes, and diſappoint- 
ment in all the hopes, held out by 
adminiſtration; but above all, the 
ruinons conſequences of the con- 
teſt, and the now evident imprac- 
ticability of coercion. _ 

A noble lord in adminiſtration, 
and who continued firmly in its 
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he with his brethren in office had 
been greatly deceived, and there- 
by miſled in their conduct, with 
reſpect to American affairs; from 
whence it proceeded, that the 
meaſures taken were by no means 
proportioned to the nature and ex- 
tent of the ſervices which they 
were. expected to perform, All 
theſe a. eee = ements from ſo 
many quarters of the want of real, 
information, or charges of being 
miſled by falſe, afforded a fro 
ground of argument to the oppoſi- 
tion in ſupport of the amendment 
to the addreſs, which was calcu- 
lated to gain time for a thorough 
inveſtigation of theſe matters, to 
prevent their being plunged mor 

3 


2 a. a wo a ied a dee a. 


- 


ly into all the horrors of a civil 
war, and from pledging them- 
ſelves to ſupport the ſanguinary 
meaſures propoſed in the ſpeech, 
before they were capable of form- 
ing any judgment upon their ne- 
ceſſity or expediency. This ground 
they accordingly diſpoſed of to the 
| beſt advantage, and maintained 
ſtrongly; and though the noble 
lord we have laſt mentioned, attri- 
buted thoſe miſtakes to unforeſeen 
events, and afterwards endeavour- 
ed to explain away the entire force 
of what he had ſaid, the impreſ- 
ſion it had made, concurring with 
ſo many other teſtimonies, was not 
eaſily remove. | 
The arguments againſt the ad- 
dreſs, ial conſequently in ſup- 
port of the amendment, were ne- 
ceſfarily upon the ſame ground in 
general with thoſe in the other 
houſe—The. great hazard of our 
failing in the attempt to reduce 
America by force, the little value 
it would be of if we ſucceeded, when 
conquered, and the total inability 
of Great Britain to retain, for any 
length of time, ſuch a ſpecies of 
dominion, together with the ruj- 
nous conſequences that muſt attend 
on, what was called, fo wild and 
abſurd an attempt, were ſtrongly 
urged, and placed in different 
points of view; whilſt the innu- 
merable advantages we muſt im- 
mediately forego in ſuch a conteſt, 
were contraſted with the ſubſtan- 
tial benefits we ſhowfd continue to 
reap from a ſtate f tranquillity, 
reciprocal good Amper, and mu- 
tual confidence. 


A few, who held 
the higheſt notiHhs of the ſupre- 
macy of the legillature, yet con- 
demned in the ſtrongeſt terms, as 
an act of abſolute inſanity, every 
idea of a war, or of attempting to 


now left for reſtoring 


The failure and df 
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reduce the Americans to obedience 
by mere coercion. A young no- 
bleman, who within a few days after 
obtained a conſiderable place at 
court, and who had been remark- 
able in the preceding ſeſſion for 
his violence againft the Americans, 
now diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
condemnation in the moſt pointed 
terms of the miniſtry, charging 
them with having failed in their 
promiſes and information, of being 
miſled themſelves, or purpoſely 
miſleading others, and therefore 4 
not to be truſted or ſupported with 
ſafety; he had not, however, 
changed his ſentiments with reſpe& 
to America, but confidered mat- 
ters as totally changed there, 


throngh their want of timely vi- 


pours and the ſeaſon for coercion 
eing now paſſed, Upon that ac- 
count therefore, and a total want 
of dependence on the future con- 
duct of ſuch men, he was for cloſ- 
ing with the noble duke's propo- 
ſal, of repealing all the laws ſince 
tke year 1763, as the only means 
the public 
tranquility. MOR” 
It was not eaſy for the lords in 
adminiſtration to ward off all the 
attacks which were made upon 
them from ſuch dafſgrent quarters. 
ointment in 
many inſtances in rica, were 
attributed to a numbeWof events, 
which no ſagacity could have fore- 
ſeen, nor © prudence prevented. 
Such was the defection of New 
York, which had been overawed, 
and compelled into meaſures by 
the Connecticut inſurgents, which 
the people there would never other- 
wiſe have adopted. Such was the 
general union of the colonies, par- 
ticularly of the ſouthern with the 
northern; a fact of ſo extraordi- 
[F] 4 nary 
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nary a nature, as muſt ſtagger the 
faith of poſterity, and which ſeems 
ſubverſi ve of every principle found- 
ed upon reaſon and experience, 
and of every inference derived from 


a knowledge of mankind. It was 


acknowledged, that adminiſtration, 
had been miſtaken and deceived in 
many particulars; but ſuch muſt 
ever be the caſe, when the ſource 
of information lies at ſo great a 
diſtance; they communicated with 
men, and as ſuch they were liable 
to err; if they had been to regu- 
late their conduct by mere matters 
of fact, miſtakes would have been 
ſcarcely excuſable; but from the 
nature of this buſineſs, they were 
obliged to proceed upon a kind of 
information, which related more 
to opinion than to facts, being the 
temper and diſpoſition of the ſeve- 
ral colonies; all they could do in 
this caſe, was to apply to thoſe 
who had the beſt opportunity of 
being thoroughly informed on the 
ſubject; whatever ſucceſs might 
attend this method, it was not in 
the power of humanity to have 
done better, | 
It was, however, ftill to be hop- 
ed, that when a ſufficient force 


Was ſent out to emancipate the 


friends of government, the well 
diſpoſed, and the peaceable, and 
this force accompanied with terms 
of grace to thoſe who had violated 
the laws, that the colonies would 
ſoon return to their duty, without 
waiting to experience thoſe cala- 
mities, or ars aß the mother coun- 
try to thoſe meaſures of devaſtation 
and ruin, which had been ſo ſtron oY 
ly depictured, and ſo pathetically 
lamented, on the other ſide. But 


however that might be, we were 
_ uke of Richmond, 


'2 great oppoſition, and thereby 


_ tures upon the ſpeech and the ad- 


now in a ſituation which admitted 
but of one choice of meaſures, We 
muſt either reduce the colonies to 
ſubmiſſion, or for ever relinquiſh 
all power and dominion over 
them, and all advantage from 
north America. | 
A noble lord at the head of a very 
great department, upon which the 
power and ſecurity of this country 
principally depend, acknowledged, 
that a ſpecies of deception had been 
neceſſarily practiſed in the preced- 
ing ſeſſion, particularly in reſpe& 
to the navy, by concealing the 
extent of the real force which would 
be neceſſary for the American ſer- 
vice, from an apprehenſion, that 
ſuch a demand would have excited 


have impeded, if not totally fruſ- 
trated, the proſecution of thoſe 
meaſures which government in- 
tended with regard to America. 
This ſyſtematic ſpecies of decep- 
tion, was ſeverely animadverted 
upon by the lords in oppoſition, 
who repreſented it as a moſt con- 
temptuous treatment of that houſe, 
as miſleading parliament and the 
nation, and ee them into 
a war; and was, they ſaid, an im- 
poſition of ſuch a nature as no body 
could have ventured upon, much 
leſs avowed, without the molt ab- 
ſolute certainty, of impunity for 
any conduct. = | 

In this debate a noble duke “, 
who has long been diſtinguiſhed 
by his firmneſs and perſeverance 
in oppoſition, after ſome very ſe- 
vere obſervations upon the conduct 
of adminiſtration, as well as ſtric- 


dreſs, took notice, that the public pa- 
pers had held out threais againſt ſome 


of 


meant to 


: 
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of the members of both houſes, in 
order to ſtifle the freedom of de- 
bate; that he underſtood he was 
one of the perſons ſingled out, and 
e honoured upon this 
occaſion. He now called upon his 
threatners and accuſers ; if any 


ſuch were preſent, (he would not 
pretend to ſay there were) he de-. 


fed them; he ſcorned their me- 
naces, and invited them to make 
ood their charges. He did not 
. he ſaid, that any noble 
lords in adminiſtration would en- 
courage or uſe ſuch baſe, futile, 
and ſcandalous means to intimidate 
the members in either houſe of 
parliament from doing their duty, 
even though they had ſuppoſed, 
that ſo ſhameful and unjuſtifiable 
a ſcheme could have produced the 
deſired effect. | | 

The noble lord who ſeconded 
the addreſs, having ſpoken with 
great freedom of a deſperate fac- 
tion, and incendiaries at home, to 
whom he attributed the rebellion 
in America, and a ſimilar lan- 
guage, being held by ſome others, 
who charged all oppoſition to the 
meaſures of adminiſtration, to fac- 
tious and ambitious motives, the 
matter was moſt ſpiritedly taken 


leſs diſtinguiſned on the ſame ſide, 
than the former whom we- have 
juſt mentioned. He ſolemnly de- 
clared, that while-ever he ſate in 
that houſe, he would not endure 
ſuch language, nor ſuffer ſuch un- 
conſtitutional - attempts to check 
and deftroy all freedom. of debate, 
to paſs without the ſevereſt repre- 
henſion which he was capable of 
beſtowing. He called upon the 


lords who: had made thoſe accuſa- 


tions, if they had any grounds to 


juſtify chem, to bring them for- 


ward, or elſe to confeſs that 

had no authority for what they 
ſaid or infinuated. If they were 
filent, the houſe muſt conclude 
they had none, and as ſuch could 
not permit them to interrupt that 
freedom and decorum of debate, 


for which they had at all times 


been ſo juſtly diſtinguiſhed, 
As the point of accuſation. was 
relinquiſhed, as well by the ſilence 


upon this occaſion, as by ſome 


ſpecific diſavowals in the courſe 
of the debates, a noble earl on the 


ſame fide, ſaid he might now con- 


gratulate the public, upon the mi- 
niſtry having pronounced the fu- 
neral oration of their addreſſes. 
He ſaid, that from the language 


of thoſe addreſſes, and the various 
threats which had been induſtriouſly 


circulated, he came to town with 
ſome apprehenſions, not for him- 
ſelf, but leſt the zeal of ſome 
friend, for the violated rights of 
his ſuffering fellow- ſubjects, ſhould 


have led him into any unguarded 


expreſſions, and thereby have ena- 
bled ſome dark deſigning lawyer, 
to ſtab the public freedom through 
the indiſcretion of an individual. 
He ſaid he did not blame the ad- 


dreſſers, who had thus 3 
up by another noble duke, not 


aſperſed the characters of tho 


whoſe aim was, by ſteady, juſt, and 


temperate counſels, to ſave this de- 


luded country from deſtruction. 


They had been deceived, and 


were deceived by thoſe very mini- 


ſters, who being now called upon, 
explicitly avow, without ſhame or 
remorſe, that they have no evi- 
dence to ſupport their accuſation. 

The manner of obtaining the 


addreſſes, alſo became a matter of 


diſcuflion, from its being infiſted 


upon by one fide, that they were 
to be conſidered as the full 


voice 


and 
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and ſenſe of the nation, which 
conveyed through them the fulleſt 
approbation of the preſent mea- 
fures, and the moſt perfect confi- 
* dence in adminiſtration. This 
called upa noble lord in oppoſition, 
who ſpoke from his own know- 
ledge, of the ſarreptitious manner 
in which an addreſs was obtained, 
and preſented in the name of one 
of our principal trading and ma- 
nufacturing cities; that it had 
been drawn up, and ſhamefully 
ſmuggled through by the mere 


agents, and known creatures of 


adminiſtration, without 'any pre- 
vious notice to the citizens ; that 
nine tenths of thoſe who had ſign- 
ed it, did not know a ſingle ſylla- 
ble of its contents; that with all 
the influence, and all the unfair 
means which were uſed, only 117 
ſubſcribers could be procured ; but 
that when a counter addreſs was 
propoſed, which militated with 
every part of the former, and con- 


veyed truth to the foot of the 


throne, it was carried fairly and 
openly through all the uſual forms, 
and fipned by conſiderably mere 
than three times the number. 

After long debates, the queſtion 
2 the amendment being put 
about 11 o'clock at night, it was 
rejected upon a diviſion by a ma- 
jority of 40, the numbers being 
69, to 29, the original motion for 
the addreſs was then carried by a 


majority of 76 (including 10 pro- 


xies) to 33 who oppoſed the que- 
tion. T'wo biſhops were in the 
minority on this diviſion. | 


ol 


The addreſs was productive of 


& proteſt ſigned by nineteen lords, 
in which they combat the civil 
war, as unjuſt and impolitic in its 
principles, dangerous in its con- 
tingent, and fatal in its final con- 


ſequences. After condemning the 
injuſtice and imprudence of our 
conduct, in rejecting the Ameri- 
can petitions and applications for 
a reconciliation, with the indecen- 
cy and folly of affecting. to diſbe- 
lieve their loyalty, when they ex- 


preſs it in the warmeſt profeſſions, 


and expatiating upon the known 


and the probable evils of the con- 


teſt, they deſeribe the abſurdity 
of refuſing to give credit to the 
declarations of our fellow ſubjects, 
and blindly confiding in the inſi- 
dious profeſſions of the natural ene- 
mies of this country, thereby, it is 
to be dreaded, preparing an eaſy 
prey for thoſe who prudently ſit 
quiet, beholding Britiſh forces, 
which, if united, might carry ter- 
ror into the heart of their domi- 
nions, deſtroying each other. Thus, 


every event, which-ever way it 


turns, is a victory to them. Our 
very hoſpitals furniſh them with 
daily triumphs; the preater, - as 
they are certain, without any 
riſque to them of men or- money. 

They cenſured the calling in of 
foreign forces to decide domeſtic 
quarrels, as diſgraceful and dan- 
gerous; and reprobated in the 
ſtrongeſt terms the late meaſure 
of employing the Hanoverians, at 
the mere pleaſure of the mi- 
niſters, by which they appear to 
be conſidered as a part of the 
Britiſh military eſtabliſhment, to 
take a rotation of garriſon duties 
through theſe dominions. They 
ſum up and conclude the proteſt 


by declaring, ** we cannot there- 


fore conſent to an addreſs, which 

may deceive his majeſty and the 

public, into a belief of the confi- 

dence of this houſe in the preſent 

miniſters, who have deceived par- 

liament, diſgraced the nation, _ | 
| | | g 
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the colonies, and involved us in a 
civil war againſt our cleareſt in- 


tereſts ; and upon the moſt unjuſti- 


CHAP. V. 


| 175 
fiable grounds, wantonly ſpilling 
the blood of thouſands of our fel · 
low-ſubjeQs.” 


Duke of Mancheſter's motion relative to the Hanoverian troops, Debates. 
Previous queſtion carried by a great majority. Similar motion by Sir 
James Lowther in the Houſe of Commons. Debates. Previous queſtion 
put and carried. Debates on the Militia Bill, Army eſtimates. Motion 
for returns rejected. 28,000 ſeamen voted. Motion for an addreſs on 
American affairs rejected. 5 5, ooo men voted for the land ſervice, 


HE meaſure of ſending the 
1 Fanoverian troops to occu- 
py our Mediterranean garriſons, 
was not an object of leſs cenſure or 
jealouſy in the Houſe of Lords, 


than we have already ſeen it in 


that of the Commons. Soon after 
a the delivery of the ad- 
Nov. it. dreſs, the Duke of 


Mancheſter moved for a reſolution, 
« That bringing into any part of 
the dominions of Great Britain, 
the electoral troops of his Majeſty, 
or any other foreign troops, with- 
out the previous conſent of parlia- 
ment, is dangerous and unconſti- 
tutional.* The noble mover 
added an explanation, that by the 
term unconftitational, he meant 
that it was againſt law. _ 

In the introduction and ſupport 
of this motion, the ſpeech again 
underwent much ſevere cenſure, as 
breathing ſentiments which in- 
cluded higher ideas of prerogative, 
than any other that had been de- 
livered in that place fince the Re- 
volution ; and, as containing flights 
of that council, negle& of parlia» 
ment, and indifference of their 
approbation, The meaſure in 


queſtion was ſaid to have inflicted 
a moſt dangerous wound in the. 


conſtitution, which, if not ſpeedily 


ties, the Bill of Rights. 


the 


healed, would gangrene and ex- 
tend, in ſuch a manner as to mor- 
tify the whole. That however in- 
nocuous it might ſeem in its firſt 
operation, the example and prece- 
dent were of the moſt alarming na- 
ture, and might produce the moſt 
fatal conſequences. That it was 
totally ſubverſive of the great char- 
ter and ſecurity of Engliſh liber- 
They 
were requeſted to conſider the im- 
portance of the ſubject, and it was' 
averred to be of as much conſe- 
quence to the liberties of this coun- 
try, as America had been to its 
wealth and power; that in this 
ſeaſon of calamity, when half the 
empire was too probably loſt for 
ever, they were bound by all the 
ties of intereſt, duty, and love to 
their country, to watch ſtrictly 


over the liberties of the remainder, 


that ſomething might ſtill be left, 
worth preſerving, worth contend- 
ing for. That it would be too 
much, to be at once firipped of 
wealth, power, the ſecurities af- 
forded by our conſtitutiqn, and all 

culiar characteriſtics which 


diſtinguiſhed us from other na- 
tions. | 

Among other objections, it was 

— that the Hanoverians 

would 


contend 


/ 
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would not be under the controul 
of any military law in thoſe gar- 
riſons; that the Mutiny Act did 
not reach them, being confined to 
thoſe troops only, who were there- 
in ſpecified, or voted by parlia- 
ment; that it would not be pre- 
tended, that they carried their 


own laws along with them; when 
there, they muſt to all intents and- 


purpoſes be ſubject to thoſe of Eng- 
land; thus all military ſubordina- 
tion would be at an end the mo- 
ment of their arrival; and an ac- 
tion at common law would lie 
againit their officers, for any pu- 
niſhment which they inflicted, It 
was ſaid, that the putting foreign- 
ers in poſſeſſion of thoſe great bar- 
Tiers of our commerce and mari- 
time power, was alfo exception- 
able in point of ſecurity. The 
truſt was of too great a magnitude. 
to be repoſed in aliens, who had 
no intereſt in its preſervation. 
Upon the whole it was concluded 
and inſiſted upon, that the King 
had no right to maintain, in any 
part of the dominions of the Bri- 
tiſh crown, any troops, other than 
are conſented to by parltament, 
both as to number and to nation, 

| The Lords in adminiſtration, 
avowed and juſtified the meaſure, 
They denied its offending either 
againſt the letter or the ſpirit of 
the Bill of Rights. The clauſe 
which was ſuppoſed to affect this 
meaſure, mui: be taken with the 
conditions which were annexed to 
it, and could extend no farther ; 
one of thele related to the bringin 
troops “ within the kingdom,” 
and another ſpecifies “ in time of 


pezce ;** nothing can be more de - 
Inn Fr: 4D: ident, than that the 


troops in eiton are not within 


preſumed, that any body will ſay 
we are at preſent in a ſtate of peace 
and tranquillity. It would be 
abſurd to ſuppoſe, that the words, 
« within the kingdom,“ included 
all its dependencies ; but if ſuch a 
latitude were even admitted, and 
received as a fiction of policy, ſtill, 
the rebellion in America, the ex- 
iſtence of which could not be dif. 


puted, would juſtify the meaſure, 
even 


g upon the principles of that 
N | | 
That the King had been at all 
times competent to raiſe or keep an 
army 1n time of war or rebellion, 
in any part of his dominions; that 
this competence was rather con- 
firmed than leſſened by the Bill of 
Rights ; that the bill made no di- 


ſtinction between an army of na- 


tives and foreigners; that this was 
no novel doctrine, but had been 
repeatedly brought into practice 
ſince the Revolution, in times when 
the rights of the people were as 
fully underſtood, and their, pre- 
ſervation as carefully attended to 
as at preſent; and that foreigners 
had not only been hired, but 
brought into the kingdom, with- 
out the previous conſent of parlia- 
ment. 'They, however, contend- 
ed, that were all this ſtrong ground 
pron up, fill the Bill of Rights 

eing retroſpective and declaratory, 
could bear no view to poſſeſſions 
which were not at that time in the 
crown. The expediency of the 
meaſure, and the neceſſity of its 
being timely adopted, were alſo 
inſiſted upon; and it was much 
argued, that ſuch a cenſure would 
ſhew a ſhameful diſtruſt of the 
crown, at a time when it could 
not bejuſtified with the ſmalleſt ap- 
pearance of reaſon, OD 

To theſe and other meat 
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the ſame line it was replied, that 
it was beneath the dignity, and 
contrary to the liberal conſtruction 
and comprehenſive views of that 
houſe, to enter into the quibbles 
and diſtinctions of Weſtminſter- 
Hall; to weigh words and ſen- 
tences, to define their diſtinct, le- 


al, or grammatical import, was 


or others, not for them. They 
were to conſider the ſpirit, the in- 
tention, the circumſtances that led 
to, and the evils that were to be 
cured, by that ſolemn compact be- 
tween the King and the people, 
the Bill of Rights. 'Theſe they 
were to conſider as legiſlators, as 
the hereditary guardians of that 
new magna charta, which in- 
clades within 1ts pale all the liber- 
ties of the people of England, not 


as lawyers, who wanted to explain 


away its ſubſtance, or to find loop- 


holes to creep through. That bill 


was a Capitulation between the 
people and their newly elected ſo- 
vereign; a compact to be for ever 
binding on their reſpective poſte- 
rity and ſucceſſors. It claimed no 
new rights, it required no favours ; 
It declared old rights ; what was 
already the law and the conſtitu- 
tion; and particularly provided 
againſt thoſe violations of them, 
which were then more immedi- 
ately felt. Of theſe, the keeping 


of a ſtanding army, without the 


conſent of parliament, was the firſt 
in danger and magnitude, and had 
been recently experienced ; this 
giant evit had already ſubverted 
the liberties of all the other ſtates 
in Europe, and had nearly ſwal- 
lowed up our own, This de- 


ſtroyer of the rights of nations 


was accordingly provided againſt, 


as far as compacts can bind man- 


deſerve a ſerious conſideration, if 


kind, and as wiſdom can govern 
faturity, . 


The conſtruction now attempted 


to be put upon the words * with - 
in the kingdom,” it was faid, 
might ,be carried to an extent, 
which the noble lords on the other 
fide- might not be willing to avow. 
If tzeſe terms did not include all 
the poſſeſſions belonging to this 
country, then armies of foreigners, 
to any amount, might be intro- 
duced into Jerſey, Guernſey, Ire- 
land, and even Scotland, which 


was not at that time within the 


kingdom. Can it be ſeriouſly con- 
tended, that this 1s in the inten- 


tion or ſpirit of the Bill of Rights? 


Or that when the maintaining an 
army of natives within England 
and Wales, was deemed danger- 
ous to the rights and liberties of 
the people, the ſurrounding and. 
beſieging them with hoſts of fo- 
reigners, was an object neither of 
Jealouſy nor apprehenſion, The 
diſtinctions made between a time 
of peace and war, and the preat 


latitude of power attributed to the 


crown in the latter inſtance, were 
equally controverted, and faid 
neither to be warranted by the law, 
nor by any — uſage ; that 
if the arguments uſed on that head 
were carried to their full extent, it 
would neceſſarily follow, that an 
inſurrection, or war, in the tre- 
moteſt part of this widely extended 
empire, would render it legal in 
the crown to introduce armies of 
foreigners, of any nation, and to 


any amount, even into this king- 


dom, The inference attempted to 
be drawn'from the word foreigners 
not being expreſſed in the law, 
was, it Was Kid, too puerile to 


it 
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it had not been for the great ſtreſs 
which ſeemed to be laid upon it by 
ſome lords on the other fide ; 
but can it be thought or believed, 
that when it was deemed danger- 
ous to entruſt the ſword in the 
. hands of a ſtanding army of na- 
tives, it ſhould be conſidered as 
perfectly wiſe, legal, conſtitution - 
al, and ſafe, to place it in thoſe 
of foreigners ? | 

It was abſolutely denied that 
foreign troops had been. brought 
into the kingdom at any time ſince 
the Revolution, without the pre- 
_ vious conſent of parliament, either 


buy an addreſs, or by ſome former 


treaty which it had ratified. Such 
was the caſe of the Heſſians in the 
years 1745 and 1756, upon. which 
ſo much weight had been laid; in 
the firſt inſtance, the meaſure had 
the ſanction of an addreſs from 
both houſes to the throne ; and in 


the ſecond, it was covered by an 


exiſting treaty, which had already 


received the approbation of parlia- 


ment. As to the hiring of foreign 
troops, and aftzrwards prevailing 
on parliament to ratify the en- 
gagements, it did not at all come 
up to the point in queſtion, though 
1t could be ſhewn, that even this 
practice, had in other times been 
an object of much animadverſion 
and cenſure. "Os EINE 
It was ſhewn, that former ad- 
miniſtrations had been ſo tender 
and cautious with reſpect to em- 
ploying foreigners, and the vigi- 
lance and jealouſy of parliament 
upon that ſubject was ſo well un- 
derftood, that in the height of the 
turbulence, heat, and danger of 
the late war, when the fate of em- 
pires ſeemed at ſtake, and our an- 
nual levies for the army and navy, 
were not much fewer than twenty 


- 


thouſand; yet in ſuch a ſeaſon-of 
urgent neceſſity, when the pro- 
pray of the meaſure did not admit 
of a doubt, that great ſtateſman the 
Earl of Chatham, would not ven- 
ture upon raiſing a German regi- 
ment of 4000 men for the Ameri. 
can ſervice, under any colour of 
the royal prerogative, but waited 
to go through the formalities, "and: 
to receive the ſanction of an act of 
parliament for the purpoſe. - And 
ſuch precautions were taken at that 
time to ſecure the rights of the 
people, and ſuch an attention paid 
even to their opinions, that the 
number of foreign officers was li- 
mited to fifty, which was leſs than 
one third of the whole; the ſol- 
diers were alſo to be proteſtants, to 
become naturalized ſubjects, and 
to take the oath iſt George l. 
And ſo tenacious was the miniſter 
and parliament then with reſpe& 
to the act of ſettlement, ſo careful 
of the ſmalleſt violation, that the 


Jaw which enabled the crown to 


take thoſe Germans into its ſer- 
vice, provided that they ſhould 
ſerve in America only, and that 
none of the foreign officers ſhould 
bear any commiſſion higher than 
that of Lieutenant-Colonel. 80 
far were we then from putting the 
ſtrong fortreſſes of this empire into 
the poſſeſſion of foreigners, that a 
very deſerving naturalized officer 
could never arrive at the command 
of a regiment of his own country- 
men, which he had a principal 
ſhare in raiſing and forming. And 
ſo widely different were the prin- 


ciples and modes of acting a fe 


years back, from the doctrines 
which are held out at preſent. 
They alſo obſerved, that ſo 
lately as the year 1768, when the 
crown thought an augmentation 0 


the army in Ireland, from 12000 
to 15000 men neceſſary, in order 
thereby to ſtrengthen the foreign 
arriſons, without leaving that 
Base defenceleſs, however ne- 
ceſſary the meaſure was, and though 
the Iriſh parliament, which was to 
provide the expence, ſeconded the 
King's views, yet he did not think 
himielf authorized at the head of 
that body, to make any addition 
to his forces, though of natural- 
born ſubjects, without the ſanction 
of the Britiſh parliament, which 
was accordingly: obtained by an act 
paſſed for that purpoſe. ö 
As to what had been repeatedly 
ſaid, of not ſnewing any diſtruſt of 
the Prince upon the throne, it was 
replied, that no diſtruſt was meant 
or entertained ; compliments were 
not to be thought of in queſtions of 
great national concern; nor a 
precedent eſtabliſhed as a matter of 
compliment, which might prove 
fatal in its conſequences to the 
rights of a people. 
ever ſat upon a throne that de- 
ſerved a more unlimited confi- 
dence, than our great deliverer 


King William; yet, with all his 


virtues, and all the obligations we 
were under to him, parliament 
would not indulge him in that 
meaſure which went ſo near to his 
heart, of keeping a ſingle regi- 
ment of Dutch guards here. They 
who refuſed him in that inſtance, 
notwithſtanding all his E vir- 
tues and qualities, deſerve the 
higheſt applauſe and honour for 
their firmneſs in ſo doing. If they 
had been ceremonious, a prece- 
deht would not now have been 


wanting; and the uſage being once 


eſtabliſhed, would upon ſome fu- 
ture occaſion be applied to the moſt 
dangerous purpoſes, ; | 
Upon the whole, the oppoſition 


No Prince | 
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inſiſted, that the meaſure was 
highly illegal and unconſtitutional; 
that it was directiy contrary both 
to the letter and ſpirit of the law; 
but that if it had militated with no 
poſitive law, it would ſtill have 
been a total in fraction, and funda- - 
mentally ſubverſive, of the frſt 
principles of our government. 4 
noble Earl went ſo far, as to pro- 
nounce it deciſively, to be high 
treaſon againſt the conſtitution. 
A great Lord at the head of the 
law, and Speaker of that houſe, 
gave up the point, as to Gibraltar 
and Minorca not being ſuppoſed 
within the kingdom, in the inten- 
tion and ſpirit of the law; he be- 
ſides allowed that the law applied 
to foreigners; but juſtiſied the 
meaſure upon the ſame principle, 
for as America was alſo included 
in the deſcription of within the 
kingdom, and a rebellion and war 
were now exiſting there, ſo the 
operation of the Bill of Rights muſt 
ceaſe, until peace was 4% 6 ; 
A noble Lord, high in office, 
had moved the previous queſtion 
early in the debate, upon a ſuppo- 
ſition that a bill of indemnity 
would be brought into the Houſe 
of Commons by the miniſter, in 
order to remove the ſcruples, and 
quiet the apprehenſions of the 
country gentlemen. The idea of 
an act of indemnity, was however 
totally reprubated by the other 
Lords in office, and the noble au- 
thor endeavoured,' as well as he 
could, to explain away the ſub- 
ſtance of what he had thrown out 
upon that ſubjet. The previous 


queſtion being at length put, it 
was carried by a majority of 75, 
including 22 proxies, to 32, in- 
_ cluding one proxy, who ſup- 
ported the motion. 117 


In the mean time, the miniſter 
| | Was 
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was continually preſſed in the 
Houſe of Commons by the coun- 
try gentlemen, for the Indemnity 
Bill which he had promiſed to 
bring in, and which he did not 
now ſeem at all diſpoſed to think 
of. Their perſeverance, however, 
brought him to an explanation, 
that though he was perfectly ſa- 
tisfied of the legality of the mea- 


ſure, he had no objeQion to give 


thoſe gentlemen ſatisfaction who 
held another opinion, and were ap- 
prehenſive that it might be drawn 
into a precedent, by concurring 
with them in any meaſure, which 
might tend, as he expreſſed it fa- 
cetiouſly,, to the preſervation of 


miniſters heads upon their ſhoul- 


ders; but that he had conſulted 
ſeveral upon the ſubject, who 
joined exactly with himſelf in opi- 
nion, that bills of indemnity were 
only intended to cover miniſters 
from actions at law; but did not 
at all operate againſt criminal 


charges, nor in any degree bar an 


impeachment, ; 
'This opinion was by no means 
received, and it was on the con- 
trary inſiſted, that bills of indem- 
nity were acts of grace and favour 
extended by parliament to mini- 
ſters, to protect them from pu- 
niſhment for thoſe acts of illegality 
which they might be guilty of 
through neceſſity, expediency, or 
human infirmity, where the inten- 


tion was clear, and the operating 
motive might be brought in juſtifi- 


cation, or mere error, in allevia- 


tion of the crime. The miniſter 
then propoſed a reſolution, by 


which the meaſure in queſtion was 
applauded in nearly the terms of 
the addreſs, and a ſtill farther 


ſanction given to it, by declaring. 
it as the opinion of the houſe, that 


it neceſſarily. required a greater 
degree of diſpatch, than was con- 
ſiſtent with waiting for the aſſem- 
bling of parliament. | 

This propoſal was ſo directly 
the reverſe to the ſatisfaction which 
was demanded, that it was of courſe 
rejected; not without ſome diſap- 
probation of the idea, that any 
reſolution of one houſe of parlia- 


ment, ſhould be ſet up to encoun- 


ter the eſtabliſhed law of the land, 
founded upon, and growing out of 
the conſtitution. The miniſter 
endeavoured to remove this objec- 
tion by a conference with the 
Lords, which would render the 
reſolution the joint a& of both 
houſes. None of theſe propoſals 
affording any ſatisfaction, and 
none better being offered, one of 
the country gentlemen gave no- 
tice that he would move for leave to 
bring in an act ofindemnity. The 
miniſter, however, thought pro- 
per afterwards to take the buſineſs 
out of his hands, and was himſelf 


the mover to bring in the propoſed 
bill. | 


Though this was all that was 
wiſhed by the country gentlemen, 


it by no means ſatisfied the oppo- 


ſition, properly ſo called, who 
knew that the bill would be ſo con- 
trived, as to appear rather an in- 
dulgence offered by the miniſters 
to tender and ſcrupulous con- 
ſciences, and was in fact a com- 
pliment to many of their own 
friends, who would wiſh in ſome 
meaſure to balance preſent con- 
duct with former profeſſions, 4. 
as including any cenſure upon 
themſelves, acknowledgment that 
an indemnity was neceſſary to 
their ſecurity, or effeual con- 
demnation of the meaſure upon 
which it was founded, | 


4 
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Nov. : 433 Upon theſe, or ſimi- 
Lowther made a motion, That the 
introducing the Hanoverian troops 
into any part of the dominions be- 
jonging to the crown of Great 
Britain, . without the conſent of 
parliament firſt had and obtained, 
is contrary to law, The miniſter, 
to guard againſt the effects of this 
motion, and to detach the coun- 
try gentlemen entirely from it, 
had his bill of indemnity framed 
with great diſpatch, and brought 
in upon that very morning, 
As this motion went directly 
home to the queſtion of law, the 
charge in that reſpect was ſtrongly 
ſupported, and beſides the general 


ſeen attributed to the meaſure in 
queſtion, whether with reſpect to 
the general law of the realm, or 
the Bill of Rights in particular, it 
was now affirmed to be directly 
Icontrary to that clauſe in the Act 
of Settlement, which ſpecially en- 


the kingdoms of England, Scot- 
land, or Ireland, or the domini- 
Ons thereto belonging, (although 
he be naturalized, or made a 
denizen,) except ſuch as are born 
{ Zngliſh parents, ſhall be capa- 
ble to enjoy any office, or place of 
truſt, civil or military. 4 
The application of a clauſe 
which left ſo little room for doubt 
or miitake, was not difficult. It 
was aſked, whether the poſſeſſion 
of Gibraltar and Minorca, were 
not military truſts of the higheſt 
nature? Whether the crown could 
egally commit theſe truſts to the 
officers of France or Spain? Was 
there any diſtinction in point of 
law, which rendered it. more legal 
to commit the keys of the empire 
Vor. XIX. 1776, N 


lar grounds, Sir James 


illegalities which we have already 


acts, That no perſon born out of 


/ 
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to the cuſtody of Hanoverians than 


Spaniards? The troops of Hano- 
ver are as diſtinct from the troops 
of this country, as thoſe of Ruſſia, 
The King of Great Britain is alſo 
as diſftint from the Elector of 
Hanover in every political point of 
view, as he is from the remoteſt 
ſovereign in Chriſtendom. 
Several paſſages in the Bill of 
Rights, and Annual Mutiny Act, 


were applied in further proof of 
the charge of illegality. ; 


On the other fide, the ground 


of legality, with reſpect to the 
laws which had paſſed in conſe- 
' quence of the Revolution, not be- 


ing found tenable, was quitted, 
and new taken. One of the law 


oflicers, -and ſome other gentlemen 


on the ſame ſide, advanced and in- 
ſiſted, that it was an indiſputable 
prerogative inherent in the crown, 


to protect the public, which could 


not be done but by arms, That 
parliament had no means of con- 
trolling this prerogative, and pre- 
venting any miſchievous conſe- 
eee but by withholding the 


upplies which were neceſlary for 
the ſupport of armies. That this 


prerogative was coeval with the 


' inherent right in the crown of 
making peace and war, which 


would not only be nugatory, but 
an abſolute mockery without it ; 


and that it was ſupported by unin- 


terrupted uſage, the conſtant exer- 
ciſe of the right, from the earlieſt 
period of our monarchy to the Re- 


volution. That the Bill of Rights 


created no new law); it only aſ- 
ſerted ancient uſage, by way of 


declaration; conſequently, inſtead 
of militating with this inberent 


prerogative, it confirms it, if that 


- 


were eons f, as whatever then 
© 


appeared to 
9 


the ancient uſage, 
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muſt ſtill continue to be the law. 
It damns and reprobates ſuch ar- 
mies, and in fuch circumſtances, 
as could not be juſtified by ſuch 
uniform unqueſtioned uſage ; but 
no others; and whilſt it ſecures 
the conſtitution, it does not weaken 
the defence of the kingdom. What 
was the militia, before the new re- 
gulation? It was an army, the 
command of which was unqueſti- 
onably and ſolely in the crown, 


and ſo declared to be by act of par- 


hament. 

That, if there could be any dif- 
ference of opinion with reſpe& to 
the prerogative, in the extent now 
laid down, ſtill there could not be 
a colour of objection, with regard 
to the meaſure now attempted to 
be cenſured; for, however, the 


general right of the crown might 


be diſputed, the particular right 


of placing garriſons in the King's 


fortreſſes, whether within or with- 
out the realm, had never been 
queſtioned, even in times of the 


| hows popular licentiouſneſs. In 


ſupport of this poſition, inſtances 
were given of the garrifon kept in 
Calais for above two hungred 
years, and of that at Tangier, du- 
ring the greater part of the reign 
of Charles the Second, in neither 
of which, was parhament ever 
conſulted, or did it ever pretend 
to interfere; at home, the 1n- 
ſtances were more numerous, and 
in the ſame predicament; for 
which the garriſons formerly main- 
tained, in Newcaſtle, Berwick, 
Portſmouth; the Marches, and 
Cinque Ports, were brought in 
proof. All danger from fuch gar- 
riſons to the conſtitution is guard- 
ed by the clear line that is drawn. 
For the moment the troops quit 
the garriſon towns, or are kept u 
in any other manner than bona fide 


for that garriſon uſe, they become 
illegal; and thoſe who thus keep 
up or employ them, are anſwer. 
able with their heads for the 
abuſe. ay 
Theſe arguments, inſtead of ſa. 
tisfying the oppoſition, gaye them 
new ground of complaint. They 
denied the legal force of any uſage 
contrary to the eſtabliſhed princi- 
ples of the conſtitution, Otherwiſe 
all ancient arbitrary proceedings, 


for which there were but too many 


precedents, would become foun. 
dations for our laws. They ſaid, 
that the ancient armies of the 
crown, were compoſed of thoſe 
who ſerved by virtue of their te- 
nure, for a limited time, and for 
particular ſervices; to which the 
King was intitled in common with 
the inferior Lords, in right of pro. 
perty and tenure. That from the 
abolition of the military tenures, 
the crown had no conſtitutiond 


military force whatever, except] 


what was granted by parliament, 
'That an army was a thing totally 
different from the occaſional call 


on the ſubject for his own defence 


againſt an actual invaſion. The 
legal power of the crown, hop. 
ever, with regard to the militis, 
was by no means clear, until at 
act was formed for that purpole, 
though there was no doubt made u 
to the fupreme command, when: 
ever it was legally called forth and 
acted. That the ancient gam. 
ſons were by tenures and calix 
guard as other ſervices were, and 
did no way reſemble regular troops 
They laughed at what they called 
the new diſtinction ef garriſons 
which might legally form a mil. 
tary chain about the extremities d 
the kingdom; and were to be hell 


p there by wards. If any army coult 


be kept there by prerogative, the) 
Fa Won 
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would not aſk leave of lay to en- 
large their quarters. 
As to the precedent with reſpett 


to foreign garriſons, it was ob- 


ſerved, that Calais was the laſt 
remnant of thoſe vaſt poſſeſſions 
which our kings held of their own 
right in France ; that they claimed 
the crown and the whole kingdom 
by lineal deſcent ; and that, con- 
ſequently, the Engliſh parliament 
had no more to do with the King's 


government of France, than they 
5 overnment of 


ave now with his 
Hanover. As to Dunkirk and 
Tangier, Charles the Second, who 
kept garriſons in thoſe places, 
maintained an army within the 
kingdom contrary to law. It was 
one of thoſe great and dangerous 
in fractions of the conſtitution, 
which the Revolution was intended 
to cure. He alſo ſold Dunkirk to 
France. Will that now be drawn 
into precedent? 
Notwithſtanding the firmneſs 
with which the crown lawyers and 
miniſters defended in debate a very 


qualified ſenſe of the words in the 


declaration of rights, and of courſe 


a very high, and not very clearly 


defined prerogative in the crown, 
with regard to garriſons and ar- 
mies, they did not however 
think proper to give it a further 
ſanction and confirmation; by put- 
ting a direct negative upon the 
motion, whieh would have been 
tantamount to a reſolution, and 
conſequently eftabliſh the doctrine 
in debate, ſo far as that houſe was 
capable. Inſtead of this, the pre- 
vious queſtion was put, and the 
motion; accotdingly, indifealy 
loſt, by a majority of 204, to-$1, 
by whom it was ſupported. ' Thus 
was this great queſtion, of no 
ſmall legal and conſtitutional im- 


ſtanding army. 


portance, left open and undecided, 

to be perhaps reſumed at ſome fu- 

ture period. TIN 
A new militia bill having been 


brought in, in conſequence of 4 


paſſage which we have already 


feen in the ſpeech from the throne, 


conſiderable debates aroſe upon 
the ſecond reading of it, which 
happened on the day preceding 
the motion we have juſt mentioned. 
The principal objection made to 
this bill, was the prodigious ad- 
ditional power with which it arm- 
ed the crown, the King being en- 
abled by it to draw out the militia, 
ih caſe of a rebellion in any part 
of the empire. This was ſaid to 
be, in fact, empowering the 
crown to draw the militia out 


whenever it thought fit, as a pre- 


tence could never be wanting for 


the purpoſe, while there was a 


black Carib remaining in St. Vin- 
cent's, a runaway Negro in the 


mountains of Jamaica, or a Hindoo 


Rajah left on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel -- - ee WES” 
The bill was ſaid to be entirely 
ſubverſive of every idea of a con- 
ſtitutional militia; which ſhould be 
merely local, and calculated only 
for internal and domeſtic defence; 


That the preſent militia was 
formed under the expreſs condition 
of not being called out, except in 


caſes of invaſion, rebellion, or an 
imminent danger of either, in the 
kingdom; but by this bill, it ic 
in the power of a miniſter to em- 
body the militia whenever he 
pleaſes; ind as they are then im- 
mediately within the Mutiny Act; 
they are to all intents and pur- 
poſes; whether they will or no; 
converted at once into a regular 
It was urged with great ſeverity, 
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ng that ſyſtem which had 
for ſome years been uniformly pur- 


+ ſued, of rendering the crown to- 


tally independent of the people, 


and placing them naked and de- 
fenceleſs in its power. In ſup- 


port of this aſſertion, beſides the 
general inftances, of the great in- 


. creaſe of our military peace eſta- 


bliſhment both by ſea and land, 


.and the continually growing and 
dangerous influence. obtained by 
multiplying places and penſions, 
were reckoned, the great weight 
thrown into the preponderating 


ſcale of the crown, by the Royal 


Marriage Bill; the inordinate 


Power obtained by a violation of 


all the rights of the Eaſt-India 


company; the violent attempt of 
extending the prerogative to the 


levying of money upon the ſubject 


by proclamation, in the caſe of 
the four and half per cent. in the 


Wieſt Indies, which, notwithſtand- 


ing every poſſible obſtacle thrown 
in the way of juſtice, has at length 


been condemned by our courts of 


Jaw ; with the further breaches in 
our old form of government, and 
the unuſual powers granted by the 
Quebec Act, and the Boſton Port 
Bill ; and the defign to overawe us 
into a ſubmiſſion to any meaſures, 


by the intreduction of a foreign 


force. They ſaid, that every mea- 


ſure adopted, and every incident 
which occurred in the preſent trou- 
bles, whether favourable or unfa- 
vourable to government, was con- 
verted to the furtherance of that 
deſign. And that adminiſtration 
was now evidently taking advan- 


tage from the fituation of public 


affairs, to bring the people by the 
preſent bill under martial law, and 
to add that law to the prerogative. 
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that this bill was rounding and 


They concluded, that no perſon 
who attentively conſidered the 
quick ſucceſſion of theſe meaſures 
within ſo ſhort a period, could 
have a doubt remaining concerning 
their deſign. Re” 

On the other ſide, all thoſe 
dangers to the conſtitution which 
it was ſuppoſed might ariſe from 
the bill, and the evil purpoſes to 
which it might be applied, were 


repreſented as purely chimerical, 
and as impoſlible in the nature of 


things ever to be realized, What 
miniſter would run the riſque of 
his head by calling out the militia 
of England, under the pretext of 
a riot in Bengal, or a diſturbance 
in any other remote part of the 
King's dominions? Muſt he not 
face parliament to account for his 
conduct? Would the trifling 
cauſes which have been ſuppoſed, 
be accepted as a juſtification, for 


exciting ſuch an alarm, and cau- 


fing ſuch expence and trouble to 
the nation? An impeachment 


mult be the inevitable conſequence, 


and the alternative of a mad-houſe, 
or a ſcaffold, the final reſult, in 
caſe of a conduct fo replete with 


folly and danger. That poſſible 


abuſes were no arguments againſt 


neceſſary powers; but that the 


abuſes here predicted were ſcarcely 
within poſſibility. | 


A militia was the great conſtitu · 


tional defence of a free country. 
It had always been called for in 
oppoſition to a ſtanding army, by 
the moſt celebrated patriots ; by 
thoſe who were the moſt jealous 
of the powers of the crown, and 
the moſt zealous ſticklers for the 
.rights of the people. As there 
was a neceſſity in a great national 
conteſt, of ſending the regular 


forces abroad to ſupport the ſs 
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of the crown, and of the people, 


defence miſt be adopted in their 
abſence. What other could have 
been found ſo proper, and fo con- 
ſtitutional as the preſent? Would 


Jof ſending a few battalions of 
Hanoverians (who though foreign- 
ers, are the King's ſubjects, and 
of courſe our natural friends) to 
ſtrengthen the garriſons of Gib- 
raltar and Minorca, would they 
recommend the introduction of fo- 
reigners into England, or would 
they wiſh, that our ports, our 
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dom itſelf, ſhould be open to the 
enterprize, and ſubje& to the 
mercy, of any inſidious enemy that 
might chuſe to'take an advantage 
of our defenceleſs fituation ? Could 
any thing be more pleaſing toEng- 
Iiſhmen, than that the defence of 


their country {ſhould reſt upon 
mt themſelves only ? Or could his 
85 Majeſty give a more ſtriking in- 
e, ſtance of the unbounded confidence 


in which he placed in their zeal, af- 


ch fection, and loyalty, than by re- 


le poſing the protection of his crown, 
| perſon, and kingdom, in the gen- 
ie tlemen of England? 5 

ly This debate was by degrees 
drawn off from the main ſubject to 


u- chat of the late addreſſes to the 
y. throne ; a matter which had been 
in continually agitated ſince the open- 


ing of the ſeſſion, and which now 
produced more warm animadver- 
on, and pointed altercation, than 
any other which occurred 1n its 
courſe, Beſides the general cen- 
lure which the oppoſition paſſed 
upon theſe pieces of miniſterial 
craft and manufacture, (which they 
affected to call and con ſider them,) 
lor the indecency and ſcurrility of 


ſome mode of home ſecurity and 


thoſe who ſtigmatize the meaſure 


docks, the capital, and the king- 
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their language, the falſehood of 


their charges, and the dangerous 


tendency of their implications and 
threats, an addreſs from the firſt 


battalion of Devonſhire militia, in - 


which they made a tender of their 
perſonal ſervice againſt all internal 
enemies, afforded an opportunity 


of bringing the matter home to the - 


preſent queſtion, by ſhewing the 
danger of intruſting the ſword to a 
militia upon the new conſtruction, 
when a part even of the old, which 
ſeemed more 1mmediately in the 
hands of the people, was ſo ma- 
naged, as wantonly to propoſe its 
application to the moſt fatal pur- 
poſes. 9 | 
That thoſe who were entruſted 
with arms by the conſtitution for pur- 
poſes of national defence, were to 


uſe them only in the manner pre- 
ſcribed, and under the powers or- 


dained by that authority. They 
were, as a militia, to hold no 


opinion as to time or place, fitneſs - 


or neceflity; they were to obey 
the orders which they received, 
not to ſay what thoſe orders ſhould 
be ; they were to ſecond and ſup- 
port tae execution of the law, not 
to declare what was the law; 


much leſs to dictate in great poli- 


tical and legiſlative queſtions. 
Theſe gentlemen, they ſaid, come 


uncalled, with drawn ſwords in 


their hands to make a tender of 
them; againſt whom are theſe 


{words to be employed? not againſt | 
the natural enemies of this coun- 


try, nor even againſt their unfor- 


tunate fellow-ſubjeQs in America; 
but againſt internal enemies; that 
is, againſt all thoſe throughout the 
kingdom, who happen to differ 
with them in political opinion; 
and more immediately and parti- 
cularly againſt thoſe gentlemen, 


(F]3 who 
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who in fulfilling their duty to God 


and their country, have unremit- 


tingly ftrove in parliament, to pre- 


vent a mot unnatural and ruinous 
civil war. Nb 

To theſe ſevere ſtrictures it was 
replied, that the public addreſſes 
from London and Middleſex to the 
eleQors and freeholders of Eng- 
land, rendered it neceſſary for 
thoſe who were well affected to go- 


vernment to make as public an 


arowal of their ſentiments and 
principles, thereby to vindicate the 


character of the nation, and to pre- 


vent his Majeſty, and the world 


at large, from being deceived, with 


reſpect to the general diſpoſition 
of the people. 
a ſociety in London, which called 
itſelf conſtitutional, had been circu- 
lated with great induſtry, recom- 
mending to the people to enter into 
aflociations in the different coun- 
ties and towns, and citing as an 
example, and . e92, as a mo- 

tive, the ſucceſs which had attend- 
ed ſuch a practice in bringing 
about the Revolution. That plain 
country gentlemen, who do not 


trouble themſelves much with nice 


diſtinctions, and are not at all 
verſed in ſubtilties, thought that 
nothing leſs could be intended by 


theſe propoſals than another Re- 


volution; and that in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, the officers of the firſt 


regiment of Devonſhire militia, 


not only thought it juſtifiable, but 
highly neceſſary, to make a public 

rofeſſion of their loyalty and af- 
fection to the ſovereign, attach- 
ment to government, and reſolu- 
tion to defend both. That it was 
anew doctrine, and peculiar to the 
preſent times, to conſider loyalty, 
and an attachment to the conſtitu- 
tion and government, as Crimes, or 

9 


— 


That letters from 


the profeſſion of them, as deſerving 
cenſure. N 2 | 

The queſtion being at length put 
upon the ſecond reading of the 
Militia Bill, it was carried upon 
a diviſion by the vaſt majority of 
259, to 50 only, who oppoſed the 
meaſure, _ 

A debatearoſeabout , 
the ſame time, on lay; Nov. if, 
ing the army eſtimates for the en- 
ſuing year before the houſe, the 
oppolition preſſing very cloſely for 
information, as to the number, 
condition, and fituation of the 
troops now in America, whilſt the 
miniſters, as uſual in this buſineſs, 
refuſed the ſatisfaction required, 
This occaſioned a motion, That 
there be laid before the houſe an 
account of the laſt returns of the 
number of effective men, in the 
ſeveral regiments and corps 1n his 
Majeſty's ſervice, ſerving in North 
America, together with a ſtate of 
the ſick and wounded ; diſtinguiſh» 
ing the ſeveral places where the 
ſaid troops are ſtationed, 

This motion was oppoſed as be- 
ing unſupported by precedent ; 
and that the calling for the returns 
of an army in time of war, by a 
reſolution of the houſe, would 
eſtabliſh one highly inconvenient 
and dangerous. That the return 
of an army, includes the moſt ac- 
curate and authentic account of 
every particular relative to 1t, 
Could it be proper or ſafe to pub- 
liſh ſuch a ſtate, to furniſh ſuch 
information, while the enemy was 
in the field? while he was in a 
ſtate to convert ſuch intelligence to 


the higheſt advantage? No mi- 


niſters could pretend to carry on 
the public buſineſs, if any gentle- 
man had a right to demand and 
obtain ſuch information, If mi- 

| niſter: 
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niſters act badly, they ſhould be 
turned out of their places; and 
not to ruin the public ſervice, and 
deſtroy all confidence in them while 
in office, by calling for improper 
accounts. | | | 
On the other fide it was aſſerted, 
that a precedent was ſo far from 
being wanting, that it was to be 
found juſt at hand, and no longer 
ago than the affair of the Caribs 
at St. Vincent's, That informa- 
tion was now indiſpenſably neceſ- 
fary, as it was acknowledged that 
the officers of the crown had hi- 
therto been deceived themſelves, 
and deceived parliament, for want 
of it. That the pretence of dan- 
ger, from the enemy's becoming 
maſter of our ſecrets, was too ri- 
diculous to deſerve a ſerious an- 
(wer. Could any body be weak 
enough to imagine, that the re- 
turns of three months ſtanding 
from America, and received from 
this by Waſhington three months 
hence, could afford him any in- 
formation relative to the army at 
Boſton? He has them every day 
under his eye. But it is not 
from the enemy, they ſaid, but 
from parliament, that the true 
ſtate of the troops is to be with- 
held. | | | 
How can we pretend to judge of 
the propriety or ſufficiency of the 
eſtimates for future ſervice, of the 
number of new forces which we 
ſhould vote for, without knowing 


the ſtate of thoſe which we have 


already? But, ſaid they, was the 


fair truth to be laid before the 
houſe, the demands of miniſters 
would be found inconfiſtent with 


the facts they produced. This was 
the caſe laſt ſeſſion; they kept back 
all information, and impoſed on 
the houſe, in order to get the cry 
of the people before the extent of 


the evil was known. The queſtion 
being then put, was rejected upon 
a diviſion, by a majority of 170, 
to 63, who ſupported the motion. 
A motion was then made from 
the Admiralty in the Committee 
of Supply, that 28,000 ſeamen, 
including 6,665 marines, ſhould 
be voted for the ſervice of the en- 


ſuing year, This was accompa- 


nied with a general outline of the 
ſervices to which the navy ſhould 
be applied ; particularly, that the 
fleet on the North-American ſta- 


tion - ſhould amount to ſeventy- 


eight ſail. One of the firſt and 
moſt diſtinguiſhed of our | naval 
commanders oppoſed this motion, 


as the force, he ſaid, was much too 
great for a peace eſtabliſhment, and 


totally inadequate to a war, He 
ſhewed, that the number of ſhips 
deſigned for the American ſervice, 
would demand ſo great a propor- 


tion of the complement of ſeamen 


propoſed, that our coaſts at home 
mult be left naked and defenceleſs, 
in a ſeaſon of ſuch imminent peril 


and danger, or that our Weſt-India 


iſlands, and all other diſtant ſer- 
vices, muſt be wholly abandoned. 
He alſo arraigned, in the moſt un- 
equivecal terms, the preſent go- 
vern ment and conduct of our naval 
affairs, which he repreſented to be 


ſuch, as not only merited much re- 


prehenſion, but an immediate 
change of ſyſtem, to prevent the 
moſt dangerous conſequences. 

Adminiſtration Fe . itſelf 


upon the circumſtances of the time 


which required a great fleet in 
America; while the ſtate of affairs 
in Europe did not call for the ſame; 

exertion at home, The profeſſi- 
ons of the neighbouring courts 


were pacific and friendly; and 


what was of more weight than pro- 
feflions, their armaments were not 
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_ unuſual or conſiderable. It was that ſuch aſſemblies, in the name 
not fitting to alarm them by and under the authority of the 
unneceſſary preparations, which people, had ſeveral times diſpoſed 
would juſtify them in arming on of the crown itſelf, a right which 
their fide ; and thus, by an inju- our Kings fully acknowledged, by 
dicious ſhew of apprehenſion, we moſt thankfully receiving it at 
might be brought into real danger, their hands. | "Ef 
and certain expence. That the From theſe and various other 
gaard-thips were ſo many, ſo well precedents he argued and inferred, 
appointed, and on a ſhort notice that it was no diminution of dip. 
could be ſo well manned, as to be nity in the crown or parliament to 
much ſuperior to what any other treat with the American conven. 
power could bring againſt us. tions, under whatever forms or de- 
= This would keep us in a reſpect- nominations they were held. And 
able ſituation, without overitrain- in further ſupport of his poſition, 
ing our national reſources, brought the remarkable inſtance of 
A few days after, a gen- the moſt powerful and arbitrary 
7th. tleman in oppoſition made h in Europe, Lewi 
ppoſition made monarch in Europe, Lewis the 
a motion for an addreſs to his Ma- XIV th,. who did not diſdain to 
jeſty, that the commiſſioners ap- enter into and conclude a treaty, 
pointed to act in America, for the negociated by two Marſhals of 
purpoſes held ont in the ſpeech, France, with a contemptible hand- 
ſhould be authorized. to receive ful of rebellious Cevennois, and 
propoſals for conciliation, . from their leader, the ſon of a baker, 
any general convention, congreſs, whoſe name 1s perpetuated to po- 
or other collective body, thatſhould fterity, by being ſubſcribed to the 
be found to convey the ſentiments ſame inſtrument which bears the 
of one or more of the continental ſignature of the haughty Lewis. 
colonies, ſuſpending all enquiry The motion was ſeconded, but 
into the legal or illegal forms un- produced little or no debate. It 
der wliich ſuch colony or colonies was ſaid, in 22 that peace 
may be diſpoſed to treat; as the was much to be wiſhed for; but 
moſt effeQual means to prevent the that the entering into any treaty 
effuſion of blood, and to reconcile with the Congreſs, would be an 
the honour and permanent intereſt acknowledgement of its being a 
| of Great Britain with the requifi- legal aſſembly, which muſt, of 
Y tions of his Majeſty's American courſe, determine the whole queſ- 
1 ſubjects. : tion of diſpute in favour of Ame- 
'The gentleman introduced his rica, For if that meeting was le- 
motion with a ſpeech, in which he gal, our whole conduct muſt have 
ſhewed from a number of authori- been a courſe of injuſtice, That 
ties both in the ancient and modern it was more conſonant with the dig- 
art of our hiſtory, that it was nity of parliament to find ſome 
not only cuſtomary with the crown other method; that by waiting a 
to treat with conventions of the little, ſuch an opportunity might 
people, which were aſſembled offer; and that, at worſt, it would 
without any of the legal forms ; but be time enough to apply to this K 
INE . 8 {a9 
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the laſt reſort. The queſtion be- 


ing put, it paſſed in the negative 


without a diviſion. 

On the following day, the 
Stb. miniſter in the war depart- 
ment laid the eſtimates of the land- 
fervice for the enſuing year before 
the Committee of Supply. Theſe 


eſtimates exceeded two millions, 


including the ſtaff, the difference 
between the Engliſh and Iriſh eſta- 
bliſhment in the pay of the latter, 
the pay of the five Hanoverian bat- 
talions, near 100,000l, levy-mo- 
ney, and the extraordinary unpro- 
vided expences of the ordnance in 
the preceding year, which, not- 
withſtanding the limited ſphere of 
ſervice, amounted to 223, 65 5 J. 
His Lordſhip ſhewed, that the 
whole force appointed for the land- 


ſervice, abroad and at home, would 


amount to about 5 5, ooo men, of 
which upwards of 25,000 would be 
employed in America. He ac- 
knowledged, that though this was 
the general arrangement, he was 
ſorry to ſay it was only on paper, 
for that ſcarcely any of the corps 
were completed to their full com- 
plement. He ſaid, that no means 
had been untried to remedy this 
defect. That the bounty had been 
raiſed, and the ſtandard lowered ; 
attempts had been made to enliſt 
Iriſh Roman Catholics, and to in- 
corporate foreigners ſingly into the 


Britiſh regiments ; but all failed 


of the expected effect, and the re- 
cruiting ſervice ſtill went on very 
lowly. He endeavoured . to ob- 
viate the popular obſervation which 
had been ſo often repeated, and 
he knew would be now renewed, 
that the difficulty, or rather im- 
practicability of procuring men, 


proceeded from the abhorrence, 


with which the people in general 


regarded the preſent odious civil 
war. He mentioned ſeveral cauſes 
for this ſlackneſs, but reſted chiefly 
on the flouriſhing ſtate of our ma- 
nufactures, (notwithſtanding - the 
predictions of oppoſition) which, 
whilſt it brought a temporary di- 
ſtreſs on the ſervice, was a proof of 
the real ſtrength of the kingdom, 
and its ability fully to ſupport this 
or any war. 5 | 5 

He alſo threw out, without pre- 
tending, however, to any abſolute 
authority, that every idea of taxing | 
America, was. now entirely given 
up; and that the only remaining 


conſideration, was to ſecure the 


conſtitutional dependency of that 
country. That this could only be 
effected by ſuch a conduct, as 
ſhewed the moſt determined reſo- 
lution of maintaining our conſtitu- 
tional rights, and that for this 
purpoſe, it was intended to ſend 
out ſuch an armament, as would be 
ſufficient to enforce them, if Ame- 
rica ſhould ſtill perſiſt in her diſo- 
bedience. That this armament 
would be attended with commiſh- 
oners, who ſhould be furniſhed with 
powers to accommodate matters ; 
and that a great military officer, 
who ſtood high in the eſteem both 
of his ſovereign and the nation, 
was intended to be the firſt com- 
miſſioner.. FR 
Some of the country gentlemen, 
as well as the oppoſition in gene- 


ral, were much diſſatisfied at not 


being able to obtain any informa- 
tion from the miniſter, relative to 
his intended operations, whether 
with reſpect to the meaſures for 
bringing about an accommodation, 
or for the proſecution of the war. 
The former ſaid, they voted with 
him for the militia and the aug-. 
mentation of the navy, in a firm 
| _ © ., perſuaſion, * 


* 


* 
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perſuaſion, and underſtanding it as 
a matter of conrſe, that before the 
remaining ſupplies were granted, 
he would have laid his plan before 


the houſe. That if they had not 


thought ſo, they would not have 
given their ſupport to meaſures, 
which it ſeemed now they were not 
to be acquainted with. That it 
Jooked as if it were meant that 
they ſhould vote the eſtimates firſt, 
and hear the reafons afterwards ; 


or in other words, that the houſe 


ſhould begin with a diviſion, and 
end with a debate. They ſaid, 
that in looking for information, 


they did not mean a few ſcraps of 


garbled and mutilated papers ; but 
that verbal and official informa- 


tion, which they thought it the 
' miniſters duty to impart to parlia- 


ment. That it was particularly 
neceſſary they ſhould receive in- 


- formation as to the perſons who 


were to be appointed as Commiſ- 
fioners in America, and the na- 
ture and extent of their commiſ- 
fron, that parliament might be 


enabled to judge, whether they 
were men fit to be entruſted with 
ſo important a negociation, and 
whether the terms they carried out, 
were conſiſtent with the dignity of 


Great Britain to offer, and the in- 


tereſt of the Americans to receive. 


One of the country gentlemen 
was ſo earneſt in this deſire of in- 
formation, and ſo picqued at find- 
mg no diſpoſition in the miniſter 
to give the ſatisfaction which he 
required, that he attempted to 
break up the committee without 
its coming to any reſolution, by 
moving, ** that the Chairman 
ſhould quit the chair,“ which was 
ſeconded by another gentleman un- 
der the ſame deſcription. 

Though the miniſter did not 


that the commiſſion to be ſent, 


think it prudent, or was not pre. 
pared to give any direct or expli. 
cit anſwer, he, however, thought 
it neceſſary to do ſomething to keep 
that party in temper. He ſaid 


would be in conformity to the in- 
timation given from the throne; 
that the gentlemen need not make 
themſelves uneaſy, under the ap- 


prehenſion that any treaty of con- 


ceſſion would be agreed to without 
the conſent of parliament; but 
that it would be neceſfary to know 
upon what grounds the Americans 
would treat, before the powers 


ſufficient to ratify what the Com- 


miſſioners might think expedient, 


were derived from parliament. 


When the terms that America was 
willing to ſubmit to, were in a 
ſtate proper to be laid before the 
houſe, that, in his opinion, would 
be the proper time to take the ſenſe 


of parliament on previous commu- 


nications, and leave it to judge of 
the alternative, whether the offers 


of America could be accepted with 


honour, or whether we ought to 


reduce them to a ſtate of obedi- - 
ence, however difficult or hazard- 


ous the undertaking. | 

In the further proſecution of the 
ſubject, the oppoſition infiſted, 
that the eſtimates were under-rated 
in ſuch a degree, as to afford no 
clue whereby to form any judg- 
ment of the extent of the expences. 
'That the propoſed force of 25,000 


men, was totally inadequate to the 


purpoſes of abſolute coercion. 
This was ſupported by the opinion 
of a great general officer, who had 


long been in adminiſtration, and 


who declared it in the moſt unre- 


| ſerved terms; the other military 
gentlemen preſent were called upon 


to declare their diſſent, if they 
5 thought 


. 
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thought otherwiſe ;, but they all 
continued ſilent. The mixt ſy- 
ſtem of war and conciliation was 
repreſented as highly improper. 
The meaſure adopted, whether of 


peace or war, ſhould be clear, ſim- 


le, and decided, not involved in 
oubt, perplexity, and darkneſs. 
If war was reſolved, and it was de- 
termined to compel America to 
ſubmiſſion, let the means of coer- 
cion be ſuch, as will, to a moral 
certainty, inſure ſucceſs. 'The 
force employed mult be able to 
command terms, or 1t does no- 
thing. If, on the contrary, peace 
is really wiſhed for, and terms of 
conciliation are to be propoſed, 
your -prepoſitions ought to be ſo 
clear as to be obvious to, every 
common underſtanding, and ſo 
ſimple as to baffle the powers of 
chicanery. | | 7 A 

On the other fide it was ſaid, 
that the force propoſed, when its 
operations were directed to ſpecific 
ſervices, and ſupported by a for- 
midable fleet, would be fully ſuffi- 
cient for the purpoſe, and ſuch as 
al! America could not withſtand; 
nor was it probable, that they 
would enter into ſo arduous a con- 
teſt, when terms were held out to 
them at the very inſtant, which 
would fully preſerve their rights. 
'The idea of ſimple war, or ſimple 
conceſſion, was ſtrongly. contro- 
verted. It was ſaid, that a con- 
queſt over our own ſubjects, was 
neither ſought nor deſired. That 
1t was our intereſt, as it was our 
wiſh, to reclaim, not to deftroy or 
enſlave. That in the preſent ſtate 
of things in America, this deſirable 
object could only be obtained by 
ſuch an armament as would com- 
mand reſpect, ſtrike an awe into 
the factious, and enforce a ſub- 


miſſion to the conciliatory terms 
which we propoſed, if coercion be- 
came abſolutely neceſſary. And 
that either to withdraw the force 
we already had there, or to leave 
it expoſed to the inſults and danger 
of a greater on the ſide of the re- 
bels, would not only be in the 
higheſt degree diſgraceful to our- 
ſelves, but would, in its conſe- 
quences, be equally ruinous to both 
countries. | 

A gentleman in office, but who 
has for ſeveral years been conſi- 
dered as poſſeſſing much more real 
than oſtenſible power, departed to- 
tally from theſe temperate ideas of 
conduct which the miniſter pro- 
feſſed, and on which he valued 
himſelf. He was of opinion, that 
all attempts of conciliation would 
be fruitleſs: obſerved, that at any 


rate, a number of terms were to be 


made, and ſecurities given, before 
conciliation could be obtained. 
That terms of force were the mea- 


ſures chalked out by his Majeſty in 
the ſpeech; attended, however, 


with conditions of conciliation, 
and gracious offers of forgiveneſs 
and protection. On this founda- 
tion, the preſent vote on the eſti- 
mates was propoſed; but if pre- 


mature explanations were deſired; 


if the gentlemen, who had pledged 
themſelves to ſupport thoſe mea- 
ſures, had altered their minds, or 
had withdrawn their confidence 
from the King's ſervants, he ſaw 
no poſſible way to remedy matters 


but by a change of adminiſtration. 


He, however, animadverted ſe- 


verely on the cowardice of decli- 


ning the conteſt, almoſt in the 
very outſet, after their having gone 
ſuch lengths in bringing matters 
to that criſis. 


This being conſidered as the | 


language 
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ment with every poſſible degree of as the true ſtandard of informa- 


ed in the cabinet; the King is After long debates, the queſtion 


an enormous. war eftabliſhment; The other reſolutions were agreed 
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language of authority, was alſo the very friends of adminiftration, 
underſtood, both by the country the gentlemen who call for a plan 
gentlemen and oppoſition, as fully are very laconically referred to the 
tantamount to a declaration for King's ſpeech. The ſpeech holds 
war. The latter did not let it paſs out generals, and refers you to par. 
without obſervation and ſtricture. ticulars; when theſe particulars 
They ſaid, it was treating parlia- are called for, the ſpeech is quoted, 


diſreſpect. Meaſures are concert- tion. 


made by the miniſters to expreſs being put upon the firſt of the reſo. 
the general intentions which they Jutions in the eſtimate, was carried 
had there determined upon; the upon a diviſion by the uſual ma- 
Houſe of Commons is deſired to jority, the numbers being 227, to 
ſapport thoſe meaſures, by voting 73 who oppoſed the reſolution, 


and when queſtions are aſked, and to of courſe, 
explanations are deſired, even by | 


CHAPMAN 
Reſignation of the Duke of Grafton. Lord George Germaine appotuted to the 


American department, in the room of the Earl of Dartmouth, who re- 
cei ves the privy ſeal. Lord Weymouth appointed Secretary of State for the 
ſouthern department, in the room of the Earl of Rochford, who retires, 
Other promotions and changes. Petition from the American Congreſs laid 
Before the Lords. Duke of Richmund's motions. Mr, Penn's examina- 

tion. Motion relative to the petition. Great debates. Motion rejected. 

Four ſhillings in the pound land- tax voted, Debates on the Militia Bill, 

Lmendment propoſed and rejected. Several motions propoſed by the Duke 

of Grafton, and rejected. Mr. Burke's Conciliatory Bill. Great debates, 

Motion for bringing in the bill rejected. American Prohibitory Bill brought 


into the Houſe of Commons by the miniſter. Motion for an amendment. 


Great debates. Motion rejected. Debates upon the ſecond reading, andin 
tribe committee, Various motions made, and amendments propoſed. The 
bill paſſed in the Houſe of Commons. Mr. Fox's motion for information 

relative to the ſtate of the forces in North America. Militia Bill paſſed. 

Indemnity Bill paſſed. Motion for an addreſs, in conformity to the in- 
ftrudtions from the city of London to its repreſentatives. Mr. Hartley's 

conciliatory propoſitions. Indemnity Bill rejected by the Lords. Great 

oppoſition to the Prohibitory Bill, Proteſt, Duke of Mancheſter's motion 


for aeferring the commitment till after the holydays. Marquis of Rocking- 


 bam's motion for an amendment. Bill paſſed by the Lords. 


T was not difficult to foreſee, occaſion, at leaſt, one remove 


that the late unexpected con- among the great offices of ſtate. 
duct of che Duke of Grafton would It was, however, accompanied with 
. . | ſome 
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ſme which were not publicly 
thought of. Whether the unhappy 
ſtate of American affairs had-dif- 
puſted the Earl of Dartmouth with 
the office of conducting them, or 
that government imagined a more 
auſtere and inflexible character, 


with their natural concomitant a 
determinate conduct, were neceſ- 


however it was, that nobleman 

h now quitted the Ame- 
Nov. ieth. an ſecretaryſhip, 
and received the privy ſeal which 
had been held by the Duke of 
Grafton. | 


the American department was re- 
poſed on Lord George Sackeville 
Germaine, The principal attach- 
ment of that noble Lord had been 
to Mr. Grenville. After Mr. 
Grenville's death, indeed, he con- 
tinued for ſome time firm on his 
former ground; and did not join 
in that defection from the mino- 
rity which immediately followed 
that event. But he began' at 
length to flacken in oppoſition, 
He fell in with adminiſtration in 
the proceedings againſt the Eaſt- 
India Company in 1773; and took 
a full and decided part in all the 


purſued againſt the Americans, 
during the preſent troubles. His 
connections with Mr. Grenville 
probably made him ſupport with 
more zeal and ſteadineſs the higheft 
claims of parliamentary authority; 
and as he was generally eſteemed a 
man of bufineſs, and an able de- 
bater, he was ſought for at a time, 
wien the extraordinary powers in 
the ſame line, upon the other ſide, 
icemed, notwithſtanding the ſu- 
periority of numbers, not a little 
to diſtreſs adminiſtration. It will 


EUROPE. 


not be conceived, that this ap- 


ſary to reſtore peace and order, 


The arduous taſk of conducting 


coercive meaſures which had been 
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pointment wigs poop eb the hope 


or increaſed the {atisfaRion of thoſe 


who held the opinion, that conci- 
liatory meaſures could only brin 
the preſent troubles to a ſpeedy and 
happy concluſion. . 
At the ſame time, the Earl of 
Rochford having retired from pub- 
lic buſineſs, was ſucceeded as Se- 


cretary of State for the Southern 


department by Lord Weymouth, 
who had continued out of employ- 
ment fince his reſignation on the 
affair of Falkland ifland. Anda 
few days after, Lord Lyttelton, 
who had been diſtinguiſhed at the 
opening of the ſeſſion by the ſeve- 
rity of his ſtrictures upon admini- 
ſtration, was called to the Privy 
Council, and appointed Chief Jui- 
tice in Eyre beyond Trent. Lord 
Pelham was alſo appointed to the 
great wardrobe, and Lord Aſh- 
burnham, Keeper of the Stole. 
The affair of the petition from 
the Congreſs, which Mr, Penn 
had lately preſented to his Ma- 
jeſty, had frequently been brought 
up in both houſes by the oppoſſ- 
tion, both as affording a ground of 
conciliation, and a fabi of re- 
proach to the miniſters, for their 
total neglect of that and all other 
applications of the ſame nature. 
A copy of the petition being, 


however, laid before the Lords 


among other papers on the 7th of 
November, a noble Duke in oppa- 
fition obſerved, that he ſaw Mr. 
Penn below the bar, and he moved, 
that he might be examined, in or- 
der to eſtabliſn the authenticity of 
the petition, before they entered 


into any debates upon its contents, 


thereby to obviate the doubts 
which might otherwiſe probably 
ariſe upon that bead, and be the 


means 
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means of interrupting their pro- 
ceedings. | 
As the Lords in adminiſtration 
were well aware, that the views of 
the noble mover and his friends, 
went farther than the authenticity 
of the petition, and extended to 
the laying before the houſe all the 
information, with reſpect to Ame- 
rica, which they could draw from 
a perſon ſo thoroughly maſter of 
the ſubject as Mr. Penn, and not 
being at all diſpoſed that ſuch mat- 
ters ſhould now be brought for- 


Prevent or defeat the examination, 
They objected to the motion on 
the ſubje& of order; on 1ts in- 
formality ; on its want of prece- 
dent; being contrary to their 
eſtabliſhed mode of proceeding ; 
that the bringing in of extraneous 
matter by ſurprize, and breaking 
in upon their moſt ſerious and im- 
portant deliberations, by ſuddenly 
calling their attention off to the 


examination of witneſſes, and to 
new ſubjects of diſcuſſion, would 


be deſtructive of that order and 
gravity which had always diſtin- 


guiſhed their proceedings. 


They alſo contended, that this 


meaſure would eſtabliſh a moſt per- 


nicious precedent, as it would ne- 
ceſſarily follow, that every petition, 
from whatever quarter of the globe, 
muſt be accompanied by the evi- 
dence to eſtabliſh its authenticity. 
They obſerved, that improper 
queſtions might be aſked, and ſuch 
anſwers drawn from Mr. Penn, as 


might tend to prejudice him with 


reſpe& to his ptivate fortune and 


affairs in America; that his evi- 


dence might have the ſame effect 


with reſpect to others, who were 


alſo friends to government in Ame- 


| rica, and who by a public expo- 


r 


{ure of their private conduct in iu 
favour, would be liable to perſonal 
danger, and ruin to their fortunez. 
They alſo inſiſted, that as the evi. 
dence, let it turn out as it may, 
would be only ex parte, the houſe 
could not found any reſolution 
upon it; nor could it be preſumed, 
that the ſingle teſtimony of an in- 
dividual, however reſpectable the 
character may be, could at all in. 
fluence their conduct or opinion, 
in queſtions of ſuch great national 


and political import. To prevent, 
ward, they uſed every means to 


however, every pretence for the 
enquiry, they offered to admit the 
authenticity of the petition without 
any proof. | | 
On the other ſide, they ſaid, 


that the objections as to order were 


ſo trifling, as to be unworthy of 
their time and attention ; that t 
propoſed examination was, how- 
ever, fully ſupportable upon that 
ground, as well as in point of pre- 
cedent. They offered to tie them- 
ſelves down as to the queſtions to 
be put, and that the Lords, who 
oppoſed the meaſure, ſhould obje& 
to any which they did not ap- 
prove. And they lamented, in 
the moſt pathetic terms, the dif- 
e r which they ſaw in the 
ouſe, to ſhut out every ſpecies of 
information relative to America, 
to continue to the laſt in darkneſs, 
and to ruſh headlong themſelves, 
and plunge the nation along with 
them, into inevitable ruin and de- 
ſtruction. That this was the more 
ſurprizing, and the more lament: 
able, as the fatal conſequences 
which had already proceeded from 
a ſimilar conduct, were ſo ſenſibly 
felt at this very inſtant, as to con- 
vulſe the empire through all its 


The motion being rejected upon 
a davis 
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to the ſuppoſition or charge, 


a diviſion, by a majority of 56 to 
to 22, the noble mover, who is 
diſtinguiſhed for his per ſeverance, 
made another, That Mr. Penn 
ſhould be examined at the bar on 
the next day. Though the exami - 
nation of a witneſs in this form, 
unconnected with any other mat- 
ter, could not be refuſed, yet ſo 
diſagreeable was every enquiry of 
this nature, that a further debate 
aroſe upon it; but it was at length 
reluctantly agreed to, that he 
ſhould be examined on the 10th, 
Several curious particu- 
lars relative to much con- 
troverted ſubjects, came out upon 
the examination of this gentleman. 
He was perſonally acquainted with 
almoſt all the members of the 
Congreſs, had been Governor of 
the colony, and reſided in the 
city, in which they aſſembled 


10th. 


and held their deliberations, and 
had every opportunity, from of- 


fice, family connection, locality of 
property, and an extenſive ac- 
quaintance, to obtain the fulleſt 
information of the ſtate of affairs 
in America, as well as of the tem- 
per and diſpofition ef the people. 
It was alſo evident, that his diſ- 
cernment was equal to the forming 
a juſt eſtimate of things ; and there 
could ſcarcely be a ſuſpicion of 
partiality, in favour of any mea- 
fure which could tend to American 
independency, as the great for- 
tune of his family, if not wholly 
loſt, muſt be much impaired by 
ſuch an event, and their great 
powers and prerogatives certainly 
ſubverted. 2 ü hn ext OM 

Among the remarkable parts of 


his teſtimony, (which we muſt re- 


perfection. | | | 
collect, conſiſted only of anſwers That the colonies had been diſ- 


to ſuch ſpecific queſtions as were 


propoſed) way an abſolute negative 


— 


ny deſigns of independenc bad 
been formed by the reſs. He 
declared, that the members com- 
poſing that body had been fairly 
elected; that they were men of 


character, capable of conveying 


the ſenſe of America; and that 
they had actually conveyed , the 
ſenſe of their conſtituents. That 
the different provinces would be 
governed by their decifions in al 


events. That the war was levie 
and carried on by the coloniſts, 


merely in defence of what they 
thought their liberties. That the 
ſpirit of reſiſtance was general, and 
ey believed themſelves able to 
dend their liberties againſt the 
arms of Great Britain. | 
That the colony of Penſylvania 


contained about Go, ooo men able 


to carry arms. That of theſ 

20, ooo had voluntarily enrolle 

themſelves to ſerve without pay, 
and were armed and embodied be- 
fore the Governor's departure. 
Being queſtioned as to the nature 
of that volunteer force, he ſaid, 
that it included the men of beſt 
fortune and character in the pro- 
vince, and that it was generall 

compoſed of men who 4 
ſeſſed of property, either landed 
or otherwiſe. That an additional 
body of 4,500. minute men had 
ſince been raiſed in the province, 
Who were to be paid when called 
out on ſervice. That they had 


the means and materials of caſting 


iron can non in great plenty. Tha 
they caſt braſs cannon in Phila- 
delphia. And that they made 
ſmall arms in great abundance and 


ſatisfied with the reception of their 


former petitions 3 but that my 
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had founded great hopes upon the 
ſucceſs of that which he brought 
over; that it was ſtiled the Olive 
Branch; and that he had been con- 
momma his friends upon his 

ing the bearer of it. That it 


was greatly to be feared, that if 


conciliatory meaſures were not 


ſpeedily purſued, they would form 


connections with foreign powers; 


and that if ſuch connections were 
once formed, it would be found a 
matter of great difficulty to diſſolve 
them. Being aſked, whether 
the people of the different provinces 
were now in a ſtate of freedom?“ 
he ſaid, that they thought them 
ſelves ſo; whether, the moſt 


opulent inhabitants would not pre- 


fer freedom under this country to 


what they now enjoy?” he an- 
' ſwered, that they would prefer it 
to any other ſtate of freedom; and 


that notwithſtanding their deter- 
mination to ſupport the meaſures 
of the Congreſs, they wiſhed for a 
reconciliation with this country. 
He denied its being an object of 
the Congreſs to throw off the re- 
gulations of their trade; and ac- 
knowledged, that the moſt think- 
ing men in Philadelphia were of 
opinion, that a refuſal of the pre- 
ſent petition would be a bar to all 
reconcilement. 15 | 
'The other parts of the evidence 
related to the Stamp Act, the re- 
peal, and the declaratory law. 


This gentleman was in America 


at that period, and declared that 


the firſt had occaſioned great diſ- 


content, uneaſineſs, and diſtreſs ; 
that the repeal had given ſuch 
abundant joy; that its anniverſary 
was celebrated as a day of mirth 
and feſtivity. 
cans were ſatisfied with their con- 
dition, notwithſtanding the Decla- 


That the Ameri- 


ratory Act; and that if Great 
Britain had left things in the ſtate 
they then were, the Americans 
would have remained content, 
The queſtions relative to the de- 
gree of ſubordination acknow- 
ledged by the colonies, having 
been multiplied and cloſely urged 
by a noble Lord high in office, the 
witneſs declared, that he believed 
the colonies are inclined to ac- 
knowledge the imperial authority 
of Great Britain, but not in taxa- 
tion. , e wy 
It was obſerved, with ſome ſe. 
verity of animadverſion, as a fin- 
gular circumſtance in the preſent 
ſituation of affairs, what appeared 
upon this examination, that nei- 
ther the Secretary of State who re- 
ceived the petition, nor any other 
miniſter or perſon in authority, 
had, ſince the arrival of the wit- 
neſs in England, propoſed a ſingle 


queſtion to him, or deſired the 


ſmalleſt information relative to the 
ftate of affairs in America, or to 
the diſpoſition or temper of the 
people, This circumſtance was 
uſed to give countenance to the 
charge ſo often repeated by the 
oppoſition, that a ſyſtem had been 
chalked out for adminiſtration, 
which they were obliged blindly to 
purſue, and to act in it merely 


as machines, without being at li- 


berty to form an opinion as to juſ- 


rice, eligibility, or conſequence. 
After the examination was fi- 


niſhed, the Duke of Richmond, 
who had been its propoſer, made a 


motion, That the petition from 
the Continental Congreſs to the 


King, was ground for a conciliation 
of the unhappy differences at pre- 
ſent ſubſiſting between Great Bri- 
tain and America. The motion 
was well introduced, and ably.ſup- 


ported f 
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potted by the noble mover and his 
friends, They ſtated the neceſſity 


every point of view, whether with 
with reſpe& to ourſelves, the colo- 
nies, or our ſituation in reſpect to 
foreign powers. That nothing 
but carnage, deſolation, an aug- 
mentation of expence, with a de- 
creaſe of revenue, a weakneſs and 
debility growing in proportion to 
the urgent neceſſity which would 
call for ſtrength and exertion, with 
all the cruel and grievous calami- 
ties inſeparable from civil diſcord, 
would be the fruits obtained by a 
ertinacious purſuit of the war. 


mountable difficulties which would 
occur, if an abſolute conqueſt of 
America was intended; the natu- 
ral ſtrength of that continent, com- 
poſed alternately of ſtrong inclo- 
ſures, thick foreſts, 
ſwamps, and every where inter- 
ſected with vaſt rivers. The im- 
menſe difficulty and expence, if 
not utter impracticability, of ſup- 
plying ſuch an army as would be 


| ſiſtence from England, and the lit- 

tle proſpe&, if the obſtinacy or 
pericverance of the Americans con- 
| tinued, of providing it on the 
ſpot, The advantages which the 
latter would derive from their be- 
| ing at home, and from having 

their ſubſiſtence at hand; from 
1 their perfect knowledge of the 
country, whereby every ſtrong 
ground, paſs, and defile, would 
be to them a fortreſs, and every 
foreſt afford a ſecure retreat. That 
the overtunning of a province, the 
ſeizing, plundering, or deſtroying 
ſeveral of their towns, though 
ruinous to them, would afford no 
eſſential advantage to us, even 
confining the conſide ration merely 
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of an immediate recopciliation in 


They repreſented the unſur- 


ind s deep | 


adequate to the purpoſe, with ſub- 
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to the immediate object of the war; 
in the attainment of general con- 
queſt, Our dominion would ex- 
tend no farther than the immediate 
operation of our arms, and would 
ceaſe with it. The inſtant we 
marched to ſubdue another pro- 
vince, that Which we quitted, 
would become at leaſt as hoſtile as 
that which we entered. 
To a ſtrong picture of difficul- 
ties, dangers, and diſgrace, they ' 
contraſted the numberleſs bleſſings 
of peacez and ſhewed the happy 
opportunity which the petition af- 
forded of averting the numerous, 


and ſome of them fatal evils; which 


had been defcribed. They ſaid; 
that if this opportunity were now 
loft, it could never be regained. 
That providence ſeemed with a pe- 
culiar kindneſs to put it in their 
way to reſcue their country from 
ruin, without warring directly with 
their paſſions or prejudices, as they 
might now deſcend; without dii- 
grace, or without wounding their 
pride, from thoſe high ſtilts of au- 
thority and dignity on which they 
were unhappily mounted, and 
which rendered them blind to its 
intereſt and ſecurit yx. 
They obſerved, that as the idea 
of lay ing taxes on America, for the 
purpoſe of raiſing a revenue, had 
been, in their diſcourſes at leaſt, 
repeatedly given up by the mini- 
filers, the queſtion of conciliation 
was much leſs complex, than when 
that doctrine had been maintained, 
both in principle, and in its moſt 
extenſive conſequences: That the 


great object now of diſcuſſion, was 
what Great Britain claimed, and 
what America was willing ,t0.ac- 


cede to. The great remaining 
claim of the former, appears to be 
no more than what it ever was, a 
general ſupreme and controuling 

[G] ; power 


i 
{ 
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temper, and happier ſituation, 


power over the colonies, with re- 
ſpect to their external government, 
and the regulation of their trade 
and commerce. That theſe rights 
were eſtabliſhed and ſecured by the 
Hig body of American laws paſſed 

efore the year 1763, and by the 
act of navigation. That as the 
Americans were ready and willing 
to return to their former obedi- 


ence, and to ſtand in the ſame 


ſubordinate relation to the legiſla- 
ture, which they had done previ- 
ous to the year 1763, the only re- 
maining object of contention, was 
the laws paſſed ſince that period. 
In this ſtate of things, they con- 
tended, that the petition offered 
the faireſt ground of conciliation, 
They expreſsly declure, that they 
deſire no conceſſion derogatory to 
the honour of the mother country. 
The delegates of the people of 
America beſeech his Majeſty to re- 


call his troops; which could only 


be conſidered as a prayer for a 
ſuſpenſion of arms. All they de- 
fire as a preliminary, is the repeal 


of ſundry acts; by which was to 
be underſtood, thoſe that deprived 


them of their fiſheries, trade, and 
charters. The repeal of the laws 
paſſed ſince 1763, was not now 
mentioned, nor would it at any 
time have been inſiſted on. A re- 
viſion of thoſe laws, with a repeal 
of the grievous and burdenſome 
parts of them, would be right and 
neceſſary; and would be as con- 
ſiſtent both with our intereſt and 
juſtice, as it would be conducive 
to the ſatisfaction and eaſe of the 
Americans. They, like all others 
in ſimilar circumſtances, carry their 
claims much farther in the heat 
and litigation of conteſt, under the 
immediate preſſure of great griev- 
ances, and the apprehenſion of 
greater, than they would in a cooler 


concede, 


linquiſhing in that act the ſove- 


Let us only ſhew a diſpoſition 1 
and to redreſs their 
grievances, and conceſſion vil 
come faſter from them than the 
warmeſt imagination can conceiye, 
Meet them on the ground of con- 
ciliation, which they now propoſe, 
and you may afterwards preſcribe 
your own terms. Ei 

On the other ſide, it was faid, 
that it was impoſſible to recognize 
the petition on which the preſent 
motion was founded, without re. 


reignty of the Briuſh parliament, 
That treating with an unlawful 
aſſembly, who at the very inſtant 
declared themſelves to be in a ſtate 
of open reſiſtance and hoſtility, 
would be, to all intents and pur. 
poſes, legalizing their proceedings, 
and acknowledging them the con- 
ſtitutional repreſentatives of an in- 
dependent ſovereign ſtate. If they 
were ſubjects, they could not al. 
ſemble or deliberate, but in 1 
mode, and for the purpoſes pre. 
ſcribed by the conſtitution. If they 
were not, it would be in the higheſ 
degree ridiculous to treat with 
them in a capacity which they dif- 
claimed. . 

It was denied, that the ideas of 
laying on duties in America, for 
the purpoſe of raiſing a revenue, 
were totally laid afide; if the 
Americans, like dutiful and affec- 
tionate ſubjects, had met us in our 
kind propoſition, of levying an 
equitable revenue on themſelves in 
ſuch manner as they liked beſt, 
there would be no occaſion for 
realizing ſuch ideas; ſome reſpett- 
able perſons, alſo, in adminiſtra 
tion as well as out, might quel- 
tion the immediate practice in point 
of expediency ; but a thought of 
relinquiſhing the right was never 

entertained. 


ant 
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to law and government. 
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entertained. But ſuppoſing, for a 
moment, that ſuch a conceſſion 
were made, it would not ſurely be 
inferred, that becauſe Great Bri- 
tain had given up the exerciſe of 
ſupreme dominion in one particu- 
lar mode, ſhe had alſo given it up 
in every other. The Americans 
deny the right of controul, in the 
moſt effectual manner, for they de- 
clare againſt the exerciſe of it, in 
every inſtance wherein it militates 


| with their intereſts, or with their 


traiterous views and rebellious de- 
ſigns. They refuſe obedience to 
the declaratory law, the act for 
vartering ſoldiers, the law for 


eſtabliſhing vice-admiralty courts, 


and, in a word, to every law 
which they do not like, and then 
tell us, with a moſt conſummate 
effrontery, that they acknowledge 
our undoubted right of legiſlative 
controul, but will not permit us to 
exerciſe that right. 

It was inſiſted by ſome Lords, 
who were more warm than the ge- 
nerality, that the petition was an 
inſidious and traiterous attempt to 
impoſe upon the King and parlia- 
ment; that while the authors held 
out ſmooth language and falſe pro- 
feſſions for that purpoſe, they were 
at the very inſtant, in their appeals 
to the people of Great Britain and 
ireland, abuſing the parliament, 
denying its authority, and endea- 
vouring to involve the whole em- 
pire in rebellion and bloodſhed, by 
inviting their fellow- ſubjects in 
theſe kingdoms, to make one com- 
mon cauſe with them in oppoſition 
That no 
alternative remained with theſe 
worſt of rebels, who not content 
with the enjoyment of their own 
crimes wanted to render them ge- 


neral, but the moſt ſpeedy and ef- 


[99 
fectual meaſures for their ſubjuga- 
tion and puniſhment. Theſe alto; 
which were only few, endeavoured 
to leſſen the weight of the evidence 
which had been now laid before 
them, by charging it with partia- 
lity and prejudice, 
The queſtion being at length 
put, between ten and eleven o' clock 
at night, after very conſiderable 
debates, the motion was rejected 
upon a diviſion, by a majority of 


86, including 26 proxies, to 33, 


including 6 proxies. 
About the ſame time, 7% 

the miniſter in the Houſe of 3th. 

Commons, after ſhewing, in the 


Committee of Supply, the neceſ- 
ſity of reducing America to obe- 


dience, and remarking on the 
great expence that muſt neceſſarily 
attend that meaſure, took an op- 
portunity of convincing the landed 


gentlemen, of the propriety and . 


expediency of applying to them 


for their ſupport upon ſe great and 


important a national occaſion, at a 


time, he acknowledged, when the 


other reſources of the ſtate were in- 
competent to the purpoſe. He ac- 


cordingly moved, that the land- 
tax for the year 1776; be four 


ſhillings in the pound. | 
This motion occaſioned a varie- 


ty, of debates and converſations: 


Some of the oppoſition eongratu- 
lated the country gentlemen upon 


the four ſhillings, as the happy 


and enviable firſt fruits of their 
darling coercive American mea- 


ſures; whilſt they, at the ſame 


time, endeavoured to bew by cal- 
culations on the ſtate of the funds 
and expenditure, that it would be 


a perpetual mortgage on their 


eſtates, which no change of cir- 
cumſtance, or even favourable turn 


of fortune, could ever wear off; 
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for that, let affairs now be ever ſo 
ſpeedily accommodated, nothing 
leſs than a land tax at that rate 
would be ſufficient for our future 
peace eſtabliſhment. 5 

The principal leaders of oppoſi- 
tion did not interfere much upon 


this occaſion. Some gentlemen 


ſaid, that as the ſervices were voted, 
the army and navy muſt not be 
ſtarved, and as the ſupplies muſt 
be raiſed in ſome manner, they 


would vote for this tax, as leſs pre- 


Judicial than any other that could 
be thought of. One of them, how- 


ever, could not forbear comment- 


ing on this method of voting mo- 
ney, for ſervices not known to the 
houſe, or on which, at leaſt, they 
had no ſubſtantial controul, as it 
furniſhed miniſters with opportu- 
nities of applying it to purpoſes 
which were in the laſt degree 
Tuinous and fatal to the conſtitu- 
tion. | 

Some of the country gentlemen 
were out of ſorts about the In- 
demnity Bill, an object which they 


ſeemed to conſider, as the only 


one relative to the conſtitution that 
demanded attention. This bill 
had lain dormant ſince the firſt 
reading, without any notice what- 
ever being taken of it, and they 
Kok ik. it ſo ſeriouſly, as partly 
to make its being brought forward, 
a condition of their agreeing to the 
land-tax. Several others of them 
were, however, much diſſatisfied, 
upon a ſubject of more ſubſtantial, 
if not conſtitutional import. Many 
gentlemen had ſupported govern- 
ment in all the coercive meaſures 
which it had purſued againſt Ame- 
rica, with a view, and in a firm 
hope and perſuaſion, that the great 
revenue to be drawn from that part 
of the world, would in a propor- 


and that therefore they would op- 


cond, he aſſured them, that the 


tional degree have leſſened their 
own burthens. Upon this princi. 
ple, they would have advanced 
money, as in a law-ſuit, while the 
object in view was capable of re. 
paying them with great intereſt, 
beſides an advantageous and ample 
compenſation for the riſque; but 
they were not yet keen enough, az 
litigators too frequently are, to pur. 
ſue the conteſt to ruin, (when they 
found the object un productive) 
merely for the ſake of the ſport 
which it afforded. 'They accord. 
ingly finding, by the language 
held ſince the opening of the {ef- 
ſion by the miniſters, that the idea 
of taxation was generally given 
up, either as inexpedient, or as to- 
tally impracticable, now declared, 
that if the original object of dil. 
pute was abandoned, they could 
not think of expending any more 
money in a conteſt, which, beſides 
being unproductive of benefit, was 
attended with evils that could only 
be palliated upon that principle; 


pole the noble Lord's motion for 
an increaſe of the land-tax. 
The minifter thought it expedi- 
ent to ſatisfy both parties, of theſe, 
ſometimes troubleſome, but always 
uſeful, friends. This was eaſily 
done with the firſt, by 1nforming 
them, that their favourite bill was 
in perfect ſafety and good condi- 
tion, and would be immediately 
brought forward. As to the fe- 


idea of taxation, and of levying a 
productive revenue from America, 
was never abandoned; and that 
when any thing of that ſort drop- 
ped from the miniſters, they in- 
tended no more, than that 1t was 
abandoned for the preſent; that is, 
that the diſpute at preſent was of a 
| W N much 


much higher nature than it had 
been originally, and that taxation 


Gderation, when the ſupremacy 
and legiſlative authority of this 
ountry was at ſtake. 
ould have them therefore per- 
ectly underſtand, that whatever 
reneral terms the miniſters might 
t any time make uſe of, taxation 
either 1s, nor ever was, out of 
heir view. As a further proof of 
is ſincerity upon this ſubject he 
declared, that there was no means 
by which the legiſlative authority 
ind commercial controul of this 


nſured, but by combining them 
vith taxation. 

This explanation gave full con- 
ent, and after a mixed debate, 
hich laſted till ten o'clock, the 
zeltion being put upon an amend- 
nent which had been early moved, 
That the land- tax ſhould be three 
illings inſtead of four, it paſſed 
the negative upon a diviſion, by 
majority of 182 to 47; the orig1- 
Pal motion then paſſed of courſe. 
0 In two days after, the 
. te 
> * houſe being in a committee 
pon the Militia Bill, a motion 


i as made for an amendment, by 
'0 ſerting words to the following 
0 arpoſe in the preamble, That the 
li. id power of aſſembling and em- 
ly odying the militia, ſhall not ex- 
55 nd beyond the continuance of the 


5 reſent rebellion. This motion 
rovght on ſome warm and conſi- 


5 y 
a, rrable debates. The oppoſition 
at id, chat if the miniſters oppoſed 
p- motion, it would convince 


PR em beyond a doubt, that the 
ſpicions they had formed with re- 
1 dect to this bill were too well 

zunded, which were, that it was 
rought in merely as a colourable 


vas but a matter of ſecondary con- 


That he 


cuntry over the colonies could be 
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pretext to arm the crown with a 
power . hitherto unknown to the 
conſtitution. | ; 
They argued, that the bill, from 
the very frame of it, was taken up 
on a temporary idea, and directed 
to temporary purpoſes, which 


would ceaſe to be objects of policy, 


the inſtant that the civil war was 
terminated. That the avowed ob- 
ject and principle of the bill, was 
to afford a greater ſcope to our mi - 
litary operations in America, by 


making ſuch a proviſion for inter- 


nal defence and ſecurity, as might 
enable us to employ the ſtanding 
regular forces upon that ſervice. 
That however neceſſary it might 
be in caſes of real and great emer- 
gency, to arm the crown, pro tem- 
pore, with extraordinary powers 
for certain purpoles. of ſafety, it 
was always, not only in the ſpirit, 
but practice of our government, ta 
recall thoſe powers, as ſoon as the 
purpoſes were anſwered, or the 
motives ceaſed, for which they 
were granted. And that it could 
not be pretended, that any fair or 
conſtitutional motive would remain 
after the concluſion of the preſent 
troubles, for continuing this power 
in the crown, as it was already en- 
abled by the. old law, to call out 
the militia in all other caſes of real 
emergency. And they inſiſted, 
that the very point meant to be 
covertly carried by this bill, was 
what no king of England, even the 
moſt deſpotic, had ever been able 
to gain; that it was a power at all 
times retained, and till now, moſt 
jealouſly watched and guarded by 
the people ; and that, on this was 
grounded- the leading conteſt be- 
tween Charles the Firſt and his par- 
liament, long before that aſſembly 
had been charged with any faQtious 
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for that, let affairs now be ever ſo 

ſpeedily accommodated, nothing 
lüeſs than a land tax at that rate 
would be ſufficient for our future 
peace eſtabliſnment. 

The principal leaders of oppoſi- 
tion did not interfere much upon 
this occaſion. Some gentlemen 


ſaid, that as the ſervices were voted, 


the army and navy muſt not be 
ſtarved, and as the ſupplies muſt 
be raiſed in ſome manner, they 
would vote for this tax, as leſs pre- 
judicial than any other that could 
be thought of. One of them, how- 


ever, could not forbear comment- 


ing on this method of voting mo- 
ney, for ſervices not known to the 
houſe, or on which, at leaſt, they 
had no ſubſtantial controul, as it 
furniſhed miniſters with opportu- 
nities of applying it to purpoſes 
which were in the laſt degree 
Tuinous and fatal to the conſtitu- 
tion. | 
Some of the country gentlemen 
were out of ſorts about the In- 
demnity Bill, an object which they 
ſeemed to conſider, as the only 
one relative to the conſtitution that 
demanded attention. This bill 
had lain dormant ſince the firſt 
reading, without any notice what- 
ever being taken of it, and they 
conſidered it ſo ſeriouſly, as partly 
to make its being brought forward, 
a condition of their agreeing to the 
land-tax. Several others of them 
were, however, much «diſſatisfied, 
upon a ſubject of more ſubſtantial, 
if not conſtitutional import. Many 
gentlemen had ſupported govern- 
ment in all the coercive. meaſures 
which it had purſued againſt Ame- 
rica, with a view, and in a firm 
hope and perſuaſion, that the great 
revenue to be drawn from that part 
of the world, would in a propor- 


tional degree have leſſened their 
own burthens. Upon this princi- 
ple, they would have advanced 
money, as in a law-ſuit, while the 
object in view was capable of re. 
paying them with great intereſt, 
befides an advantageous and ample 
compenſation for the riſque; but 
they were not yet keen enough, as 
litigators toofrequently are, to Pur- 
ſue the conteſt to ruin, (when they 
found the object unproductive) 


merely for the ſake of the ſport 


which it afforded. They accord- 
ingly finding, by the language 
held ſince the opening of the ſeſ- 
ſion by the miniſters, that the idea 
of taxation was generally given 
up, either as inexpedient, or as to- 
tally impracticable, now declared, 
that if the original object of diſ. 
pute was abandoned, they could 
not think of expending any more 
money in a conteſt, which, beſides 
being unproductive of benefit, was 
attended with evils that could only 
be palliated upon that principle; 
and that therefore they would op- 
poſe the noble Lord's motion for 
an increaſe of the land- tax. 


The miniſter thought it expedi- 


ent to ſatisfy both parties, of theſe, 
ſometimes troubleſome, but always 
uſeful, friends. This was eaſily 
done with the firſt, by informing 
them, that their favourite bill was 
in perfect ſafety and good condi- 
tion, and would be immediately 
brought forward. As to the fe- 
cond, he aſſured them, that the 
idea of taxation, and of levying a 
productive revenue from America, 
was never abandoned; and that 
when any thing of that ſort drop- 
ped from the miniſters, they 1n- 


tended no more, than that it was 


abandoned for the preſent ; that is, 
that the'diſpute at preſent was of a 
5 N PE gs much 
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much higher nature than it had 


been originally, and that taxation 
was but a matter of ſecondary con- 


fderation, when the ſupremacy 
and legiſlative authvrity of this 
country was at ſtake. That he 
would have them therefore per- 
ſectly underſtand, that whatever 
general terms the miniſters might 
at any time make uſe of, taxation 
neither is, nor ever was, out of 
their view. As a further proof of 
his ſincerity upon this ſubje& he 
declared, that there was no means 


by which the legiſlative authority 


and commercial controul of this 
country over the colonies could be 
inſured, but by combining them 
with taxation. | 
This explanation gave full con- 
tent, and after a mixed debate, 
which laſted till ten o'clock, the 
queſtlon being put upon an amend- 
ment which had been early moved, 
That the land- tax ſhould be three 
ſllings inſtead of four, it paſſed 
in the negative upon a diviſion, by 
2 majority of 182 to 47; the orig1- 
nal motion then paſſed of courſe. 
In two days after, the 
houſe being in a committee 
upon the Militia Bill, a motion 


15th, 


was made for an amendment, by 


inſerting words to the following 
parpoſe in the preamble, That the 


laid power of afſembling and em- 


bodying the militia, ſhall not ex- 
tend beyond the continuance of the 
pretent rebellion. This motion 
brought on ſome warm and conſi- 
derable debates. The oppoſition 
ſad, that if the miniſters oppoſed 
tis motion, it would - convince 
em beyond a doubt, that the 
ſuſpicions they had formed with re- 
lpect to this bill were too well 
founded, which were, that it was 
vrovzht in merely as a colourable 


pretext to arm the crown with a 
power . hitherto unknown to th 
conſtitution. | | 
They argued, that the bill, from 
the very frame of it, was taken up 
on a temporary idea, and directed 
to temporary purpoſes, which 


would ceaſe to be objects of policy, 


the inſtant that the civil war was 
terminated. That the avowed ob- 
ject and principle of the bill, was 
to afford a greater ſcope to our mi- 
litary operations in America, by 


making ſuch a proviſion for inter- 


nal defence and ſecurity, as might 
enable us to employ the ſtanding 
regular forces upon that ſervice. 
That however neceſſary it might 


be in caſes of real and great emer- 


gency, to arm the crown, pro tem- 
pore, with extraordinary powers 
for certain purpoſes. of ſafety, it 
was always, not only in the ſpirit, 
but practice of our government, ta 
recall thoſe powers, as ſoon as the 
purpoſes were anſwered, or the 
motives ceaſed, for which they 
were granted. And that it could 


not be pretended, that any fair or 


conſtitutional motive would remain 
after the concluſion of the preſent 
troubles, for continuing this power 
in the crown, as it was already en- 
abled by the old law, to call out 
the militia in all. other caſes of real 
emergency. And they inſiſted, 
that the very point meant to be 
covertly carried by this bill, was 
what no king of England, even the 
moſt deſpotic, had ever been able 
to gain; that it was a power at all 


times retained, and till now, moſt 


jealouſly watched and guarded by 

the people; and that, on this was 
grounded- the leading conteſt be- 
tween Charles the Firſt and his par- 
liament, long before that aſſembly 
had been charged with any factious 
| [G] 3 « VIEWS, 
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views, or had entertained any idea 
of the troubles which afterwards 
took place. 

On the other ſide, great enco- 
miums were made on the popular 
and conſtitutional defence of a 
militia, and much wonder expreſſ- 
ed, that a meaſure which tended 
ſo particularly to the ſecurity of the 
people, and the rendering ſtand- 
ing armies unneceſſary, ſhould be 
oppoſed by thoſe, who pretended 
a more than ordinary zeal in the 
care and protection of their liber- 
ties. That the apprehended dan- 
gers which it was ſuppoſed would 
ariſe from the powers granted by 
the bill, and upon which ſuch 
powers of colouring had been be- 
Rowed to render them frightful 
and hideous, were purely viſtonary, 
and mere creatures of the 1magi- 
nation. That no ill uſe could be 
made of the power, without the 
concurrence of the people them- 
{elves; for though the Prince might 
aſſemble the militia, they mult be 
paid by parliament, That 
juming parliament ſhould become 
a party in betraying its own rights 
and thoſe of the people, was ſup— 
poſing a caſe which could not exiſt, 
or if it did, which no human pru— 
dence or foreſight. could poſſibly 
guard again; for ſuch a conſpi- 
racy of the executive and legiſla- 
tive powers of tne Rate, ſuppoſed 
not an abuſe, but an actual ſub- 
verſion and diſſolution of govern- 
ment. That all reaſoning on ſuch 
an hypotheſis was abſurd ; who 
couid the people truſt, if they 
could not truſt themſelves ? if the 
were ſeized with ſuch a madneſs as 
to make a ſurrender of their rights 
and liberties, no power under hea- 
yen could prevent them. 

This aatwer ſeems perfectly ſa- 


3 


pre- 


4 

ROPE. 
tisfactory with regard to the gene. 
ral power of the crown over the 
militia ; but it does not appear of 
equal force to remove the main ob. 
jection, and which ſtruck direQly 
at the principle of the bill, viz, 
the rendering a law perpetual, 
which was framed only for an im- 
mediate and temporary purpoſe, 
without any apparent motive, or 
ſufficient cauſe for ſo doing. This 
was by no means ſatisfactorily an- 
ſwered, it being only evaſively 
ſaid, that if the law was a good 
one, it ſhould always ſtand, andif 
otherwiſe, ſhould not paſs at all, 
'This would prove too much ; as 
it would be a reaſon againſt all 
temporary bills. 

- The queſtion being put on the 
amendment, it was rejected on 2 
diviſion in the committee, by a 
majority of 140 to 55. Another 
amendment was then propoſed, 
That the militia ſhould not be call 
ed out of their reſpective counties, 
unleſs in caſe of actual invaſion.“ 
This likewiſe paſſed in the nega- 
tive. A clauſe was then propoſed, 
to impower his Majeſty to aſſemble 
the parliament in fourteen days, 


whenever the preſent act, in the 


event of a war or rebellion in any 
part of the dominions of the Bri- 
tiſh crown, ſhould be called into 
operation. This clauſe was agreed 
to without a diviſion, 

everal motions were th 
made on the ſame day by bt 
the Duke of Grafton, which pro- 
duced conſiderable debates in the 
other houſe. The firſt of thele 
was to lay before the houſe, an 
account of the number of forces 
ſerving in America, previous to 
the commencement of hoſtilities, 
with their ſeveral ſtations and di- 
{tributions, in order to lay 4 

| | ground 
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ground-work for ſuch advice as 
that houſe, impelled by a ſenſe of 
duty, might think fit to ſubmit to 
his Majeſty's confideration. . The 
ſecond, for a Rate of the army now 


in America, according to the lateſt 


returns. The third, for laying 
before them the plans that had 
been adopted for providing winter 
quarters for thoſe troops; with 


an account of the number of forces 


in the provincial army, according 
to the beſt eſtimate that could be 
obtained. 'The fourth, that an 
eſtimate of the forces now 1n Great 
Britain and Ireland ſhould be laid 
before them. And the fifth, that 
an eſtimate of the military force 
neceſſary to be ſent againſt Ame- 
rica, with an account of the num- 
ber of artillery, ſhould alſo be laid 
before the houſe. 


in ſupport of theſe motions, the 


ſame ground was taken, which had 
been repeatedly trodden in both 
houſes ſince the opening of the ſeſ- 
Hon, upon the ſame ſubject. Some 
new obſervations were however 
added. It was ſaid, that they had 
heard oblique cenſures thrown out 
upon the commanders both by ſea 
and land. What were they to do, 
amidſt ſuch a chaos of charges, de- 
nials, blunders, miſtakes, imputed 
negligence, and incapacity ? Were 


they ſtill to wander in darkneſs and 


uncertainty ; to grope their way 
without a ray of light, or the 


ſmalleſt information for their di- 


rection? They profeſſed, that 
they did not want cabinet, but 
parliamentary information; they 
did not want to know the detail, 
nor the different means intended to 
give their meaſures ſucceſs; they 
do not deſire to ſee eſtimates, with 
any view of comparing them with 
the returns; nor do they mean to 


enter into any enquiry, with an 
intention of having the wrong in- 
formation, by which miniſters have 
confeſſed themſelves deceived and 


miſled, traced to its ſource. They 


only wanted to know that general 
ſtate of things, and thoſe faQs, 
which by warning them of the dif 
ficulties they had to encounter, 
would point out the beſt means of 
obviating or ſurmounting them; 
and that this could not be ſo well 
effected in any other manner, as 


by learning a true ſtate of the force 


preparing againſt us, and com- 


Paring it with our own abilities 


and immediate reſources. That 


there were precedents in favour of 


ſuch motions; and the enemy was 
ſo fituated as to come readily at the 


account of what was ſo anxiouſly 


concealed from parliament. 
On the other fide, the enquiries 


propoſed, with thoſe which they 


were ſuppoſed to lead to, were ſaid 
to be unprecedented, highly im- 


proper and dangerous. That it 
was contrary to every rule of office, 


as well as every maxim of war and 


common ſenſe, to furniſh our ene- 


mies with ſuch intelligence, as 


might be the means of either avail- 


ing themſelves of our weakneſs, or 
reſiſting our power. That the re- 
bel leaders themſelves could not 
wiſh for any thing more in their 
favour, than a diſcloſure of the 
plans of our military operations, 


and an exact ſtate of our ſtrength 
or weakneſs, That ſecrecy, whe- 


ther with reſpect to deliberation or 


action, was the eſſence and life of 
war, upon which its ſucceſs muſt 
for ever in a great degree depend. 


It was aſſerted, that the meaſures 
determined here, were much ſooner 
known in the rebel camp, than in 
the King's army, And it was in- 
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ſiſted, that the precedent to be 
eſtabliſhed by a compliance with 
theſe motions, of the legiſlative 
forcing itſelf, and breaking in up- 
on the executive power, would be 
more dangerous even than the other 
conſequences, as it muſt of courſe, 
if brought into practice, totally 
obſtruct the meaſures of govern- 
ment, and render it impracticable 
to conduct the public affairs. 
The debate, as uſual, wandered 
from the main ſubject, and took 
in ſeveral branches of the Ameri- 
can buſineſs, Much warmth ap- 
peared, and ſome ſevere perſonal 
animadverſion took place, upon 
different occaſions which occurred 
in the courſe of the debates. The 
queſtion being at length put upon 
each of the motions ſeparately, 
that only, for an eſtimate of the 
forces now in Great Britain and 
Ireland, was agreed to. The reſt 
were rejected without a diviſion. 
The oppoſition were not ſo de- 
jected by their multiplied defeats 
in both houſes of parliament, as to 
| abandon all hopes of a reconcilia- 
tion; they daily endeavoured to 
thew it neceſſary in the attempt, 
and praQticablein the execution. 
1 On the day ſucceeding 
the Duke of Grafton's mo- 
tions, Mr. Burke, notwithſtanding 
the ill ſucceſs of his conciliatory 
propoſitions in the preceding year, 
brought in a bill to anſwer the ſame 
purpoſes in the preſent. _ 
The bufineſs was introduced by 
A petition upon the preſent Ameri- 
can differences, from the conſidęr- 
able cloathing towns and neigh- 
bourhood of Weſtbury, Warmin- 
ſer, and Trowbridge, in the coun- 
ty of Wilts, This petition was in- 
tended to counteract a late addreſs 


Which had been procured in the 


from ſimilar miſrepreſentations be. 


by every thing ſolemn, ſacred, or 


be given to bring in a bill for 


great ability, and which ſeemed to 


ſame part of the country, and tg 
prevent, as the petitioners ſay, the 
dreadful effects which might ariſe, 


ing conveyed to parliament. But 
what brought it directly home to 
Mr. Burke's object of conciliation, 
was the earneſt manner in which 
they deprecated the horrors of a 
civil war, and conjured the houſe, 


dear, to adopt ſuch lemient mea- 
ſures, as might reſtore that affec- 
tionate intercourſe between this 
country and the colonies, which, 
they ſaid, could alone prevent thoſe 
calamities that they moſt patheti- 
cally lamented or deſcribed.- He 
therefore wiſhed (after obſerving 
that the manufacturing part of the 
petitioners were all men who car- 
ried on buſineſs as principals upon 
their own account, and that, he 
was authorized to ſay, were poſ- 
ſeſſed of more than half a million 
of Engliſh property,) that the 
prayer of the petition ſhould be 
conſidered as an exordium to the 
buſineſs which he was going to 
propoſe. | 

The motion was, „ That leave 


compoſing the preſent troubles, 
and for quieting the minds of his 
Majeſty's ſubjects in America.“ 
Its object was to procure concilia- 
tion and peace by conceflion ; and 
that great charter from the crown 
to the people, paſſed in the 35th 
year of Edward the Firſt, and 
known by the name of Sratutun 
de tallagio nom concedendo, was its 
vowed model. 4 

The framer introduced his bill 
with a ſpeech, which he ſupport- 
ed for upwards of three hours with 


vie with the magnitude of the ſub- 
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jet, in the amazing compaſs of 
Britiſh and American matter which 
it included. He complained of the 
dificulties under which moderate 
men, who adviſed lenient and 


healing meaſures, lay, in times of 


civil commotion; that their mo- 
deration was imputed to a want of 
zeal, and their fears for the pub- 
lic ſafety to a want of ſpirit ; but 
that on the preſent unhappy occa- 
fion, theſe were increaſed in an 
unuſual degree, as every thing that 
was propoſed on the fide of lenity, 
was unfairly conſtrued, and in- 
duſtriouſly repreſented, as intend- 
ed to give a countenance to rebel- 


lion; and that ſach arts had been 


practizted, and menaces thrown 
out, as would, if they had not 
been oppoſed with a great ſhare of 
firmneſs by the friends to the peace 
of their country, have put an end 
to all freedom of debate, and in- 
deed to all public deliberation 
whatever. 9 2 

He obſerved, that there were 
three plans afloat for putting an 
end to the preſent troubles. The 
firſt, ſimple war, in order to a per- 
fect conqueſt. The ſecond, a mix- 
ture of war and treaty. And the 
third, peace grounded on conceſ- 
lion, In the inveſtigation of theſe 
he obſerved, that the firſt branch- 
ed into two parts; the one direct 


by conqueſt, the other indirect by 


diſtreſs. He then examined the 
means which had been laid before 
m, for carrying on the enſuing 
aign upon the former princi- 
ple, and found many reaſons to 
ſhew⸗that they were inſufficient for 
the purpoſe. As for the predato- 
ry, or war by diſtreſs, he placed 
its nature and conſequences in va- 
rious points of view, and endea- 
voured to ſatisfy his hearers, that 


inconcluſiveneſs. 
abſurdity of ſending out pardons to 


(105 
it was calculated to produce the 
higheſt degree of irritatiow and 
animoſity, but never had, nor ne- 
ver could, induce any one people 
to become ſubjects to the govern- 
ment of another. That it was a 
kind of war adapted to diſtreſs an 


independent people; but not to 


coerce diſobedient ſubjects. 
He concluded the ſubject of con- 
queſt by obſerving, that as there 
appeared no probability of ſucceſs 
in the detail of any of the arrange- 
ments that were propoſed, neither 
was there any autherity to give 
them a ſanction; not one military 
or naval officer having given an 
opinion in their favour, and ſeveral 
of the firſt, in both departments, 
having decided directly againſt 
them. 'Thus, as no man of mili- 
tary experience would vouch for 
the ſufficiency of the force, neither 
would any one in the commiſſariate 
anſwer for its ſubſiſtence from the 
moment that it left the ſea coaſt ; 
ſo that its ſubſiſtence and its opera- 
tion were confeſſedly incompati- 
ble. FP, 1 
He next examined the mixed 
ſyſtem of war and treaty, and ex- 
poſed, with his uſual acuteneſs and 
diſquiſition, its numberleſs defects, 
ruinous procraſtination, and final 
He ridiculed the 


people who neither applied for, 
nor would accept of them; as if 
nothing but an amneſty were want- 
ing to reſtore peace in America; 
and as if the great objects of diſ- 
pute were totally loſt and forgotten. 
He alſo condemned in the ſtrongeſt 
terms the arbitrary powers which 


were to be veſted in the commiſſion- 


ers, of granting general or parti - 

cular pardons, in ſuch manner, 

and to ſuch perſons only, as 
e ſhould 
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ſhould think proper; without any 
eſtabliſhed line for the government 
of their conduct on the one fide, 
or known meaſure of obedience for 
- the attainment of ſecurity on the 
other. | 


Having endeavoured to eſtabliſh 


the inefficacy and ruinous conſe- 
quences of both theſe ſyſtems, he 
proceeded to an explanation of his 
own, founded upon the idea of 
conceſſion previous to treaty, He 
ſtated the neceſſity of conceſſion; 
that its neceſſity being admitted, it 
ſhould be immediately adopted, 
and appear a mere act of heir own 
free grace, That this meaſure, be- 
ſides preventing the deſtructive con- 
ſequences attending the protrac- 
tion incident to negociation, would 
ſuſtain their own dignity much 
better, and have infinitely more 
efficacy in conciliating the colo- 
nies, than any conceſſion upon 
treaty. That the firſt ground of 
treaty muſt be confidence. That 
all confidence in government, on 
the ſide of the Americans, had 
been deſtroyed through the mea- 
ſures purſued for the laſt ten years. 
That this confidence could only be 
reſtored by the interpoſition of par- 
liament; by its coming in as an 
aid and ſecurity for government, 
and laying out ſome firm ground 
as a foundation for concluſive and 
final peace. | 

He obſerved, that as taxation 
had been the origin of the preſent 
differences, an arrangement of 
that queſtion, either by enforce- 
ment or conceſſion, was a prelimi- 
nary indiſpenſably eſſential to 
peace. He entered largely into 

that ſubject; conſidered it under 
both heads, and ſaid, that the im- 
practicability of the former was 
now acknowledged by the miniſters 


themſelves. He obſerved, that 
parliament was not the repreſenta. 
tive, but the fovereign of Ameri. 
ca. That ſovereignty was not in 
its nature an idea of abſtract unity; 
but was capable of great complexi- 
ty and infinite modifications, ac. 
cording to the temper of thoſe who 
are to Fo governed, and to the cir. 
cumſtances of things; which being 


infinitely diverſified, government 


ought to be adapted to them, and 
to conform itſelf to their nature, 
inſtead of vainly endeavouring to 
force that to a contrary baſs, 
That though taxation was inherent 
in the ſupreme power of ſociety, 
taken as an aggregate, it did not 
follow that it mutt reſide in any 
particular power in that ſociety, 
Thus, in the ſociety of England, 
the King 1s the ſovereign ; but the 
power of the purſe is not 1n his 
hands; yet this does not derogate 
from his authority in thoſe things, 
in which the conſtitution has attri- 
buted power to him. 

Having preſſed the neceflity of 


giving up the point of taxation to 


the utmoſt, he, however, expreſſ. 
ed his regret, at our being obliged 
to ſurrender any (even that moſt 
odious and ſcarcely ever to be ex- 
erciſed) part of legiſlative autho- 
rity; but this, he ſaid, was the 
natural and inevitable conſequence 
of injudicious exertions of power. 
That people who quarrel unrea- 
ſonably among themſelves, and 
will not reconcile their differences 
in due ſeaſon, muſt ſubmit to the 
conſequences incident to the fitua- 
tion in which they have involved 
themſelves. That there was no 
diſhonour in any kind of amica- 


ble adjuſtment: of domeſtic quar- 


rels ; that he would rather yield 
an hundred points, when they 
| | were 
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were Engliſhmen that gave and 
received, than a fingle point to a 
foreign nation; and we were in 
ſuch circumſtances as would oblige 
us to yield either to one or the 
other. 

He then ſtated the reaſons which 
induced him to make the ſtatute 
de tallagio, 35 Ed. 1. the pattern 
for his bill. For this purpoſe he 
ſhewed the fimilarity of the an- 
cient diſputes that aroſe between 
the kings and the people of En- 
gland on the ſubjeR of taxation, to 
thoſe now ſubſiſting between the 
parliament and the natives of Ame- 
rica ; that the claim of ſovereignty 


was the ſame in both inſtances, 


and the evils which were effectual- 
ly removed by the ſtatute de talla- 
gio, correſponded exactly with thoſe 
which the preſent bill was intended 
to remedy. 'That they had hap- 
pily a precedent of the firſt autho- 
rity to afford a clue for their 
conduct. For however the queſtion 
of right was, our kings were for- 
merly in the practice of levying 
taxes upon the people by their own 
authority; that they juſtihed this 
practice upon the very ſame prin- 
ciples, and with the ſame argu- 
ments, which are now uſed to ſup- 


port the right of parliament in tax- 


ing the Americans, They contend- 
ed that the crown, being charged 
with the public defence, muſt be 
furniſhed alſo with the means of 
providing for it. That it would 


be abſurd to commit a trult into 


the hands of one perion, and to 
leave the power of executing it to 
depend upon the will of another. 
They therefore maintained the 
king's indefeaſible right to tax the 
people, and that it was a power ſo 


eſſential to ſovereignty, as to be 


inſeparable from the crown. But 
Lotwithſtanding the force of theſe 


5 


arguments, and the allurements of 
the claim, one of the greateſt and 
wiſeſt of our monarchs, by an ex- 
preſs and poſitive act, cut off from 
the ſovereign power this right of 
taxing. DE 
That ſtatute, he obſerved, has 


been the foundation of the unity 


and happineſs of England from 
that time; that it was abſolutely 


filent about the right, and confined 


itſelf to giving ſatisfaction in fu- 


ture; that it laid down no general 


principles which might tend to 
affect the royal prerogative in other 
particulars; and that in all human 
probability, the preſervation of 
the other branches of the preroga- 
tive, was owing to the clear and 
abſolute ſurrender of that. 
ſhewed that ſtatute conſiſted of 
three principal parts; viz. a re- 
nunciation of taxing,—a repeal of 
all laws which had been made upon 
a contrary principle, — and a gene- 
ral pardon. He then ſhewed the 


conformity of his own bill to the 


ſpirit of that act, ſuppoſing Great 
Britain to ſtand in the place of the 
ſovereign, and America in that of 
the ſubject; and that though the 
circumſtances were not in every 
reſpect parallel, they were ſuffi- 
ciently ſo to juſtify his following 
an example, that gave ſatisfaction 
and ſecurity on the ſubject of taxes, 


and left all other rights and powers 


whatſoever, exactly upon the bot- 
tom on which they had ſtood be- 


fore that arrangement had taken 


place. | 
From the account we have ſeen 


of the mode], it will not be diffi. 
cult to form ſome judgment of the 


conſtruction of the copy. The 


great object of the bill was a re- 
nunciation of the exerciſe. of taxa- 
tion, without atall interfering in the 


queſtion of right. It preſerved the 
OT, Power 


He 


* 
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power of levying duties for the 
regulation of commerce, but the 
money fo raiſed, was to be at the 
diſpoſal of the ſeveral general aſ- 
ſemblies. The crown was em- 
powered, when neceſſary, to con- 
vene general meetings of deputies 


from the ſeveral colonies, and their 


acts were to be binding upon all. 
The duty act of the year 1767, 
with the late coercive and penal 
laws, were to be repealed. And 
a general amneſty was granted, 
vpon the Americans laying down 
their arms within a given time. 
All future revenues, were to be 
free aids from the ſubjects there, 
as well as here. 

The principal objections made 
to the bill were, thar 1t conceded 
too much for us, and not near 
enough to ſatisfy the Americans. 
That their claims reached, not only 
to the deelaratory act, and to all 
the others paſſed ſince 1763, but 
included in their ſweep all the re- 
venue laws from the act of trade 
down to the preſent time. They 
complain of all laws laying duties 
for the expreſs purpole of revenue, 
and the bill goes no farther back 
than the year 1767 ; but to render 
the remedy real and efficient, it 
ſhould be carried back to the year 
1672. The Americans likewiſe 
complain of the admiralty juriſ- 
dition, which, though it has un- 
dergone ſome change in 1ts form, 
is as old as the act of navigation; 
this bill, which means to redreſs 
their grievances, and recover their 
confidence, ſhould give them ſa- 
tis faction on that, and every other 
head of grievance or complaint, or 
it did nothing. 
As the bill did not reach far 
enough to anſwer its purpoſes on 


the one hand, ſo they ſaid it t gave 


great part of the houſe were as 


ap rights on the other, which had 
never been called in queſtion till 
the preſent diſputes began. For 
the veſting all duties which ſhould 
be collected under any future laws: 
for the regulation of commerce in 
the diſpoſal of the aſſemblies, as if 
they had been levied immediately 
under their authority, was an ac- 
knowledgement, and eſtabliſhing 
it as a principle, that parliament 
never had any right to the diſpoſal 
of ſuch revenues, and amounted in 
fact, to a virtual repeal of all the 
ſtatutes from the act of trade down- 
wards, in which any ſuch ſpeciſic 
appropriations had been made, 

They alſo contended,, that as a 
plan of accommodation had been 
already chalked out in the ſpeech 
from the throne, 1t would be 1n- 
decent and diſreſpectful to ma- 
jeſty, and withdrawing the conh.. 
dence of parliament from thoſe 
miniſters who adviſed the meaſure, 
to adopt any other plan of conci- 
liation, until that was either firſt 
diſpoſed of, or that adminiſtration 
had declined the undertaking. A 


uſual of opinion, that nothing leſs 
than coercion, in its full extent, 
could anſwer any uteful purpoſe, 
and ſaid, that the greater diſpoſi- 
tion Great Britain ſhewed towards 
conciliation, the more obſtinate, 
rebellious, and inſolent, America 
would become. 
The bill was ably ſupported, and 
the debates long and intereſting. 
Moſt of the leaders and able ſpeak- 
ers in oppoſition having taken a 
diftinguiſhed part in them. They 
were alſo powerfully oppoſed, and 
the moſt celebrated orators on both 
ſides, were ſaid, to have merited 
on that day, a more than common 
ſnare of applauſe. The previous 

queſtion, 


„ e Ss foi A; dat. ya was. 


queſtion, which had been early 
moved for, being at length put, 
was carried upon a diviſion, at 
near four o*clock in the morning, 
by a majority of juſt two to one, 
the numbers being 210, to 105 
who ſupported the motion. This 
was the higheſt proportion in num- 
bers which the oppoſition had hi- 
therto borne to the majority, 

th In a few days after, the 
z0tll. miniſter brought in the 
terdicting all trade and intercourſe 
with the thirteen united colonies. 
All property of Americans whe- 
ther of ſhips or goods, on the high 
ſeas or in harbour, are declared 
forfeited to the captors, being the 
officers and crews of his majeſty's 
ſhips of war; and ſeveral clauſes 
of the bill were inſerted to facili- 
tate and to lefſen the expence of 
the condemnation of prizes, and 
the recovery of prize money. This 
bill, befides its primary object, re- 
pealed the Boſton Port, with the 
fiſnery, and reſtraining acts, their 
proviſions in ſome inſtances bein 
deemed inſufficient in the preſent 
{tate of warfare, and their opera- 
tion in others, being liable to in- 
terfere with that of the intended 
law. It alſo enabled the crown to 
appoint commiſſioners, who be- 
ſides the power of ſimply granting 
pardons to individuals, were autho- 
rized to enquire into general and 


ered ro determine, whether any 
part, or the whole of a colony, 
were returned to that ſtate of obe- 
dience, which might- entitle them 
to be received within the king's 
peace and protection, in which 
caſe, upon à declaration from the 
commiſſioners, the reſtrictions in 
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famous Prohibitory bill, totally in- 


particular grievances, and empow- part of the empire, in whatever 


CC 


the preſent bill were to ceaſe in 
their favour. | | | 
The fire of oppoſition was re- 
kindled by this bill, and it was 
encountered with great vigour in 
both houſes, Is this, ſaid they, 
the conciliatory - propofition by 
which the houſe and the nativa 
have been flattered. Are we to 


find peace in a cruel, indiſcrimi- 


nate, and perpetual declaration of 
war, againſt all the people in our 
own colonies? they ſaid, that it 
was cutting off at the root all hopes 
of future accommodation ; that it 
drove England and America'to the 
fatal extremity, of abſolute con- 
queſt on the one fide, or abſolute 
independency on the other. That 
it was as formal an act of abdica- 
tion as could be penned, of our 
government over the colonies. That 
it would precipitate the Americans 
headlong into the arms of ſome fo- 
reign power; that it would com- 
pell them of neceſſity, to convert 
their merchant ſhips into priva- 
teers, whereby our Weſt India 


| iſlands would be totally ruined, and 
our foreign commerce in general 


ſuffer greater injury, than in any 
war in which we had ever been in- 
volved, That our preſent wiſe 
and happy councils were not ſatis- 
fied with the loſs of America; but 
they muſt .throw Africa and the 


Weſt Indies after it, and hazard 


the ſecurity of every remaining 


quarter of the globe it was ſituated. 
The ſuppoſed abſurdity, and 
contradictory nature of the bill 
were "ridiculed. It begins, fail 
they, with a declaration of war, 


and a confiſcaiion of the effects of 
13 colonies, and after 35 of the 
moſt violent, eruel, and 1mpolitic 

1 : Claulcs, 
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clauſes, it concludes with ſome 
fallacious nugatory proviſions, ra- 
ther talking about, than propoſing 
the attainment of peace. Can it 
be ſeriouſly ſaid or expected, that 
offers of pardon will ſatisfy men 
who acknowledge no crime, and 
who are conſcious, not of doing 
but of /ufering wrong? Or will 
the proſpect of exemption from 
commercial ſeizures, without the 
redreſs of any grievance, diſarm 
thoſe who have deliberately refuſ- 
ed all commerce until their grie- 
vances ſhall be redreſſed. It was 
alſo contended, that as the Ame- 
ricans would inevitably open their 
ports to foreigners in conſequence 
of this bill, ſo it would of courſe 
involve the miniſters in that evil, 
which, notwithſtanding their do- 
meſtic ſanguinary diſpoſition, they 
of all others dreaded the moſt; it 
would involve them in a foreign 
war, which they had ſo repeated- 
ly ſacrificed the national honour to 
avoid. | a 

It was ſaid in ſupport of the 
bill, that the Americans were al- 
ready in a ſtate of warfare with us, 
and while that war continued, it 


muſt neceſſarily be carried on by 


ſea and land, and conducted in 
every manner and reſpect, as it 


would have been againſt alien ene- 


mies. That the nature, ſituation, 


and diſtance of that continent, ren- 


dered the operations by ſea indiſ- 
penſable, as thoſe by land, with- 
out that auxiliary, if not inſuffi- 
cient, would at leaſt prove dilatory, 
and the attainment of their object 
diſtant. That the ſtronger, more 
urgent, and immediate, the coer- 
cion was, the fewer would be the 
miſchiefs, the leſs the expence, and 
the ſooner would peace and order 


be bored. That an ill-judged 


hand, and terms of conciliation in 


taln, or if unwilling to accede to 
ſuch a general declaration, to con- 


the ſupport of government, and 


would be known by that colony. 
As to the loſſes which our mer. 


diſtreſs government, and 1mpede 


minds of the people, and exciting 


— & 


appearance of lenity, by ſtaying, 
or rendering languid, the hand of 
coercion, would be cruelty in the 
extremeſt degree, and prove equal. 
ly ruinous to England and Ame. 
rica. | 1 
That whatever real or apparent 
hardſhips or ſeverities were con- 
tained in the bill, they were un. 
avoidable in the preſent ſtate of 
things, and it was in the power of 
the Americans, either colleQively 
or individually, to prevent their 
operation. That the commiſſion. 
ers went out with the ſword in one 


the other. America had the choice, 
Every colony had it in its power 
to take. the benefit of the latter, 
It had only to acknowledge the 
legiilative ſupremacy of Great Bri. 


tribute of its own accord towards 


thereby, as one of the parts of the 
empire, entitle itſelf to the pro- 
tection of the whole, and the work 
was done, no ſeverity or hardſhip 


chants and the Weſt India iſland; 
might ſuſtain, theſe, if real, could 
only be lamented among the many 
other evils incident to war. But 


theſe evils, they ſaid, were pure- 


ly imaginary, and only held out to 
its operations, by alarming the 


a domeſtic ferment. Would any 
one venture to aſſert, that Ame- 
rica, deſtitute of reſources, with- 
out a ſhip of war in her poſſeſſion, 
and all her ports and docks open 
to our fleets, could encounter the 
naval power of Great Britain, er 
that the latter was not ſufficient to 

| 5 protec 
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protect our iſlands and commerce 
from loſs and inſult ? With reſpect 
to foreign powers, their diſpoſi- 
tions were ſaid to be friendly to- 
wards us; but were it otherwiſe, 
none of them who held poſſeſſions 
in America, could be ſo blind to 
their own intereſt and ſecurity, as 
to encourage or ſupport the rebel- 
jion of colonies ; much leſs to ſuf- 
fer the eſtabliſhment of an inde- 
pendent ſtate in the new world. 
The bringing 1n of this bill was 
attended with an unuſual circum- 
ſtance. Mr. Fox moved an amend- 
ment, to leave out the whole title 
and body of the bill, excepting 
only the parts, which related to 
the repeal of the Boſton Port, the 
fiſhery, and the reſtraining acts. 
This motion occaſioned very warm 
debates, and much animadverſion, 
which continued till after mid- 
night, when the queſtion being 
put, the amendment was rejected 
upon a diviſion, by a majority of 
192 to 64 only. Ic; hs 
The bill was not leſs debated on 
the 1ſt of December, when it was 
brought up for the ſecond reading. 
In this ftage, it was moved to 
commit 1t for the 5th, upon which 
ſeveral gentlemen requeſted the 
miniſter to poſtpone it for a few 
days, as the Weſt India merchants 
and planters had advertiſed for a 
meeting of their body, upon that 
ſubje&t, on the 6th, thereby to 


ing any evidence or information 
they ſhould think neceſſary before 
the houſe. This, though aſked as 
a favour, was alſo repreſented as 
a matter of fairneſs and juſtice, 
where property was in any degree 
concerned, much more when ſo 
immenſe a ſhare of it was at ſtake 
as in the preſent inſtance. The 


give them an opportunity of lay- 
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requeſt, however, not being com- 
plied with, it was moved to amend 
the former motion, by putting off 
the commitment of the bill to the 
12th. This amendment was loſt 
upon a diviſion, of 207 to 55; 
and the main queſtion being put, 
after ſome further debate, was car- 
ried, „ 

On the 5th, it again cauſed 
much debate. Several gentlemen, 
who-wiſhed to vote for the con- 
ciliatory part, but not for any 
other, complained that in its pre- 
ſent form, it was an heterogeneous 
irreconcilable mixture of war and 
conciliation; that this mixture of 
hoſtility and . conciliation in the 
ſame bill, muſt be intended, either 
to confound the attention by the 
variety of the objects, and divert 
it from obſerving the incongruity 
of the various parts, or to preclude 
debate, by carrying on the ſubject- 
matter of two bills in one. Lord 


Folkeſtone therefore moved, that 


the bill might be divided into two 
ſeparate ones, that each might be 
ſeparately gonſidered and debated. 
On the other hand it was ſup- 
ported by arguing, that nothing 


was ſo natural as what had been 


called ſo contradictory; war or 
peace in the ſame propoſition. - 


That they were the proper alter- 


native in all ſuch conteſts ; war cr 
reſiſtance; peace or ſubmiſſion, 
What werld the oppoſition have 
ſaid if no powers of peace had been 
left? Though the motion was re- 
jected by a majority of 76 to 34, 
the debates were continued in the 
committee, and carried on to the 
enſuing day, with great warmth 


and ſeverity of obſervation. Ano- 


ther motion was made, that the 
chairman ſhould leave the chair, 
in order to give time to the Weſt 
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India merchants to prepare and 

reſent their petition, which was 
overruled by a majority of 126 to 
34. Other motions were made 
and received a negative without a- 
divifion. Some amendments were 
however propoſed and adopted. 
The clauſe for veſting the proper- 
ty of the ſeizures in the captors, 
was ſtrongly combated. It was ſaid 
that it would be a diſgrace to the 
honour of the navy, which would 
be degraded by it into the rank of 
pirates; that it would taint the 
principles and corrupt the. hearts 
of our brave ſeamen, who would 
thereby acquire habits of cruelty, 
of piracy, and of robbery, with 
reſpect to their fellow - ſubjects, 
which could never be worn off; 
that it would extinguiſh in their 
breaſts, all patriotiſm, all national 
pride and glory, and all generous 
ardour againſt our natural ene- 
mies, and ſubſtitute in their place 


a baſe indiſcriminate ſpirit of 


rapine, which would equally affect 
friends and foes. 

The extraordinary diſcretionary 
powers granted to the commiſſion- 
ers were much condemned, and 
ſaid to be of ſuch a nature, as 
ſhould not be entruſted to any ſet 
of men in a free government ; that 
they were veſted in the ſovereign 
upon certain occafions, but his 
miniſters were conſidered as reſpon- 
| fible for the due exerciſe of them; 


ſo that this bill granted a deſpotic 


and uncontroulable power to the 
commiſſioners, which the crown 
itſelf did not poſſeſs. 
man obſerved, that as this bill 
anſwered all the purpoſes, which 
the moſt ſanguine and violent of 
the Americans could with, in or- 
der to oblige their people to coa- 
leſce as one man in ſhaking off 


One gentle-' 


our government, its title ſhould | 


be altered and fitted to-its purpoſe, 
and then it would be entitled, 
A bill for carrying more effec. 
tually into execution the reſolves 
of the Congreſs.” : | 
Upon receiving the report from 
the committee on the 8th, the pe. 
tition from the Weſt India mer. 
chants was read, and counſel! heard 
in its ſupport, after which it way 
moved, to poſtpone the further 
conſideration of the report until 
the 23d, of the following January, 
This was ſupported upon the thin. 
neſs of the houſe, moſt of the 
country gentlemen having quitted 
town. It was ſaid, to offend againſt 
every rule of decency, to be equal. 
ly diſgraceful to parliament, and 
injurious to the nation, to hurry on 
national buſineſs of the greateſt 
magnitude and importance, at ſuch 
a ſeaſon, and in ſo ſhameful and 
unprecedented a manner. 


ſtrictures it was replied, that early 


notice had been given of the in- 


tention of the bill; that a fort- 
night had elapſed between the 


motion for bringing it in and the 


ſecond reading, which was the 
time for debating the principle of 
a bill; that as it purſued the ideas 
thrown out in the ſpeech from the 
throne, in the moſt exact confor. 
mity, 1t could conſequently contain 
nothing novel ; and that no mat- 


ter or circumſtance could poflibly 


ariſe during the receſs of parlia- 
ment, which could alter their ſen- 
timents with reſpe& ro America, 
except its ſubmiſſion, in Which 
event the bill would ceafe to ope- 
rate. The whole of the American 
buſineſs was this day as fully de- 
bated, and as eagerly diſcuſſed, as 


Ks 


if this had been the firſt time of 
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itz coming before them. The 
queſtion being at length put, the 
motion for poſtponing the repott 
was rejected, . | 

A motion being then made by 
Mr. Burke, that Mr. Delancey, a 
gentleman of great conſideration 
at New York, and now obliged 
to come to England on account of 
his diſſent from the proceedings 
of the Congreſs, ſhould attend the 
houſe, it was rejected. Upon 
which, with a deſign to expoſe the 
negle& of all Joes Aunt and refu- 
ſal of information, which now pre- 
vailed, the following motion was 
made, „that it is neceſſary and 
proper to come to a reſolution, that 
evidence relative to the ſtate of 
America, the temper. of the peo- 
ple there, and the probable ope- 
rations of an act now depending, 
is unneceſſary to this houſe ; this 
houſe being already ſufficiently 
acquainted with thoſe matters... 

On the 11th, previous to the 


third reading of the Prohibitory 


Bill, a motion was made by go- 
vernor Johnſton, that no evidence. 
had been laid before the houſe of 
the delinquency of the province of 
Georgia, which was notwithſtand- 
ing included in the fame common. 
puniſhment with the other colonies. 
This motion alſo tended to ſnew, 
the abſurdity of proceeding with- 
out information, and the injuſ- 
tice of condemning without proof. 
Though this motion paſſed in the 
negative it occaſioned a warm de- 
bate, in which the miniſters were 
hard put to ſapport the charge of 
delinquency, ,,. 
As the minority now declared 


that they ſaw, that all attempts to 
C withſtand the force which was car- 


Tying the bill through, were utter- | 
ly futile, and that the country gen- 
Vor. . 8 


tlemen had (as they ſaid) ſname- 
fully deſerted their duty, and . 


abandoned the public buſineſs, moſt 
of them grew weary of ſo fruitleſs 
a conteſt, and the houſe was thin- 
ly attended on that fide, at the 
time of paſſing the bill. An at- 
tempt was however made to leſſen 
the rigour of forfeitures, with re- 
ſpect to the trade between our 
Welt India iſlands and the conti- 
nent of America, the ſhips in 


which were liable to confiſcation, 


before they could poſſibly know 


that they had incurred any penal- 


ty, or that any ſuch law was in ex- 


iſtence. Another was alſo made; 
to defer the laſt reading till after 


the holidays; but they both prov- 
ed equally fruitleſs, and the bill 


was paſſed upon a diviſion, by a 
majority of - 112 to 16 only. 


We muſt now recur to {ſeveral 
tranſactions which paſſed during 


the progreſs of this bill. We have 


already ſeen that ſeveral fruitleſs 
attempts had been made by oppo- 
ſition, to obtain information as to 
the ſtate of the forces in North 
America, as well as of the expen- 


ces hitherto incurred on the differ- 
ent parts of that ſervice, ſo far as 


they could be made ont. Notwith- 


ſtanding the conſtant diſappoint- 
ment that attended theſe | | 


nent that | ND 
enquiries, Mr. Fox mov- Nov/22d, 


ed, to lay before the houſe, an 


account of the expences of the 


ſtaff, hoſpitals, extraordinaties, and 
all mifitary contingencies whatſo- 
ever, of the army in America, 
from Auguſt 1773, to Auguſt 1775, 


incluſive. He ſaid that he had 
drawn up the motion in thoſe 


words, in order that it might com · 


prehend and lay open an aſtoniſh- . 
ing ſcene of miniſterial deluſion to. 
the houſe. That it would bring 
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* aig HISTORY OF EUROPE. | 
| the ſtaff, which had been artfully panied, brought on ſome ſever} 
held back, into the full glare of ſtrictures. It was inſiſted, that the 
day; it would ſhew that the ex- motion was ſtrictly parliamentary, 
pence, of ordnance in the year that it could convey no ſecret t 


„ 


1775, had exceeded that in any the enemy; that no inſtance could 
of the duke of Marlborough's glo- be produced of the refuſal of ſuch 
rious campaigns; and it would information, except in caſes where 
give ſufficient ground for predic- the want of the neceſſary material 
tion, that it would in the preſent rendered the compliance impoſi. 
year be conſiderably greater, than ble; that this was obviated hy 
in any of the moſt victorious ones the mover, who required no ac. 
of the laſt war, when we were en- counts nor information but what 
gaped in a conteſt, either directly were in their caſtody or 'power, 
or indirealy, with almoſt all the That their ſitting any longer they 
great powers in Europe, and re- was a mere farce, and could an. 
_ tained a military force of 338,000 ſwer no purpoſe of their" inflity. 
men in actual pay; it would ſhew tion, af accounts of that natur 
how they were impoſed upon in all could. be refuſed. The queſtion 
other eſtimates as well as in that paſſed in the negative without 
of the ordnance, in which the mi- diviſion. „ 
niſter had the temerity to incur a On the ſame day the militia bil 
debt of 240, oool. though every was read the third time, when 
branch of the 1 ſervice had rider was propoſed by Sir George 
been amply provided for by hisown Saville, and received, by which 
acknowledgement, and according its duration was limited to ſevel 
to his own arrangements. years, The bill was then paſſed, 
The miniſters paid little atten- The third reading of the * 
tion to the reaſons urged in ſup- indemnity bill, Frouphs 40 
port of this enquiry. They ſaid, on a very warm and ani. 
that ſome of the accounts were on mated debate. A motion wa 
the table, and they would all be made for leaving out of the prean- 
regularly laid there, in their pro- ble thoſe words, doubts Fan 
per ſeaſon; that they appertain- been entertained of the legality d 
pl ed to different heads of ſervice or the meaſure;” and to inſert in 
KB * proviſion, and came properly un- their place the following amend: 
1 der examination, when thoſe ſe- ment, that the meaſure of ſend- 
veral heads were to be conſidered; ing the Hanoverian troops to th 
that it was unuſual, irregular, and garriſons of Gibraltar and Minor 
troubleſome, to demand ſuch ac- was not warranted by law, and 
counts, whenthere was noqueſtion or was againſt the ſpirit of the con: 
buſineſs before the houſe to autho- ſtitution.” It was contended il 
rize ſuch demands; and that how- ſupport of the motion, that f 
ever adminiſtration might be diſ- bill in its preſent ſtate carried al 
poſed to comply with ſuch a re- abſurdity glaring on its very factj 
_* quiſition, it was not in their power its body contained an ' indemniff 
to do it, as ſeveral of the accounts for an offence, while the preamblt 
| were not yet received. declared that none had been com 
12 This refuſal, and the indiffer- mitted ; that it was an inſult pol 
- ence with which it was accom- the houſe to propoſe the zemiti 


* 
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continually vatied his tone; from 7 
ihrmneſs to conceſſion, and from 
none had been incurred; the conceſſion to firmneſs, in propor- 
tion to the objects he had in view,, 
and to the apparent complexien 
and preſent temper of the houſe, 
Having now nearly carried all the 
great points of the ſeſſion through, 
and moſt of the country gentlemen 
being abſent, he returned to his 


of a puniſhment,: and to maké it 
acknowledge at the ſame time that 


mockery, they ſaid,. was too groſs 


to be endured. That however 
dangerous the meaſure of intro- 


_ ducing . troops was, the 
. precedent to 


e eſtabliſhed-by the 
bill was inſinitely more ſo, as it 
was obtaining'the ſanQion of par- 
liament for that violation of the 


laws, and dangerous infraction of 


the conſtitution. That the mini- 


ſter came before the houſe in a 


ſituation, no other had ęver ven- 
tured; he firſt violated the laws of 
his country, and then had the ef- 
frontery to come to parliament, not 
to claim its. indulgence, but to 
make it teſtify, that what he had 


done was perfectly right and unex- 


ceptionablmmmſef‚ff. 
It can ſcarcely paſs obſervation, 


that the miniſter found himſelf 
frequently obliged to vary his 


ground in the courſe of this buſi- 
neſs. In its beginning, to pre- 
vent the defection of the court 
part of the country gentlemen, af-. 
ter an appearance of firmneſs which 


bordered upon obſtinacy, he ſud- 
denly ſeemed to conform to their 
ideas, in agreeing to the bringing 
a When 


in of the indemnity bill, 
the great point of the addreſs was 
gained, he ſeemed totally to for- 


get the matter, and did not wiſh 


to be reminded of it. Their im- 
portunity at length growing trou- 


bleſome, and many great points 


ſtill remaining to be obtained, he 
ſeemed to coincide in their opi- 


7 N 4 
3 ' tired 
. * 
4 . , 
o \ 1 1 
| « x 
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original doctrine, from which he 


would not recede in the ſmalleſt 


degree, and declared, that as far 


as his vote went, he would not 
- ſuffer the alteration of a tittle in 
the bill; —he wanted no indemni- 


ty, and let thoſe who were in love 


with the meaſure, take the bill as 
it was, or not at all. However 
innocent the motives were, it cer- 
tainly afforded matter of uneaſineſs 
to the friends of government, and 


to thoſe who were the moſt remote 
from party views and prejudices, 


to ſee the court ſo eager at this 


critical time, to eſtabliſh a pre- 


cedent for the introduction of fo- 
reign troops without the conſene 
of parliament, and ſo anxious, to 
prevent any thing like a cenſure 


which might in future be a clog ta 


ſuch a meaſure. 


The amendment was rejected 


upon a diviſion, by a majority of 
130 to 583 and the bill according- 
1y paſſed in its original ſtate. 
In purſuance of the in- 
ſtructions from the city of | 
London to its repreſentatives, 
Mr. Alderman Oliver made a mo- 
tion for an addreſs to his ma- 
jeſty, to impart to the houſe, the 


WY 


nion, and, accordingly. brought in , original authors and adviſers of 


the bill; but took care to conſtruct ; ſeveral of the late meaſures (Which 


it in ſuch a manner, as that it - were, paſſed into laws, and were 
ſhould anſwer purpoſes extremely now ſpecified), relative to: Ame- 
differing: from theſe which they rica; before thoſe meaſures were 


intended. Since that time, he had 


- propoſed in parliament. This 
| RE: buſineſs 
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; buſineſs was undertaken; without 
the approbation of, or any concert 


with, oppoſition in general, who 
. diſliked it upon many accounts, 


particularly, as being ineffective 
in its nature, very unparliamen- 
tary in its form and ſpirit; as not 
being founded upon any fact, and 
as offering a juſtification to mini- 

: ſters, by taking away their re- 
ſponſibility, and EN their 
obnoxious meaſures to be the acts 
of other, or of unknown, perſons. 
The miniſter turned it into ridi- 
cule, with much wit and ſpirit; 
and the oppoſition, in order to 
get rid of it without a flat nega- 
tive, called for the order of the 


moved the previous queſtion; but 
the miniſters being determined that 
the motion ſhould not paſs with- 


out - reprobation, prevented that” 


. eſcape by a majority of 156 to 16; 
and the main queſtion being then 
put, the motion was rejected upon 
- a diviſion, by a majority of 163 
to 10 only. i ee 
The diſcouragement ariſing from 
the diſappointment which he expe- 
rienced in the preceding ſeſſion, 


# * 


was not ſufficient to deter Mr. 


; | Hartley from a ſimilar 

Dec. 7th. . attempt in the pre- 
ſent, with a view of bringing 
about a reconciliation between 


Great Britain and her colonies. 
His plan of accommodation, Which, 


in its ground and principle was 
much the fame with his former, 
was principally formed on the ge- 
neral language of adminiſtration 
and that of the Congreſs, which, 
he was of opinion, did not ſo much 
diſagree as was commonly 1ma- 
gined ; the former growing every 
day more apparently indifferent 


about taxation, and the latter ad- 


à bill to enable the province of 


late charter; a teſt bill, eſtabliſh. 
ing a right of trial by jury in all 


thereto, and to be regiſtered 
| by the reſpective aſſemblies of all 
the colonies. Upon a compliance 
with this teſt o 


operation of the two following 
day, and failing in that, they 


by repealing all the laws ſince the 


whole was concluded with a mo- 


degree of inattention and indiffer- 


and its effects known, it was nu, 
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EUROPE. 
mitting a general fuperin tendeticy 

in parliament, 1 
The object of his propofftionz, 
were, firſt, an addreſs to his ma- 
jeſty for a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities; 


Maſſachuſets bay to ele& an aſſem. 
bly and council, according to their 


criminal caſes, to all flaves in 
north America, for annulling all 
laws in any province repugnant 


obedience, the 


bills was to commence, viz, a bill 
for a permanent reconciliation, | 


year 1763, and thereby placing 
the colonies in the exact ſituation 
in which they ſtood at that time; 
and a general indemnity bill. The 


tion for an addreſs to the throne, 
that when quiet was reſtored, it 
m3ght be proper to ſend letters of 
requiſition, as uſual, to the ſeveral 
colonies, for ſuch ſupplies as were 
neceſſary for government and 
defence. This propofition ſeem 
to have been carried on nearly as 
little in concert with the generality 
of the oppoſition as the former. 
The miniſters treated theſe con- 
ciliatory propoſitions ' with ſome 


ence. They ſaid, in general, that 
the main ſubject of theſe motions? 
had been already frequently and 
fully diſenſſed; that until the plan 
propoſed from the throne was tried, 


gatory, and waſting the time of} 
the houſe, to break in upon them 


with freſh propoſals ;- that the 
bones as _ 


HISTORY OF EUROPE. [*n7, 


ſenſe of a great majority of the 
houſe had been frequently de- 
clared againſt the | principles of 
theſe reſolutions ; that they held 
out no ſecurity, and were. accom- 
panied with no ſolemn ſanction, 
that if they were acceded to on 
our part, they would be accepted 
by the Americans; that the claim 
of taxation virtually included the 


out ſurrendering the other; and 
that the idea of obtaining a pro- 
ductive revenue from America had 


never been abandoned. 


0 


The debate was of courſe ſhort, 
and the queſtion being put upon 


123 to 21; the other reſolutions 


fe | 

The Indemnity Bill, after all 
the trouble it had given to the mi- 
niſter and to the country gentlemen 
in the Houſe of Commons, was 
thrown out by the Lords. It was 
oppoſed in that houſe by the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, who con- 
demned it in very ſtrong terms, 
upon the direct variance between 
the preamble and the enacting 
clauſes ; he ſaid, that the bolting 


ran 029. == x 


ſerted that the perſons indemnified 
were guilty of no offence, would 
render jt a diſgrace to our laws and 
legiſlation ; and that it beſides, 
under that colour of indemnity, 
gave a ſanction to a glaring viola- 
tion both of the law and conſtitu- 


0 tion, in placing foreign rogue in 
of our garriſons. As the Lords in 
a adminiſtration agreed with the no- 
he ble Marquis upen the point of im- 
iſe propriety or abſurdity in its ſtruc- 


ture, and did not think an in- 


claim of ſovereignty, it being im- 
poſſible to relinquiſh the one with- 


the firſt reſolution, it was rejected 
upon a diviſion by a majority of 


received a negative without a divi- 


out of an indemnity, while it aſ- 


that parliament is muc 


on * 


- ' | 


demnity at all neceſſary, they rea- 
dily _ coincided” in rejefting the 
bill, ſo that it was thrown out wich- 
out either defence or diviſion. _ 

The Prohibitory Bill met with 
A oppoſition in the Houſe of 
F rds, a 1 every part 2 it un 

ergoing a ſpecific diſcuſ- 
Gon | Goon Ko motion for _ [5 ur : 
its commitment after the ſecond. 
reading, the debates were long, 
able, and animated; and ſome. 


very warm and pointed perſonal. 
altercation and animadverſion took 


place. The Lords in oppoſition 
combated the bill upon every 
ground of policy, juſtice, and ex- 


pediency. On the former they ob- 
ſerved, that by conſidering the 


Americans as a foreign nation, and 
declaring war on them in that 


character, this bill drew the line 
of ſeparation, chalked out the way, 


and prepared their minds, for that 
independency which they were 
charged with affecting; that the 
Engliſh on both ſides of the ocean, 


were now to be taught by act of 


parliament, to conſider themſelves 


as ſeparate and diſtinct nations; as 
nations ſuſceptible of general hoſti - 


lity, and proper parties for mu- 
tual declarations of war, and trea- 
ties of peace. That by the pro- 
miſcuous and indiſcriminate rapine 


of the property of friends and toes, _ 


authorized by the bill, it muſt 


compleat what yet remained to be 


compleated, of union in North 
America againſt the authority of 


parliament ;. and that the friends 


of government in that | cauntry, 
whoſe numbers and power have 
been ſo much boaſted of by ad- 


miniſtration, will now plainly fee, 


clined to diſtreſs, than able pr wil- 
ling to protect. 
. 
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| "Is impollcy aud injuſtice” with 

reſpect to the Weſt Indies, was re- 
preſented” to be ſtill more glaring, 
Here it inflifts a much more cer- 
tain and ſevere puniſhment upon a 
People not even ſuſpected of crime 
or offence, than it is capable of 
extending to the moſt refractory of 
the Americans, An act of the 
Britiſh parliament, is called in as 
a ſupplementary aid, and an ex- 
_ tenſion of the authofity of the 
Congreſs, in that meaſure, which 
of il others adopred by that body, 
was the moſt reprehenſible and- 
unjuſtifiable on their fide, and the 
moſt pernicious to us, the cutting 
off their uſual ſupplies of proviſi- 
ons and neceſtaries from thoſe un- 


happy iſlands, The meaſure. of 


conhſcating thoſe veſſels, which, 
to avoid all breach of the laws, and 
all illicit commerce, were laid up 
by the owners in their qwn docks 
and harbours, there waiting to be 
brought into ufe, upon a return of 

ace and better times, was equally 
JJV 

But of all the parts of this law, 
none was treated with ſo much ſe- 
verity in that houſe, or excited 
ſuch apparent indignation, as that 
clauſe, by which all thoſe who were 
taken on board the American veſ- 
ſels, were indifcriminately com- 

elled, without diſtinction of per- 
P8655 to ſerve as common failors in 
our ſhips of war. This clauſe was 
marked with every poſſible ſtigma, 


and was deſcribed by the Lords in 


their proteſt, as a refinement in 
 vyranny,” which, „ in a ſentence 


worſe than death, obliges the un- 


| happy men who'ſhall be made cap- 
tives in this predatory war, to bear 


You 


arms againſt their families, kin- 


dred, friends, and country; and 


| gficr being plundered themſelves, 


0 


| nity, to which human nature could 


inſiſted, that no man could be de- 


5 L 
- 


* 


to become accomplices in plunder. 

ing their brethren,” The injuſtice 
and cruelty. of this clauſe, they 
ſaid, was ſtill heightened, by ren. 


dering the unhappy perſons. wha, 
were thus compelled, ſubject to the 


articles of war, and liable to be 


ſhot for defertion. They patheti- 
cally repreſented the miſeries to 


which perſons in this melancholy | 


ſituation, particularly thoſe of the 
better ſort, would be ſubject, 


from the inſolence and outrage of 


thoſe with whom they were obliged 


to ſerve, who being themſelves | 


deſtitute of liberal principles and 
education, would ſtill continue to 


conſider and treat them as rebels; 
nor did they conſider it as the, 


ſmalleſt part of the calamity, that 
they would be frequently obliged, 
to be lookers on, when the ſpoils 
of their honeſt induſtry, and the 
natural ſupport of their ſober. fa- 
milies, was ſquandered in riot and 
debauchery, by thoſe profligate 
comrades, with whom they were at 
the ſame time obliged to live, and, 


to, ſerve, . Upon the whole, this 


ſituation, was ſaid, to be the laſt 
degree of wretchedneſs: and indig- 


be ſubjected; : and that a cruelty, 
unknown to the moſt ſavage na: 


tions, was thus to be practiſed by 


Engliſhmen on Engliſhmen, They 
ſpoiled of his goods as a foreign 


enemy, and at the ſame time 


obliged to ſerve the ſtate as a citi- 
zen, upon any principle of law or 
right, known among civilized na- 
tions, That ſuch a compulſion 
upon priſoners as the preſent, 11 
unknown in any caſe of war or re, 
bellion ; and the only examples of 
the ſort that can be produced, muk 
be found among pirates ;— the out- 
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laws and enemies of human fo- 
ciety. hut NET alta he 
To theſe and many other charges 
againſt the nature and principles 
of the bill, the cruelty, the daring 
rebellion, and the ultimate trea- 
ſonable views of the Americans, 
were brought in juſtification. 
They were not even content with 
rebellion ſimply, they had com- 
menced an offenſive war againſt 
us, and invated our dominions 
with numerous armies. The prin- 
ciple of the bill was, to make a 
naval war upon America; and as 
in ſuch caſes it would be impoſſible 
to make diſtinctions in favour of 
the innocent, the bill was framed 
according to the general ideas of 
carrying on war againſt a foreign 
enemy, where it is always taken 
for granted, that every individual 
is concerned in and abetting every 
act of public hoſtility. That no- 
thing could be more right or expe 
dient, than the encouragement 
given to that moſt uſe ful and de- 
ſerving body of our people, 2 ſea- 
men, by veſting in them the effects 
which they ſhould take from the 
enemy; that it would induce them 
to act with double vigour, and be 
at the ſame time a means of man- 
ning the navy; and that it had 
been practiſed in the two laſt wars, 
when its good effects were too well 
and too generally known to re- 
quire any illuſtration. That this 
bill was indiſpenſably neceſſary, 
as no exiſting law had foreſeen, or 
provided for the caſe, of carrying 
on a ſea war againſt rebels. 
As to the cruelty and injuſtice ſo 
much complained of, in compel- 
ling the crews of the American 
veſſels to ſerve in the navy, theſe. 
charges were ſo far from being ac- 
know ledged, that this meaſure was 
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ſaid to be an act of grace and fa- 
vour to them; inſtead of confining 
them in a cloſe priſon during the 
continuance 'of the war, which 


muſt be the caſe if they were con- 


ſidered as alien enemies, or pu- 
niſhing them as traitors, if conſi- 
dered as rebels, they were imme- 
diately rated upon the King's 
books, and put upon the ſame 
footing .with a great body of his 
moſt, uſeful and faithful fubjects; 
ſuffering no inconvenience but that 
which 9 always liable to, 
of being preſſed into his Majeſty's 
ſervice ; as to the ſuppoſed viola- 
tion of- their principles, which was 
ſo much lamented, their pay and 
emoluments were ſaid to be a full 
compenſation for all ſcruples and- 
delicacies of that nature. 
The ſuppoſed miſchiefs ariſing 
to our Weſt-India iſlands, were 
ſaid to be greatly aggravated; but 
at any rate, as well as the loſſes 
which the well-diſpoſed in North 
America might ſuſtain, were to 
be conſidered as a part of thoſe 
unavoidable evils which are inci- 
dent to war. A great law Lord 
declared, in the further progreſs of 


the bill, that we were not now to 
conſider the queſtions of original 


right or wrong, juſtice or inj altice 2. 
we were engaged in a war, and 
we muſt uſe our utmoſt efforts to 
obtain the ends propoſed by it; we 
muſt fight or be purſued ; and the 
juſtice gf the cauſe muſt give way 
to our preſent ſituation,” To this 


he applied the laconic ſpeech of a 


brave Scotch officer in the ſervice 
of Guſtavis Adolphus, who, point- 


ing to the enemy, ſaid to his men, 


4e See you thoſe, lads; Kill them 5 


5 £ 
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Aſter long bebates, which were 
ably. ſupported till near eleven at 
PR] 4. | night, 
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night, the queſtion for commit- 
ment being put, was carried upon 


2 diviſion, by a majority of 78, 


Wee 30 proxies, to 19, in- 
cluding ſeven proxies. . 
In this ſtate of the bill, a pro- 


teſt of uncommon length, and ſtill 
greater energy, was entered againſt 
It, in which ſeveral of its parts un- 
derwent the ſevereſt ſcrutiny, and 
the ſeaſon of carrying à bill 
through, ſo unprecedented in its 
nature, and important in its conſe- 
uences, at a time when, they 
by. moſt of the independent mem- 
bers of both houſes were called 
away by their domeſtic affairs, and 
when few but thoſe in the imme- 
diate pay of the court, and attend- 
ing on their employments, re- 
mained in town, was particularly 
condemned, . 
In three days after, upon goin 
into a committee on the bill, the 
Duke of Mancheſter moved for de- 
ferring the commitment till after 
the holidays, He founded his mo- 
tion, beſides the importance and 
novelty of the bill, upon the re- 
orts which were then arrived of 
Our lofles in Canada. The motion 
was ſupported by the Marquis of 
Rockingham, upon the farther 
round, of the alarm which the 
ill had excited among the trading 
and commercial part of the nation. 
The motion paſſed in the negative 
Without a diviſton, | 


The noble Duke then offered to | 


preſent a petition from the mer- 
chants of Briſtol, ſtating the ruin- 
aus conſequences of the bill, to 
themſelves jn particular, as well 
as to the mercantile intereſt in ge- 
neral. But as the order of the day 
had been already moved for, it 


was laid, that the petition could 
1 as 


It 


7 


not now be received. Some clauſes 
in favour of the Britiſh traders, and 


of the Weſt-India iſlands, were, 


however, 
in adminiſtration, 
the committee, which, it was ſup. 
poſed, would in ſome depree re. 
medy the grievances ſtate 
petition. Tb 

Qn the third reading of h 
the bill, an amendment, 20th. 
in favour of the merchants, to one 
of the clauſes, was propoſed by the 


e e by the Lords 


Marquis of Rockingham, intend. 


ing to prolong the commencement 
of the operation of the bill, from 
the 1ſt of January to the 1 of 
March, and thereby to preſerve 
from confiſcation the property of 
thoſe merchants, who under ths 
faith of parliament in the two re- 


ſtrictive laws, had loaded veflels 
g with lumber in North America for 


the Weſt-India iſlands, This was 
oppoſed on two grounds ; firſt, that 
it was contrary to eſtabliſhed prac- 
tice, to oppoſe any particular clauſe 
in a bill at the third reading, the 
objectica muſt go to the whole, 
and not to any particular part; 


and ſecondly, that the delay re- 


quired in the operation, would 
overthrow the princi ple of the bill, 
and render it totally inefficacious. 
The motion was loſt without a di- 
viſion, and the bill paſſed of 
courſe. 1 | 

The bill being returned on the 
next day to the Commons, the 


amendments were agreed to, after 


an ineffeQual attempt to defer the 
conſideration of them for fix 
months, Thus was a receſs at 
length obtained, after puſhing for- 


ward a multiplicity of matter and 


buſineſs, ſcarcely eyer known be- 
fore Chriſtmas, 


in the 


CHAP, 


ration, and received by 


1 
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CHAP. VII. 
Petition from the colony of Nova Scotia, Reſolutions paſſed, but no Bil! 
brought in. Motion and debates relative to a meſſage ſent to the parlia- 
ment of Ireland. Motion for an enquiry into the cauſes of the ill facceſs in 
North America, Great debates. German treaties laid before the Houſe 
of Commons, and produce long debates.” Duke of Richmond's motion for an 
addreſs relative to the German treaties. Great debates. Motion rejected. 
Proteſt. Confiderable debates in the Committee of Supply. Motion for 
extraordinary expences carried by a great majority. Duke of Grafton's 
notion for an addreſs relative to the colonies. Debates, Motion rejected. 
Progreſs of the bill for a militia in Scotland. Bill at length rejected. 


Enquiry into licences granted to ſhips bound to North America. Speech 


fromthe throne, 


IE rapidity with which a 
'T: continued ſucceſſion of buſi- 
neſs was carried through, and the 
earneſtneſs with which matters of 
great concern were agitated before 
the receſs of parliament, occaſioned 
our paſſing over a petition from the 
aſſembly of Nova Scotia, which 
was preſented to each Houle at the 
opening of the ſeſſion, It was 
ſent from that aſſembly in conſe- 
quence of Lord North's conciha- 
tory propoſition ; and was intend- 
ed, by thoſe who promoted it in 
that colony, as a pattern and pre- 
cedent for the reſt, It was a ſepa» 
rate propoſal, and in that light 
coincided with the general policy, 
which dictated the conciliatory 
propoſition, It ſeemed to propoſe 
lome revenue originating in the 
colonies, and to be enafted by 
parliament ; and though the pro- 
bable amount would be inconſider - 


able, yet the eſtabliſhment of the 


doctrine being at that time of more 
conſideration, than the amount of 
the revenue immediately to be ob- 
tained, the petition was more fa- 
vourably received by adminiſtra- 


non; and on the very firſt day of 


the ſeſſion, when the Speaker laid 


it before the Houſe of Commons, 


a ſhort day was appointed for 
taking it into confideration, though. . 
not without ſome animadverſion on 


the part of oppoſition, who treated 


the whole as one of thoſe mean | 


contrivances, by which miniſtry, 


as they ſaid, were in the practice 
of mocking the credulity and im- 
plicit confidence of parliament; 
and they predicted, that it would 
come to the end which was to be 
expected from its futility, and the 
impracticable nature of the ſcheme 


which it was intended to execute. 
The mode of granting a revenue 


propoſed by this aſſembly, was the 


payment of ſome ſpecific duty per 
cent. upon the importation of all 


foreign commodities, bay ſalt only 


excepted, by which means the 
amount of the revenue would at all 


times bear a due relation and pro- 


portion to the opulence and con- 
ſumption of the province, It was 
intended, that the rate of this duty 


ſhould in the firſt inſtance be fixed 
by parliament, and afterwards be 

perpetual and unchangeable, ex- 
cepting only, that at certain ſtated = 


times 
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times it was to undergo ſuch regu- 
lation, as would preſerve the com- 


_ parative value of money and com- 


modities in 1ts original ſtate, 
When the propoſition came to 
be debated in the committee, the 


objections which had been only 


hinted the firſt day, were more 
largely and ftrongly enforced. 


Againſt thoſe rhe miniſters con- 


tended, that the faith of the houſe 
and nation obliged them to give 
effect to a plan laid before them in 
conſequence. of their own reſolu- 
tion, to which the offer was ſub- 
ſtantially agreeable. That the 


Imallneſs of the revenue offered 


could be no objection; that if it 
Was a poor proviſion, it came from 
a poor province; but it would 
grow with the circumſtances of the 
country; and under this plan we 
ſhould find an advantage from the 
proſperity of our colonies very dif- 
ſerent from our former experience, 
when we found only an increaſe of 


inſolence, and not of ſupport and 


ſapply, from their increaſe of 
ftrength. 'Fhat the fidelity of par- 
lament to its engagements,. and 
the moderation of its demands, 


would engage the other colonics to 
ſubmiſſion, 


and would diſabuſe 
them with regard to the violent 
prejudices inſtilled into them by 
their factious leaders. That more 


favourable times and good ma- 


nagement would improve this mo- 
derate beginning into a beneficial 
rewen ge. 8 105 
On the other hand, the mino- 
rity treated it with the greateſt 
ſcorn. They ſaid it was a thing 
not fit to be ſeriouſly debated. 
That if the miniſters had bound 
the public faith to this abſurd and 


ridiculous project, it was a great 
aggravation of their offence ſo to 


— 


trifle with the national honour, 
That the old revenue which they 


were to give up, every part of 
which (except the tea tax) had 
been quietly paid in all the colo. 


nies, was of more value than the 


new duties which were propoſed to 
be granted ; and this was the fort 
of relief to the public burthens 
ſought by our war, and by the 
conciliatory propoſition which was 
framed to end it. They ſaid, that 
the principle of the tea tax conti. 


nued to haunt them in every thing 
they did; for as that tax drew 


back a duty which ought to be 
paid here, in order to impoſe a 
ſmaller duty in America, this was 
exactly of the ſame nature, but of a 


much wider, and of a more mil- 


chievous extent, as it laid eight 
per cent. not on one article, Por 
on all the certificate goods ſent 
from England, from which, to fa- 
cilitate the trade to the colomes, 
we had.drawn back all the duties 


payable at home. Theſe, and 


very many other objections, drew 


the debates into length in the 


committee; but the miniſtry, 
though evidently embarraſſed, were 


reſolved to carry reſolutions con- 


formable to the petition, 

Many cauſes concurred to leſſen 
the effet of this petition from 
Nova Scotia. That province had 


coſt government immenſe ſums of 


money, without its growth, or va- 
lue in any degree correſponding 
with the expence. It was ſtill un- 


equal to the ſupport of its own ci. 
vil government, the expence of 


which was - annually granted by 
parliament ; ſo that the offer of a 


revenue in ſuch circumſtances, 


however laudable the motives and 
intention, carried in ſome degree 
a ludicrous appearance. As it 40 
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HIST 
alſo under the influence of a mili- 
tary power, its acts could not be 
ſuppoſed to carry any great weight 
as an example, with thoſe colonies 
who abhorred ſuch an appearance, 
and whoſe : preſent troubles aroſe. 
from a defence of their civil im- 
munities and conflitution, + 


The petition beſides contain 
a long catalogue of grievances, the, 
redreis of which was as earneſtly. 
preſſed, though in more ſupplicant 
language, as a ſimilar redreſs had 
been by the other provinces, and 
ſeemed in ſome degree to be con- 
ſidered as conditional and neceſla- 
ry, towards the eſtabliſhment of a 
permanent connexion, and for re- 
taining the affection and obedience 
of the people. The aſſembly alſo 
preſſed molt earneſtly, that when 
at any time future exigencies ſhould. 
require further ſupphes, the requi- 
ſition ſhould be made in the uſual 
manner formerly practiſed, where- 
by they might have an opportunity 
of ſhewing their duty and attach- 
ment, their ſenſe of the cauſe for 
which it was made, and by that 
means, and that only, of render - 
ing the ſovereign acquainted with 
the true ſenſe of his people in that 
diſtant part of his dominions. 80 
that upon the whole, excepting the 


8 profeſſion of ſubmiſſion to the ſu · 
| preme legiſlature, which had only. 
f of late been a queſtion any where, 


and the propoſal of a duty, which 


4 jecmed little more than a commer- 
N cial regulation, this petition did. 
| © 


not contain any thing eſſentially. 
diſterent from the forr ,2r applica- 
tions of other colonies. © 
Nov. 22d. . Reſolutions to the 
Nori 20s following purpoſe were 


however propoſed by the miniſter, 
ee and paſſed in a committee, as foun- 
25 


dations for an intended bill; viz. 
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growth and produce. 


Navigation, though not very con- 
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That the propoſal of a poundage 
duty, ad valorem, upon all com- 
modities imported, (bay ſalt ex- 
cepted) not being the produce of 
the Britiſh dominions in Europe or 

America, to be diſpoſed of by par-. 
lament, ſhould be accepted, and, 
the duty fixed at 81. per cent. 
upon all ſuch commodities. - That 
as ſoon as the neceſſary acts for 
that purpoſe. were paſſed by the 
aſſembly of Nova Scotia, and, had 
received the royal approbation, all 
other taxes and duties in that pro- 
vince ſhould ceaſe and be diſconti- 
nued, andno others laid on, while 
thoſe acts continued in force, ex- 
cepting only ſuch duties as were- 
found neceſſary for the. regulation 
of commerce,. the nett produce of. 
which were to be carried to the ac-- 
count of the province. And to. 
admit an importation into that 
province of wines, . oranges, le- 
mons, currants, and raiſins, di- 


rectly from the place of their 
of 
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This relaxation of the Act 


ſiderable, was intended to ſhew- . 
the favourable difpoſition of par- 
liament towards this province, 
which had ſet ſo laudable an ex- 
ample of obedience ; and ſeemed 
to hold out to the colonies in ge- 
neral, an enlargement of com- 
merce, as a compenſation for their 
acceding to the conciliatory reſo- 
lution. Indeed much attention was 
paid to this petition, as forming a 
model for future taxation, and 
proving, what had been denied, 
that the ſyſtem of the conciliatory 
propoſition was not impracticable. 
Serious hopes were entertained of 
its effect until it had paſſed the 
committee. But it ſeemed as if 
the pacific ſyſtem, in which this 
| e Was 
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was conſidered as a leading part, 
was about that time laid afide. 
Whatever the cauſe might have 
been, to the ſurprize of many, 
the whole matter was ſuffered to 
die away; no bill was brought in, 


and the petition was heard no more 


of after the holidays. 

The firſt public matter of any 
conſequence that was brought for- 
ward after the receſs, related to a 


late meaſure of government in Ire- 


land. To explain this matter, it 
will be neceflary to take notice, 
that the Lord Lieutenant of that 
kingdom, had in the preſent ſeſ- 
fron of parliament there, ſent a 
written meſfage to the Houſe of 
Commons, containing a requiſi- 
tion in the King's name, of 4000 
additional troops from that king- 
dom for the American ſervice, and 
a promiſe under the ſame autho 
rity, that they ſhould not continue 
a charge upon that eſtabliſhment 
during their abſence; with a pro- 
pofal, that for the ſecurity and 
3 of that kingdom, it was 
His Majeſty's intention, if deſired 
by them, to replace thoſe forces 
with an equal number of foreign 
proteſtant troops; and a further 
promite, that the charge of thoſe 
troops ſhould be alſo defrayed 
without any expence to that coun- 


We ſhall juſt obſerve, that the 
Commons of Ireland granted the 
4000 troops which were demanded; 
bur that notwithſtanding the naked 
and defenceleſs ſtate in which that 
kingdom was left expoſed, and 
the irreſiſtible force, with which 
adminiſtration carried all other 


queſtions through that aſſembly, ' H 


the meaſure of accepting 'the fo- 
. reign troops, was, however, deem- 
ed ſo dangerous, and was ſo gene- 


the pu 


rally odious, as, after great de- 


bates, and the moſt vigorous exer- 


tions in its ſupport, to be rejected 
by a confiderable majority. And 


that to remedy the weakneſs occa- 


ſtoned by the preſent, as well as 
former, great and continual drain 


of their ſtanding forces, an attempt 


was made, by thoſe who are call. 


ed the patriotic party in that 


country, to embody the militia; 


a meaſure much more diſagreeable 


to government, than even the re. 
jection of the Heſſian or Hanove- 
rian forces, and which was accord. 
wely counteracted with effect. 
It is ſufficiently obvious, that 
the engagement for the diſpoſal of 
lie money, included in the 
foregoing meſſage, without the 


conſent or knowledge of the Bri. 
tiſn Houſe of Commons, was what 


rendered this ſubje& a matter of 
diſcuſſion in that body, 8 
Mr. Thomas Townf- 1, 
hend introduced it as a 77 6, 

breach of privilege, and ſtated his 
complaint 1n the following words ; 
„ That the Earl of Harcourt, 


Lord Lieutenant General, and Ge- 
neral Governor of Ireland, did, on 


the 23d day.of November laſt, in 
breach of the privilege, and in de- 
rogation of the honour and autho- 
rity of this Houſe, ſend a written 
meſſage to the Houſe of Commons 
of the parliament of Treland, 
ſigned with his own hand, to the 
following effect; having then 
recited the meſſage, he moved, that 


a committee be appointed to en- 
quire into the matter of the ſad WM 
complaint, nd to report the fame, 


as it ſhall appear to them, to the 
ouſe. 5 


equally well ſeconded by his friends, 


They 
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This gentleman ſupported his 
motion with great ability, and was 
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They maintained, that the privi- 
leges of that houſe, though ap- 
lied to themſelves individually or 
collectively in a mofe confined 


ſuſpicions and alarming nature. 

That if the conditions it held out 

had been accepted, the parliament 

of England would have been pledg- 

ſenſe, were the indubitable right of ed to that of Ireland for the pay- 

all the Commons of England, who ment of 8000 men, only to have 

had one general intereſt in them, the uſe of 4000; ſo that Ireland | 
'That though each of theſe was an was to be bribed into an accept- 

object of conſideration, they all ance of this infidious bargain, by 

ſunk to a very inferior degree of retaining her uſual eſtabliſhment 
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importance, wher at all placed in as to number, while ſhe was to be "7 
oppoſition to, or compared with, eaſed of one third of the burthen. "i 
that ineſtimable privilege, the That ſuch a propoſition could only "i 
power of granting money, of hold- have'originated from the worſt de- = 
ing the purſe of their conſtituents, figns, as the abſurdity, they ſaid, -» 
and of guarding it from the hands was too glaring to be charged to Ws 
of violence, art, or fraud. This any degree of folly. But that the 9 
was a truſt of the firſt magnitude, nature of the bargain was a matter 9 
which, in fact, included every of little conſequence, when put in = 
other; for while that was pre- competition with that double vio- = 
ſerved inviolate, the crown would lation of the conſtitution, that da- = 
remain under the conſtitutional ring temerity, of engaging for the . 
controul of parliament ; but when- payment of great ſums of money, FM 
ever that was wreſted by open and venturing to propoſe: the in- 
force, defeated by indirect means, troduction of foreign forces, with- mY 
or done away by fraud, the liber- out the conſent of parliament. =_ 
ties and privileges of the people Some gentlemen went fo far as = 
would be for ever annihilated, to ſay, that no doubt could be en- 9 
They ſhewed the wiſe, commend- tertained of the deſigns from ; 1 
able, and well - founded jealouſy whence theſe propoſitions origi- bs 
ſhewn by the Commons, when at nated. One was an experiment on 1 
any time, even the other houſe the Iriſh parliament, to try if it 7 
had interfered in the ſmalleſt de- could be induced to conſent to the ; oh 
gree with that great privilege ; but reception of foreign troops, there- 1 
that when any attempts of the ſort by to eſtabliſh a precedent which 1 
were made by the crown, or by might be afterwards applied to = 
its miniſterial agents, they imme- other purpoſes. The other alſo = 
diately caught the alarm; and how- had its fixed object. It was a = 
ever they were before divided, had, - ſcheme, they ſaid, however deep, = 
at all times, uniformly united, as formed on very ſimple principles, 9 
if actuated by one ſoul, in reſiſt- and went directly to veſt in the 1 
ing the ſmalleſt encroachment upon crown the virtual power of taxing, _ 
their power of granting or refuſing as opportunity might ſerve, both by 
their own money, and that of Great Britain and Ireland. In 0 
their conſtituents. | Ireland, the miniſter was to be = 
They faid, that the meſſage in taught to aſk ſome favour ; then += 
queſtion preſented feveral faces, England was to be Ren In 1 
and contained matters of the moſt England again, when ſuch cir- = 


= 


bb 
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cumſtances occurred, as rendered 


Was to be taxed, to maintain the 


+ 


the attempt impracticable, Ireland 


ſupremacy of the Britiſh legiſlature. 
In the mean time, it prepared the 


minds of the people, and habi- 
- tuated them to ſuch. notions, as 
would by degrees be the means of 
reducing the parliament of each to 
be the mere inſtrumental agents of 


the crown, without the leaſt de- 


gree of will or independence what- 
. ever. 3533 


odd ſituation upon this attack. 


Adminiſtration ſeemed in an 


The matter was ſerious; the of- 
fer of introducing foreign troops 


without the previous conſent of 


parliament, indeed to introduce 
them at all as a permanent part of 


our military eſtabliſhment, could 


not be a matter of indifference to 


the conſtitution and ſafety of theſe 
kingdoms. 


On this occaſion, no 


ſmall marks of want of concert and 


ſyſtem appeared, in the grounds 


upon which this meaſure was ex- 


plained or defended in the debate. 


The miniſter diſavowed thoſe ſpe- 


cific inſtructions, upon which it 
was ſuppoſed the meſſage muſt have 


been founded; but acknowledged 
- His general co-operation, in mat- 
ters relative to the government of 


Ay 


Ireland. Both he, and another 


Lord, lately come into adminiſtra- 


tion, diſclaimed all reſponſibility 
whatever, for the conduct of his 
Majeſty's ſervants in that kingdom. 
They ſaid in general, or ſeparate- 
ly, that the Viceroy might have 
miſtaken, or exceeded his inſtruc- 


tions; that he might not have con- 


veyed his meaning in the cleareſt 


terms; but that there was no rela- 


tion between the Britiſh miniſtry 


and the King's ſervants in that 


mer in any degree accountable for in exact conformity with, 


country, which rendered the for- 
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theſe matters, and conſequently 5 
they could not be affected by any 
cenſure. grounded upon them. 
They, however, juſtified the firſt 
propoſition in the meſſage, as re. 
ferring to the promiſe which the 
King had made to the parliament 
of Ireland, that 1 2000 of the force: 
on that eſtabliſhment, ſhould al. 
ways be left for the defence of the 
kingdom. In that ſenſe, they 
_ ſaid, the propoſal was ſtrictly de. 
fenſible, and came clearly and le. 
gally within the conſtitutional ex. 
erciſe of the regal power. As to 
the ſecond propoſition, it was al. 
lowed, that the paying for 8000 
men, when 4000 only . were ob- 
tained, appeared to be extremely 
_ unceconomical ; that however, if 
the men could not be obtained up- 
on better terms, the meaſure was 
defenſible on the ground of neceſ- 
ſity; and if there were alſo ſuff 
cient reaſons for thinking it better 
to employ natives than foreigners 
in North America, they would be 
_ a juſtification of the latter part of 
the ſame propoſition. L 
Whilſt the official miniſters ſtood 
on this rome, a totally different 
mode of defence was adopted by 
ſeveral of thoſe who are vulgarly 
. known under the denomination of 
King's friends. Some «cf theſe 
maintained the high prerogative 
right, of introducing foreign forces 
into any part of the dominion, 
whenever the exigencies of Kate 
rendered it expedient or neceſſary, 
They alſo inſiſted, that the meſſage 
was worded in a manner perfeCily 
agreeable to official uſage ; that 
the King had a right to bind him- 
ſelf by promiſe to his Iriſh parlia- 
ment, and to make the preſent ap- 
- plication for a releaſe from that 
promiſe. That the meaſure was 
or more 


properly 


? — 
- 
\ , 
= — 
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properly a part, of thoſe undoubt- 
ed branches of the prerogative, by 
which the crown raiſed troops of 
its own will, and then applied to 
parliament for their payment, or 
entered into treaties, for the ſame 
purpoſe, with foreign princes, and 
pledged it for a due performance 
of the articles. . 
Some others on the ſame ſide, 
not ſatisfied with ondeavouring by 
explanation to weaken what was 
ſaid by the mover to be the obvi- 
ous ſenſe of the words, attempted 
boldly to prove, that the meſſage 
meant the direct reverſe. Theſe 
contended, rather ludicrouſly e- 
nough, that the whole parliament 
of Ireland, had not only totally 
miſunderſtood the meaning of the 
meſſage, and miſconceived the 
Lord Lieutenant's intentions, -but 
that they had gone through a ſe- 
ries of pablic buſineſs ras a upon 
that deception and error, without 
the ſmalleſt light being offered by 


the offer for leſſening her own 
burthen by throwing a part of it 
upon / Great Brin hd already 
obviated the miſchievous tendency 
of that meaſure ; ſo that the only 
object of cenſure now remaining, 
was the evil intention from which 
it originated. They alſo held, 
that the whole weight of the cen- 
ſure would fall upon the Lord 
Lieutenant, who was merely mi⸗ 
niſterial in the buſineſs, while 
thoſe who were really culpable, 
would not only paſs untouched, 
but very poſſibly, from ſome 
crooked motive of policy, might 
rejoice in the ill- placed effect. 
After very conſiderable debates, 
the queſtion being put near twelve 
at night, the motion for a com- 
mittee was rejected upon a divi- 
ſion, by a majority of 224 to 10565. 
A motion was then made for 
laying the votes of the Iriſh Com- 
mons, of ſome ſpecified dates, and 
relative to this buſineſs, before the 


the nobleman in queſtion, though 


the Speaker had, at the head of 


the Houſe of Commons, made a 
pals declaration of his and their 

lindneſs in his preſence. It is 
very difficult to' reconcile the 
grounds of theſe ſeveral arguments; 
and this laſt, of ſuppoſing that the 
Lord Lieutenant and the whole 
Iriſh legiſlature were miſtaken in 
the ſubject of a meſſage ſent by the 
one, and received and anſwered by 
the other, was ſcarcely ſuitable to 
ſo important a matter. 

Some of the gentlemen in oppo- 
fition conſidered the buſineſs as of 
lomewhat a leſs dangerous nature, 
from the ſcheme's not being car- 
ried into execution. They held, 
that the ſpirit and magnanimity of 
Ireland, in rejecting the foreign 
troops, and in refufing to accept 


T7 


houſe, which paſſed in the nega- 
tive without a diviſion 
ſacceeded by the following motion, 


This was 


That it is highly derogatory to 


the honour, and a violent breach 
of the privileges of this houſe, and 


a dangerous infringement of the 


conſtitution, for any perſon what-. 


ever to preſume to pledge his Ma- 
jeſty's royal word to the Houſe of 
Commons of the parliament of 


Ireland, That any part of the 


troops upon the eſtabliſhment of 


that kingdom ſhall, upon being 
ſent out of that kingdom, become 


a charge upon Great Britain,“ 


without the conſent of this houſe; 
or for any perſon to preſume to of- 


fer to the Houſe of Commons of 
the parliament of Ireland, without 
the conſent of this houſe, ** That 


ſuch national troops, ſo ſent out of 


Lg 
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Ireland, ſhall be xeplaced by fo- 


reign troops, at the expence. of 


Great Britain.” The motion for 


this reſolution was: loſt, by putting 


the previous queſtion, without a 
diviſion. 15 1 | | 


In a few days after Mr. 
Fox made a motion, That 
it be referred to a committee to 
enquire into the cauſes of the ill 
ſucceſs of his Majeſty's arms in 


North America, as alſo, into the 
_ Cauſes of the defection of the peo- 


on of the province of Quebec. 


his gentleman. introduced and 
ſupported his motion with his uſual 


reat ability, He declined, he 
aid, for the preſent, to enter into 


any recapitulation of the cauſes of 
the unhappy diſpute with America. 


He ſhould not develope that ſyſtem, 


from whence the meaſures now 
carrying on were ſuppoſed to ori- 
ginate. He ſhould forbear to ani- 
madvert upon a ſyſtem, that in its 


principles, complexion, and every 


. conſtituent part, gave the fulleſt 
and moſt unequivecal proofs, that 
its ultimate deſign was the total 


deſtruction of the conſtitution of 
this free form of government, 


Theſe were aſſertions that might 


be diſputed. He wiſhed to draw 
their attention to certain well- 
known, indiſputable, uncontro- 


vertible facts. Upon the ſame 
principle he declined entering into 


ary of the queſtions of right or 


claims on either fide. He did not 


mean to controvert the expediency, 


practicability, nor a ſingle mini- 


ſterial ground, on which the pre- 
ſent meaſures reſpecting America 


were taken up, purſued, or de- 


fended. He would even, for ar- 


gument fake, allow for the preſent, 
that adminiſtration had acted per- 
fectly right, But all theſe mat- 


means that had been uſed for giy. 


determined upon, He grounded 


on the ſubject, and enabled to re- 


cution. 


ters being admitted in their 4. 
vour, and the ground cleared in 
all other reſpects, he would exa- 
mine, from the time that coercive 
meaſures had been adopted, the 


ing them effect. ENOTES | 
He intended to commence his 
propoſed enquiry at the time, when 
the miniſter, in the month of Fe. 
bruary, 1774, propoſed. to the 
houſe certain reſolutions, as a 
8 of complaint, which he 
ollowed with the Boſton Port Bill. 
This he fixed as the æra, when 
coercive meaſures were undeniably 


his motion on the clear and poji- 
tive aſſertion, and repeatedly ac. 
knowledoed fact, that. there had 
been . miſcondudd, 
incapacity, or neglect, ſomewherez 
and ſupported its propriety and 
neceſſity, upon the ſimple alterna- 
tive, that theſe faults, and their 
conſequent evils, mult be imputed 
either to our miniſters at home, or 
toour military commanders abroad; 
either the former had planned mea- 
ſures which were impracticable, or 
if practicable, had not afforded 
them the neceſſary ſupport, or elſe 
the latter had failed in carrying 
them into execution, and were in- 
capable of doing their duty; in 
either caſe, it was fit to know 
where the fault lay; or if it was 
ſhared between them, it was abſo - 
lutely neceſſary, before it was too 
late, and the nation fell a victim 
to miſconduct and mee 
the houſe ſhould be fully informed 


medy the evil, by being rendered 
ſenſible, that the one were as unkt 

to deliberate and determine, as the 
other to perform or carry into exe- 


Je 
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He hoped, that as he had made 
ſuch conceſſions, in dropping all 
other ſubjects of diſpute, in order 
to ſimplify the immediate queſtion, 
and lay its objects nakedly, and 
abſtracted from all other matter 
before them, as he had drawn a 
line between, and intended totally 
to ſeparate meaſures from men, 
that no independegt gentleman 
would refuſe to concur in the en- 
quiry. Indeed, he did not ſee up- 
on what principle any gentleman 
in that character could oppoſe it; 
and inſiſted, that if the minifters 
were not conſcious of being culpa- 
ble in the higheſt degree, they 
would rejoice at ſuch an opportu- 
| nity of vindicating their conduct 
to the public, and of letting them 
ſee, that our preſent national diſ- 
graces and misfortunes, and the 
miſapplication of _ that ſupport 
which they had ſo- liberally given, 
were not owing to their ignorance, 
incapacity, or want of integrity, 
Public juſtice demanded ſuch an 
enquiry, The individuals on 
whom the obloquy reſted, were en- 
titled to be heard in their own de- 
fence, To withhold the informa- 
tion neceſſary to their juſtification, 
would be an inſult to the nation, 
as well as an act of private injuſ- 
tice, None but the guilty could 
wiſh to evade it. None of our 
commanders by ſea or land, could 
be ſure of preſerving their honour 
tor a ſingle moment, if they were 
to be buried under public diſgrace, 


late, the ignorance, blunders, and 
incapacity of others. = 

He entered into a ſhort but com- 
prehenſive detail of the meaſures 
rhich had hitherto been purſued 
In ſupporting the plan of coercion, 
n which he drew in the moſt 


in order to hide, protect, or pal- 


Vo l. XIX. 1776. . 


— 


glowing colours, and placed in the 
ſtrongeſt lights, ſuch repreſenta- 
tions of what, he ſtiled, folly in the 
cabinet, ignorance in office, ina- 
bility in framing, and miſcondu& 
in executing, with ſuch a ſhameful 
and ſervile acquieſcence in parlia- 
ment, as, he ſaid, had never be- 
fore diſgraced the councils of this, 
or perhaps any other country. 
Upon the whole, he was exceed- 
ingly pointed and ſevere upon the 
miniſters, and little leſs ſo, with 
reſpect to the body which he was 
addreſſing. 5 
Adminiſtration ſeemed exceed- 
ingly embarraſſed in this debate; 
and as little united as in the for- 
mer. The weight of defence, or 
of evading the enquiry, fell prin- 


cipally upon the gentlemen in in- 


ferior and Jeſs reſponſible office ; 
the miniſter himſelf not riſing un- 
til the cloſe of the debate. A no- 
ble Lord, under the deſcription we 
have mentioned, moved the pre- 
vious queſtion early in the debate, 
which did not, however, leſſen its 
extent, or ſhorten its duration. 
The topics uſed in the ſpeech from 


the throne, furniſhed the principal 


arguments againſt the motion. 


The court party admitted. that lit- 


tle had been done, great loſſes had 
been ſuſtained, 44 errors appa- 
rently of no ſmall magnitude com- 
mitted. But the fault lay, where 


the puniſhment would finally fall; 


not in the miniſters, but in the 


rebels. The Americans had taken 


an unworthy and baſe advantage 
of the clemency, and defire of 


conciliation, by which Great Bri- 


tain was actuated 3 whilſt we, un 


willing to proceed to the rigours 
of puniſhment,. were propoiing 
terms of mutual advantage, and. 


endeayouring to etabliſh*a laſting 


— T5 harmony, 


A 
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harmony, they were ſtrengthening 
themſelves in rebellion, and ma- 
king every preparation for war. 
Thus was a ſeaſon for effectual co- 
ercion unfortunately loſt ; but in a 
manner that will ever do honour to 
our national character, and con- 
vince all mankind of the lenity, 
forbearance, and temperate juſtice 
of our government; whilſt it equal- 
ly ſhews the incorrigible turpitude 
of our rebellious coloniftts. 
Others ſaid, that as affairs in 
America were totally changed, ſo 
was likewiſe, and with propriety, 
the conduct of government. Till 
the ſword was drawn, conciliatory 
meaſures were purſued ; as foon as 
that event took place, we adopted 
the moſt effectual means of coer- 
cion, which would be ſteadily per- 
ſevered in till the end was accom- 
pliſhed. That it was unfair, to 


ſtate objections againſt the conduct 


of adminiſtration in the early ſtages 
of this buſineſs, which were only 
applicable to a ſtate of hoſtility and 
open rebellion ; that what was wiſ- 
dom in the former ſituation, would 
be treachery or madneſs in the 
latter. And that government was 
already taking the moſt effectual 
and deciſive meaſures, to remedy 
_ thoſe very evils which were the 
propoſed objects of cenſure. _ 
It was beſides ſaid, that if ſuch 
an enquiry were at all neceſſary, 
this-was not the proper ſeaſon. It 
ſhould be deferred till the end of 
the war, when there would be lei- 
ſure and opportunity for ſuch an 
inveſtigation, Several of thoſe 
who were the objects of enquiry, or 
whoſe teſtimony would be neceſſa- 
ry, were not in the kingdom ; 
they were now fulfilling their duty 
in America; ſtrenuouſly endea- 
vouring to remedy all evils, to re- 


ly cenſuring the conduct hitherto 


the motion was rejected upon a di- 


graye of Heſſe-Caſſel, the Duke 


N 


move all cauſes of complaint, and 
to atone for paſt errors, if any had 
been committed. It was alſo con. 
tended, that as a change of mea- 
ſures had been announced from the 
throne, it would be highly difre. 
ſpectful and improper to enter into 
ſuch an examination, untill thoſe 
meaſures were tried and the event 
known. N 1 
Several, however, on the ſame 
fide, joined the minority in ſevere. 


purſued ; but congratulated them. 
ſelves on the preſent change of 
ſyſtem, and the happy conſequences 
which they expected from fo vi- 
gorous a ſcheme of coercion. The 
previous queſtion being at length 
put, at near three in the morning, 


viſion, by a majority of 240, to 
164 5 


E--3 


2 — 
"— — 


he treaties lately entered into 
between his Majeſty, the Land- 


25 X& 


of Brunſwick, and the hereditar 
Prince of Heſſe-Caſtel, for the 
hiring of different bodies of their 
troops for the American ſervice, 
amounting in the whole to about 
17000 men, having been laid be- 
fore the houſe, and a 7, . 
2 ͤ K 
motion being made b 
the miniſter for referring them to 
the Committee of Supply, this 
matter became a ſubject of ver) 
conſiderable debate. *| _ 
'The meaſure in general of pro- 
curing foreign troops was ſupport- 
ed, on the neceſſity of reducing 
America, and the total impracti- 
cability, which had, already beet | 
fully experienced, of raiſing by 
any means, and in any degree, 4 
ſufficient number of levies within 
theſe kingdoms for that purpol. 
It was, however, further contend- 
ee SE CIT To! 


WF, 


ed, that if ſuch forces could have 
been raiſed at home, and even to 


the amount ſuppoſed neceſſary in 


point of number, it could not be 
expected, that raw and undiſci- 
plined troops, who had never ſeen 
any ſervice, and who were not yet 
hardened to any change of food, 
climate, or habits of lite, could 
anſwer the purpoſe "fo well, as 
tried experienced veterans, whoſe 
conſtitutional habits were already 
formed, as well as their military. 
To theſe was added, the great loſs 
which the withdrawing ſo many 
hands from huſbandry and manu- 
factures would be to the nation. 
And it was alſo remembered, that 
the expence in that caſe would not 
end with the war; but that the 
nation would be ſaddled with the 
heavy and lafling incumbrance, of 
the half. pay eſtabliſhment of near 
thirty battalions. So that in every 
point of view, whether conſidered 
with reſpe& to general policy, or 
national expediency, the preſent 
treaties would be found equally 
prudent and neceſſary. | 
It then only remained to be con- 
ſidered, whether theſe treaties were 
conducted with all the judgment, 
and managed with all the fruga- 
lity, that the nature. of the caſe: 
would admit. With reſpect to this 
point, if the neceſſity was admitted, 
which it was preſumed no body 
would attempt to controvert, it 
would of courſe be acknowledged, 
that the troops muſt be obtained 
at any price, and upon any terms, 
which. did not exceed in extent or 
value the urgency of the demand. 
This, however, they ſaid, was 
not the caſe, and the terms were ſo 
far from being proportioned to the 


neceſity, that they were ſubſtan- 
ally the ſame with thoſe of for- 


mer treaties, by which we ob- 
tained troops for purpoſes of inh- 
nitely leſs national importance 
than the preſent; But, even ſup- 
poſing that the caſe had been other- 
wiſe, and that the preſent terms 
had not been ſo advantageous as 
thoſe upon ſome former occaſions, 
but bore ſome relation to the ne- 
ceſſity; ſtill, they inſiſted, that 
the meaſure would have been high- 
ly prudent and economical, and 
that, conſidering merely the point 
of expence, it would be found that 
the foreign troops were obtained 
much cheaper than home levies, 
ſuppoſing they could be procured 


as uſual. They cloſed theſe argu- 


ments by obſerving, that this mea- 
ſure was no matter of ſurprize or 
novelty, as we had at all times 
been under a neceſſity of employ - 
ing foreigners in our wars. | 
On the other ſide, this meaſure 
was reprobated in all its parts: 
The neceſſity abſolutely denied. 
We forced on, ſaid they, a civil war 
moſt wantonly, and this was one of 
the firſt of its alarming and ruinoug 


conſequences. Great Britain, they 


ſaid, was now diſgraced in the 
eyes of all Europe, to anſwer pur- 
poſes apparently of her power and 


dominion, but in reality of her 


ſubjection and ſervitude. She was 


to be impoveriſhed, and what was 


ſtill perhaps worſe, ſhe was com- 


pelled to degrade herſelf, by ap- 


plying in the moſt mortifying and 
humiliating manner to the petty 
Princes of Germany for ſuccours 
againſt her own ſubjects, and ſub- 
mitting to indignities never before 
e e to a crowned head, pre- 
ſiding over ſo great and powerful 
a nation. In ſupport of theſe po- 
ſitions, they took the treaties to 
pieces, and pointed out, as objec- 

. iionable, 
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tionable, the following parts ;— 
That the troops were to enter into 


pay before they began to march; 
a thing never known before. That 


levy-money was to be paid at the 
rate of near 71. 10s, a man. That, 
not ſatisfied with this extortion, 
thoſe princes were alſo to be ſubſi- 
dized. That they had the modeſty 
to inſiſt on a double ſubſidy. That 
the ſubſidy is in one inſtance to be 
continued for two years, and for 


one year in another, after the 


troops have returned to their re- 
ſpective countries. And that a 
body of 12000 foreigners are to be 
introduced into the Britiſh domi- 


nions, under no controul of either 


King or parliament ; for the ex- 
preſs words of the treaty are, ** that 
this body of troops' (being the 
Heſſians) <* ſhall remain under the 
command of their General, to 
whom his moſt ſerene Highneſs has 
entruſted the command,” 

The debates were long and 


warm, and were of courſe produc- 


tive of a very late night. 'The bad 


terms upon which theſe forces were 


obtained was much laboured by the 


oppoſition, and they entered into 


various calculations to ſhew, that 
beſides the extraordinary expences 
in the point of exportation, every 
thouſand Germans, upon this ſy- 
ſtem, would coſt the nation more 


than 15 co of its own levies. A 
point merely ſpeculative was alſo 


much agitated, the miniſters en- 
deavouring to render the preſent 
great expences more eligible, by 
repreſenting that they would not be 
laiting, and that this German ad- 
dition to the forces already voted, 
would be fully ſufficient for the fub- 
jugation of the Americans, and 


the bripging of the war to a final 
and happy concluſion in the enſu- 


turn. A great body of the very 


— 2. 


ing campaign. It was, indeed, 
held out, that this great force would 
in all likelihood have little more 
to do, than to ſhew itſelf and re. 


beſt ſoldiery in Europe; inſpired 
only with military maxims and 
ideas, too well diſciplined to be 
diſorderly and cruel, and too mar. 
tial to be kept back by any falſe 
lenity, could not fail of bringing 
matters to a ſpeedy concluſion, 
This meaſure would prove to be 
true economy as well as true po- 
licy. If a little more levy-money 
was paid than for Britiſh, the men 
we had were trained, not raw 
troops ; and as for the continuance 
of the payment for ſome time afier 
the war, this was but reaſonable, 
as the Landgrave, and the other 
Princes, could not have they 
troops returned to them as ſoon as 
we might accept the ſubmiſſion of 
the rebels. | | 12 
In anſwer to this it was confi- 
dently aſſerted on the ſide of oppo- 
ſition, that neither the preſent, nor 
any other force we were able to 
ſend out, would be equal to an 
abſolute conqueſt of America, ei- 
ther in one, or in two campaigns, 
and that this was only the begin- 
ning, even without the interference 
of any foreign power, of the molt 
ruinous and fatal war we were ever 
engaged in. The queſtion upon 
the miniſter's motion being put af- 
ter two o'clock, it was carried up- 
on a diviſion, by a majority of 

2% .. 

This matter was yy 

again much agitated on March 0. 
receiving the report from the Com- 
mittee of Enquiry ; feveral objec- 
tions were made to different 
parts of the treaties, and ſeveral 
explanations demanded relative 0 
others, 
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others, which were either ſaid to 
be obſcure in themſelves, or to 
leave ſome eſſential matter unpro- 
vided for. The firſt reſolution of 
the cominittee being carried, the 
following motion was then made 
by Colonel Barre, and agreed to, 
« That an humble addreſs be pre- 
ſented to his Majeſty, to humbly 
deſire him to uſe his intereſt, that 
the German troops in Britiſh pay, 
now or hereafter, may be cloathed 
with the manufactures of this coun- 
try.“ 

Nor was the affair of the 
German treaties leſs agi- 
tated in the Houſe of Lords, where 
the Duke of Richmond moved for 
an addreſs, of conſiderable length, 
to his Majeſty, which, beſides ſe- 
veral pointed obſervations relative 
to the treaties 1n particular, took 
in a comprehenſive view of the ſi- 
tuation of American affairs in ge- 


5th. 


neral, and the probable conſe- 


quences of a perſeverance in the 
preſent meaſures, all tending to 


give weight and efficacy to a re- 


queſt, that his Majeſty would be 
graciouſly pleaſed to countermand 
the march of the troops of Heſſe, 
Hanau, and Bfunſwick ; and like- 
wiſe give directions for an imme- 
diate ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities in 
America, in order to lay a founda- 
tion for a happy and permanent 


reconciliation between the di- 


vided parts of this diſtracted em- 
pire. . E472 

The noble mover took a moſt 
comprehenſive view of the ſubject. 
He entered into an hiſtorical detail 
of the ſeveral treaties which had 
been concluded with the Land- 
grave's of Heſſe from the year 1702 
to the preſent, and ſhewed, that in 
every ſucceeding treaty from the 
ürſt they had riſen in their de- 


mands, and eftabliſhed every freſh 
extortion as a precedent not to be 
departed from in the future. That 
the preſent treaty, however, out- 
ſtripped all others, not only in 
point of impoſition, but of the 
unaccountable and unprecedented 
conditions which it included. As 
to the firſt, he ſhewed from various 


laborious and accurate calculations, 


that the uſe of 17, 300 mercenaries 
for the preſent year, would not, 
taking in all contingencies, coſt 
the nation leſs than one million 
and a half ſterling; an expence, 


he maintained, not to be paral- 


leled in the hiſtory of mankind, 
for the ſervice of an equal number 
of men. 


Theſe matters, however ſerious 


in the preſent miſerable ſtate of 
our finances, and the enormous 
weight of public burthens we groan 
under, were not, he ſaid, what 
preſſed moſt forcibly on his mind, 
It was the tenor of the treaties, 
the ambiguous terms in which they 
were conceived, and the danger- 
ous precedents they eſtabliſhed or 
ſlid into, that principally called 
forth his attention, and gave riſe 
to his fears. He obſerved, he ſaid, 
with grief, and the beſt founded 


jealouſy, that an overruling in- 


fluence had. for ſome years paſt per- 
vaded our councils; that this in- 
fluence had been exerciſed in ef- 
fecting meaſures of a moſt danger- 


ous and dark complexion ; that it 


ſometimes made its approaches by 
ſtealth, at other times rendered it- 
ſelf viſible in open day, and pro- 


ceeded to acts of violence. Hano- 
verians had been brought into the 


Britiſh dominions without the con- 
ſent of parliament. An attempt 
had been made to place Ireland in 
the hands of foreigners, And if 


1"*3"'3 | any 
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any doubt remained of the ten- 

dency of thoſe meaſures, it was 

removed by theſe treaties, which 

afforded the moſt ample matter for 
reat and ſerious alarm. 

He obſerved, that though the 
treattes expreſſed the contrary in 
words, they were not in reality 
founded upon any ſound principle 
of alliance or reciprocal ſupport. 
They cantained a mere mercenary 
Smithfield bargain, for the price 
of a certain number of hirelings, 
who were bought and ſold like ſo 
many beaſts for ſlaughter. There 
was no common intereſt which mu- 
tually bound the parties; and if 
there were, both our conduct, and 
that of thoſe Princes, was the moſt 
fingular ever known. They were 
to be ſubſidized. They were to 
have levy-money. They were to 
have a double ſubſidy, Their 
Corps were to be kept up compleat, 
'They were to be paid til] the 
troops returned to their reſpective 
countries; and the ſubſidies were 
to be continued after the ſervice, 


Vet in this downright mercena- 


ry bargain of ſale and purchaſe, we 
were bound, that if any of thoſe 
Princes were attacked, or ſhould 


wantonly begin, or provoke an 


attack, for the engagement was 
left general and unconditional, we 
ſhould aſſiſt them with our utmoſt 
force. Thus, we were not only 
to pay double for the aſſiſtance of a 
few thouſands of foreign mercena- 
r:es, but we were beſides bound in 
the moit ſolemn engagements to 
_ ſupport the quarrels and intereſts 
of their maſters; a kind of con- 
tract, which might, not impro- 
bably, involve us in a continental 
war. | 5 
He then reminded the Lords 
who had ſupported the late peace 
Ys 8 | . 


place, that now renders a doubt- 


* 


s 


of Paris, of the language which 
they, and all others on the ſame 
fide, held towards the cloſe of the 
late war. A noble Earl, who 
then preſided at the head of public 
affairs, and a late Duke, who con- 
claded that treaty, with all their 
friends and partizans, diſclaimed 
in words and in writing, both 
within doors and without, all con. 
tinental connections of whatever 
nature; and all employment of 
foreigners, whatever the ſervice or 
neceſſity. They admitted them- 
felyes, that the enemy were at our 
feet, and the conqueſt of the Spa- 
niſh ſettlements in a manner cer— 
tain, yet they ſubmitted to a peace 
certainly inadequate, on no other 
ground but our inability to raiſe 
taxes; they ſaid, that the national 
debt was too enormous, to accept, 
even this advantage, at any price; 
that we were already ruined by 
ſucceſs ; and that even to proſecute 
certain conqueſt, would be the 
height of political phrenzy. He 
aſtcd, what extraordinary change 
of circumſtances had fince taken 
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ful, and in any caſe ruinous civil 
war, a war equally incapable af 
fame and advantage, to be 'not 
only thought eligible, but to by 
proſecuted with a degree of eager- 
nels, with an acrimony. and ma- 
lignity, unknown upon any other 
occaiion? How comes the repro- 
bated policy of employing foreign 
forces to be now revived ? Will 
the paying off ſeven millions of 
the national debt 1n thirteen years 
peace, juſtify this change of f. 
ſtem, when the extraordinary ex- 
pences of the enſuing campaign 
will amount to a greater ſum ? Or 
will it hereafter be credited, that 
they are the ſame men who ot: 
| £10 
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thoſe doctrines, who reduced them 
into practice, who broke off all 
continental connections, and who 
ſurrendered the fruits of a moſt 
glorious and ſucceſsful. war, to 
obtain a tranſient and inadequate 
peace, who are the framers of all 
the preſent meaſures? 15 
That clauſe in the gth article of 
the Heſſian treaty, Which provides 
that the crown ſhall employ thoſe 
troops as it thinks proper by land 
in Europe, was much commented 
on by the noble mover, and other 
lords on the ſame ſide, and re- 
preſented as bearing a moſt dark 
and dangerous complexion, It 
was aſked, what country in Europe, 
except theſe kingdoms, they could 
be employed in? what military 
operations were intended for them 
here? Were ſuch meaſures pro- 
poſed, as it was foreſeen would 
render a foreign force neceſſary in 
this country? And was a civil war 
here alſo intended, to round the 
preſent ſyſtem ? . 
All the American queſtions were 
of courſe brought up in the fur- 
ther ſupport of the motion, and all 


inexpediency, impracticability, the 
ruinous effects, and fatal tendency 
of the war, again gone over. It 
was alſo ſtrongly urged, that as 
the Americans had hitherto ab- 
ſtained from applying for aſſiſtance 
to foreign powers, and had ven- 


in this arduous conteſt, rather than 
have recourſe to ſo odious and 
dangerous a refuge, it was the 
height of political folly and mad- 
neſs in us, to induce them to de- 
part from that temperate ground, 
by ſetting them. an example of ſo 
fatal a tendency. For 1t cannot 


be doubted, if this dangerous mea- 


the old ground of the injuſtice, 


tured to commit themſelves ſingly 
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ſure: is carried into execution, that 
they will immediately retaliate 
and think themſelves fully juſtified 
by the example, in forming al- 
liances with foreign powers, and 
hiring foreign forces, (if they do 
not procure them upon terms more 


advantageous to themſelves and 


ruinous to us,) to oppoſe thoſe 
mercenaries whom we ſend for their 
deſtruction. Nor is it any more 
to be doubted, that other powers 
in Europe, of a very different caſt 
and order, from thoſe of Heſſe, 
Brunſwick, and Hanau, will conſi- 
der themſelves, to be fully as well 
entitled to interfere in our domeſtic 


quarrels, And thus, whilſt in the 


rage and madneſs of civil conten- 
tion, the ſtrength and flower of the 
nation 15 exhauſted on the other 
fide of the Atlantic, we ſhall he 
open and defenceleſs to the attacks 
of our moſt formidable and vindic- 
tive enemies, | | | 

It was contended, that theſe, 
and numberleſs other evils which 
were ſtated, would be prevented 
or remedied, by a compliance with 
the motion; and that parliament 
would thereby have time and op- 
portunity to propoſe ſuch condi- 
tions as the ultimatum of its de- 
mands, as it would be fitting for 
Great Britain to offer, and for 
America, as a great conſtituent 
part of the empire, to accept. 

The migaiſters defended the trea- 
ties upon the ſame ground in ge- 
neral, on which they had been 


ſupported in the houſe of commons. 


The principal ſtreſs was laid upon 
the ſtrong plea of neceſſity, which 
covered the meaſure at large. As 
to particular objections, they con- 


tended, that upon the whole, the 


terms were more reaſonable than 


could have been expected. That 
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the ſuddenneſs of the requiſition, 
the known neceſſity from which it 
- proceeded, together with the no- 
velty, diſtance, length of ſea vo- 
yage, and other diſagreeable cir- 
cumſtances particularly attending 
this ſervice, would have warranted 
much higher demands, That the 
treaties were framed in conformity 
to eſtabliſhed uſage and precedent. 
That the undertaking the defence 
of the German Rates from whom 
we hired troops, could not be ſup- 
poſed to operate towards bringing 
on a war in Germany; that the 
pompous high ſounding phraſes of 


alliance, were mere ſounds, a form 


of words which conveyed no mean- 
ing, and which conſequent]y could 
not be ſuppoſed, or intended, to 
be binding. That the ſuppoſed 
articles of expence were overrated 
| In the calculations held out by the 
noble duke; but ſuppoſing it other- 
wiſe, and that they had even been 
{ill greater, the neceſſity which 
induced the meaſure, would of 
courſe have compelled our ac- 
quieſcence in the terims. That if 
the war was finiſhed in one cam- 
Paign, an event which there was 
every reaſon to expect, or even in 
two, the terms would be found not 
only reaſonable, but highly favour- 
able on our fide. 


prolonzed to a more diſtant period, 
they muſt from their nature be- 
come diſadvantageous ; but this 
was ſo totally improbable as not to 


* 
. 


merit conſideration. 


On the hole what were they to 


do? Weretieytoſitſt;]}],and to ſuffer 

an independent hoſtile empire to 

ariſe ou: of an unprovoked rebel- 

lion? Were they tamely to ſuffer 

the trade of the American colonies, 

che object of ſo much care, atten- 
1 | 


Britiſh empire, and therefore mak. 


It was indeed 
acknowledged, that if the war was 


choly pictures were drawn of the 


tion, and expence, of ſo many laws 
and ſo many wars, to be given away 
to foreigners, merely from a ſcruple 
of employing foreign forces, to 
preſerve to ourſelves the benefits 
ſo truly our own and fo dearly pur. 
chaſed? If we have nothing to 
complain of becauſe Britiſh blood 
is ſhed in a Britiſh quarrel, what 
can the Americans reaſonably ob. 
je& to it? They in effect, by re. 
fuſing to contribute to its ſupport, 
deny themſelves to be a part of the 


ing themſelves foreigners, they 
cannot complain that foreignerz 
are employed againſt them. They 
ſaid, that we had nothing to fear 


from theirretaliating upon us. That 


the otker powers who have colonies 
in America, know too well the 
danger and miſchief of a rebellion 
on the preſent principles, to give 
it any ſort of countenance. That 
princes indeed are governed more 
by policy than equity; but in this 
inſtance their policy is our ſecuri. 


ty. But if they ſhould be, con- 


trary to all appearance and proba- - 


bility, willing to countenance this 
rebellion. from a deſire of partaking 
in an open trade, and lowering the 
importance of this country, the 
terrible conſequences which would 
ariſe from ſuch an event, leave 


no room for deliberation; but re- 


quire that we ſhould cruſh this in- 
fant rebellion with every force of 


every kind before foreigners can 


take advantage of it, 
It was oblervable in this, and 
ſome late debates, that as melan- 


ſituation to which this country 
would be reduced by the loſs of the 
colonies, in order. therefrom to 
induce the moſt vigorous coercion, 
as had heretofore, in the 1580 

ages 
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ſtages of this buſineſs; been exhi- 
bited by the oppoſition, for the 
very different purpoſe, of prevent- 
ing thoſe coercive meaſures, which 
they apprehended, or ſaid, would 
lead to the preſent unhappy criſis; 
The debates were long and in- 
tereſting, and contained a great 
deal of curious, though much of it 
was extraneous matter. Among 
other ſubjects which lay out of the 
direct line of debate, the cruelty 
and impolicy with which the war 
was carried on in America, by 
ruining the country, and burning 
commercial and defenceleſs towns, 
was much inſiſted on by the oppo- 
ſition. The recent deſtruQion of 
Norfolk in Virginia, which, they 
ſaid, was principally inhabited by 
people violently attached to the 
king's government, with the new 
and particular circumſtance of its 
being tranſacted under the gow: 
nor's orders, was commented upon 
with the greateſt ſeverity, and re- 
probated in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
His royal highneſs the duke of 
Cumberland, took an active part 
upon this occaſion in ſupport of the 
motion; declarmg his entire diſ- 
approbation of the conduct of the 
miniſters, and of the prefent Ame- 
rican ſyſtem. He alſo pathetically 
lamented,” that“ Brunſwickers, 
who once, to their great honour, 
were employed in the defence of 
| the liberties of the ſubject, ſhould 
now be ſent to ſubjugate his liber- 
ties, in another part of this vaſt 
empire.“ The motion was re- 
jetted by the uſual majority, the 
numbers upon a diviſion being 100, 
including 21 proxies, to 32, includ- 
ing 3 proxies, who ſupported the 
queſtion, It was, however, at- 
tended with an unuſual proteſt, 


which only reciting the terms of 
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the propoſed addreſs, concluded 
with the ſignatures of the reſpec- 
tive proteſting peers to a filent 
diſſent, „„ 

The ſecretary at war gave notice 
about this time, that he would 
move, at a ſhort ſpecified day, for 
a ſupply, to the amount of 
845,165 J. towards defraying the 
extraordinary expences of the land 
forces, and other ſervices incurred, 
between the gth of March 1775. 
and 3 iſt of January 1776. This vaſt 
demand for extraordinaries, incur. 
red in ſo ſhort a time, and in ſo 


_ confined and inefficacious a ſervice, 


rouzed all the vigour, and waken- 
ed all the fire of oppoſition ; which 
ſeemed upon this occaſion to blaze 
out in ſuch a manner, as for a time 
to dazzle and confound adminiſtra- 
tion, | Le 

They examined the journals to 
ſhew, that neither the glorious 
campaign of 1704, which ſaved the 
German empire, - and broke and 


ruined that military force which 
had been for- half a century the 


ſcourge and terror of Europe, nor 
that of 1760, which gave us the 
vaſt continent of North America, 
had in any degree equalled in ex- 
pence, the ſhameful campaign of 
Boſton in 1775. They endeavour- 
ed to prove by various calculations. 


that the maintenance of 8,500, 


wretched, diſgraced, and half- 
ſtarved forces in Boſton, had not 
coſt the nation much leſs, in a pe- 
riod ſhort of a year, than an hun- 
dred pounds each man. They 
called upon the miniſters to anſwer, 
and examined the ſtate of national 
finance to enquire, in what manner 


we were capable of ſupporting in 


the preſent and future campaigns, 
50,000 men in America at a pro- 
portional expence, excluſive of the 


naval, 
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naval, ordnance, and other char- 
ges, of our ſtanding expences, and 
of the hazard of a | Ar war. 
All the powers of eloquence were 
diſplayed, in deſcribing in the 
moſt glowing colours, the ſucceſ- 
ſes and glories of queen Anne's, 
and of the laſt war. The names 
of Godolphin and Pitt were re- 
echoed; whilſt all the force of 
wit and ridicule was exhauſted, in 
contraſting the fituation and cir- 
cumſtances of thoſe ſeaſons, with 
the preſent. Blenheim and Schel- 
lenburgh, were | oppoſed to Lex- 
ington and Bunkers Hill; and to 
compleat the group, the river 
Myſtic was for once placed in the 
ſame view with the Danube. 
The minitters-ſeemed for a con- 
ſiderable time nearly overwhelmed 
by the torrent. But finding its ve- 
hemence rather to increaſe than 
leſſen, they at length reſted for 
ſupport upon the ſtrong ſanction 
of parliament, They ſaid, that 
they had acted in this buſineſs from 
the beginning, not only with the 
concurrence, but the approbation 


of parliament; that they had not 


tought it, nor taken it up wan- 
tonly ; they had found it; it was 
a legacy left by their predeceſſors, 
and of which they found parliament 
in poſſeſſion. That whenever that 
body ſhould think it neceſſary to 
alter its conduct or opinions; to 
abandon, or to modify the preſent 
mcaſyres, they would readily give 
up their own opinions, and ac- 


guieſce in either; but whilſt they 


ſound themſelves in poſſeſſion of 
the full confidence and approbation 
of a great majority of that houſe, 
they never would deſert the truſt 
repoſed in them, but would conti- 
nue to fulfil their duty at all events. 
And that there only were two fim- 


bate, when the motion was 


ple queſtions ariſing on this mat, 
ter, Whether the money had been 
properly applied ? and whether the 
meaſures that induced the expen. 
diture were neceſſary ? that the fir 
would in due time be authenticat. 
ed by the proper vouchers, and 
parliament had already repeatedly 
given its ſanction to the ſecond, 
That, as to the inglorious appear. 


ance of the campaign, they ſaid 


that it had the ſame origin with 
all the reſt of our misfortunes, too 
good an opinion of the Americans. 
That it was never believed, that 
they could be wicked enough to 
unite with the Maſſachuſets Bay in 
rebellion, nor conſequently able to 
ſnut up his majeſty's forces in 
Boſton, and prevent the ſupply 
which the abundance of that coun. 
try yielded. That now our eye 
are opened ; and the meaſures taken 
in conſequence, mult open the way 
to abundance; and 1t was then to 
be hoped, that it would not be ne. 
ceſſary to {end all their proviſion 


from Europe. At preſent indeed 


it was unhappily neceſſary; and 
whatever the expence might be, 
they could not juſtify themſelves 
in ſtarving either the army or the 
cauſe. 


On the ſecond day's de- 11th, 


regularly made, after a very warm 
diſcuſſion, the queſtion was carried 


on a diviſion by a majority of 180, 


to 57. It was, however, ſcarcely 
leſs debated on the following day, 
upon recciving the report from the 
com mitte. e 
That vaſt and invincible majo+ 
rity, which had hitherto overruled 
every propoſal of the ſame nature, 
was not ſufficient to deter the duke 


of 


That the vigour and gene. 
roſity of this ſeſſion would give 
repoſe and œconomy to the next. 
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of Grafton from ſtill trying, whe- 
ther an attempt towards a reconci- 
liation with the colonies might not 
he received in ſome new form, or 
in ſome manner rendered palata- 
ble. He accordingly mov- 
ed for an addreſs, that in 
order to prevent the further effuſion 
of blood, and to manifeſt how 
deſirous the king and parliament 
are to reſtore peace to all the do- 
minions of the crown, and how 
earneſtly they wiſh to redreſs any 
real grievances of his majeſty's 
| ſubjects, a proclamation might be 
iſſued, declaring, that if the co- 
lonies, within a reaſonable time 
before or after the arrival of the 
troops deſtined for America, ſhall 
preſent a petition to the commander 
in chief, or to the commiſſioners 
to be appointed under the late 
act; ſetting forth in ſuch petition, 
which 1s to be tranſmitted to his 
majeſty, what they confider to be 
their juſt rights and real grievan- 
ces; that in ſuch caſe, his majeſty 
will conſent to a ſuſpenſion of 
arms; and that he has authority 
from his parliament to aſſure them, 


14th. 


ceived, conſidered, and anſwered. 

The great object of this motion, 
ſeems to have been to remedy the 
defects of the late prohibitory, or 
capture act; which, as the oppoſi- 
tion had all along contended, held 
out a deluſive ſhew of peace, with- 
out furniſhing any means, or con- 
taining any powers, by which that 
object could poſſibly be attained. 
Belides the peneral arguments 
which the ſubje& afforded, the 
noble mover ſpecified two particu- 
lar circumſtances, which rendered 
a compliance with the motion, or 
the adoption of ſome equivalent 
ſubſtitute, at this time abſolutely 
neceitary, The firſt of theſe was 
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that their petition ſhall | be re- 


the new doctrine of unconditional 
Submiſſion on the ſide of America, 
which' had been held out in the 
other houſe by the noble lord at 
the head of the American depart- 
ment ;—The-ſecond, was the in- 
telligence, which the noble duke 
had himſelf received, that two 
French gentlemen had ſome time 


before gone to North America, 


where they had held a conference 
with Gen. Waſhington at his 
camp, and were by him referred 


to the Continental Congreſs, to 


which they immediately repaired. 
To prevent or remedy the ill effects 
which a knowlege of the former, 
and the conſequent opinion that 


it was the eſtabliſhed political doc- 
trine of Great Britain, muſt ne- 


ceſſarily produce upon the Ameri- 
cans, and the extremities to which 
it would naturally drive them, 
he inferred the neceſſity of ſome 
ſpecific declaration from parlia- 
ment, the laying of ſome ground 
open for accommodation, and 
throwing ſo much light upon it, 


as would enable them in ſome de- 
gree to judge, what conditions we 


were willing to grant, or what 
conceſſion to accept; and would at 
leaſt relieve them from the hor- 
rors, and diſarm them of the rage, 
which the bare idea of uncondi- 
tional ſubmiſſion muſt neceſſarily 
excite. The latter circumſtance, 
not only ſhewed the immediate 
danger of the interference of fo- 
reigners in our civil contention; 
but what was {till more alarming, 


gave too much - reaſon to appre- 


hend, that the interference was 
already commenced, and that from 
a moſt dangerous, and naturally 
hoftile quarter. e ee 

This day will perhaps hereafter 
be conſidered as one of the moſt 


important in the Engliſh ne 
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It deeply fixed a new colour upon 
our public affairs. It was deciſive, 
on this fide of the Atlantic, with 
reſpect to America; and may poſ- 
ſibly hereafter be compared with, 
and confidered as preliminary to 
that, on which, unhappily, in a 
few months after, the indepen- 
dence of that continent, was de- 
clared on the other. Adminiſtra- 
tion now, and their numerous 
friends, totally changed their ſtile 
and language upon that ſubject. 
All modifications were laid aſide; 
all former opinions and declara- 
tions done away; conciliation, 
they ſaid, was little leſs than im- 
practicable; and that if any thing 
could be added to the difficulties 
of ſuch a ſcheme, it would be by 
The tone of the houſe 
of lords was much higher than 
that of the houſe of commons had 


ever been, although the language 


was grown much more frm and de- 
termined there allo than it had 
bean at the beginning of the ſeſ- 
fion. . No alternative now ſeemed 


to be left between abſolute con- 


queſt and unconditional ſubmiſ- 


ion. . 

The debates were long and va- 
rious, and notwithſtanding the 
beaten ground which was travelled 
over, would at another ſeaſon have 
been intereſting, Moſt of the con- 
fiderable ſpeakers on both ſides 
took a large ſhare in them. Much 
altercation and contradiction took 
place, between ſeveral lords who 
were of the cabinet in the years 
1767, and 1769, relative to the 
American meaſures which were at 
thoſe times adopted. Much point- 
ed and direct animadverſion took 
place between two great law lords, 
one of whom has long been out of 


ochce. The queſtion being put 


ſtewart; but from the very re. 


over during the greater part of the 


and ſanction of adminiſtration, this 


dom. That the conſtant pn, 


after 11 o'clock at night, the my. 
tion was rejected by a majority of 
91, including 20 proxies, to zi, 
including three proxies, 

A bill for the eſta- D 
bliſhment of a militia Pes. th, 
in Scotland, had been brought in 
before the holidays by lord Mount. 


markable neglect of attendance 
which prevailed, and the defire 
of having a matter which in. 
cluded a claſhing of intereſts be. 
tween both parts of the kingdom 
diſcuſied in full houſes, it hung 


ſeſſion. Beſides the apparent weight 


bill was eagerly patronized by the 
gentlemen.of North Britain; but 
notwithſtanding theſe powerful 
ſupports, it met with a ſtrong, 
and at length effeftual oppoſition, 
Many of the conntry gentlemen, 
were extremely jealous of this no- 
vel attempt. In this conteſt, it 
was ably controverted in all its 
ſtages; and though the views cf 
the oppoſition avowedly extended 
from the beginning to the rejec- 
tion of the whole, yet f.equent 
amendments were propoſed, and 
new clauſes continually offered; 
ſo that it afforded a very conſider- 
able fund of debate; the diviſions 
run very cloſe, and the utmoſt can- 
dour and fairneſs was practiſed on 
both fides, 1 

It was in general ſupported, upon 
the utility of a militia as a na: 
tional defence. That as England 
found it at. preſent neceſſary to 
firenothen and render more efiec- 
tual that, mode of defence, the 
cauſes which operate here mult 
hold equally good with reſped to 
the other part- of the united king- 


_ 
a 
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and invariable attachment to g0- 
vernment, which the Scotch have 
ſhewn for many years paſt, had 
entirely removed thoſe objections, 
which might have formerly ope- 


rated in oppoſing ſuch a meaſure, 


And that the retaining of ſuch an 
invidious diſtinction, ſerved only 
to keep alive ancient jealouſies, 
and to nouriſh odious prejudices 
and malignities. 


On the other fide, it was ob- 


jected to, on the general ground 
of expence, there being no neceſ- 
fity nor occaſion for a militia in 
Scotland. That it was increaſing 
the dangerous and unconſtitutional 
power of the crown, which was 


already greater, than had ever 


hitherto been deemed. conſiſtent 
with public liberty. That a mi- 
litia was local, and immediately 
paid by the land owners for their 
protection and defence, That 
Scotland paid only one-fortieth to 
the land tax, the very ſpecific tax, 
out of which all the expences of a 
militia were to be drawn, and yet 
ſhe would hold one fifth in the 
proportion of numbers to be em- 
bodied in both kingdoms: That 
the diſproportion in point of re- 
preſentation, was equally to be 
conſidered, though not ſo great, 
being on her ſide one- eleventh to 
the whole. Tkat it was highly 
unreaſonable in the people of that 
country, and carried the moſt glar- 
ing abſurdity in the very face of 
the propoſition, to apply to par- 
liament for a Scotch militia, when 
fle- ſixths of the expence to be in- 
curred by that eſtabliſnment, muſt 
be paid by Engliſh land owners. 
If ſhe is in love with a militia, 
and wants to be put on a footing 
with England in reſpect to conſti- 


tutional defence, let her take the 
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inſtitution with all its conſequen- 
ces of pay as well as of eftabliſh- 
ment; let the expence be raifed 
by a ceſs upon the lands there, 
which can well afford it, from 
their being at preſent ſo much un- 
derrated to the land tax. How- 
ever exceptionable the meaſure is 
in other reſpects, in point of ex- 
pence, this will be ſubſtantial 
Juſtice, But ſurely, the Engliſh- 
muſt expect to become objects of 
the contempt or pity of all man- 
kind, if they ſubmitted to be the 
dupes to ſo abſurd and monſtrous 
a propoſition as the preſent. 
To theſe objeQions it was re- 
Plied, that Scotland was taxed ac- 
cording to her ability as well as 
England, That though the land 
tax was underrated, other taxes 
were not ſo. That a preat, if not 
the greater part of the rents of 
Scotland were ſpent in England.. 
That the people of that country 
conſumed vaſt quantities of Engliſh 
manufactures, beſides Eaſt India 
good, and other foreign commo- 
dities, purchaſed here, by which 
means they were virtually taxed, 
and bore a great ſhare of our ex- 
pences. That the arguments now | 
brought only proved, that Scot- 
land was not ſo fully repreſented 
in the Britiſh parliament as ſhe 
ought to' be, nor ſo opulent as 
England; two matters which had 
nothing to do with the preſent 
queſtion. . And that it could not 
have been expected, that a pro- 
poſal for general and national de- 
fence, ſhould have been conſidered 
in the narrow view of provincial 
__— y s LR 
Both parties having 1 
9 their Nees March Zoch. 
as well as the preſent ſtate of at- 
tendance would admit, upon the ; 
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day appointed for recejving the 
report from the committee after the 
ſecond reading, the bill was thrown 
out upon a divifion, by a majority 
of 112 tog5. The miniſter found 
himſelf in an unuſual ſituation 
upon this occaſion, having divided 
in the minority. . 

It may be neceſſary to take ſome 
notice of an affair Which about this 
time made a great noiſe in the 
city, occaſioned much diſcontent 
amongſt the merchants, and was 
at length, though without effect, 
brought into both houſes of parlia- 
ment. A clauſe in the late prohi- 
bitory act, which enabled the ad- 


miralty to grant licences to veſſels 


for conveying ſtores and proviſions 
to the forces upon the American 
ſervice, had been made uſe of to 
countenance a trade in individuals 


Who were favoured, 


by which, it 


altering the deſtination of | their 
voyage, and taking a new clear. 
ance for Halifax and Canada, with 
liberty to go to any other port in 
America. It appeared in evidence 


before the houſe of commons, that 


by theſe and other means, a great. 
er quantity of all manner of goody 
calculated for the North American 
market, had been ſhipped within 
a ſew weeks, than was done in 
any of the uſual ſeaſons of export. 
ation, ' | 

A great clamour was raiſed in 
the city. It was ſaid that it was 
exceedingly grievous to the great 
body of American merchants, who 
had already ſuffered ſo ſeverely in 
conſequence of theſe troubles, and 
who in obedience to the late act of 
parliament, were at this very time 
ſinking under the incumbrance of 
a vaſt quantity of goods, which 


was faid, that a monopoly was they had purchaſed: tor that, and 


formed, and the American trade 
was transferred from 
cient merchants, and known trad- 
ers, to a few obſcure perſons of 
no account or condition; and an 


illicit commerce eſtabliſhed under 
the ſanction of that bill, which 


was utterly ſubverſive of one. of 
its principal apparent objects. 


It appears that theſe licences 
were very looſely compoſed, and 
very careleſsly granted; that the 


commiſſioners of the cuſtoms did 
not chuſe to interfere much in the 


buſineſs; that though the licences 


were recalled and ſome alterations 
made in them, this meaſure pro- 
duced little effect; and that even, 
when the noife grew loud, and 


ſomething like a parliamentary 
enquiry was announced or begun, 


though ſome of the goods were 
vnſhipped, yet in general the 
ſcheme ſucceeded ; the ſhips which 
had cleared out for Boſton, only 


the an- 


for which they could find no other 


market, to ſee the trade, which 


for a number of years they had, 
conducted with the greateſt repu- 
tation and fairneſs, ſmuggled out 
of their hands, by a ſet of nomi- 
nal merchants and unknown ad- 
venturers. The injury was ren. 
dered ſtill the more grievous, by 
being committed under the colour 
of law, and under the licence of 
authority. 8 


The firſt public notice that was 


taken of this buſineſs was in the 
houſe of lords, where the earl of 


Effingham, a little before the re- 
ceſs at eaſter, made a motion which 
was agreed to, that liſts of thoſe 
ſhips and of their cargoes, as well 


as the licences which. were granted 


by the admiralty, ſhould be laid 
before the houſe. _ 3 
We ſuppoſe, that the holidays, 
together with the dutcheſs of King- 
ſton's trial, prevented the matter 


from 


from being more immediately pur- 
ſued in that houſe. However that 


; of commons by the lord 
May 2d. mayor, who moved for 
2 committee to enquire into the 
whole tranſaction. Adminiſtration 
ſeemed very ſore and very angry 
upon this occaſion ; and, as the 
oppoſition ſaid, uſed every poſſible 
means to baffle or defeat the en- 
quiry. They ſaid it proceeded 
trom ill temper and malignity, 
and was only intended to embar- 
raſs and diſtreſs government; and 
foretold truly, that it would come 
to nothing. Some ſaid that the 
matters complained of were too 
trifling for notice, and were only 
intended for the eaſe, benefit, and 
comfort of the troops; others went 
ſo far as to inſiſt, that the act was 
not violated, and that proviſions 
and ſtores included every thing that 
could adminiſter to the wants or 
luxuries of man or woman. The 
miniſter, however, at length ac- 
knowledged, that the powers given 
in the act had been miſunderitood, 
and the licenſes abuſed ; but that 
as theſe matters were already rec- 
tifed, and a ſtop put to the mit- 
chief, their loſing time at this late 
ſeaſon 1n ſuch an enquiry could 
| anſwer no purpoſe. He afterwards 
practiſed a manceuvre, which he 
knew would effeQually check its 
progreſs, by agreeing in part with 
the motion, but changing the 
mode of enquiry, from an open 
or ſelect committee up ſtairs, to a 
committee of the whole houſe 
within doors. 1 | 
N In this committee, ſeveral 
witneſſes were examined, and 
among other matter that appear- 
ed it came out; that one of thoſe 
nominal merchants, and a princi- 


was, it was taken up in the houſe 
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pal acter in this buſineſs, who hac 


freighted five large ſhips with the 
molt valuable commodities, was ſg 


totally unqualified for ſuch an un- 
dertaking, that be hawked about 
a letter in the city, from a very 
conſiderable officer belonging to 
the treaſury, in order to obtain 
goods upon that credit, It was 
ſaid by the oppoſition, that ſome 
of the principal witneſſes were ſent 
purpoſely out of the way; that the 
papers which the houſe demanded, 
and which were abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for the purpoſes of the enqui- 
ry, were deſignedly held back at 
ſome of the public offices; they 
were therefore deſirous to poſtpone 
it for a few days, until the proper 
information could be obtained, 
and accordingly moved the queſtion 
of adjournment at' three ſeveral 
times, but were conſtantly over- 
powered by a majority. At length, 
after being kept up till five o'clock 
in the morning, the miniſter diſ- 
ſolved the committee (without its 
coming to any reſolution whatever) 
by the previous queſtion, ©** That 
the chairman do now leave the 
chair,” which was carried by a 
majority of 105 to 31. 
On the 13th the earl of Effing- 
ham revived the matter in the 
houſe of lords, by moving that 
the neceſſary papers ſhould be laid 
before the houle, in order to pro- 
ſecute the enquiry in the enſuing 
ſeſſion. This brought on very 
warm debates, and ſome farther 
extraordinary matter, than what 
had appeared in the other houſe, 
was laid before the lords. The 
niceneſs of fituation at length pre- 
vailed, and the miniſters conſent- 

ed to the motion. 
The buſineſs being all carried 
through, and a vote of credit ob- 
tai ned 


% 
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tained for a million to anſwer any 


* 


intermediate ſervice, an end was 

1 at length put to the ſeſ- 
Ae ſion. The ſpeech from 
the throne contained nothing very 
ſtriking. The uſual ſatisfaction 


in their conduct was expreſſed. 
Information was given, that no 
alteration had taken place in the 


ſtate of foreign affairs, and that 
the aſſurances received of the diſ- 
poſition of the ſeveral] European 
powers, promiſed a continuance 
of the general tranquillity, A 
regret was expreſſed for the extra- 
ordinary ſupplies which it had 
been neceſſary to demand; and 
thanks given to the commons for 
the readineſs and diſpatch with 


which they were granted ; as well 


as an acknowledgment, that they 
had ſhewn an equal regard to the 


exigencies of the ſervice, and the 


eaſe of the people, in the manner 
of raiſing them. A proper fruga- 
lity was promiſed, It was obſery- 


by a full exertion of the great force 


— 


- 


ed, that they were engaged in 3 
great national cauſe, the proſecu- 
tion of which mutt be attended 
with many difficulties, and much 
expence; but when they conſider 
that the eſſential rights and inte. 
reſts of the whole empire are deep. 
ly concerned in the iſſue of it, and 
can have no ſafety or ſecurity but 
in that conſtitutional ſubordina. 
tion for which they are contending, 
it affords a conviction that they 
will not think any price too high 
for ſuch objects. A hope was ill 
entertained, that his rebellious 
ſubjets would be awakened to x 
ſenſe of their errors, and by a vo- 
luntary return to their duty, juſtify 
the reſtoration of harmony; but 
if a due ſubmiſſion, ſhould not 
be obtained from ſuch motives and 
diſpoſitions on their part, it wa 
truſted, that it ſhould be effectuated 


with which they had entruſted his 
majeſty. - 2 fx 
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Difreſſes of the army at Boflon during the winter. New batteries opened, 
| and the town bombarded. Embarkation. Gen. Howe departs with the 
army to Halifax. Siege of Quebec raiſed. Rebels repulſed at Three Rivers, 
Montreal, Chamblee, and St. TFohn's retaken; all Canada recovered, 
Regulators and Emigrants totally defeated and diſperſed in North Caro« 
lina. Hopkins ſtrips the Bahama Iſlands of flores and artillery. Lord 
Dunmore abandons the coafts of Virginia ; Fugitives diſperſed. Sir Peter 
Parker's ſquadron, with Lord Cornwallis and troops, arrive at Cape 
Fear, where they meet Gen. Clinton; proceed to Charleſtown. Attack on 
Sullivan's land. Circular letter from the Congreſs: for the eftabliſhment 
of new governments in the colonies. Declaration of Independency. Lord, 
and Gen. Howe appointed Commiſſioners for reſtoring Peace in the Colo- 
nies, Gen. Howe, with the army, land at Staten Iſland. Circular 
Letter, ſent by Lord Howe to the Continent, and publiſhed by the Con- 
greſs. Letter to Gen, Waſhington, refuſed. Conference between Adju- 
tant Gen. Paterſon, and Gen. Waſhington, Plots at New York, and Al- 
bany. Army landed at Long Iſland. Americans defeated with great 
Is. Retire falently from their Camp, and quit the and. Gen. Sulli- 
wan ſent ujen parole with a meſſage from Lord Howe to the Congreſs. 
Fruitleſs conference between his Lordſhip and a Committee of the Congreſs: 
Deſcent on York Iſland; City of New York taten ; ſet on fire, and a great 
part burnt, Army paſs through the dangerous navigation called Hell 
Gate; land at Frogs Neck ; Skirmiſh at the White Plains. Forts 
Waſhington and Lee taken, and the whole of York Iſland reduced, Fer- 

ſeys overrun, Rhode Iſland reduced. : . 
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HE delays and misfortunes that article indiſpenſable, The 

which the. tranſports and wretched inhabitants were in a ſtate 
victuallers from England and Ire- ſtill more deplorable, Detained 
land had experienced, reduced our againſt their will, cut off from all 
forces at Boſton to great diſtreſs. intercourſe with their friends, ex- 
To their diſtreſs was added the poſed to all the conſequences of 
mortification of ſeeing ſeveral veſ- that contempt and averſion with 
ſels which were laden with the ne- which a great part of them were 
ceſſaries and comforts of life, taken regarded by the ſoldiery, and at 
in the very entrance of the har- the ſame time in want of almolt 
bour ; whilſt different circumſtan- every neceſſary of life; Calami- 
ces of tide, wind, or fituation, tous however as that fituation was, 
diſabled the ſhips of war from pre- it ſerved as a ſort of refuge to thoſe, 
venting the miſchief, The loſs of who were either zealous in favour 
moit of the coal ſhips was particu- of the king's government, or ſo 
larly felt, as fuel could not be pro- diſſatisfied with the new ſtate of 
cured, and the climate rendered things, that they could no longer 

Vor. XIX. 1776. 1 live 
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hve 'with comfort, ſome of them 
hardly with ſafety, in their own 
homes, WET 
It was even feared, that the mi- 
litary ftores would fail, and falt 


proviſions at length grew ſearce, 
The troops at Bunker's Hill un- 
derwent great hardſhips, being 
obliged to lie in tents all the win- 
ter, under the driving ſnows, and 
expoſcd to the almoſt intolerably 


cutting winds of the climate in 


that ſeaſon, which, with the ſtrict 


and conſtant duty occaſioned by the 


ſtrength and vicinity of the enemy, 
rendered that ſervice exceedingly 
ſevere both to the private men and 
officers. Various attempts were 
made, to remedy, or to leſſen ſome 
of the wants which now prevailed 
in the army. That of firing, which 
was the moſt immediately and in- 
tolerably preſſing, was in ſome 
meaſure relieved by the deſtruction 
of houſes. 
The attempts made to procure 
proviſions were not attended with 
any great ſucceſs. 
which were ſent to Barbadoes, ob- 
tained, through the aſſiſtance of the 
governor, and before the matter 
Was fully known, a quantity ſo 
moderate, that it would not at 
other times have been more taken 
notice of than any common occur- 
rence in trade; but being now cut 
off trom their uſual reſources, and 
having, as they ſaid, a famine 
ſtaring them in the face, with 
$0,000 Blacks, and 20,000 Whites 


to feed, and no ſufficient ſtock in 


hand, nor no certain ſupply in 
. proſpeR, the meaſure was deemed 
ſo dangerous, that it occaſioned a 
direct addreſs from the aſſembly 


to the king, including, along with 


the detail of their own melancholy 


Some veſſels 


ſituation, ſtrong complaints apainf 
the conduct of the governor, 
A detachment of marines, with 


an armed ſhip and ſome tranſport, 


were ſent to Savanna in Georgi, 
with a view, as it would ſeem by 
the event, of obtaining cargoes of 
rice and other proviſions, whether 
by force or otherwiſe. The mill. 


tia, however, took to their arms, 


and would not permit the marine 
to land, nor the ſhips to hold any 
correſpondence with the ſhore. In 
the courſe of the debate which aroſe 
upon this occahion, ſome officen 
belonging to the colony were ſeiz. 
ed and detained on board the ſhip, 
and their releaſe being refuſed with 
a high hand, and other circum. 
ſtances of aggravation occurting 
on both ſides, ſome batteries were 
ſpeedily erected by the militia on 
the banks of the river, and an en. 
gagement with cannon and ſmal 
arms took place, in which fome 
blood was ſpilt, and ſeven loaded 
veſſels belonging to the colony, 
which the commanders of the king's 
armed veſſels, ſeemingly by colly- 
ſion with the Captains or owners, 
had got poſſeſſion of, and whole 
cargoes would effectually have an- 
ſwered their purpoſe, were deſigi- 
edly burnt in the conflict. 

In this ſtate of things on our 
ſide, the provincials before Boſton, 
were well covered, and well ſup- 
plied in their lines. They et. 
pected with the moſt earneſt ſol . 
citude the ſetting in of the fro, 
which uſually takes place there 
about Chriſtmas, an nerally 
covers the harbour, and all the ad. 
joining rivers and creeks, with a 
ſurface of ſolid ice. They founded 
great hopes upon this, as upon's 


moſt powerful auxiliary, by . 
_ 4 , N „ „„ al 
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aid they not only extended their 
views to the recovery of the town, 
but to the ſeizure or deſtruction of 
the fleet, as well as of the land 
forces. 5 | 

In theſe they were diſappointed, 
The winter was uncommonly mild, 
and the froſts had none of the ef- 
fects they expected. The expecta- 
tion, however, probably influenced 
their operations, and occaſioned 
their continuing more quiet than 
they otherwiſe would have done. 
The arrival of a copy of the king's 
ſpeech, with an account of the fate 
of the petition from the continen- 
tal congreſs, is ſaid to have excit- 
ed the greateſt degree of rage and 
indignation amongſt them; as a 
proof of which, the former was 
publicly burnt in the camp; and 
they are ſaid upon this occaſion to 
have changed their colours, from 
a plain red ground, which they 
had hitherto uſed, to a flag with 
thirteen ſtripes, as a ſymbol of the 
number and union of the colonies. 

In the mean time, the arrival 
by degrees of ſeveral of thoſe 


from theſe kingdoms with provi- 
ſions and neceſſaries, alleviated in 
a conſiderable degree the diftreſ- 
ſes of the forces at Boſton ; and 


1 though the winter was not ſevere 
„enough to anſwer all the purpoſes 
„ef their enemies, the climate pre- 
. vailed ſo far, as to render both 
i- oarties fond of their quarters; to 
, heck the ſpirit of enterprize, and 
re to prevent the effuſion of blood; 
es that for two or three months, 
1 


an unexampled quiet prevailed on 
both ſides. ' , | 2 F 


american cruizers and privateers, 
nough.yet poor and contemptible, 
being for the greater part no better 


ſcattered veſſels which had ſailed 


During this ſtate of things, the 


than whale boats, grew daily morg 
numerous, and ſucceſsful againſt 
the tranſports and ſtoreſhips; and 
among a multitude of other prizes, 
had the fortune of taking ane, 
which gave a new colour to their 
military operations, This was an 
ordnance ſhip from Woolwich, 
which had unfortunately ſeparated 
from her convoy, and being herſelf 
of no force, was taken — — 85 de- 


fence by a ſmall privateer,, This 
veſſel contained, beſides. a large 


mortar upon a new conſtruction, 
ſcveral pieces of fine braſs cannon, 
a large quantity of ſmall arms and 
ammunition, with all manner of 


tools, utenſils, and machines, ne- | 


ceſſary for camps and artillery, 1 
the greateſt abundance, The lofi 
of this ſhip was much reſented in 
England, and occaſioned ſome very 
ſevere animadverſion upon the ad- 


miralty, both within doors and 
without, for hazarding a cargo of 
ſuch value and importance in a 


defenceleſs veſſel, - | 7 


The tranquillity at Boſton, Was 


in the beginning of March unex- 
pectedly broken in upon, by ſome 
ſudden and unexpected movements 
on the fide of the rebels, It is 
ſaid, that as ſoon as the Congreſs 
had received intelligence of the 
prohibitory act, and of the hiring 
of foreign troops, they immediately 
diſpatched inſtructions to Gen, 
Waſhington, totally to change the 
mode 51 10 | 

to bring affairs at Boſton to the 


in order that the army might be 
diſengaged, and at liberty to op- 


42 
* 


pole the new dangers with which 


1 4 


they were threatened, t. 
However this was, a battery wag 


opened near the water ſide, at 3. 
place called Phipp's Farm, on the 
„ night 
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night of the zd of March, from 


whence a ſevere cannonade and 
bombardment was carried on a- 
gainſt the town, and -repeated on 
the enſuing nights. Whilſt the 


attention of the army was occu- 


pied by the firing of houſes and 
other miſchiefs incident to this 
new attack, they beheld with in- 
expreſſible ſurprize, on the morn- 
ing of the 5th, ſome conſiderable 
works appear on the other fide of 
the town, upon the heigths of 
Dorcheſter Point, which had been 
erected in the preceding night, 
and from whence a 24 pound, and 


| a bomb battery, were ſoon after 


opened. Some of our officers 
have acknowledged, that the ex- 
pedition with which theſe works 


were thrown up, with their ſudden 


and unexpected appearance, re- 
called to their minds thoſe won- 
derful ſtories. of enchantment and 
inviſible agency, which are ſo fre- 
quent in the Eaſtern Romances. 
* The fituation of the army was 
now very critical. The new works, 
along with thoſe others which it 
was evident would now be ſpeedily 
conſtructed on ſome of the neigh- 
bouring hills, would command the 
town, a confiderable part of the 
harbour, of the beach, from whence 
an embarkation muſt take place 
In the event of a retreat, and ren- 
der the communication between the 
troops in the works at Boſton Neck, 
and the main body, difficult and 
dangerous, | 
In theſe circumſtances no alter- 
native remained, but to 'abandon 
the town, or diflodge the enemy 
and deftroy the new works. Gen. 


Howe, with his uſual ſpirit and 


reſolution, adopted the latter, and 
took the neceſſary meaſures for the 
embarkation on that very evening 


of five regiments, with, the Tight 
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infantry and prenadiers, upon 4 
ſervice, which the whole army muſt 
of courſe have been ultimately en. 
gaged in. This deſign was frul. 
trated by the intervention of 3 
dreadful ſtorm at night, which 
rendered the embarkation imprac. 
ticable, and thereby probably pre. 
vented the loſs of a great number 
of brave men, if not of the whole 
army. | BT 
It is not, however, to be won. 
dered at, that with a high ſenſe 
of the Britiſh military honour, a 
well as of his own, the genera] 
ſhould hazard much, rather than 
ſubmit to the indignity of aban. 
doning the town, He commanded 
a force, which he knew had been 
conſidered and repreſented here, 2 
ſufficient to look down all oppoſi- 
tion in America; and which, in 
reality, with reſpect to the number 
of regiments, if not of men, the 
excellency of the troops, the cha- 
racter of the Officers, and the 
powerful artillery which they poſ. 
ſeſſed, would have been deemed 
reſpectable in any country, and 
dangerous by any enemy. Wi 
ſuch troops, to give up that town 
which had been the original cauſe 
of the war, and the conſtant ob- 
je& of contention ſince its com. 
mencement, to a raw and deſpiſed 
militia, ſeemed, excluſive of al 
other ill conſequences, à diſgrace 
not to be borne, But theſe brave 
men had, by a variety of events, 
and perhaps it will be thought, 
through original error and miſcon- 
duct in the arrangement of the 
war, been reduced to ſuch circum- 
ſtances, and hedged in, in fucha 
manner, that no means were leſt 
for an exertion of their force and 
courage, that were not ſubjed 2 
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the greateſt danger, without af- 
fording a proſpect of ſucceſs. 
Fortune prevented this perilous 
trial in the firſt inſtance. On the 
day that ſucceeded the tempeſt, 
the deſign was reaſſumed ; but upon 
a nearer inſpeCtion it was diſco- 
vered, that a new work had been 
thrown up, which was ſtronger 
than any of the former, and that 
the whole were now ſo completely 
fortified, that 'all hope of forcing 
them was at an end. It became 
clear alſo, that Boſton was not a 
ſituation very happily choſen for 
the improvement of any advantage 
which might be obtained towards 
the reduction of the colonies. 
Nothing now remained but to 
abandon the town, and to convey 
the troops, artillery, and ſtores, on 
board the ſhips. Nor was this 
laſt reſort free from difficulty and 


danger. The enemy, however, 


continued quiet in their works, and 
made not the ſmalleſt attempt to 
obſtruct the embarkation, or even 
to moleſt the rear. It is ſaid, and, 
though it was poſitively denied by 
the miniſters in both houſes, ſeems 
to be generally believed, that ſome 
kind of convention or agreement, 
whether verbal, or only underſtood 
by ſecondary means, was eſtabliſh- 
ed between the commanders in' 
chief on each fide, and that the ab- 
ſtaining from hoſtility on the one, 


| was the condition of ſaving the 


town on the other. In proof of 
this it is affirmed, that conbuſtibles 


were ready laid for firing the town, 


and that the ſelectmen were per- 
mitted to go out, and to hold a 


conference with Gen. Waſhington 


upon the ſubject. 55 
Notwithſtanding this ſecurity, 

the embarkation could not be re- 

galated in ſuch a manner, though 


ten days were ſpent in carrying it 
into execution, as to prevent ſome 
degree of precipitation, diſorder, 
and loſs. It reſembled more the 
emigration of a nation, than the 
breaking up of a camp. 1500 of 
the inhabitants, whoſe attachment 
to the royal cauſe had rendered 


them obnoxious to their- country- 


men, incumbered the tranſports 
with their families and effects. 
The Officers had laid out their 
money in furniture, and ſuch other 
conveniencies, as were neceſſary to 
render their fituation tolerable ; no 
purchaſers could be procured for 
theſe effects; and it would have 


been cruelty in the extreme to 


many of them, to have been under 
a neceſſity of leaving their whole 
ſubſtance behind. The ſoldiers 


were embarraſſed by their conti- 


nual duty, and all carriages and 
labour that could be procured in the 
town, were of - courſe monopolized 
by the emigrant inhabitants. Every 
perſon had ſome private concern, 
which was ſufficient to occupy' his 
time and thoughts. The fick, 
wounded, women, and children, 
called for every care and attention, 
and of courſe increaſed the embar- 
raſſment and diſtreſs. It will not 
be difficult to ſuppoſe ſome part of 
the confuſion incident to ſuch cire 


cumſtances. * | 55 


The General's fituation was trul 
pitiable. But he bore it wit 
great fortitude ; and conducted the 
whole with admirable temper, 
Some diſcontents appeared, which 
were to be endured and allayed, 
Scarcity of proviſions, and ill ſuc-' 
ceſs, always breed diſcontent . in 
camps. This was in ſome mea 
ſure the caſe at preſent, The Ge- 


neral having received no advices 


from England ſince the preceding” 
(*K]3 * monk 
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month of October, they conſidered 
themſelves in a great meaſure as 
abandoned, and left to extricate 
themſelves as they might out of 
the unfortunate fituation in which 
they had been involved. Diſcon- 


tents are exceedingly.fruitful; one 


generating a number of others in a 
very ſmall ſpacs of time. Mutual 
jealouſies prevailed between the 
army and navy; each attributing 
to the other, the cauſe of ſome part 
of that uneaſineſs which itſelf felt. 
The intended voyage to Halifax, 
was ſubject to circumſtances. of a 
very alarming nature. The coaſt, 
at all times dangerous, was dread- 


fully ſo at this tempeſtuous equi- 


noctial ſeaſon, and the multitude 
of ſnips, which amounted to about 
150, increaſed the difficulty and 
apprehenſion. As the high north- 
eaſt winds now prevailed, they 
were alſo liable to be blown off to 
the Weſt Indies, without a ſtock of 
proviſions in any degree ſufficient 
to ſubſiſt them in ſuch a paſ- 
ſage, And, to render matters ſtill 
more irkſome, they were going to 
a ſterile miſerable country; which 
was incapable .of affording thoſe 
reliefs which they. ſo much want. 
ed, It could not paſs the obſerva- 
tion, and was highly vexatious to 
the military, that all this danger- 


dus voyage, if completed, was di- 


rectly ſo much out of their way. 
They were going to the northern 
extremity of the continent, when 
their buſineſs lay in the ſouthern, 
or at leaſt about the center. 


1 


no choice af meaſures, and regret 
0 5 55 4 
Mirch 17 9% Wa: 


into the town, with drums beating, 
_ 'oploprs flying, and in all the 
c LES 


The neceſũty of the Gtuation left 


| As the 
1-6. Tear embarked, Gen, 
1770: Waſhingjon marched. 


triumph of victory, He was te: 
ceived by the remaining inhahi. 
tants, and acknowledged by the 
refugees, who now recovered their 
ancient poſſeſſions, with every mark 


of reſpect and gratitude, that could 


poſſibly be ſhewn to a deliverer. 
The aſſembly of the province were 
not leſs zealous in their public 
acknowledgements. His anſwer 
was proper, moderate, and be. 
coming his ſituation. The king's 
forces were under a neceſſity of leay. 
ing a confiderable quantity of ar. 
tillery and ſome ſtores behind. The 
cannon upon Bunker's Hill, and 
at Boſton Neck, could not be car. 
ried off, Attempts were made to 


render them unſerviceable; but 


the hurry which then prevailed, 
prevented their having any great 
effect. Some mortars and. pieces 
of cannon which were thrown into 


the water, were afterwards weighed 


up by the town's people. 
Thus was the long conteſted town 


of Boſton at length given up, the 


colony of Maſſachuſett's Bay, for 
the preſent, freed from war, and 
left at liberty to adopt every mea- 
ſare which could tend to its future 
ſtrength and ſecurity, It was above 
a week before the weather permit- 
ted the fleet to get entirely. clear 
of the harbour and road; but they 
had ample amends made them in 
the paſſage, the voyage to Halifax 
being ſhorter and happier than 
could have been hoped for. Several 
ſhips of war were left behind to pro · 


te the veſſels which ſhould arrive 


from England; in which, however, 
they were not perfectly ſucceſsful, 
the great extent of the Bay, with 


its numerous iſlands and creeks, 


and the number of ſmall ports that 


ſurround it, affording ſuch. oppor: 


boats, 


tunities to the proyinclal ar 


„ „ ww K 29 „ om ©2ÞDd 


they took a number of theſe ſhips, 


the town had changed maſters. 

As ſeveral movements made by 
the rebels, and particularly their 
taking ſtations on the neighbouring 
illands, indicated a defign of at- 
tacking Caſtle William, the -poſ- 
ſeſſion of which would be the means 
of locking up the ſhips of war in 


future attempts upon the town by 
ſea impracticable, General Howe 
thought it neceſſary to blow up 
and demoliſh the fortifications on 
that iſland before his departure. 

General Waſhington was now in 


chuſett's Bay; but being ignorant of 
the deſtination of the Ter and 
apprehenſive of an attempt upon 
New York, he detached ſeveral 
regiments for the protection of that 
city, on the very day upon which 
he took poſſeſſion of Boſton. The 


that time, in circumſtances that 
admitted of their undertaking any 
expedition, They did not exceed, 


other reſpects by no means ſuffi- 
ciently provided. 75 


The eſtates and effects of thoſe 


Gen. How to Halifax, were order - 
ed to be ſold, and the produce 


be obnoxious to the preſent go- 


as public enemies, and betrayers 
of their country; and the eſtates of 


confiſcated in the ſame manner. 


But nothing occupied ſo much at 


boats, and ſmall privateers, that 


which were ſtill in ignorance that 


the harbour, and of rendering all 


poſſeſſion of the capital of Maſſa- 


royal army were not, however, at 


it is ſaid, nine thouſand healthy 
and effective men, and were in 


emigrants who had accompanied 


applied to the public ſervice. Some 
who ventured to ſtay behind, 
though they knew themſelves to 


vernment, were brought to trial, 


fuch as were found guilty, were 


\ 
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2 the minds of the people of 
ofton, or had ſo much attenticn 
paid to it by the province in gene- 
ral, as the putting of that rown 
in ſuch a ſtate of defence, as might 
prevent a repetition of thoſe evils 
which it had lately undergone. 
For this purpoſe, the greateſt dili- 
gence was uſed in fortifying the 
town and harbour; fome foreign 
engineers were procured to ſuper- 
intend the works, and every inha- 
bitant dedicated two days in the 
week to their conſtruction. Great 
doubts may, however, be enter- 
tained, whether Boſton can be ren- 
dered tenable againſt an army, 


though theſe works may preſerve it 


from inſult. 

During thefe tranſa@ions at 
Boſton, the blockade of Quebec, 
was continued under great diffi- 
culties by Arnold. Reinforcements 
arrived ſlowly, and the Canadians, 
who are not by any means remark- 
able for conſtancy, were diſhearten- 
ed and wavering. It ſeems, as if 
the Congreſs was uncqual in con- 
duct, as well as refources, to the 


management of fo many opera. 


tions at the fame time. The ſuc- 
cours that were ſent; ſuffered incre- 
dible hardſhips in their march ; 
which they endured with that for- 
titude which had hitherto diftin- 
guiſhed the Provincials in this war. 
On the other hand, General Carle- 
ton guarded, with his uſual vigi- 
lance, againſt every effort of fraud, 
force, and ſurprize; but as © 
fupplies were cut off from the 


country, the inhabitants and 8 


riſon experienced many diſtreſſes. 

As the ſeaſon approached, in 
which ſupplies from England were 
inevitable, the Americans grew 


more active in their operations. 


They again renewed the ſiege; 
r * 
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and erected batteries, and made 
ſeveral attempts by fire-ſhips, and 
- otherwiſe, to burn the veſſels in 
the harbour. They failed in theſe 
attempts, though ſome of them 
were very boldly conducted; and 
their troops were at one time drawn 
up, and ſcaling ladders, with every 


other preparation, in readineſs for 


ſtorming the town, during the 
confuſion which they expected the 
fire wauld have produced. Though 
they had not all the ſucceſs they 
| Wiſhed, they however burnt a 
great part of the ſuburbs, and the 
Temaining houſes being pulled down 
to prevent the ſpreading of the 
conflagration, afforded a moſt ſea- 
ſonable relief of fuel to the town, 
which had for ſome time been 
exceedingly diſtreſſed through the 
want of that neceſſary. Bing 
this ſtate of things, a party of Ca- 


nadians which had been embodied 


* by Mr, Beaujeu, with 
Mar. agen. 3 of raiſe the 
fiege, were encountered on their 
march, and eaſily diſperſed by a de- 
tachment of the rebels. 
This ſmall ſucceſs was not long 
ſufficient to ſupport the ſpirits of 
the provincials, Having failed in 
all their attempts with ſhells, fire- 
ſhips, and red hot balls, to cauſe 


a conflagration in the city, their 


hope of taking it by ſtorm ceaſed, 
whilſt that of ſucceeding by a regu- 
lar ſiege was daily leſſened ; in- 
deed their artillery was far enough 
from being equal to any great ſer- 
vice. Although conſiderable rein- 
ſorcements arrived in the remote 

arts of the province, the various 
impediments of bad roads, bad 


weather, and the want of neceſſa- 


ries ſuitable to the ſervice, prevent- 
ed their being able to. join them, 
In the fate of deſpondency conſe- 


to ſuſtain diſcipline, or preſerve 


uent of theſe circumſtances, that 
courge and terror of the weſtern 
continent and of its numerous na. 
tions, the ſmall pox, broke out, and 
made its uſual cruel ravages amongſt 
them. Nor was the immediate 
effect with reſpect to life or health 
the worſt conſequence of the cala. 
mity; for that diſorder being con- 
ſidered as the American plague, 
and regarded with all the horror 
incident to that name, the dread 
of infection broke in upon every 
other conſideration, and rendered 
it difficult, if not impracticable, 
order. F 
In this ſituation, the provincial 
accounts inform us, that they in- 
tended to raiſe the ſiege before the 
arrival of the ſuccours from Eng. 
land, and that Gen. Wooſter, who 
at that time held the command, 
with ſome other of the principal 
officers, had already gone to Mon- 
treal to make ſome preparations 
neceſſary for the. facilitating of 
that purpoſe, If ſuch a deſign 
was formed, it was prevented from 
being carried ſucceſsfully into exe- 
cution, by the zeal and activity 
of the officers and crews of the 
Iſis man of war, and of two fri- 
gates, which were the firſt that had 
ſailed from England with ſuccours, 
and who with great labour, con- 
duQ, and reſolution, having forc- 
ed their way through the ice, ar- 
rived at Quebec before the paſſage 
was deemed practicable. The un- 
expected fight of the ſhips, threw ' 
the beſiegers into the greatelt con- 
ſternation, which was not leſſened 
by the immediate effect, of their 
cutting off all communication be- 
tween their forces on the different 
ſides of the river. | 
General Carleton was too well 
„ 


verſed in military affairs, to loſe 
any time in ſeizing the advantages 
which the preſent fituation afforded. 
A ſmall detachment of land forges 
which arrived in the ſhips of war, 
together with their marines, being 
landed with the utmoſt expedition, 
and joined fo the garriſon, the 

Governor immediately 
May 6th. marched out at their 
head to attack the rebel . camp. 
There he found every thing in the 
utmoſt confuſion z; they had not 
even covered themſelves with an 
intrenchment, and having already 
begun a retreat,” upon the appear- 
ance of our troops they fled on all 


military ſtores, ſcaling ladders, 
and other matters of incumbrance. 
The flight was ſo precipitate as 
ſcarcely to admit of any execution; 
nor were the King's forces in any 
condition for a purſuit, 1f pru- 
dence could even have juſtified the 
meaſure. Some of the ſick became 
priſoners, During this tranſaction, 
our ſmaller ſhips of war made their 
way up the river with ſuch expedi- 
tion and ſucceſs, that they took 
ſeveral ſmall veſſels. belonging to 
the enemy, and retook the Gaſpee 
loop of war, which they had ſeized 
in the beginning of the preceding 
winter, | 

Thus was the 


mixed ſiege and 


continuance of about five months. 
And thus was Canada preſerved by 


muſt ever be remembered with ko- 
nour to the Governor and garriſon, 
From this time, the provincials ex- 


loſes and misfortunes in that pro- 
Vince, - The Governor ſhewed he 
was worthy of his ſucceſs, by an 
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ſides, abandoning their artillery, 


blockade of Quebec raiſed; after a 


a fortitude and conftancy, which 
perienced a continned ſeries of 


at which immediately ſucceeded. 


it, and which does great honour to 
his humanity, A number of the 


ſick and wounded provincials lay + 


ſcattered about and hid in the 


. neighbouring woods and villages, 


where they were in the greateſt 
danger of periſhing under the com- 
plicated preſſure of want, fear, and 
diſeaſe, To prevent this melan- 
choly conſequence, he iſſued a pro- 
clamation, commanding the pro- 
per officers to find out theſe unhap- 


Py perſons, and to afford them all 


neceſſary relief and aſſiſtance at the 
public expence; whilſt, to render 
the benefit complete, and to pre- 
vent obſtinacy or apprehenſion from 
marring its effect, he aſſured them, 
that as ſoon as they were recover- 
ed, they ſhould have free liberty to 
return to their reſpective pro- 
³· · - aA 
Towards the end of May, ſeve- 
ral regiments from Ireland, one 
from England, another from Ge- 
neral Howe, together with the 
Brunſwick troops, arrived ſucceſ- 
ſively in Canada; ſo that the whole 
force in that province, when com- 
pleted, was eſtimated at about 
13,009 men. The general rendez- 
vouz was at Three Rivers, which 
lies half way between Quebec and 
Montreal; and at the computed 
diſtance of about ninety miles from 
each, This place lies on the north 
ſide of the St. Lawrence, and takes 
its name from the vicinity of one 
of the branches of a large river, 
whoſe waters are diſcharged thro? 
three mouths into that great reſer- 
hs 6g „ 
The provincials continued their 
retreat till they arrived in the bor- 
ders of the river Sorel, which falls 
into the St. Lawrence at the diſtance 
of about 140 miles from Quebec, 
where they joined ſome of thoſe 
5 | Is reinforces 
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reinforcements that had not been 


able to proceed farther to their 
aſſiſtance ; but the whole were now 
funk in ſpirit, and debilitated in 
at. To complete their misfor- 
tunes, the ſmall-pox had ſpread 
through all their quarters. 


 Theſediſcouraging circumſtances 


were not ſufficient to damp the ſpi- 
rit of enterprize in their leaders. 
A very daring, and. not ill laid 
plan, was formed for the ſurprize 
of the King's forces at the Three 
Rivers; . if it had been at- 
tended with all the ſucceſs it was 
capable of, might have been ranked 


among the moſt conſiderable mili- 


tary, atchievements of that nature. 
The Britiſh and Brunſwick 
forces were at this time much ſepa- 
rated. A conſiderable body were 
ſtationed at Three Rivers, under 
the command of Brigadier General 
Frazer, 
Brigadier General Neſbit, lay near 
them on board the tranſports. A 
greater than either, along with the 
Generals Carleton, Burgoyne, Phi- 
lips, and the German General, 
Reideſel, were in ſeveral diviſions 
by land and water, on the way 
from Quebec. The diſtance from 
Sorel was about fifty miles, and 
ſeveral armed veſſels, and tranſ- 
ports full of troops, which had got 
higher up than Three Rivers, Tay 
full in the way, OS: 


In the face of all theſe difticul- . 


ties, a body of above 2000 men, 
under the command of a Major 
General Thompſon, embarked at 
Sorel in fifty boats, and coaſting 
the ſouth fide of what 1s called the 


Lake of St. Peter, where the St. 


Lawrence ſpreads to a great extent, 
arrived at Nicolet, from whence 
they fell down the river by night, 
and paſſed to the other ſide, with 


of day, and, at the ſame inſtant, 


Another, under that of 


an intention of ſurprizing the fo; 

under General Frazer. — 
vers is rather to be conſidered as x 
long village, than a regular town; 
and the deſign was, that it ſhould 
be attacked, a little before break 


by a ſtrong detachment at each end; 
while two ſmaller were drawn up 
in readineſs to cover or ſupport 
them. If the ſucceſs ſhould haye 
proved complete, the defign wa 
extended to the deſtruction of all 
thoſe veſſels which lay near the 
Mann.. „„ 
The concurrent circumſtances 
neceſſary to give effect to this de. 
ſign were too numerous, to afford 
any ſtrong confidence of ſucceſs, 
It was one of thoſe bold under- 
takings which might have been 
productive of great advantage; but 
which was of too perilous a nature 
for any thing leſs than the moſt 
deſperate ſituation of affairs to 
juſtify, They miſſed their time by 
about an hour, which, though they 
paſſed the armed ſhips without ob- 
ſervation, occaſioned their being 
diſcovered, and the alarm piven at 
their landing. They afterwards 
got into bad grounds, and were in- 
volved in many other difficulties, 
which threw them into diſorder and 

confuſion, In this ſtate, | 
they found General Fra- Jane gd ; 
zer's corps in preparation td re- 
ceive them, having landed ſeveral 
light fix pounders, which were 
= nf upon them with great 
effect. While they were thus en- 
gaged in front, Brigadier Nelbit, 
whoſe tranſports lay higher up the 
river, landed his forces full in their 
way: bei.. 
Nothing was left but a retreat, 
the accompliſhment of whick was 
more to be wiſhed for than hoped, 
Neſbit's 


1 
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Neſbit's corps kept the river fide to 

event their eſcape to the boats, 
while Frazer's, in purſuit, alled 
them ſeverely with their light ar- 


tillery. Between both, they were 


iven for ſome miles through a 
— ſwamp, which they traverſed 
with inconceivable toil, expoſed to 
conftant danger, and enduring 
every degree of diſtreſs. The Bri- 
th troops at length grew tired of 
the purſuit, and the woods afforded 
them a wiſhed-for ſhelter. 'The 
frit and ſecond in command, with 


about 200 others, were taken pri- 


ſoners. It will be eaſily conceived 
that our loſs was-trifling. 

This was the laſt appearance of 
| vigour ſhewn by the provincials in 
Canada, The whole army having 
joined at Three Rivers, puſhed for- 
wards by land and water with great 
expedition. When the 
fleet arrived at Sorel, they 
found the enemy had abandoned 


| 14th. 


that place ſome hours before, dif- 


mantled the batteries which they had 
erected to defend the entrance into 
that river, and had carried off their 
artillery and ſtores. A ſtrong co- 
lumn was here landed under the 
command of General Burgoyne, 
with orders to advance along the 
Sorel to St. John's, while the re- 
mainder of the fleet and army ſail- 
ed up the river to Longuei), the 
e of paſſage from the iſfand of 
Montreal to La Prairie on the con- 
tinent, Here they diſcoveted that 
the rebels had abandoned the city 
and iſland of Montreal on the pre- 
ceding evening, and that if the 
wind had been favourable, they 


might have met at this place, The 


army was 1mmediately landed on 
the continent, and marching by 
La Prairie, croſſed the peninſula 
ſotmed by the St. Lawrence and 


the Sorel, in order to join General 


Burgoyne at St. John's, where they 


expected a ſtand, and a ſtrong re- 
ſiſtance would have been made. 
That General purſued his march 
along the Sorel without intermiſ- 
fion 3 but with that caution neceſ- 
ſary in a country not wholly clear. 
ed of the enemy, and where their 
laſt and moſt deſperate efforts were 
to be expected. He arrived at St. 
John's on the evening of the 18ch, 
where he found the buildings in 
flames, and nearly every thing de- 
ſtroyed that could not be carried 
off. The provincials ated in the 
ſame manner at Chamblee, and 
burned ſuch veſſels as they were not 
able to drag up the rapids in their 


way to Lake Champlain, where 


they immediately embarked for 
Crown Point. Though their flight 
was precipitate, they ſuſtained no 
loſs, and a General Sullivan, who 
commanded in the retreat, re- 
ceived public thanks for the pru- 
dence with which he conducted it, 
by which he ſaved their ruined 
army, at a time, they ſay, when 
it was encumbered with à vaſt 
multitude of ſick, moſt of whom 
were ill of the ſmall-pox. Eo 
Thus was an end happily put to 
the war in Canada. The pleaſure 
of which was, however, conſider- 
ably checked, by the reſtraint 
which was now laid upon the fur- 


ther operation of the army in that 


quarter. For as the enemy were 
maſters of Lake Champlain, it was 
impoſſible for the forces to proceed 
to the ſouthward, until ſuch a num- 
ber of veſſels were conſtructed or 
obtained, as would afford a ſupe- 


riority, and enable them to traverſe 


that lake with ſafety. The doin 

this, was a work of labour and 
time; for though ſix armed veſſels 
were 
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were ſent from England for that 


purpoſe, the falls of Chamblee 


rendered the means of conveying 
them to the lake highly difficult, 
and a matter which required much 
Ingenuity and induſtry, A vaſt 
number of other veſſels were alſo 


neceſſarily to be conſtructed both 


for conveyance and protection. 

The neceflity under which we 
have ſeen Governor Martin obliged 
to ſeek refuge on board a ſhip of 
war in Cape Fear river, did not 
damp his ardour in the public ſer- 
vice, nor reſtrain his attempts to 
reduce the province of North Ca- 
rolina to obedience. His confi- 


dence of ſucceſs was increaſed, by 


the knowledge he had, that a ſqua- 
dron of men of war with ſeven re- 
giments, under the conduct of Sir 
Peter Parker and Lord Cornwallis, 


were to depart from Ireland on an 


expedition to the ſouthern pro- 
vinces in the beginning of the year, 
and that North Carolina was their 
friſt, if not principal object. He 
alſo knew that General Clinton, 
with a ſmall detachment, was on 
| his way from Boſton to meet them 
at Cape Fear. 

The connection he had formed 
with a body of deſperate people, 
lately conſidered as rebels to the 
King's government, now equally 
enemies to the provincial eſtabliſh- 
ment, whom we have frequently 
had occaſion to take notice of un- 
der the name of Regulators, as well 
as with the Highland emigrants, 
ſeemed to inſure the reduction of 
the inſurgents, even independent 
of the expected force. That colo- 
ny was deemed the weakeſt in 
America, except Georgia; and 
the two parties we have mentioned 
were numerous, active, daring, 


and the former were at this time, 


F 


ſome pieces of cannon, within a 


ſeſſion of an important poſt called 


under a neceſſity of conſidering 
them as enemies. 3 


. 


as well as the latter, zealouſly at. 
tached to 'the royal cauſe. The 
Highlanders were confidered as na. 
turally warlike, and the Regulator, 
from ſituation, habits, and man. 
ner of living, to be much bolder, 
hardier, and better markſmen, than 
thoſe who had been bred to other 
courſes, and in more civilized party 
of the country. 5 
The Governor ſent ſeveral com- 
miſſions to theſe people for the rai. 
ſing and commanding of regiments, 
and pranted another to a Mr, 
M Donald to act as their General, 
He alſo ſent them a proclamation, 
commanding all perſons, on their 
allegiance, to repair to the royal 
ſtandard, which was erected by 
General M Donald about the mid- 
dle of February. . 
Upon the firſt advice of their 
aſſembling at a place called Croſs 
Creek, Brigadier General Moore 
immediately marched at the head 
of the provincial regiment which 
he commanded, with ſuch militia 
as he could ſuddenly collect, and 


few miles of them, and took pol. 


Rockfiſh Bridge, which, as he was 
much inferior in ſtrength, he im- 
mediately intrenched and rendered 
defenſible. He had not been many 
days in this poſition, where he was 
receiving and expecting ſuccours, 
when General M Do- Web abc 
nald approached at the rag 
head of his army, and ſent a letter 
to Moore, incloſing the Governor's 
proclamation, and recommending 
to him and his party to join the 
King's ſtandard by a given hour 
the next day, or that he muſt be 


As Moore knew that the prin: 
8 


\ 


cia forces were marching from all 
quarters, he protracted the negoci- 
ation, in hopes that the Tory 
army, as they called it, might 
have been ſurrounded. In his final 
anſwer he declared, that he and his 
officers conſidered themſelves as en- 
gaged in a cauſe the moſt glorious 
and honourable in the world, the 
defence of the liberties of man- 
kind; he reminded the emigrants 
ol the ungrateful return they made 
to the kind reception they met in 
the colony ; and the General, with 
ſome of his officers, of an oath 
they had taken a little before, and 
upon which they were permitted 
to come into the country, that they 
only came to ſee their friends and 
relations, without any concern 
whatever in public affairs. In re- 
turn to the proclamation, he ſent 
them the teſt propoſed by the Con- 
greſs, with a proffer, that if they 
iubſcribed it, and laid down their 
arms, they ſhould be received as 
friends; but if they refaſed to com- 
ply, they muſt expe& conſequences 
ſimilar to thoſe - which they had 
held out to his people. 

In the mean time, M*Donald 
perceived the danger he was in of 
being encloſed, 
quitting his ground, endeavoured, 
with conſiderable dexterity, by 
forced marches, 
paſſing of rivers, and the greateſt 
celerity of movement, to diſen- 
gage himſelf. It ſeems, the great 
and immediate object in view with 
this party, was to bring Governor 
Martin, with Lord William Camp- 
bell, and General Clinton, who 
had by this time joined them, into 
the interior country, which they 
judged would be a means of unitin 
all the back ſettlers of the ſouthern 
Colonies in the royal cauſe, of 


and abruptly 


the unexpected 
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bringing forward the Indians, and 
of encouraging the well affected to 
ſhew themſelves in all places. 

The provincial parties were, 
however, ſo cloſe in the purſuit, 


and ſo alert in cutting the country, 


and ſeizing the paſſes, that M<Do- 
nald at length found himſelf under 
a neceſſity of engaging a Colonel 
Caſwell, who, with about a thou- 
ſand militia and minute men, had 
taken poſſeſſion df a place called 
Moore's Creek Bridge, where they 
had thrown up an intrenchment. 
'The royaliſts were by all accounts 
much ſuperior in number, having 
been rated from 3000 to 1500, 
which laſt number, M Donald, af- 
ter the action, acknowledged them 
to be, The emigrants Pall” hs 

began the attack with * 27th. 
great fury; but M*Cleod, the ſe- 
cond in command, and a few more 
of their braveſt officers and men be- 
ing killed at the firſt onſet, they 


ſuddenly loft all ſpirit, fled with 


the utmoſt precipitation, and, as 
the provincials ſay, deſerted their 


General, who was taken priſoner, 


as were nearly all their leaders, and 
the reſt totally broken and diſ- 
perſed. 14 pn 
This victory was a matter of 
great exultation and triumph to the 
Carolinians. They had ſhewn 
that their province was not ſo weak 
as was imagined; for though their 
force actually in the engagement 
was not conſiderable, they had 
raiſed 10,000 men in about ten 
days. But what was ſtill more 


flattering, and, perhaps, not of leſs 


real importance, they had encoun- 
tered Europeans (who were ſup- 
poſed to hold them in the moſt ſo- 
vereign contempt, both as men and 
as ſoldiers) in the, field, and de- 
feated them with an inferior 1 


If the zeal of theſe people could 
have been kept dormant until the 
arrival of the farce from Ireland, 
it ſeems more than probable that 
the ſouthern colonies would have 
conſiderably felt the impreſſion of 
ſuch an inſurrection. But now, 
their force and ſpirits were ſo en- 
tirely broken, their leaders being 
ſent to different priſons, and the 
reſt ſtripped of their arms, and 
watched with all the eyes of diſtruſt, 
that no future effort could be rea- 
ſonably expected from them. Per- 
haps too great a dependence was 
laid on their power and proweſs, 
while thoſe of the oppoſite ſide were 
meaſured with a ſcale equally de- 
ceitful. It is, however, extreme- 
ly difficult to regulate or reſtrain 
the caprice or violence of thoſe 
leaders who aſſume authority in 
ſuch ſeaſons. 1 
A ſquadron of five frigates were 
ſent out by the Conpret early in 
the year, under the W's nr hg of 
one Hopkins, who 
March 34. ſailed 1 them to 
the Bahama iflands; where they 
ſtripped that of Providence, which 
is the principal, of a conſiderable 
quantity of artillery and ſtores ; 
but were diſappointed in the pow- 
der, which they moſt wanted, 
through the prudence of the Go- 
vernor, who ſent 150 barrels of it 
away in a ſmall veſſel, the night 
before they landed, They brought 
off the Governor, and ſome other 
public officers, as priſoners; and 
after taking ſeveral prizes in their 
return, fell in at length with the 
Glaſgow trigate of war, accompa- 
nied with a tender, the latter of 
which they took, and the former 
eſcaped with difficulty after a very 
ſharp engagement. hd os 


Lord Dunmore, with his fleet 
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and as every place was now ftrily 


of fugitives, continued: on de 
coaſts and in the rivers of Virgi. 
nia for a great part of the year; 


guarded, theſe unhapp ople, 
who had put chemfolvel e ho 
protection, underwent great diſ. 
treſſes. The heat of the weather, 
the badneſs and ſcarcity of water 
and proviſions, with the cloſeneh 
and filth of the ſmall veſſels in 
which they were crowded, by de- 
grees produced that malignant and 
iafectious diſtemper, which 1s 
known by the name of the Jail or 
Peſtilential Fever. This dreadful 
diſorder made great havock among 
them, but particularly affected the 
negroes, moſt of whom it ſwept 
away. After various adventures, 
in which they were driven from 
place to place, and from ifland to 
iſland, by the Virginians, ſeveral 
of the veſſels were driven on ſhore 
in a gale of wind, and the wretched 
fugitives became captives to their 
own countrymen, At length, 
every place being ſhut againſt, and 
hoſtile to the remainder, and nei. 
ther water or proviſions to be ob- 
tained, even at the expence of 
blood, it was found neceſſary, to- 
wards the beginning of Auguſt, to 
burn the-ſmaller and leaſt valuable 
veſſels, and to ſend the remainder, 
amounting to between 40 and 50 
ſail, with the exiles, to ſeek {hel- 
ter and retreat in Florida, Bermu- 
das, and the Weſt-Indies. In this 
manner ended the hopes entertain- 
ed by the employment of the ne- 
groes to ſuppreſs the rebelhon in 
the ſouthern colonies, This mea- 
ſure, rather invidious than powet- 
ful, tended infinitely to inflame the 
diſcontents in thoſe colonies, with» 
out adding any thing to the ſtrength 
of the royal arms; The unhappy 

| | creatures 


6 


creatures who engaged in it, are 
faid to have periſhed almoſt to a 


WW... B 
1 had, for ſome time paſt been 
the fortune of the fleets, tranſ- 
| ports, and victuallers, which had 

been ſent to America, to meet 
with ſuch exceedingly bad weather 
on their paſſage, ſuch delays, and fo 
many untoward circumſtances of 
different ſorts, as 1n a great degree 
fruſtrated the end of their deſtina- 
tion. Sir Peter Parker's ſquadron, 
which ſailed from Portſmouth at 
the cloſe of the year, from an un- 
expected delay in Ireland, and bad 
weather afterwards, did not arrive 
at Cape Fear till the beginning of 
May, where they were detained b 
various cauſes till the end of the 
| month. There they found General 
Clinton, who had already been at 
New-York, and from thence pro- 
ceeded to Virginia, where he had 
ſeen Lord Dunmore, and finding 
that no ſervice could be effected at 
either place with his ſmall force, 
came thither to wait for them. 

The ſeaſon of the year was much 
againſt the operations of the troops 
at this time in the ſouthern colo- 
nies, the exceſſive heat having ren- 


Fear, notwithſtanding the plenty 

of refreſhments they red, and 
the little labour they had upon 
their hands, Something, however, 
muſt be done, and Charleſtown, 
the capital of South Carolina, was 
within the line of Sir Peter Parker 
and Lord Cornwallis's inſtructions. 


| General Howe's ſituation; the only 
received of his evatuating Boſton, 


being from the American news- 
apers. And it happened unluc- 


with orders 


dered them ſickly even at Cape 


They had but little knowledge of 


information that General Clinton 


ily, that a veſſel, which General 
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atched from Halifax 


* 


or their proceedin 
to the northward, met with fach . 
delays in her paſſage, that ſhe did 
not arrive at Cape Fear till after 


Howe had diſh 


their departure, 


The fleet anchored off Charlet. 


town Bar in the beginning of June. 


They were joined before they pra- 
ceeded to action by the Experi- 
ment man of war; and the naval 


force then conſiſted of the Commo- 


dore Sir Peter Parker's ſhip, the 
Briſtol, of 50 guns; the Experi- 
ment, of the ſame force; the Ac- 


tive, Solebay, Aeon, and Syren 
frigates, of 28 guns each; the 


1 ig hg of 20, a hired armed ſhip 
of 22, a ſmall ſloop of war, an 


armed ſchooner, and the Thunder 


bomb-ketch. The paſling of the 
oe was a matter of 2 dift- 
culty, .and danger, eſpecially to 
the 2 large Rips, Which. Du 
withſtanding the taking out of their 
guns, and the dung every other 
means to lighten them as much as 
poſſible, both touched the ground 
and ſtuck ſeveral times. 
'The land forces were command- 
ed by General Clinton, Lord Corn- 
wallis, and Brigadier General 


Vaughan, It was remarkable, that 


at the time General Clinton failed 
from Boſton, General Lee, at the 
head of a ſtrong detachment from 
the army before that place, imme- 
diately ſet out to ſecure New-York 
from the attempt which it was ſup- 
poſed the former would have made 
upon that city. Having ſucceeded 
in that object, General Clinton 
could not but be ſurprized at his 
arrival in Virginia, to find Lee in 
poſſeſſion, 7 in the ſame ſtate of 


; ee in which he had left 


im at New-Vork. Upon his de- 


parture for Cape Fear, Lee again 


traverſed 


* 


by 


And at length, upon 


defence of Charleſtown. 


Ihe firſt object of our forces, 
'after paſſing the bar, was the at- 
tack of a fort which had been Jate- 
ly erefted, though not made alto- 


' gether complete, upon the ſouth- 
welt 


its conſtruction, was with propriety 


' conſidered as the key of that har- 
bour. 


It is ſaid to have been re- 
preſented to our commanders as in 
even a more imperſect ſtate than it 
was found in; but if the deſcrip- 


tion had been otherwiſe, it is not 
probable they would have expected 


that a raw militia could have been 
able, for any length of time, to 


have ſupported the great weight of 
fire from our ſhips, even excludin 


the co-operation of the land forces. 


Ihe troops were landed on Long 


Iſland, which lies nearer, and to 


the eaſtward of Sullivan's; being 
ſeparated only by ſome ſhoals, and 
a creek called the Breach, which 


are deemed paſſable at low water, 
the ford being repreſented to our 


' officers as only eighteen inches in 
depth in that ſtate. The Caroli- 
nians had poſted ſome forces with | 
a few pieces of cannon near the 
- north-eaſtern extremity of Sulli- 


van's Iſland, at the diſtance of near 


two miles from the fort, where 
they threw up works to prevent the 
paſſage of the royal army over the 
breach. 


camped with a eonſiderable body 


General Lee was en- 


\ 


the badne 
which is found upon the ſea coait; 


enemy with great aſſiduity to the 
completion of their works. Every 


fort as the fleet advanced. About 


and began a moſt furious and in- 


and Charleſtown, partly thereby to 
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' traverſed the continent with the ut- 
"moſt expedition to ſecure North- 
Carolina. | 
the further progreſs of the fleet and 
army to the ſouthward, Lee again 
proceeded with equal celerity to the 


of forces on the continent, at the 
back and to the northward of the 
iſland, with which he held a com- 
munication open, by a bridge of 
boats, and could by that means, at 


any time, march the whole, or any 


part of his force, to ſupport that 
poſt which was oppoſed to our paſ. 


ſage from Long Iſland, The lat- 


ter is a naked burning ſand, where 
the troops ſuffered greatly from 


f their expoſure to the intenſe heat 
point of Sullivan's iſland. 


This fort commanded the paſſage 
to Charleſtown; which lay farther 
weſt, at about ſix miles diſtance ; 
and notwithſtanding the lateneſs of 


of the ſun. Both the fleet and 
army were BB diſtreſſed through 
s of the water; that 


of South Carolina being every 


where brackiſh. Nor were they 


in a much better condition, with 


reſpect either to the quantity or 


quality of proviſions, _ | 
Notwithſtanding the diſpatch 

which theſe inconveniences ren- 

dered neceſſary, ſuch delays oc- 


_ curred in carrying the deſign into 
execution, that it was near the end 


of the month before the attack up- 
on Sullivan's Ifland took place; 3 
ſeaſon which was applied by the 


thing being at length ſettled be- 
tween the commanders by ſea and 
land, the Thunder bomb, covered 
by the armed ſhip, 
took her ſtation in 
the morning, and began the at- 
tack, by throwing ſhells at the 


June 28th. 


eleven o'clock, the Briſtol, Expe. 
riment, Active, and Solebay, 
brought up directly againſt the fort, 


ceſſant cannonade. The Sphynx, 
Acteon, and, Syren, were ordered 
to the weſtward, to take their ſta- 
tion between the end of the iſland 


enklate 


— 


» 


- 
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enfilade the works of the fort, part- 
ly, if poſſible, to cut off the com- 
munication between the iſland and 
the continent, which would, of 
courſe, cut off the retreat of the 

arriſon, as well as all ſuccours 
from the latter 3 and partly to pre- 
vent any attempts that might be 
made by fire-ſhips, or otherwiſe, to 
interrupt the grand attack. This 
part of the deſign was rendered un- 
fortunate by the ſtrange unſkilful- 
neſs of the pilot, who entangled 
the frigates in the ſhoals called the 
Middle Grounds, where they all 
ſtuck faſt; and though two of 
them were in ſome time with da- 
mage and difficulty got off, it was 
then too late, and they were beſides 
in no condition, to execute the in- 
tended ſervice. The Acteon could 
not be got off, and was burnt by 
the ofiicers and crew the next 
morning, to prevent her materials 
and ſtores from becoming a prey to 
the enemy. | x 

VWhilk the continued thunder 
from the ſhips ſeemed ſufficient to 
ſnake the firmneſs of the braveſt 
enemy, and daunt the courage of 
the moſt veteran ſoldier, the return 
made by the fort, could not fail of 
calling for the reſpect, as well as 
ef highly incommoding the brave 
ſcamen of Britain. In the midſt 
of that dreadful roar of artillery, 
they ſtuck with the greateſt con- 
fancy and firmneſs to their guns; 
fred deliberately and flowly, and 
took a cool and effective aim. The 
ſuips ſuffered accordingly; they 
were torn almoſt to pieces, and the 
ſlaughter was dreadful. Never did 
Britiſh valour ſhine more conſpicu- 
ous, nor never did our marine, in 
an engagement of the ſame nature 
wich any foreign enemy, experi- 
ence ſo rude an encounter. The 


prings of the Briſtol's cable being 


Vor. XIX. 1776. 


cut by the ſhot, ſhe lay for ſome 


time expoſed in ſuch a manner ta 
the enemy's fire, as to be moſt 


dreadfully raked. The brave Cap- 


tain Morris, after receiving a 


number of wounds, which would 


have ſufficiently juſtified a gallant 


man in retiring from his ſtation, 
fill with a noble obſtinacy diſdain- 
ed to quit his duty, until his arm 
being at length ſhot off, he , was 
carried away in a condition which 


did not afford a poſlibility of reco- 


very. It is ſaid, that the quarter 
deck of the Briſtol was at one time 
cleared of every perſon but the 
Commodore, who flood alone, a 
ſpectacle of intrepidity and firm- 
neſs, which have ſeldom been 
equalled, never exceeded. 'The 
others on that deck were either 
killed, or carried down to have 
their wounds dreſſed. Nor did 
Captain Scott, of the Experiment; 
miſs his ſhare of the danger or glo- 
ry, who, beſides the fols* of an 
arm, received ſo many other 
wounds that his life was at firſt de- 
ſpaired of, . 
The fire from the Britiſh ſhips 


was not thrown away; though it 


did not produce all the effect which 


was hoped and expected. But the 
fortifications were much firmer 


than they had been thought, and 
their Jowneſs preſerved them in a 
great degree from the weight of 


our ſhot. They were compoſed of 


palm-trees and earth, and the mer- 
lons were of an unuſual thickneſs. 
The guns were at one time fo long 
ſilenced, that it was thought the 
fort had been abandoned. It ſeems 
extraordinary, that a detachment 
of the land forces were not in rea- 
dineſs on board the tranſports or 
boats, to profit of ſuch an occafion; 


But theſe are only a part of the 


circumſtances relative to this en- 
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gagement which have never been 
ſufficiently cleared up. The praiſe 
beſtowed upon the garriſon for the 
conitancy and bravery of their de- 
fence, by the Americans in gene- 
ral, as well as by General Lee, 
ſhew that they neither abandoned 
their guns, nor were changed; 
however they wight be, and un- 
doubtedly were reinforced, It ap- 
pears, by their accounts, that the 
filence of the fort proceeded from 
the expenditure of all their powder, 
and their wai.ing for a ſupply from 
the continent; Which, probably, 
did not arrive the ſooner, from the 
neceſſitv of its being conveyed 
through the line of fire from the 
men of war. OR 
During this long, hot, and ob- 
ſtinate conflict, the ſeamen looked 
frequently and impatiently to the 
eaſtward, ſtill expecting to ſee the 
land forces advance from Lon 

Iſland, drive the rebels from their 
intrenchment, and march up to 
ſecond the attack upon the fort. In 
theſe hopes they were grievouſly 
diſappointed. Such various ac- 
counts have been given of the cauſe 
of this inaction of the land forces, 
that it is difficult to form any de- 
cided opinion upon the ſubject. 


The Gazette, from whence a ſa- 


tisfactory ſolution of all difficulties 
might be expedded, is fo totally 


defective and diſſatisfactory, that 


it ſeems to have laid a foundation 
for every other error and contra- 
diction relative to this buſineſs. 
That account ſays, that the King's 
forces were ſtopped by an imprac- 
ticable depth of water, where they 
expected to have paſſed nearly dry- 
ſhod. 
rals, and the officers under their 
command, ſhould have been nine- 
teen days in that ſmall iſland, 
without ever examining, until the 


5 


To ſuppoſe that the Gene- 


very inſtant of action, the nature of 
the only paſſage, by which they 
could render ſervice to their friends 
and fellows, fulfil the purpoſe of 
their landing, and anſwer the ends 
for which they were embarked in 
the expedition, would ſeem a great 
deſeA in military prudence and 
circumſpection. But there might 
be realons for concealing a true 
ſtate of the affair, Until that flate 
appears, it would be unjuſt to lay 
any imputation on the officers con- 
cerned in ſo critical a ſervice. The 
only rational ſolution of the fad, 
muſt, for the preſent, be drawn 
from the different American ac- 
counts. From theſe it is to be in- 
ferred, that the poſt which the re. 
bels poſſeſſed at the end of Sulji- 
van's land, was in fo ſtrong a 
ſtate of defence, the approaches on 

our fide ſo diſadvantageous, and 
Lee's force in ſuch preparation and 
capability of cruſhing us in the 
conflict, that General Clinton 

would have run the moſt manic 

and inexcuſable riſque, of the ruin, 

if not total loſs, of his forces, if he 

had ventured upon an attack. To 

this it may be added, that it was 
only upon a near approach, that 

our people acquired any certain 

knowledge of the force of the ene- 

my. ; 27 

The action continued, until the 

darkneſs of the night com pelled 

that cefſation, which the eagerneß 

of the aſſailants, worn down as they 

were with fatigue, and weakened 

with loſs, was ſtill unwilhng © 

accept. Sir Peter Parker, after 

every effort of which a brave mal 

is capable, finding that all hope ol 

ſucceſs was at an end, and the tid 

of ebb nearly ſpent, between nit 

and ten o'clock in the evening, 

withdrew his ſhattered veſſels from 

the ſcene of action, after an engage 

mel 
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ment which had been ſupported 
with uncommon courage and vi- 
gour for above ten hours. The 
Priſto! had 111, and the Experi- 
ment 79, men killed and wounded; 
and both ſhips had received ſo 
much damage, that the provincials 
conceived ſtrong hopes, that they 
could never be got over the bar, 
The frigates, though not leſs emu- 
lous in the performance of their 
duty, being leſs pointed at than 
the great ſhips, did not ſuffer a 
proportional loſs. The bomb veſ— 
ſel did not do all the ſervice upon 
this occaſion which was expected; 


whether it was from overcharging, 


in conſequence of having originally 
taken too great a diſtance, which 
has been ſaid, or whether it pro- 
ceeded from ſome fault in the con- 
ſtruction, which ſeems more pro- 
bable; however, it was, the beds 
of the mortars were in ſome time ſo 
looſened and ſhattered as to become 
utterly unſerviceable. | | 
Colonel Moultrie, who com- 
manded in the fort, received great 
and deſerved. applauſe from his 


countrymen, for the courage and 


conduct by which he was ſo much 
diſtinguiſhed in its defence. The 
garriſon alſo received a great ſhare 
of praiſe, and a ſerjeant was pub- 
licly diſtinguiſned by a preſent of 
a ſword from the Prefident of the 
colony, for a particular act of great 
bravery, RE 2 
During theſe tranſactions, the 


| Congreſs took an opportunity of 


feeling the general pulſe of the peo- 
ple, and of preparing them for the 

declaration of indepen- 
N ick. , ms to 
follow, by a kind of circular ma- 
nifeſto to the ſeveral colonies, 
ſtating the cauſes which rendered 
it, as they ſaid, neceſſary, that all 


authority under the crown ſhould 
be totally ſuppreſſed, and all the 
powers of government taken re- 
ſpectively into their own hands. 
In ſupport of this poſition, they 
inſtanced the Prohibitory Act, by 
which they were excladed from the 
protection of the crown; the re- 
jeftion of their petition for redreſs 
of grievances and reconciliation ; 
and the intended exertion of all 
the force of Great-Britain, aided 
by foreign mercenaries, for their 
deſtruction. They concluded with 
a recommendation to thoſe colo- 
nies, whoſe government was not' 
already ſufficient, to proceed to the 
eſtabliſhment of ſuch a form, as 
was neceſſary to the preſervation of 
internal peace, and ſuited to the 
preſent extgency of their affairs, 
for the defence of their lives, li- 
berties, and properties, againſt the 


hoſtile invaſions, and' cruel depre- 


dations of their enemies. © 

Penſylvania and Maryland were 
the only colonies, that in part op- 
poſed the eſtabliſhment of 'a new 
government, and the declaration 
of independency. A majority in 
the aſſembly of the former, though 
eager for a redreſs of grievances, 
regarded with horror every idea of 
a total ſeparation from the parent 
ſtate, But though they knew that 
great numbers in the province held 
ſimilar ſentiments, they were alſo 
ſenſible, that the more violent 
formed a very numerous and power- 
ful body; that they had already 
taken fire at their heſitation, and 
conſidered them rather as ſecret 
enemies, than luke-warm friends. 
Their ſituation was beſides difficult. 
If they broke the union of the co- 
lonies, and thereby forfeited the 
aſſiſtance and protection of the 
others, they had no certainty of 
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obtaining a redreſs of thoſe griev- 
ances, nor the ſecurity of thoſe 
rights, for which they were as wil- 
ling to contend in their own way 
as the moſt violent; but were not 
yet willing to give up all hope, 
nor to break off all poſſibility of 
accommodation. Thus critically 
circumſtanced, they declared, that 
the queſtion of independence was a 
matter of too great importance for 
them to decide finally upon, and 
that they would therefore refer 1t 
to their conſtituents, together with 
the arguments which had been uſed 
on both ſides of the queſtion, | 

It was manifeſtly a ſtep from 
which it would not be eaſy to re- 
treat. On one hand, the ſepara- 
tion from Great-Britain, even if it 
could be finally accompliſhed, muſt 
be attended with many evident 
inconveniences. The protection 
of the great parent ſtate, and the 
utility of the power of a common 
ſovereign to balance ſo many ſepa- 
rate, and, poſſibly, diſcordant. 
commonwealths, beſides many po- 
litical and many commercial ad- 
vantages derived from the old 
union, muſt appear in a clear light 
to every ſober and diſcerning per- 
ſon. On the other hand, it was 


ſaid, that their liberty was their 


| firſt good, without which all the 
other advantages would be of no 
value. That if they were to ſub- 
mit to a great ſtanding army, com- 
1 0 of foreigners as well as Eng- 
liſh, compoſed in part even of their 
own ſlaves, and of ſavages, what 
terms were they to hope for? Fhe 
moment their arms were laid down, 
they muſt be at the mercy of their 
enemy. For what end did they 
take up theſe arms? If it was to 
ſecure their liberty, to lay them 
down without that fecurity, would 


3. 


be to on, that their firſt reſiſtance. 


was cauſeleſs rebellion 3 and the 
pardon offered, was the only ſatiſ. 
faction for the preſent, or ſecurity 
for the future, they were given te 
expect. Did they reſiſt power only 
to obtain a pardon? were they ſo 
abſurd originally, or are they ſo 
cowardly now If then their ob- 
ject is refuſed to all their entreaties 
by Great- Britain; if ſhe abandons 
them to plunder without redemp. 


tion, except on unconditional ſub. 


miſſion, how is the object of their 
reſiſtance to be obtained? By war 
only. But as long as they ac. 
knowledge the claims of the crown 
of Great-Britain, ſo long will their 


. councils and their generals be de. 


ſtitute of all civil and military au- 
thority, The war they carry on 
mult of courſe be irregular, feeble, 
and without the ſmalleſt profpet 
of ſucceſs. Orders will be given, 
which none will be obliged to obey; 
and conſpiracies and mutinies will 
be formed, which none will have 
a juſt power to puniſh or repreſs, 
Neither will any foreign power 
give them any ſupport againſt the 
hoſtile combination of Great-Bri- 
tain, and ſo many foreign powers 
as ſhe has called to her aſſiſtance, 
ſo long as they hold themſelves to 
be ſubjects. We do not break the 
connexion (ſaid they); it 1s already 
broke and diſſolved by an act of 
parliament ; and thus abandoned, 
all laws human and divine not only 
permit, but demand of us, to pro. 
vide every internal and external 
means for our own preſervation. 
In theſe ſentiments, by a refer- 
ence to the people, - the matter way 
brought to a fair trial of ſtrength 
between the two parties; when it 
was carried by great majorities, 


that the delegates ſhould agree 0 
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the determination of the Congreſs, 
This deciſion, however, occaſioned 
much diſſention in the province, 
and has founded a conſiderable 
party in oppoſition to the preſent 
government. | 


In Maryland, the delegates were 


inſtructed by a majority of ſeven 
counties to four, to oppoſe the 
queſton of independency in the 
Congreſs ; which they accordingly 
did; and having given their votes, 


withdrew totally from that aſſem- 


bly. But the horror of being ſe- 
cluded and abandoned, together 
with the reproaches of the others, 
and perhaps the dread of their re- 
ſentment, ſoon gave a new turn to 
the conduct, if not to the diſpoſition 
| of that province. The delegates were 
again inſtructed to return to the Con- 
greſs, and to act there, as they 
thought beſt for the intereſt of their 
country. This completed the union 
of the colonies in that meaſure. 
The fatal day at length arrived, 
which, (however the final conſe- 
quences may be) muſt be deeply 
regretted by every true friend to 
W july 4th this empire, when 
= * thirteen Engliſh colo- 
nies in America, declared them- 
ſelves free and independent ſtates, 
abjured all allegiance to the Britiſh 
crown, and renounced all political 
connection with this country. Such 
are the unhappy conſequences of 
civil contention. Such the effects 
that may proceed from too great a 
jealouſy of power on the one ſide, 
or an ill-timed doubt of obedience 
on the other. The declaration has 
been ſeen by every body; it con- 
tains a long catalogue of priev- 
ances, with not fewer invectives; 
and is not more temperate in ſtile 
or compoſition, than it is in act. 
There were three principal oþ- 


the lakes. 


jects propoſed in the conduct of the 
Britiſh forces in the preſsnt cam- 
paign. The firſt was the relief of 
Quebec, and the redemption of 
Canada, which alſo included the 
ſubſequent invaſion of the back 
parts of the colonies by the way of 
The ſecond was the 
making a ſtrong impreſſion on the 
ſouthern colonies, which it was 
hoped would at leaſt have ſuc- 
ceeded fo far as to the recovery of 
one of them. 'The third was the 
grand expedition againſt the city 
and province of New-York. 

Of the two collateral parts of 
this plan we have already teen the 
event, ſo far as the firſt was yet ca- 
pable of being carried into execu- 
tion. On the third, the greateſt 
hopes of ſucceſs were not unjuſtly 
founded. Much the better part of 
the province of New-York is in- 
cloſed in lands, which being long 
and. narrow, were expoſed on all 
ſides to the hoſtility» of our fleets, 
and to the deſcents of our troops, 
with every advantage in their fa» 
vour, whilſt they continued in a 
ſtate of enmity. When reduced, 
the protection of the ſhips of war 
would be as effectual in their pre- 
ſervation, as their hoſtility had 
been in their reduction. The cen- 
tral ſituation of this province af- 
forded great advantages. J he war 
could be carried on With equal fa- 
cility either in Connecticut, and 
the continent of New-York on the 
eaſtern ſide, or in New Jerſey, and 
from thence to Penſylvania on the 
weſtern; or it may be transferred 
to and from either at pleaſure. Sq 
that this poſition enabled the Bri- 
tiſn commander to preſcribe the 
ſcene of action, and to quit it when 
he liked; while, if the army was 
withdrawn from the field, he might, 
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by the means of the great north 
river, and the different channels 
between the iſlands and the main 
land, with his ſhips and detach- 
ments harraſs and ruin the adjoin- 
ing countries; at the ſame time 
that the rebels, however powerful, 
could make no attempt on the 
iſlands, that would not be attend- 
ed with the greateſt diſadvantages, 
and liable to the moſt imminent 
danger. Another great object in 
view from this ſituation was, that 
if General Carleton could pene- 


trate to Hudſon's, or the great 


north river, General Howe might 
thereby totally cut off all commu- 
nication between the northern and 
ſouthern provinces. To crown 
theſe advantages, Long Ifland, 
which is very fertile in wheat and 
all other corn, and abounded with 
herds and flocks, was deemed al- 
moſt equal in itſelf to the mainte- 
nance of an army. e in 
tants were alſo ſuppoſed to be in 
general well affected to the royal 
cauſe. | 

The attainment of theſe great 
objects, and the conduct of the 
grand armament which was neceſ- 
ſary to the purpoſe, were commit- 
ted to Admiral Lord Howe, and 
his brother the General ; men who 
ſtood high in the opinion and con- 
fidence of the nation, as well from 
their own merit and ſervices, as 
from the military character and 
bravery of the family. To this 
ſervice was allotted a very power- 
ful army, conſiſting, beſides the 


national forces, of about 1 „ 00 
The 


Heſſians and Waldeckers. 
whole force, if the different parts 
of which it was compoſed could 
have been united in the beginning 
of ti campaign, it was iuppoſe., 
would have amounted to about 
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The inhabi- 


lay. As the ſummer advanced, 


35,000 men. 
conceived by thoſe acquainted with 
military affairs, that all calcula, 
tions of this nature, though found. 
ed upon the belt official informa. 
tion, will far exceed, even at x 
much nearer diſtance than America, 
the real effective number that can 


ever be brought to action. This 
force, when united, was, however, 


truly formidable, and ſuch as no 
part of the new world had ever ſeen 
before. Nor was it, perhaps, 
ever exceeded by any army in Eu- 
rope of an equal number, Whether 
confidered, with reſpect to the ex- 
cellency of the troops, the abun- 
dant proviſion of all manner of mi. 
litary ſtores and warlike materials, 
or the goodneſs and number of ar- 
tillery of all ſorts with which it was 
provided. It was beſides ſupported 
by a very numerous fleet, particu- 
larly well adapted to the nature of 
the ſervice. Beſides their military 
powers, the General and Admiral 
were appointed the commiſſioners 
under the late act of parliament, 
for reſtoring peace to the Colonies, 


and for granting pardon to ſuch as 


ſhould deſerve the royal mercy, 
The fituation of the army at Ha- 
lifax, and the long ſtay of above 
two months which it was obliged 
to make there, ſtill waiting the ar- 
rival of ſome of the reinforcements 
from England to enable it to go 
upon ſervice, was neither pleaſing 
to the General, nor comfortable 
to the men. The country was in 
no fituation to afford chem a ſufff- 
cient ſupply of proviſions or necel- 
ſaries; nor was the place even ca- 


pable of providing quarters on 


thore for the private met, who 
were obliged ty continue on board 
tue ſhips during the waole of their 


the 


It will be eaſily | 
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the General grew impatient at the 
delay, and was probably further 
urged by the ſcarcity of proviſions. 
He accordingly, without waiting 
for his brother, or the expected re- 
inforcements, departed, with Ad- 
miral Shuldham, and the fleet and 
army, from Halifax, about the 


the month, arrived at Sandy Hook, 
a point of land that ſtands at the 
W entrance into that confluence of 
ſounds, roads, creeks, and bays, 
which are formed by New-York, 


North and Rareton rivers. 
On their paſſage, they were 
joined by ſix tran{ports with High- 
land troops on board, who were 
ſeparated from ſeveral of their com- 
anions in the voyage. It ap- 
peared ſoon after, that ſome of. the 
miſung ſhips, with about 450 ſol- 
diers, and ſeveral officers, were 
taken by the American cruizers, 
The General found every approach- 
able part of the iſland of New- 
York ſtrongly fortified, defended 
by a numerous artillery, and guard- 
ed by little leſs than an army. The 
extent of Long Iiland did not ad- 
mit of its being ſo ſtrongly forti- 
hed, or ſo well guarded ; it was, 
however, in a powerful ſtate of de- 
| fence; had an encampment of 
| conſiderable force on the end of the 
illand near New-York, and ſeve- 
ral works thrown up on the moſt 
acceſſible parts of the coaſt, as well 
as at the ſtrongeſt internal paſſes. 
Staten Iſland, being of leſs va- 
lue and conſequence, was leſs at- 
10 tended to. The General 
July 34. Anded on the iſland 
without oppoſition, to the great 
joy of thoſe of the inhabitans who 
had ſuffered for their loyalty; and 


zoth of June, and near the end of 


Staten, and Long, iflands, the 
continent on either ſide, with the 
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the troops being cantoned in the 
villages, received plenty of thoſe 
refrethments. which they ſo much 
wanted. He was met by Governor 
Trion, with ſeveral well- affected 
gentlemen who had taken refuge 
with him on board a ſhip, at Sandy 
Hook, Who gave him a full ac- 
count of the ſtate and diſpoſition 
of the province, as well as of the 
ſtrength of the enemy. He had 
the ſatisfaction of being joined by 
about fixty perſons from New fer- 
ſey, who came to take arms in the 
royal cauſe, and aboat 200 of the 
militia of the iſland were embodied 
for the ſame purpoſe, which af- 
forded the pleaſing proſpect, that 
when the army was in force to 
march into the country and prote& 
the royaliſts, ſuch numbers would 
join it, as would contribute not a 
little to bring the preſent troubles 
to a ſpeedy concluſion. 

Lord Howe arrived at Halifax 
about a fortnight after his brother's 


departure, from whence he pro- 


ceeded to Staten I{land, where he 
arrived before the middle of July, 
His firſt act was to ſend . th 
aſhore, by a flag, a. July 1s 4 
circular letter to the ſeveral late 
Governors of the colonies, ac- 
quainting them with his civil and 
military powers, and deſiring that 
they would publiſh, as generally as 


_ poſſible; for the information of the 


people, a declaration which ac- 
companied the letter. In this piece 
he informed the public of the 
ee with which his brother and 
ie were endued under the late act 
of parliament, of granting general 
ar particular pardons to all thoſe, 
who, in the tumult and diſaſter of 
the times, might have deviated from 
their juſt allegiance, and who were 


willing, by a ſpeedyreturn to their 


1774 duty: 
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duty, to reap the benefits of the 
royal favour, and of declaring any 
colony, province, county, town, 
port, diſtrict, or place, to be at 
the peace of his Majeſty ; in which 
caſe, the penal proviſions of that 
law would ceaſe in their favour, It- 
alſo promiſed, that a due confi- 
deration ſhould be had to the ſer- 
vices of all perſons who contri- 
buted to the reſtoration of the pub- 
He tranquillity. - $ 
— Theſe papers being immediately 
forwarded by General Waſhington 
to the Congreſs, were as ſpeedily 
publiſhed by them in all the news- 
papers, with a preface or com- 
ment of their own, in the form of 
a reſolution ; that the publication 
was 1n order that the people of the 
united ſtates might be informed 
of what nature are the commiſſion- 
ers, and what the terms, with the 
expectation of which the court of 
Great-Britain had endeavoured to 
amuſe and difarm them ; and that 
the few who ſti]l remained ſuſpend- 
ed by a hope founded either in the 
juſtice or moderation of that court, 
might now at length be convinced, 
that the valour alone of their coun- 
try, is to ſave its liberties. 
At and about the ſame time, dif- 
ferent flags were ſent aſhore by 
Lord Howe, accompanied by ſome 
ot his officers, with a letter direct- 
ed to George Waſhington, Eſq; 
which that General refuſed to re- 
ceive, as not ws addreſſed with 
the title, and in the form, due to 
the rank which he held under the 
United States. The Congreſs 
highly applauded, the dignity of 
this conduct, in a public reſolution 
paſſed for the purpoſe ; by which 
they directed, for the future, that 
none of their commanders ſhoald 
receive any letzer or meſſage from 


the enemy, but ſuch as ſhould be 
directed to them in the character; 
which they reſpectively ſuſtained. 
At length, Adjutant. 
General Paterſon was ſent 2%, 
to New-York by General Hoye, 
with a letter addreſſed to George 
Waſhington, &c. &c. &c. That 
General received him with great 
politeneſs, and the uſual ceremony 


of blindfolding, in paſſing through 


the fortifications, was diſpenſed 
with in his favour. The Adjutant 
regretted, in the name of his prin- 
cipals, the difficulties which had 
ariſen with reſpe& to addreſſing the 
letters; declared their high eſteem 
for his perſon and character, and 
that they did not mean to deropate 
from the reſpe& due to his rank; 
and that it was hoped the et cetera 
would remove the impediments to 
their correſpondence. The Gene. 
ral replied, that a letter direQed to 


any perſon in a public charader 


ſhould have ſome deſcription or in- 
dication of it, otherwiſe it would 
appear a mere private letter ; that 
it was true the et cetera's implied 
every thing; but they alſo implied 
any thing ; and that he ſhould ab- 
ſolutely decline any letter directed 


to him as a private perſon, when it 


related to his public ſtation. 

A long conference enſued on the 
ſubject of priſoners, and the com- 
plaints which were made on both 
fides, particularly by the Congreſs, 
relative to the treatment they re- 
ceived, The adjurant having ob- 
ſerved, that the commiſſioners were 
armed with great powers; that 
they would derive the greateſt 
pleaſure from effecting an accom- 
modation ; and that himſelf wiſhed 
to have that viſit conſidered as ma- 
king the firſt advance towards that 
deſirable obje& : he received for 
tra W anſyer 
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anſwer, among other things, that, 
by what had appeared, their pow- 
ers were only to 0 pardons; 
chat thoſe who had committed no 
fault wanted no pardon; and that 
they themſelves were only defend- 
ing what they deemed their indiſ- 
putable right, The yo eee was 
received by General Waſhington in 
great military ſtate, and the utmoſt 
politeneſs was obſerved on both 
fides. N 

Some ſmall time previous to the 
arrival oſ the fleet and army, plots 
in favour of the royal cauſe were 
diſcovered in New Vork and Al- 
bany, which were productive of 
much trouble. Some few execu- 
tions took place, great numbers 
were confined, and many, aban- 
doning their houſes under the ope- 
ration of their fears, were purſued 
as outlaws, and enemies to their 
country. The eſtates of thoſe un- 
fortunate people, againſt whom 


In the mean time, new forms of 
government were eſtabliſhed in all 
thoſe colonies, which deemed the 
former in ſufficient for their preſent 
fituntion, and the others made the 
alterations neceſſary to adapt their 


declaration of independence was 
alſo publiſhed in all the colonies, 
and every where received and ac- 
companied with the greateſt public 
teſtimonjals of joy. This confi- 
dence and boldneſs in the midſt of 
e untried and dangerous a ftrug- 
ble, and at the eve of fo formida- 
ble an invaſion, ſhewed either 
great preſumption, a knowledge 
of internal ſtrength, or a certainty 
of foreign ſupport, which appeared 
alarming. * IL TOW eg 
the firſt diviſten of Heflians, 
wich the Britiſh: troops by whom 


there were proofs, were ſeized. 


olch forms to the new ſyſtem, The 
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they were accompanied, failed di- 
rectly from England to Halifax, as 
Lord Howe had done, being ſtill 
Pa of the general's departure 
rom that place. By this means 
the month of Auguſt was conſide- 
rably advanced before their arrival 
at New Vork, and it was of courſe 
ſome days longer before any expe- 
dition of importance could be un- 
dertaken by the commiſſioners, In 
the mean time they were joined by 
Sir Peter Parker and General Clin- 
ton, with the ſquadron and forces 
ſrom South Carolina, as well as 
by ſome regiments from Florida 
and the Weſt Indies. | 
All the forces being now arri- 
ved, except about one half of the 
Heſſians, who, though on their 
way, were not ſpeedily expected, 
an attempt upon Long Iſland was 
reſolved upon, as being more prac- 
ticable, and therefore better fitted 
for the firſt eſſay than New Vork, 
as affording a greater ſcope for the 
diſplay to advantage of military 
ſkill and experience, and as a- 
bounding with thoſe ſupplies which 
ſo great a body of men as were 
now aſſembled by ſea and land ne- 
ceſſarily demanded, 
The neceſſary mea- 
ſures being taken by 
the fleet for covering the deſcent, 
the army was landed without oppo- 
ſition near Utrecht and Graveſend, 
on the ſouth-weſt end of the iſland, 
and not far from the narrows 
where it approaches cloleſt to Sta-. 
ten Iſland, General utnam was 
at that time with a ſtrong force en- 
camped at Brookland, or Brook- 
lyn, at a few miles diſtance, on 
the north coaſt, where his works 
covered the breadth ot a ſmall pe- 
ninſula, having what is called the 
Eaſt river, which ſeparated him 
1 5 5 


Aug. 22. 
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from New York, on his left; a 
marſh, which extended to Gowan's 
Cove, on his right; with the 
bay and Governor's Ifſland to his 
back. The armies were ſeparated 
by a range of hills covered with 
wood, which interſect the country 
from eaſt ro weſt, and are, in that 
part, called the heights of Guana, 
The direct road to the enemy lay 
through a village called Flat Buſh, 
where the hills commenced, and 
near which was one of the moſt 
important paſſes. As the army 
advanced, the north coaſt was to 
the left, the ſouth to the right, and 
Flat Buſh was nearly in the center 
between both. The iſland in that 

art is kept narrow by Jamaica 
| = on the right, but ſoon wi- 
dens. General Putnam had de- 
tached a conſiderable part of his 
army to occupy the woody hills, 
and poſteis the paſſes ; and if the 
commanders upon this ſervice had 
been ſkilful and vigilant, they 
could not have been eaſily paſſed. 

Lord Cornwallis puſhed on im- 
mediately with the reſerve, and 
ſome other troops, to Flat Buſh, 
where finding the enemy in poſſeſ- 
fion of the pals, he complied with 
his orders in making no attempt 
upon it. When the whole army 
Was landed, the Heſhans, under 
General Heiſter, compoſed the 


center at Flat Buſh; Major Gene- 


ral Grant commanded the left 
wing, which extended to the 
coaitz and the principal army, 
containing much the greater part 
of the Britiſh forces, under the 
command of General Clinton, 
Earl Percy, and Lord Corawalks, 
turned thort to the right, and ap- 
proached the oppoſite coaſt at Plat 
Land. | 


Every thing being prepared for 


on the coaſt, and a warm canno- 


forcing the hills, and advanciq 
towards the enemy's lines, Genen 
Clinton, at the head of the van of 
the army, conſiſting of the ligh 
infantry, grenadiers, light horſe 
reſerve under Lord Cornwallis 
and other corps, with fourteey 
field pieces, began, as ſoon as itwa 
dark on the night of the 26th, tg 
move from Flat Land, and paſlng 
through the part of the county 
called the New Lots, arrived upoy 
the road which croſſes the hill 
from Bedford to Jamaica, when 
turning to the left towards the far. 
mer of theſe places, they ſeized x 
paſs of the utmoſt importance, 
which through ſome unaccountable 
and fatal negle& of the enemy; 
generals, was left unguarded. The 
main body, under Lord Percy, 
with ten field pieces, followed the 
van at a moderate diſtance, and 
the way being thus happily open, 
the whole army paſſed the hill 
without noiſe or impediment, and 
deſcended by the town of Bedford 
into the level country which lay 
between them and Putnam's lines, 

'The engagement was begun ear: 
ly in the morning by the Heſlians 
at Flat Buſh, and by General Grant 


nade, with a briſk fire of ſmall arms, 
was eagerly ſupported on both ſides 
for ſome hours. In the mean 
time, the ſhips made ſeveral mo. 
tions on the left, and attacked a 
battery on Red Hook, not only to 
diſtract the right of the enemy, 
who were engaged with General 
Grant, but to call off their atten- 
tion totally from the left and rear, 
where all their danger lay. Thoſe 
who oppoſed the Heſſians in the 
teft and center, were the firlt ap- 
prized of the march of the Britiſh 
army, and of their own danger, 

7 RED They 
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hey accordingly retreated in large 
dies, and in tolerable order, 
ich their artillery, in order to 
>cover their camp, but ſoon found 
temſelves intercepted | by the 
ino's troops, Who furiouſly at- 
acked, and drove them back into 
he woods. There they again met 
he Heſſians, and were alternately 
haſed and intercepted by the light 
nfantry and dragoons. In theſe 
Jeſperate cireumſtances, ſome of 
heir regiments, overpowered and 
zutnumbered as they were, forced 
eir way to the lines, through all 


ppoſed and ſurrounded them, 
thers, perhaps not leſs brave, 
derihed in the attempt. Some 
ept the woods and eſcaped; 
chers, leſs fortunate, were loſt un- 
Jer the ſame protection. The na- 
ure of the country, and variety of 
he ground, occafioned a conti- 
zuance and extenſion of ſmall en- 
zagements, purſuits, and ſlapgh- 
er, which laſted for many hours. 
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nore effectually entrapped : their 
ight, which was engaged with 
eneral Grant on the coaſt, were 
0 late in their knowledge of what 
ras paſling, that they were inter- 
epted in their retreat by ſome of 
df the Britiſh troops, who, beſides 


hole extent of country in their 
ear. Such of theſe as did not 
auie to take to the woods, which 
'ere the greater number, were 
ddliged to throw themſelves into 
be marſh at Gowan's Cove, which 
e have already taken notice of, 


ne mud: a confiderable number, 


7 


he difficulties and dangers that 


Never was any body of men 


urnipg the hills, and their left, 
ad in that morning traverſed the 


ere many were drowned, and 
diners periſhed more miſerably in 


Kwever, made their eſcape this 
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way to the lines, though they were 
thinned in every part of the courſe 
by the fire of the purſuers. 

Their loſs was repreſented as ex- 
ceeding 3000 men, including about 


1000 who were taken priſoners. 


Almoſt a whole regiment from 
Maryland, conſiſling altogether of 
young men of the beſt families in 
the country, was cut to pieces. 
Undoubtedly their loſs mult have 
been great, though they do not, 
acknowledge any ſuch number in 
their accounts. This action, how- 
ever, broke their ſpirits exceed- 
ingly. They not only loſt a num 
ber of their beſt and braveſt men, 
but the ſurvivors loſt that hope of 
ſucceſs, and confidence in their 
own proweſs, which are ſo eſſential - 
to victory, New ſoldiers, in the 
fulneſs of ſpirits, and pride of bo- 
dily ſtrength, can ſcarcely conceive 
any advantage over them, which 
the old can derive from diſcipline 
and a knowledge of their buſineſs. 


And if they are well commanded, 


and ſcilfully led to action in this 
temper, ſo that their opponents 
are deprived of an opportunity of 
turning theſe advantages to ac- 
count, they will do wonderful exe- 
cution: for not being yet capable 
of thoroughly comprehending dan- 
ger, nor having known by expe- 
rience the pain and vexation of. 
wounds, they are often more da- 
ring, adventurous, and violent than 
veterans. But if, as in the preſent 
inſtance, they find courage and 
ſtrength totally uſeleſs; that when 
they are making the greateſt, and, 
as they think, moſt effectual efforts, 
they find them all thrown away, 
and that they are ſurrounded, over- 
powered, and deſtroyed, by means 
which they cannot underſtand, they 


withdraw all due confidence from, 


thoſe 
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thoſe things on which they had be- 


fore placed too much, and aſcribe 
an irreſiſtible power to military 
Kill and diſcipline which they do 
not really poſſeſs. Thus they a- 
bandon their natural ſtrength, and 
it will be ſome time before they 
have confidence enough in their 
new knowledge to call it effectu- 
ally into action. | 
Great errors ſeem to have been 
committed on the fide of the pro- 
vincial commanders. They ſay, 
that a body of not more than four 
or five thouſand men was ſurround- 
ed by the whole force of the Britiſh 
army. They endeavour to palliate 


their miſconduct in getting into 


* 


that ſituation by repreſenting, that 
they had no idea that more than a- 
bout that number of Britiſh troops 
were landed on the iſland. It does 
appear as if no more had landed 
in the firſt embarkation; but ei- 


ther from a change or concealment 


of plan, very great bodies were 


afterwards embarked and paſſed. 


The provincials too, as uſual with 


men in misfortunes, hinted trea- 
chery in ſome of thoſe who were 


employed to diſcover the motions 


of their enemy, and to guard the 


paſſes, by the occupying of which 


they had been ſurrounded, 


Nothing could exceed the ſpirit 
and alacrity ſhewn by all the dif- 
ferent corps of which the Britiſh 
army was compoſed in this action. 
The ardour of the ſoldiers was fo 
great, that it was with difficulty 


'the generals could call them off 


from attacking the enemy's lines, 
in the eagerneſs of their purſuit af- 


ter the fugitives. Nor is it impro- 


bable, in that temper, that they 


would have carried every thing be- 


fore them. It may be ſuppoſed, 


that the emulation between the fo- 


officer with a few men were taken 


encamped in the front of the ene- 


reign troops and the Britiſh did 
not leſſen the deſire of being di. 
ſtinguiſhed on either fide in this 
their firſt action. Too much praiſe 
cannot be given to the abilit 
which planned this enterprize, nor 
to the promptneſs and exactitude 
with which the ſeveral generals car- 
ried their reſpeCtive parts of it into 
execution. | 

Three of the enemy's comman. | 
ders, viz. Major General Sullivan, W 
with the Brigadiers General Lord 
Sterling and Udell, and ten other 
field officers, were among the pri- 
ſoners. The loſs on the fide of the 
Britiſh and Heſſians was very tri. 
fling, being under 350 in killed 
and wounded; of which the for- 
mer did not compoſe one fifth. An 


priſoners. The victorious army 


my's works on that even h 
ing, and onthe 28th, at SHIP 
night, broke ground in form at 600 
yards diſtance from a redoubt which 
covered the enemy's left. | 
General Waſhington paſſed over | 
from New York during the en- 
gagement, and is ſaid to have burſt 
into a poignant exclamation of 
grief, when he beheld the inextri- 
cable deſtruction in which ſome of 
his beſt troops were involved. No- 
thing was now left, but to pre- 
ſerve the remainder of the army on 
Long Iſland. He knew that the | 
ſuperior power of the royal artillery ] 
would ſoon filence their batteries, 
and that if their lines were forced, 
which, in their preſent depreſſion | 
of ſpirits, and comparative weak- } 
neſs in number as well as diſcipline, | 
there was little hope of preventing, 
they muſt all be killed or taken. 
If he attempted to ſtrengthem them 
by reinforcements from New 225 


CY 


* 


pe hazarded the loſs of that iſland, 
hich was already menaced on e- 
very fide, and kept in continual a- 
arm and apprehenſion by the fleet. 
A danger not leſs than any other 
was ttill to be confidered ; the men 
of war only waited for a fair wind 
to enter and take poſſeſſion of the 
Faſt tiver, which would have totally 
cyt off all communication between 
the iſlands. In this ſituation, no 
hope remained but in a retreat ; a 

matter of no ſmall difficulty and 
danger, under the eye of ſo vigi- 
laut an enemy, and with ſo pow- 


ces, cloſe to their works. This 
arduous taſk was, however, under- 
taken, and carried into execution 
with great ability by General Wa- 
ſington, In the night of the 
29th, their troops were withdrawn 
jrom the camp and their different 


ſtores, and part of their artillery, 
were conveyed to the water-ſide, 
embarked, and paſſed over a long 
ferry to New Vork, with ſuch won- 
derful ſilence and order, that cur 
army did not perceive the leaſt mo- 
tion, and were ſurpriſed in the 


doned, and ſeeing the laſt of the 
rear guard (or, as they ſay, a party 
which had returned to carry off 
ſome ſtores that were left behind) 
in their boats, and out of danger. 
Thoſe who - are beſt acquainted 
with the difficulty, embarraſſment, 
noiſe, and tumult, which attend 
even by day, and no enemy at 
hand, a movement of. this nature 
with ſeveral thouſand men, will be 
the firſt to acknowledge, that this 
retreat ſhould hold a high place 
among military tranſactions. 

Soon after the retreat from Long 


erful an army, fluſhed with ſuc⸗ 


works, and with their baggage, 


morning at finding the lines aban- 


hand, General Sullivan was ſent. 


upon parole with a meſſage from 
Lord Howe to the Congreſs, In 
this he ſtated, that though he could 
not at preſent treat with that aſ- 
ſembly as ſuch, yet he was very 
deſirous of having a conference 
with ſome of their members, whom 
he would conſider for the preſent 


only as private gentlemen, and 


would himſelf meet them at ſuch 
place as they ſhould appoint. He 
ſaid, that he had, in conjunction 
with the General, full powers to 
compromiſe the diſpute between 
Great-Britain and America, upon 
terms advantageous to both, the 
obtaining of which had detained 
him near two months, and pre- 
vented his arrival before the decla- 
ration of independency took place, 
That he wiſhed a compact might 
be ſettled at this time, when no 
deciſive blow was ſtruck, and nei- 
ther party cauld ſay they were com- 
pelled to enter into the agreement. 
That if the Congreſs were diſ- 
poſed to treat, many things which 
they had not yet aſked, might and 
ought to be granted to them ; and 
that if upon the conference. any 


- Probable ground of an accommo- 


dation appeared, the authority of 
Congreſs muſt be afterwards ac- 


knowledged, or the compact could 


not be complete. 3 
The Congreſs returned for an- 
ſwer, that being the repreſenta- 
tives of the Free and Independent 
States of America, they could not 
with propriety ſend any of their 
members to confer with him in 
their private characters; but that, 
ever deſirous of eſtabliſhing peace 
on reaſonable terms, they would 
{end a committee of their body to 
know whether he had any autho. 
rity to treat with perſons autho- 
rized by Congreſs for that purpole, 
in 
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in behalf of America, and what 
that authority was, and to hear 
ſuch propoſitions as he ſhould think 


fit to make reſpecting the ſame. 


Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, and 
Mr. Rutledge, being appointed as 


a committee upon this occaſion, 


waited accordingly upon Lord 


Howe in Staten Ifland. The com- 
mittee ſum up the account of this 
conference, which they laid be- 
fore the Congreſs, in the follow- 
ing words: Upon the whole, it 


did not appear to your committee, 
that his lordſhip's commiſſion con- 


tained any other authority of im- 
portance than what is contained in 
the act of Parliament, viz. That of 
granting pardons, with ſuch ex- 
ceptions as the commiſſioners ſhall 
think proper to make, and of de- 
claring America, or any part of 


=y - g 2 7 N 
it, to be in the King's peace upon 


ſubmiſſion. For, as to the power 
of enquiring into the ſtate of Ame- 
rica, which his lordſhip mentioned 
to us, and of conferring and con- 
ſulting with any perſons the com- 


miſſioners might think proper, and 


repreſenting the reſult of ſuch con- 


verſations to the miniſtry, who 


(provided the colonies would ſub- 
Je& themſelves) might, after all, 
or might not, at their pleaſure, 
make any alterations in the former 
inſtructions to governors, or pro- 
poſe in Parliament any amendment 


of the acts complained of, we ap- 


prehended any expectation from 


the effect of ſuch a power would 


have been too uncertain and pre- 
carious to be relied on by America, 


had ſhe ſtill continued in her ſtate. 


of dependance.”” 1 

In this manner the hopes of ne- 
gociation by the commiſſioners 
ended. They endeavoured to make 


from the iſland of New York only 


ſtant cannonade was kept up for 


minent danger, had little time to | 


war in the North River, 1n order to | 


that ſide of the ifland. Other 


Hook, ſeemed to indicate a delt 


amends for their failure in the 
civil capacity by the vigour vo 
their military operations. Tho 
royal army being now divide 


by the Eaſt river, were impatient 
to paſs that narrow. boundary, 
They poſted themſelves along the 
coalt wherever they could fee or 
front the enemy, and ereQed bat. 
terjes to anſwer, if not to ſilence 
theirs. A fleet, conſiſting of con. 
ſiderably more than 300 ſail, in. 
cluding tranſports, covered the 
face of the waters, while the ſhips 
of war, hovering round the iſland, 
threatened deſtruction to every 
part, and were continually enga. 
ged with one or other of the bat. 
teries by which it was ſurrounded, 
The ſmall iſlands between the op- 
polite ſhores were perpetual object 
of conteſt, until, by dint of a well. 
ſerved artillery, the aid of the 
ſhips, and the 1ntrepidity of the 
troops, they ſecured thoſe which 
were molt neceſſary for their future | 
operations. Thus, an almoſt con- 


many days, and the troops who had 
ſo lately eſcaped from the moſt in- 


quiet their apprehenfions, 

Every thing being at length pre. 
pared for a deſcent, ſeveral move- 
ments were made by the ſhips of 


draw the attention of the enemy to 


parts ſeemed equally threatened, 
and increaſed the uncertainty of 
the real object of attack. The 
ſeizure of the iſland of Montreſor, | 
near Hell Gate, and erecting 2 
battery on it to ſilence one which 
the provincials had at Horen's 


— 9 


4 — 


near the center of New Vork 
bil the rebels were in this 
te of expectation and uncertain- 
ty, the firſt diviſion of the army, 
i under the command of 
Sept. 15. General Clinton, with 
par! Cornwallis, Major General 
Vaughan, Brigadier General Leſ- 
lie, and the Heſſian Colonel Do- 
nop, embarked at the head of 
Newtown Lay, which runs pretty 
deep into Long Iſland, and where 
they were out of all view of the 
enemy. Being covered by five 
ſlips of war upon their entrance 
into the river, they proceeded to 
Kepp's bay, about three mules. 
north of New York, where being 
I's expected than in ſome other 
places, the preparation for de- 
fence was not ſo great. The 
works, however, were not incon- 
fiderahle, nor deſtitate of troops, 
bat the fire from the ſhips was ſo 
inceſ'unt, and ſo well conducted, 
that they were ſoon abandoned, 
and the army landed without op- 
poſition, 120 | 

The enemy immediately aban- 
coned the city of New York, with 
their other poſts on that part of 
the iſland, and retired towards 
the north end, where their prin- 
cipal ſtrength lay. They were 
obliged to leave their artillery, 
which was conſiderable, and their 
military ſtores (of which, except 
powder, there was plenty) be- 
hind, They ſuſtained ſome loſs in 
lain, and a greater in priſoners, 
as well in the retreat, as in the 
ſubſequent ſkirmiſhes which took 
place during the day. The ſore 
remembrance of their late loſs was 
ſrongly viſible in every part of 


their conduct, and their own ac- 
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flanding in that part, which was counts acknowledged, that ſeveral 


of the regiments behaved ill. 


* 


A brigade of the Britiſh army 
having taken poſſeſſion of New 
York, the reſt encamped not far 
from the center of the iſland, with 
the right at Horen's Hook, on the 


Eaſt river, and 


the left at the 


North river, near Bloomingdale ;_ 


thus occupying the extent of the 


iſland from ſhore to ſhore, which, 


though about 16 miles in length, 


is not much above one in breadth. + 


The enemy were very ſtrong in the 


north of the iſland, where they 
had great works erected ; particu- 


larly at Kingſbridge, by which 
their communication with the con- 


tinent of New York was kept open, 


where the works were ſo conſiderable 


on both ſides of the paſſage, that 


in their preſent ſtate of force they 


ſeemed to defy all attempts on ei- 
Their neareſt encampment 
was on the heights of Harlem, at - 
the diſtance of about a mile and a a 


ther. 


half. M*Gowan's paſs, and the 


ſtrong grounds called Morris's 
heights, lay between them and 


Kingſbridge, and were defenfible 
againſt a very ſuperior force, In 


this fituation of both armies, fre- 


quent ſkirmiſhes of courfe hap- 
pened, and it was found by de- 
grees that their late apprehenſions 
began to wear away. * 
General Howe had not been 
many days in eee of New 
Vork, when ſome incendiaries, 


who probably had ſtayed behind 


and concealed themſelves for that 


purpoſe, being determined, if poſ- . 


ſible, to prevent its being of any 
benefit to the conqueror, prepared 
combuſtbles with great art 
and ingenuity, and taking 

the advantage of dry weather and 


20th. 


a briſk wind, ſet fire to the city 


about 
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about midnight, in ſeveral places 
at the ſame time. Thus, near a 
third of that beautiful city was re- 
duced to aſhes, and nothing leſs 
than the courage and activity of 
the troops, as well as of the ſai- 
lors who were diſpatched from the 


fleet, could have preſerved any 


part of the remainder. Many of 
the wretches who were, as 1t 1s 
ſaid, concerned in this atrocious 


buſineſs, being detected, expe- 


rienced a ſummary juſtice, and 
were precipitated by the fury of 


the ſoldiers into thoſe flames 


which they had themſelves kin- 
died inf 3651 
The general perceiving that 


no attempt could be made on the 
enemy upon the fide of New York, 
which would not be attended with 


great danger, without affording. 
any equal proſpect of ſucceſs, de- 
termined at length upon a plan, of 
operation, which would either 
oblige them to quit their preſent 


ſtrong ſituation, or render their 
perſeverance in holding it extreme- 


ly dangerous. For this purpoſe, 
OA. 12 the greater part of the 
army being embarked in 
flat boats and 'other ſmall craft 


proper for the ſervice, paſſed ſuc- 


ceſsfully through the dangerous 
navigation of Hell Gate, Which 


forms a communication between 
the Eaſt river and the Sound, and 
landed on Frog's Neck, near the 


town of Weſt Cheſter, which lies 
on that part of the continent be- 
longing to New York, upon the 


ſide of Connecticut. | 

Earl Percy, with two brigades of 
Britiſh troops, and one of Heſſian, 
continued in the lines near Harlem 
to cover New-York, Though this 
movement was highly judicious in 


the preſent exact Rate of things, 


Waſhington had commanded a ye. 


under Lord Percy. would in that 


that narrow iſland, would have at. 


Waldeckers, both of which had 
arrived at New-York ſince the de. 
parture of the army from thence. 


-\ 


it ſeems as if it would have hey 
extremely we god if Genen 


teran army on whoſe performance 
he could rely, and that the corpy 


caſe have been in great danger, [; 
is, however, to be obſerved, that 
the powerful fleet which ſurrounded 


forded ſhelter and protection in al. 
moſt any ſituation to which they 
could have been reduced, This 
fleet was of infinite ſervice in all 


the operations of the campaign. In 


this the inferiority of the provin- 
cials was moſt felt, being totally 
deſtitute of any force of that na- 
ture. | | 

Ihe army was detained for ſome 
days at Frog's Neck, waiting for 
the arrival of the proviſions and 
ſtores, and of a reinforcement which 
was drawn from Staten Iſland. 
They then , proceeded through Pel- 
ham's Manor to New Rochelle, 
which lies on the coaſt of the 
Sound, as that channel is called, 
which ſeparates the continent from 
Long Iſland. At this place they 
were joined by the greater part of 
a regiment of light horſe from Ire- 
land, one of the 3 You having 


been taken in the paſſage. They 
were alſo joined by the ſecond di- 


viſion of Heſſians under General 
Knyphauſen, with a regiment of 


The firſt object of this expedi- 
tion was to cut off the communi- 
cations between Waſhington and 


the eaſtern colonies ; and then, if 


this meaſuredid notbring him toan 
engagement, to encloſe him on all 
ſides in his faſtneſſes on the north 
end of York Iſland, The Kings 

| troops 
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troops were now maſters of the 
lower road to Connecticut and Boſ- 
ton; but to gain the upper, it was 
neceſſary to advance to the high 


grounds called the White Plains; Plains, and the upper road to Con- 


a rough, ſtony, and mountainous 
tract; which, however, is only 
part of the aſcent, to a country ſtill 


cult. Upon the departure of the 
army to the higher country, 1t was 
deemed neceſſary to leave the ſe- 
cond diviſion of Heſſians, with the 
Waldeck regiment, at New Ro- 
chelle, as well to preſerve the com- 
munications, as to ſecure the ſup- 
plies of proviſions and neceſſaries 
that were to arrive at that port. 
Indeed the army was now ſo pow- 
erful, that it was enabled to ſup- 
port every ſervice. 3 

General Waſhington was not in- 
attentive to the danger of his fitua- 
tion, He ſaw, that if he continued 
where he was, he would at length 
be compelled to commit the whole 
fortune of the war, and the ſafety 
of all the colonies to the hazard 


ſion, of which he had every cauſe 
which a defeat would be final, as 


of retreat. His army likewiſe, 
which had been diſheartened by 
their late misfortunes, was then 
much reduced by ſickneſs, which 
the ſeverity of the-ſervices, indif- 
ferent quarters, inſufficient cloath- 
ing, the want of ſalt and other ne- 
ceſſaries, joined to a flovenlineſs 
generally prevalent in America, 
had rendered general, and very fa- 
tal in his camp. | 
A grand movement was ac- 
cordingly made, by which the 


ſmall, detached, and entrenched 
Vor. XIX. 1776. | 


higher, rougher, and more diffi- 


of a general engagement; a deci- 
to apprehend the event, and in 


there could ſcarcely be a poſlibility 


army was fermed into a line of 


camps, which occupied every 
height and ſtrong ground from Va- 


lentine's Hill, not far from Kingſ- 


bridge, on the right, to the White 


necticut, on the left. In this poſition 
they faced the whole line of march of 
the King's troops at a moderate di- 
ſtance, the deep river Brunx co- 
vering their front, and the North 


river at ſome diſtance in their rear, 


whilſt the open ground to the laſt 
afforded a ſecure paſſage for their 

ſtores and baggage to the upper 
country. A garriſon was left fur 
the protection of Fort Waſhington, 
the lines of Harlem and Kingſ- 


bridge. | 


In. this ſituation of the enemy, 
General Howe thought it neceſ- 
ſary to proceed with great circum- 
ſpection. The progreſs was flow, 
the march of, the army cloſe, the 


encampments compact, and well 


guarded with artillery, and the 
moſt ſoldier- like caution uſed in 
every reſpect. This did not re- 
ſtrain the enemy from ſending par- 
ties over the Brunx to impede their 
march, which occaſioned ſeveral 
ſkirmiſhes, 'in which the royal ar- 
my were generally ſucceſsful. Up- 
on the approach of the army to 
the White Plains, the enemy quit- 
ted their detached camps alony the 
Brunx, and joining their left, took 
a ſtrong ground of encampment 
before the 8 0 on the former. 
Every thing being prepa- 
red for 6 5 155 he enemy Rds 
to action, the army marched early 
in the morning in two columns 
towards the White Plains, the left 
being commanded by General 
Heifter. Before noon, all the ene- 
mies advanced parties being droye 
back ro their works by the light 
infantry and Heſſian Chaſſeurs, the 
L] e army 
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the road from Mamoroneck, at 
about a mile's diſtance from their 


center, and the left to the Brunx, 
at about the ſame diſtance from the 
right flank of their entrenchments. , 


A body of the enemy poſſeſſed 


an advantageous ground, that was 


ſeparated from their right flank by 


the. Brunx, and which alſo by its 
windings, covered that corps in 
front from the left of our army. As 


this poſt would have been of great 


conſequence in attacking that flank 
of the entrenchments, Brigadier 
General Leflie, with the ſecond 
brigade of Britiſh troops, the Heſ- 


ſian grenadiers under Colonel Do- 


nop, and a battalion of that corps, 
were ordered to diſlodge the ene- 
my. Previous to their attack, Co- 
lonel Ralle, who commanded a bri- 
gade of Heſſians on the left, had 


paſſed the Brunx, and gained a 
poſt, which enabled him to annoy 


the enemies flank, while they were 


engaged with the other forces in 


front. 1 0 | 

Though the paſſage of the river 
was difficult, it was performed 
with the greateſt ſpirit, and the 


28th, and 35th regiments, being 


the firſt that pailed, formed with the 
greateſt ſteadineſs, under the ene- 
mies fire on the oppoſite fide; 
they then aſcended a ſteep hill, in 


defiance of all oppoſition, and ruſh-. 


ing on the enemy, foon routed, 
and drove them from their works. 


No leſs alacrity was ſhewn by the 


other troops in ſupporting theſe 
two regiments. The gaining of 
this important poſt took up a con- 


fiderable time, which was prolong- 


ed by the enemy's ſtill ſupporting a 
broken and ſcattered engagement, 


in defence of the adjoining walls 


and hedges. In the evening, the 
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army formed, . with the right upon 


Heſſian grenadiers were ordered 
forward upon the heights Within 
cannon ſhot of the entrenchmen:, 
the 2d brigade of Britiſh formed in 
their rear, and the two Heſſian 
brigades, on the left of the ſecond, 
The right and center of the army 
did not remove from the ground 
upon which they had formed, ln 
that poſition the whole army 1; 
upon their arms during the night, 
with a full intention, and in the 
higheſt expectation, of attacking | 


the enemy's camp next morning, 


It was perceived in the morning 
that the enemy had drawn back 
their encampment in the night, 
and had preatly ſtrengthened their 
lines by additional works, Upon 
this account the attack was deter- 
red, and it was thought neceſſary 


to wait for the arrival of the Ji 


brigade, and. of two battalion 
of the 6th, which had been left 
with Lord Percy- at New York, 
Upon the arrival of theſe troops, 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions were 
made in the evening, for attacking | 
the enemy early on the laſt of Octo. 


ber; but an extreme wet night 


and morning prevented this delign 
from being carried into execution, | 
In the mean time, Genen 
Wall ington had not the {malleſ 
intention of venturing an engage- 
ment, whilſt there was a poſſibility | 
of its being avoided. He kney 
that delay was in ſome fort victory 
to him. That ſmall actions, which | 
could not in the leaſt affect the 
public ſafety, would more effet, 
tually train his men to fervice, and 
inure them to danger, than a gebe. 
ral action, which might in one day 
decide their own, and the fate af 
America. It muſt be acknowledg- 
ed, that in the courſe of this cam- 
paign, and more particularly 4 


— 
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this part of it, he fully performed 
the part of no mean commander. 
The American accounts ſay, that 
upon our covering four or five bat- 
teries with a powerful artillery, 
preparatory to an, attack, together 
with the General's knowledge that 
by turning his camp, the Britiſh 
might become poſſeſſed of hills at 
his back which totally commanded 
it, he found it neceſſary to change 
his poſition. He accordingly quit- 
ted his camp on the night of the 
1 of November, and took higher 
ground towards the North Caſtle, 
ditrict, having firſt ſet fire to the 
town or village of White Plains, 
as well as to all the houſes and fo- 
| rage near the lines, The Britiſh 
army on the next day took poſſeſ- 
ſion of their entrenchment. 
General Howe ſeeing that the 
enemy could not be enticed to an 
engagement, and that the nature 
of the country did not admit of 


their being forced to it, determin- 
ed not to loſe time in a fruitleſs 
purſuit, and to take this opportu- 
nity of driving them out of their 
ſirong holds in York Iſland; an 
operation which their army could 


not now poſſtbly prevent. For 
this purpoſe, General Knyphauſen 
eroſſed the country from New Ro- 
chelle, and having 
lonof King's Bridge without oppo- 
ſition, entered York Iſland, and 
took his ſtation to the north of 
Fort Waſhington, to which the 
enemy had retired at his approach. 
Fort Waſhington lay on the weſt 
hde of New York Ifland, not far 
from King's Bridge, near [effery's 
Hook, and almoſt facing Fort Lee 
on the Jerſey ſide, from which it 
Was ſeparated by the North River. 
his work, though not contempti- 
le, was not ſufficient to reſiſt 


taken poſſeſ- 


heavy artillery; and it was by no 
means of a ſufficient extent for any 
other purpoſe than the ſtrength- 
ening of lines. But the fituatiori 
was extremely ſtrong, ahd the ap- 
proaches difficult. 
'The army havin 

returned lowly by the Nee . 
North River, encamped on the 
heighths of Fordham, at a mode- 
rate diſtance from King's- Bridge, 
with that river on its right, and 
the Brunx on the left, Every thing 
being prepared for attacking the 
Fort, and the commander, Colo- 
nel Magaw, refufing a ſummons to 
ſarrender, and declaring he would 
defend it to the laſt extremity, a 
general aſſault was determined 
upon, as ſaving the time that 
would be loſt in regular approaches. 


The garriſon conſiſted of near 


3000 men, and the ſtrong grounds 
round the Fort were covered 8 
with lines and works. Four 27- 
attacks were made at the ſame 
time. The firſt, on the north ſide, 
was conducted by Genetal K nyp- 


hauſen, at the head of two co- 
lumns of Heſſians and Waldeckers. 


The ſecond, on the eaſt, was led 
on by Brigadier General Mathew, at 
the head of the iſt and 2d batta- 
lions of ligbt infantry, and two 
battalions of guards, ſupported by 
Lord Cornwallis with the iſt and 


2d battalions of grenadiers, and 


the 33d regiment. Theſe forces 
croſſed the Eaſt River in flat boats, 
and as the enemies works there ex- 
tended the breadth of the iſland, 
redoubts and batteries were erected 
on the oppoſite ſhore, as well to 


cover the landing of the troops, as 


to annoy thoſe works which were 
near the water. The third attack, 
which was principally intended as 
a feint to diſtract the enemy, was 
r con- 
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conducted by Lt. Colonel Sterling, 
with the 42d regiment, who paſſed 
the Eaſt River lower down, be- 
tween the 2d and 4th attacks, The 
laſt attack was made by Lord Percy, 
with the corps which he commanded 
on the {outh of the iſland. All the 
attacks were ſupported with a nu- 
merous, powerful, and well ſerved 
artillery, | 

Tae Heffians under Gen. Knyp- 
hauſen had a thick wood to pals, 
where the enemy were very advan- 


| tageouſty poſted, and a warm en- 


gagement was continued for a con- 
fiderable time, in which the for- 
mer Waere much expoſed, and be- 
haved with great firmneſs and bra- 


very. In the mean time the light 
anfantry landed, and were expoſed 


both before and after to a very 


briſk and continual fire from the 


enemy, who were themſelves co- 


vered by the rocks and trees among 


which they were poſted. The for- 


mer, however, with their uſual | 
alertneſs and activity, extricated 
themſel es by clambering up a very 


ſteep and rough mountain, when 


they ſoon diſperſed the enemy, and 
made way for the landing of the 


reſt of the troops without oppoſi- 


tion. During theſe tranſactions, 
Lord Percy having carried an ad- 
vanced work on his fide, Col. Ster- 
ling was ordered to attempt a land- 


ing, and two battalions of the 2d 
brigade to ſupport him. This ſer- 
vice was effected by the Colonel 
with great bravery. He advanced 
his boats through a very heavy hre, 
which they bore with the greateſt 


- firmneſs and perſeverance, and 


forcing his way up a ſteep height, 


gained the ſummit, and took 170 
priſoners, notwithſtanding a bold 
and good defence made by the 


enemy. 


loſs on either fide was not in any 


length, and variety of the action. 


preſſion in the Jerſeys. The gar- 


overrun the greater part of both 


its neighbourhood, there ſeems lit · 


— 
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In the mean time Colonel Ralle 
who led the right column of General 
Knyphauſen's attack, having fore. 
ed the enemy, after a conſiderable 
oppoſition, from their ſtrong poll 
in his line, puſhed forward to their 
works, and lodged his column 
within an hundred yards of the 
fort ; and being ſoon after joined 
by the General with the left co. 
lumn, who had at length overcome 
the impediments which he met 
with in the wood, the garriſon ſur. 
rendered priſoners: of war, The 


degree proportioned to the warmth, 


The quantity of gunpowder found 
in the Fort was utterly inadequate 
to the purpoſe of almoſt the ſhorteſt 
defence. How ſo large a body 
was left with fo poor a proviſion, 
is extremely unaccountable, But 
the narrative of all theſe tranfac. 
tions is hitherto very 1mperfeR, 
Upon this. acquiſition, a ſtrong 
body of forces under the command 
of Lord Cornwallis was paſſed over 
the North River, in ke! 7 to take 
Fort Lee, and make a further im- 


riſon of 2000 men, had a narrow 
eſcape, by abandoning the ,. 

Fort juſt before his lord- 
ſhip's arrival, leaving their artil- 
lery, ſtores, tents, and every thing 
behind. Our troops afterwards 


the Jerſeys without oppoſition, 
the enemy flying every where be. 
fore them ; and at length extended 
their winter cantonments from 
New Brunſwick to the Delaware. 
If they had any means of paſlng 
that river upon their firſt arrival in 
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tle doubt, conſidering the conſter, 
nation and diſmay which then py 
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vailed among the enemy, that they 
might eaſily have become maſters 
of the city of Philadelphia; but 
the former, very prudently, either 
deſtroyed the boats, or removed 
them out of the way. 

During theſe ſucceſſes in the 
ſerſeys, Gen. Clinton, with two 
brigades of Britiſh, and two of 


of ſhips of war under the command 
of Sir Peter Parker, were ſent to 
make an attempt upon Rhode 
Iſland, In this enterprize they 
ſucceeded beyond expeCtation. The 
Nec. Sth rebels having abandon- 

ec. Stn. ed the iſland at their 
approach, they took poſſeſſion of 
it without the loſs of a man; at the 
ſame time that they blocked up 
Hopkins's ſquadron, which was in 
the harbour of Providence, on the 
adjoining Continent. The ſqua- 


France. Military preparations. 
head of the war department. 


Diſpute with Portugal. 


HILST our own affairs 
have opened ſo extenſive a 
held of buſineſs and action, the reſt 
of Europe has happily preſerved 


jects of hiſtorical diſcuſion. In- 
deed it ſeems as if the tranſactions 
ve have deſcribed, had occaſioned 
a kind of pauſe in the active poli- 


Heſſian troops, with a ſquadron 


Muſquetaires reduced. 
at the head of the Finances. Spain. Extraordinary military preparations. 
Improvements, 
Ocean. New Academy. Vienna. Torture aboliſhed. 
larged. Bohemia peaſants on the royal demeſnes freed from their former 
flate of willainage. Attempt to open a trade with the Eaſt Indies, 
Ruſſia. Endeawours to people the uncuitivated parts of the Empire. 
Grand Ducheſs dies. Grand Duke marries the Princeſs of Wirtemberg. 
Porte. Baſſora taken by the Perſians. Northern kingdoms. Holland. 


Its tranquillity, and affords few ob- 
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dron and troops continued here 
during the winter, where they had 
better quarters. than any other of 
the king's forces, Hitherto the 
royal army had ſucceeded in every 
object ſince their landing at Staten 
Ifland. The Provincial army, be- 
ſides the loſs by ſword, by capti- 
vity, and by deſertion, began to 
dwindle to very ſmall numbers, 


from the nature of their military 


engagement. They were only en- 
liſted for a year; and the coloniſts, 
who were but little uſed to any re- 
ſtraint, very ill brooked, even ſo 
long an abſence from their fami- 
lies. At the expiration of the 
term, but few were prevailed upon 
to continue in ſervice. Every thing 
{ſeemed to promiſe a decifive event 
in favour of the royal arms, and a 
ſubmiſſion of ſome of the principal 
colonies was hourly expected. 


eHA P. IX. 


' General conduł of European powers with reſpect to the American troubles. 


Count de St. Germain placed at the 
Mr. Necker placed 


Diſcoveries in the Southern 
Toleration en- 


ticks of other ſtates. The unhap- 
py contention in which we are en- 
gaged, is of ſuch general import- 


ance in its progreſs, and may be ſo 


widely extenſive in its conſe- 


"quences, that every commercial 


ſtate finds itſelf intereſted in the 
one, and its ſpeculation ſtrongly 
excited by the other. Political 
193 enthu- 
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enthufiaſts, like all others, over- 
look all obſtacles to the eftabliſh- 
ment of their favourite ſyſtem, and 
all impediments in the way to that 
point, which they have fixed upon 
as the ſummit of attainment. Such 
a ſcheiner as Alberoni, would now 
ſee a proſpe& opened for a total 
change in the political ſyſtem of 
Europe, and a new arrangement 
of power and commerce in both 
the worlds. However the race 


of projeftors may become ex- 


tinct in other ſciences, they are 
1mmortal in the affairs of na- 
tions, In them Alberoni's are 


never wanting. 


Lo 


It is not then to be wondered at, 
that the political attention of ſome 
of the great European ſtates ſhould 
he ſtrongly attracted by objects, 
in which Great Britain and her 
colonies ſhould only have an inter- 
eſt; or that the conſciouineſs of a 
power, which would enable them 
to convert all favourable circum- 
ſtances to the greateſt advantage, 
ſhould diſpoſe them to look for- 
ward to poilible conſequences. It 


is as little a matter of ſurprize, 
that other ſtates, whoſe views are 
more limited, ſhould endeavour to 


profit of the preſent conjuncture. 
No alliance, no ties of politi- 
cal friendſhip founded upon mu- 
tgal intereſt and ſafety, and no 
other can ſubſiſt between ſtates, are 


capable of reſiſting the allurements 


af commerce, with its concomitants 
wealth and power, when theſe, 
even approach in value, to that of 


the bands which cemented the 


union. If ſuch bs their influence 


upon the cloſeſt alliance, upon 


thoſe who are bound by many 
common motives of connection and 
friendſhip, what muſt it be upon 
natural enemies; upon jealous and 
ſuſpicious rivals; upon thoſe Who 


dread, or who have experienced 


our power; or even ſuch as only 
envied our greatneſs ? Without the 
attainment of thoſe. benefits 0 
themſelves, the imply withdrawing 
them from an envied or dreaded 
power, and thereby leſſening it; 
importance and the apprehenſion 
it excited, would be an object of 
the firſt conſideration. 

France and Spain have opened 
their ports, with the greateſt ap. 
parent friendſhip to the Americans, 
and treat them in every reſpect as 
an independent people, The te. 


monſtrances of the Britiſh miniſters 


have availed but little. They al- 
ready have a taite of the ſweets of 
that commerce which we had ſo 


long .ſecluded from the reſt of the | 


world; and which wauld have ſtill 
preſerved our greatneſs if we had 
loſt all other. They now begin to 
know by experience the extent of 


thofe advantages, which before 


were only objects of an uncertain 
ſpeculation, and whoſe real value 
was not well underſtood by our- 
ſelves, Not content with reaping 
the benefits of the American com- 


merce, by keeping barely within | 


the pale of a verhal neutrality, 
they go farther ; they ſolicit, and 
afford the means for its continuance, 
The American privateers have been 
openly received, protected, aud 
cheriſhed, and the rich prizes they 
have taken from the Britiſh mer- 
chants, rather publicly fold in the 


French ports, both in Europe and 


the colonies. Artillery and mi- 
litary ſtores of all kinds have been 
likewiſe ſent; whether really 
bought with their own money, or 
ſupplied gratis, is uncertain. At 
this the Britiſh miniſters find them- 


ſelves obliged, ſometimes, to e. 


monſtrate, ſometimes to wink. 
French engineers and officer have 


alla 


— . 


alſo joined the Americans, in num- 
| 
hers not before {known upon any 


occaſion of foreign or volunteer 


ſervice. It ſignifies little to en- 
quire, whether this has been prac- 


tiſed by permiſſion, or ſuffered by 


connivance. 


- 


Two evils attend this unhappy 


civil contention, which at the ſame 
time that they diſtinguiſh it from 
other wars, render 1t more danger- 
ous and grievous than any. The 
one is, that by the advantages 
which it lays open, either 1mme- 
diately, or in proſpect, to other na- 


tions, it cauſes an union in a cer- 


tain degree, either in act or ſenti- 
ment, of the commercial world 
againſt us; holding out a tempta- 
tion to mankind to become our 
enemies. The other is, the weak- 
neſs which it induces with reſpect 
to foreign powers. Our dominions 
are not only ſevered at that critical 
juncture, when it is too evident 
that a ſtrict union of the whole 
would be particularly neceilary ; 
but a new enemy ſprings up in the 


ſeparated part, which from the ex- 
traordinary vigour of exertion, pro- 


cecding from the novelty of the 
ſituation, the danger attending it, 
and the bitterneſs of domeſtic en- 
mity, acquires an efficacy and 
force, far beyond what it contri- 
buted, or knew it poſſeſſed, when 
in unity, and only forming a ſub- 
ordinate ſhare of general defence, 
Thus we have been obliged to be 
the tame ſpectatots of a conduct, 
which in another ſeaſon would 
have been deemed inſufferable, and 
to ſubmit to a degree of injury and 
inſult which we never before expe- 


rienced, or, at leaſt, which was 


never offered with impunity. 
Neither was neighbourhood, 


long alliance, the power of pro- 
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clamations, or the vigilance of 
our Anibaſſador, ſufficient to re- 


ftraia the Dutch from ſharing in 


thoſe advantages which were now 
offered. In a word, all the nations 
who poſſeſs colonies in America, 
were eager to partake of the new 
and unexpected commerce which 
was now opened; and all, except- 
ing the Portugueſe, who, much 
againſt cheir inclination, have 
been reſtrained through our influ- 
ence at that Court, ſtill continue 
moſt ſedulouſly to profit of the 
opportunity This diſpoſition has, 
by degrees, appeared pretty gene- 
ral in other European ſtates. 

It muſt indeed be acknowledged, 
that this commerce, whilſt con- 
fined merely to the European co- 
lonies in the New World, may be 
juſtified upon ſome very reaſonable 
grounds. The French, Dutch, and 
Daniſh iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, 
as well as our own, had at all 
times been ſupplied by North- 
America with various commodities, 


ſome of which, ſuch as proviſions 


and lumber, were even eſſential to 
their exiſtence. Nor were all the 
Spaniſh colonies, notwithſtandin 

their extent of continent, wholl 

free from this neceſſity. It could 
not then be expected, that theſe 
States, from any regard to our pri- 


vate quarrels, or attention to our 


acts of parliament, ſhould ſuffer 
their iſlands to be ſtarved, or their 
ſtaple commodities loſt, Nor could 
the ruin which they ſaw coming 


upan our own Weſt India iſlands, 


and palliated chiefly by captures 
from the Americans, be the ſmall- 
eſt inducement to their ſubmitting 
to a ſimilar miſchief. 5 

However, from this invaſion of 


the American trade by foreigners 


one adv intage is derived, if not to 


N 4 ; ; | the 
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the commerce and navigation, yet 
to the manufactures of England; 
that theſe nations not having yet 
got into the way of providing a 
proper aſſortment for the Ameri- 
can market, they reſort hither for 
ſupply. This 1s. felt in all the 
manufacturing towns; and the Mi- 
niſtry o-we much of their quiet, 
during the preſent contention, to 
that ſource. F; 
It is probable that Europe 1s 
much indebted, for the continu- 
ance of its tranquillity, to the pa- 
cific diſpoſition of the French mo- 
narch, which is ſuppoſed with dif- 
ficulty to have reſtrained the acti- 
vity or reſtleſſneſs of a cloſe ally 
and powerful neighbour, as well as 
the ardor of the princes of the 
blood, the nobility, and the nation 
in general, who are thought to be 
eagerly difpoſed to a war. Indeed, 
from whatever cauſe it proceeds, 
the American party is ſo ſtrong in 
France, that it ſeems nearly to in- 
clude the whole nation, except the 
ruling part of the Court. How- 
ever that may be, the preſent diſ- 
poſition of that Court 1s favourable 
to the happineſs of mankind, and, 
in the preſent ſtate of affairs, par- 
ticularly fortunate to Great-Bri- 
tain, 5 — 
The military preparations, how- 
ever, in France, particularly on 
the ſea-coaſts, and the naval ar- 
maments, have been fo conſidera- 
ble, that no explanation which 
could be given of the motives, was 
ſufticient for a time to allay the 
alarm and apprehenſion which they 
excited, It was ſaid, that as the 
ſeas were covered with Engliſh fleets 
and American cruizers, and not 
only an actual war carried on, but 
ſuch armies ſent to the New World 
as had uever before appeared there, 


J 


effectually ſecure her colonies, and 


diſputes between that 


it became neceſſary. for France to 
arm in ſuch a manner, as would 


protect her commerce: That her 
engagements with Spain, and the 
| Detw: ower and 
Portugal, rendered it beſides ne- 
ceſſary, that ſhe ſhould be in ſuch 
a flate of preparation, as in caſe 
of a rupture would enable her to 
fulfil them : And that it was very 
extraordinary, that thoſe who, be. 
ſides being themſelves in the high. 
eſt poſſible. ſtate of warlike prepa- 
ration, had alſo ſent hoſts of arm. 
ed foreigners into the New World, 
ſhould make objections to their 
neighbours putting themſelves ina 
proper ſtate of ſecurity. Whatever 
ſatisfaction theſe anſwers afforded, 
no better could be obtained; and 
it is very probable, that a greater 
reliance was placed upon a knoy- 
ledge of the temper of the French 
Miniſters, 2 the cabals which 
prevailed in the Court, than upon 
any aſſurances they could have 
given. All together were not ſuf. 

cient to prevent alarm, or totally 
to remove apprehenſion, -. 
The Count de St, Germain, 
who in the preceding year had been 
recalled by the King to the ſervice 
of his country, and placed at the 
head of the War department, ven- 
tured upon a military regulation, 
which for a time made a great 
noiſe, and would, in a more tur- 
bulent ſeaſon, have been exceed- 
ingly dangerous. This was the 
ſuppreſſion of the Muſquetaires, 
and ſome other of thoſe corps, 
which being adapted more to the 
parade of guarding the royal per- 
ſon, than any real military ſervice, 
were ſupported at a prodigious ex- 
pence, without an adequate return 
of benefit to the ſtate. Notwith- 
e ſtanding 


fanding the evident utility of this 
reduction, and that the very conſi- 
derable ſums of money ariſing from 
the ſavings, were to be applied to 
increaſe the real ſtrength and ſecu- 
rity of the nation, by the eſtabliſh- 
ment and ſupport of effective 


marching battalions; yet theſe 


corps being compoſed of gentle- 
men, and their officers being of 
the firſt families in the kingdom, 
it occaſioned a prodigious clamour, 
and the fate of Struenſee, whoſe 
fall had been precipitated by a 
{imilar innovation with reſpect to 
the Daniſh guards, was loudly and 
repeatedly prognoſticated, if not 
threatened, as the certain doom of 
the author. Such is the power of 
habit, and ſuch the pride and plea- 
ſure which men find, and the mu- 
tual attachment they contract, 
when thrown into any diſtinct 
claſs that ſeparates them from the 
reſt of the community, that no 
women, in the caſe of being torn 
away from their huſbands, country, 
and all that was moſt dear to them 
by a mercileſs conqueror, could 
expreſs a more poignant grief, or 
ſhew greater Gs: 6 of deſpair, 
than thoſe brave men, whoſe cou- 
rage had at all times been diſtin- 
guiſhed, did upon this occaſion. 
Of this a more ſtriking inſtance 
needs not to be given, than that of 
the veteran commander of the Grey 
Muſquetaires; who, though the 
matter was fully known, and the 
corps he commanded aſſembled for 
the purpoſe of receiving the order 


of ſuppreſſion, yet is ſaid to have 


ainted away in their arms upon its 
being delivered. | 
Another remarkable circum- 

ſtance, which will ſtill more diitin- 
zuin this year in the hiſtory of 
trance, was the placing of Mr. 
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Necker, a fame and proteſtant, 
at the head of the Finances in that 
kingdom. This gentleman, who 


is a Swiſs by birth, is ſaid to poſ- 
ſeſs ſuch diſtinguiſhed abilities in 


every thing appertaining to his 


office, that his appointment to it 


could be no matter of ſurprize, if 


it had not been ſo directly oppoſite 


to the long eſtabliſhed maxims and 
policy of that nation. It affords 
one of thoſe inſtances which are 


now happily becoming general, of 


that enlargement of mind, and li- 


berality of ſentiment, which are 


daily gaining ground upon preju- 
dice and error. as | 
The vaſt expence at which Spain 


has continued, ever fince the af- 


fair of Alpiers, to augment her 


armaments by ſea and land, has 


given ſome alarms to different parts 
Indeed, nobody be- 
lieved that ſhe intended, for the 
preſent, to venture another attempt 


upon the coaſt of Africa. The 


great land and naval force which 
ſhe ſupported, and daily increaſed, 
in the Weſt-Indies, with the pains 
ſhe was at in rendering her princi- 
pal fortreſſes there as nearly im- 
pregnable as ſkill and expence were 


capable of making them, ſeemed 


to indicate either deſign or appre- 
henſtion in that quarter, while no 


colourable cauſe could be aſſigned 


for ſuppoling the latter. It is cer- 
tain, that the iſland of Jamaica 
was more than once ſeriouſly al rm- 
ed at the apprehended deſigns, or 
the movements of theſe torces in 

her neighbourhood,  _ 
A 4 with Portugal, about 
limits, on the borders of the Rio 
de la Plata, in South America, af- 
forded a favourable opportunity 
for continuing and increaſing theſe 
preparations. The--valt, and al- 
| moſt 
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moſt unmeaſureable countries, with 


the ill-defined, and nearly un- 


known limits, in thoſe halt-diſco- 


vered regions, will for ages afford 


opportunities of diſpute, as well 
through error as deſign. The Por- 
tugueſe ſay, that the Spaniards had 
ferzed a conſiderable tract of terri- 
tory, which had been repeatedly 
con firmed to them by different 
weaties, and guarantied by Great- 


Britain. However the matter of 
Tight may have been between the 


two countries, it is certain that the 


conduct of the Court of Liſbon 


was charged by their adverſaries to 
have been, in every part of their 


proceeding, full of artifice, fallacy, 
and breach of faith. 


Troops had been for ſome time 


ſent to che Brazils, unobſerved, 


and in ſmall numbers, until they 


at length amounted to a dangerous 


force; the marine was increaſed 
by the ſame imperceptible degrees, 


and every preparation for hoſtility 


and defence was carried on with 


the utmoſt privacy. They then, 
as the Court of Spain aſſerted, at- 
tacked, overpowered, and ſlaugh- 


tered the Spaniards, and took {&- 
veral of their forts, without apy 
fair or previous notice of hoſtility. 
That Court complained, that at 
the ſame time the moſt pacific ſen- 


timents were held out at Lisbon, 


the conduct of their Governors and 


Officers totally difavowed and con- 


demned, and the ſtrongeſt aſſuran- 


ces given, that all hoftility ſhould 
immediately ceaſe, and all poſſible 
ſatisfaction be made, as ſoon as the 


neceſſary inſtructions could arrive 
at the ſcene of action. Inſtead of 
the expected inſtructions, ftrong 
reinforcements were ſent out, to 
ſupport and extend the advantages 
already gained, . . » 1 


a molt dreaded ſway, hoth of 


*. 


In theſe circumſtances 
bodies of the Spaniſh forces, with 
a proper artillery, were advanced 


towards the borders of Fortugal, 


and France was called upon for 


the ſtipulated auxiliary affiſtance 


ſhe was bound by treaty to furniſh, 
in caſe of a war with that ſjate, 
The mediation of Great. Britain 
and France, or, perhaps more pro. 
perly, the pacific determination of 
the latter, prevented matters from 
proceeding to the laſt extremity; 


ſo that ſome fort of an impertect 


accommodation took place, Which, 
however, left ſufficient room open 
for renewing the quarrel. It is 
ſaid, that even the former of theſe 
Courts expreſſed the utmoſt diſap. 
probation of the conduct of Por. 
tugal in this buſineſs, and even de. 
clared, that it could not deem it. 
ſelf bounden by the defenſive trea- 
ties between both States, unleſs 

roper ſatisfaction was firſt given. 


The death of the King of Por. 


tagal, and the removal of his fa- 
vourite and prime miniſter from 
the government of that country, 
which he had long ruled with 
an unbounded, and to the nobility 


which happened ſince the cloſe of 
the year, have probably made a 
total change, with reſpect at leaſt 
to each other, in the political 
principles both of that and the 
Spanith Court. . 

We ſhall not dwell longer at pre- 
ſent on this ſubjeR, as the particu- 


lars fall more properly within the | 


year ſucceeding that whoſe events 
we now relate, and as the proceed- 


ings in South-America have not 


yet been fully known in Europe, 
As this is the æra of improve. 


ment in almoſt every part of 


Europs, Spain, which has been fo 


long | 


, large 
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wy 


long at a great diſtance, in that 
reſpect, behind her neighbours, 
ſ-ems now beginning to have her 
mare A policy, a little more 
liberal, begins to dawn in that 
country, which may perhaps turn 
the great natural advantages ſhe 
poileſfes in both worlds to ſuch 
account, as to raiſe her to the very 
felt rank in power and importance. 
But knowledge and literature, fo 
neceſſary to this progreſs, can 
ſcarcely have their operation to- 
wards ſo great an improvement, 
whiltt, at beſt, they can appear 
only in a ſort of diſguiſe, during 
the continuance of the inquiſition. 


duced only to a name; but at pre- 
ſent, it is ſaid to be revived on 
grounds with which we are un- 
a:quaiated, However, Spain has 
formed, and is ſaid ſtill to be 
forming, ſeveral moſt uſeful regu- 
Jations, for the improvement and 
extenſion of her commerce, parti- 
cularly by laying the trade to 
Mexico open to all her ports with- 
out diſtinction, and removing thoſe 
deſtructive reſtrictions by which it 
was confined to certain places, ſea- 
ſons, and a certain ſpecified num- 
ber of ſhips. Other meaſures 
equally aſefal in their ſeveral de- 
grees, and tending to the ſame 


ſpe&t to the government and con- 
duct of her colonies, and the efta- 
bliſhment of a regular mercantile 
correſpondence with them, It is 
even ſaid that the barbarous penal 
lac, which renders ir death to 
foreigners to hold any fhare in, 
whit 1s called, the trade to the 
Indies, will be moſt wiſely and 
detervedly abrogated, If theſe and 
lnilar meaſures are purſued even 
io a moderate extent, they will 


For a while, that tribunal was re- 


end, have been adopted with re- 
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ſoon produce unthought of effects, 
hoth in the face and ftate of that 
country. Foreign merchants, and 
the ingenious and induſtrious of 
all nations, will crowd into her 


maritime towns, which will be- ” 


come the ſeats of wealth and com- 
merce. The improvement of the 
interior country will follow un- 
bidden. 2 g 
The ſpirit of diſcovery which 
appeared in our late voyages, 
ſeems to have operated upon the 
Spaniards, and prompted them to 
acquire a perfect knowledge of 
thoſe ſeas and countries which 
they conſider peculiarly as their 
owu. For this purpoſe, Buccarelli, 
the Viceroy of New Spain, has for 
ſome time paſt ſent ſeveral frigates 
from Acapulco, to explore thoſe 
unknown, or barely diſcovered re- 


8a which lie to the North of 


California, Theſe adventures are 
ſaid to have been attended with 
ſucceſs, and that the voyagers 


have diſcovered an extenſive coaſt, 


inhabited by a docile and tractable 
people, among whom they have 
eſtabliſhed ſeveral miſſions. It is 


and other fiſheries, which they 
would admit of to a great extent. 
A new academy has been eſta- 
bliſhed in Madrid, under the laud- 
able title of The Friends of their 
„Country,“ which affords a ſtrong 
inſtance of the diſpoſition to the 
moſt uſeful improvements which 
at preſent prevails in that king - 
dom. The deſign of that inſtitu. 
tion is the encouragement of argri- 
culture, manufactures, arts, in- 
duſtry, and commerce. It is pa- 


tronized by the King, Who has 


afiigned an annual ſum of money 
| 3 to 


farther ſaid, that theſe diſcoveries 
are capable of ſome immediate and 
conſiderable benefits, by the whale, 
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to it for premiums, and the princes 
of the blood, with i 
and other of the moſt illuſtrious 
names in the kingdom, are among 
its members. 

The Houſe of Auſtria never 
erhaps made a more illuſtrious 
igure, not even in the height of 


* 


the power, victories, and glories 


of Charles V. than it does in its 
preſent beneficent repreſentatives. 
Among the moſt glorious acts of 
the preſent ſovereigns, is the 
aboliſhing of the torture with all 
its horrors in the hereditary do- 
minions, and the granting of a 
moſt liberal religious toleration. 
The latter has already been ob- 
ſerved, even in its firſt operation, 
to have produced, particularly in 
Hungary, the happieſt effects. The 
moſt mortal animoſities ſubſiſted 
between the Roman Catholicks and 
Proteſtants in that country, occa- 


ſioned by the power which the 


laws afforded, to the worſt mem- 
bers of one communion, (who are 
thoſe that are always buſy in ſuch 
matters) to grieve and harraſs even 


the beſt of the other. The taking 


away of this unnatural and ill-be- 


fowed power, and the removing 
all objects of contention, particu- 
larly the forced attendance of the 


Romiſh Clergy in ſickneſs, and of 


the Proteſtants at proceſſions, has 


likewiſe ſtrongly operated to ſubdue 
all animoſity and diſſenſion, and 


it probably may not be long, when 


both they, and the cauſes from 
which they originated, will be 
equally forgotten. | 
The ſame beneficence, attention 
to the welfare and happineſs of the 
people, -and regard to the rights of 
mankind, has been diſplayed in 


Bohemia, where the peaſants upon 


the imperialdemeines have been diſ- 
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charged from the ſtate of villainage 
in which they had hitherto been fe- 
tained, and thoſe extenſive trad; 
portioned out into moderate lots, 
and let to them upon leaſe, not on] 
at equitable but eaſy rents; whilf 
even taſk-work, the only remaining 
mark of ſervitude, is allowed to 
be commuted for by a ſmall yearly 
ſum of money. Nor are the im- 
mediate benefits of this meaſure 
its only object, it being intended 
and hoped, that the example will 
be followed by the Bohemian nobi- 
lity, and that it will be a means 
of weaning them from thoſe re. 
mains of antient barbarity, which 
render them at preſent ſo tenacious 
of a power, that deprives their 
vaſſals of all the rights of human 
nature, and of which even the 
ſovereign could not venture to 


ſtrip them by force, 


One Bolts, a German, who had 
acquired a large fortune in the ſer- 
vice of our Eaſt India Company, 
but who, to all appearance, from 
an impracticable temper, and a 
turbulent litigious diſpoſition, in- 
volved himſelf in ſuch troubles 
by quarrels with our Governors 
abroad, and law ſuits with them 
and the Company at home, as 
greatly diſarranged his affairs, part- 
y with a view of retrieving them, 
and partly, it may be ſuppoſed, 
through revenge, has this year in- 
duced the Emperor to revive the 
long abandoned ſcheme of inſtitut- 
ing a company, and opening a 


trade to the Eaſt- Indies. Every 
body knows the alarm which the 


Oſtend Company excited in the 
maritime powers, and the effectual 
meaſures which they uſed for its 
ſuppreſſion. Such is the ſtate of 
affairs at preſent, and ſo much 
perhaps have ſentiments and opi- 
| OG nions 
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and general caſt of thinking, tend 


nions changed ſince that time, 
that this meaſure is paſſed . over 
without notice. Indeed ſuch great 
diffculties attend all new eſtabliſh- 
ments of this kind againſt powerful 
concurrents already in poſſeſſion, 
that this ſcheme will probably fail 
without any direct interference of 
the commercial ſtates. 


Ruſſia ſtill continues to move in 


that ſuperior ſphere of conduct 
which has for ſome years excited 
the admiration of the world. Great 
and ſplendid actions, adorned by a 
noble magnificence, and a muni- 
ficence only ſuited to the reſources 
of ſo vaſt an empire, throw a 
luſtre all round, which dazzles the 
eyes of the beholders, and afford a 
permanency to the government of 
Catherine, which was little to be 
expected, either from the diſpoſi- 
tion of the people, the uncertain 
tenure of arbitrary power, or many 
inauſpicious circumſtances which 
attended its commencement, In- 
dividuals feel themſelves partakers 
in the exalted ſtate of the whole, 
and that ſenſe influences their con- 
duct. A Captain of a Ruſſian ſhip, 
forgetting all ſober maxims of pru- 
dence, with a noble generoſity, 
bazards the loſs of life and pro- 
perty, and encounters what is ſtill 
more dreadful than either, the 
danger of ſlavery, in boldly cut- 
ting a rich Chriſtian prize out of 
a fortified piratical harbour in, 
Barbary, ſcorning all benefit to 
himſelf or his brave crew, other 
than the glory of the act, with the 
pleaſure of reſtoring liberty to the 
captives, and their property to the 
pillaged. Perhaps there is an in- 
termediate period, between the 
roughneſs of barbariſm, and a re- 
fined. ſtate of cultivation, in all 
brare nations, when the manners, 


rulers o 
Great downward, none equalled in 
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to produce that peculiar character, 
which conſtitutes and diſtinguiſhes 
what is underſtood as an age of 
chivalry or heroiſm. } jen 
The attention which has been 
Paid this year to the increaſe and 


improvement of the Ruſſian naval 


force, ſufficiently ſpeak the inten- 
tions of that government, if other 
evidence was even wanting, to 


advance ſpeedily into the firſt claſs 


of commercial and maritime power. 
But of all the vaſt projects which 
have engaged the attention of the 

f that empire from Peter the 


magnitude, that which not only 
occupies the contemplation. of the 


preſent Empreſs, but is ſaid to be 


already, in ſome degree, under- 
This is no leſs than the 
union of the remote and inland 
Caſpian Sea, with the far diſtant 


frozen and boundleſs Northern 


Ocean. However extraordinary 


this ſcheme may appear, and ho-- 
ever difficult it may prove in the 


execution, it is at preſent hoped, 
that by the means of canals, with 
the junction of ſeveral navigable 
rivers, it will not be found im- 
practicable. If it ſhould ſucceed, 
It will undoubtedly exhibit the- 
greateſt monument of human in- 


duſtry, and the moſt extraordinary 


inland navigation, that has ever 
been known, „ 
Great pains are uſed, and no ex- 


pence or encouragement ſpared, to 


indace foreigners to people thoſe 


vaſt deſarts which overſpread a 


great part of the empire, and 
dich, in many places, require 


only cultivation, to produce, in the 


greateſt plenty, every thing neceſ-. 
ſary to the ſubſiſtence and ;joine 


of mankind. Theſe means; joine' 
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190% HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
with the inducement of an un- 
bounded toleration in religious 

matters, have ſucceeded ſo hap- 


pily, that twelve new colonies, com- 
prehending above 6000 families, 


are already eſtabliſhed on the bor- 
ders of the Wolga. In order to 
facilitate the commerce and com- 


munication with China, and to 


prevent the great expences attend- 


tion 


— 


of China, 
Ferna, who had eſcaped the double 


ang Caravans, no leſs endeavours 


have been uſed, to form a cultivated 


tract along the courſe of the road, 
through thoſe wide and void regions 
which ſeparate the two empires. 


Towns and villages have been foun- 


| ded at proper diſtances for this pur- 
poſe; and as a rampart at the head 

„neee 
Puoͤoöoliſn farmers were eſtabliſhed dur- 
| Ing the war, in the country imme- 


ſeveral colonies of 


mediately adjoining to the confines 
As theſe poor emi- 


orrors of war and oppreſſion 1n 


their own country, were liberally 


provided with ſtock and all ne- 
ceſſaries, and began to taſte the 


ſweets of ſecurity in perſon and 


property, the new ſettlements flou- 
riſhed accordingly, until the rapa- 


city of the Governors, encouraged 
by the ſuppoſed impunity which 


their diſtance from the feat of go- 
vernment, and the means they poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſuppreſſing information and 


complaint, would afford, changed 
the pleaſing proſpect, and had 
nearly accompliſhed their ruin. 


he vigilance of government has 
ſaved the poor people from deſtruc- 
A rigorous enquiry is com- 
menced into the conduct of their 
oppreſſors; and nobody will regret 
the ſeverity of a Ruſſian puniſh- 


ment upon this occaſion. 


e. 


curred, as to fulfilling a part of the 


conditions which were included or 


7 


former in the Black Sea, the Me. 


was fixed, upon that commerce 


celebrated with the uſual 


. 


ſuppoſed in the late treaty of pez 

between Ruſſia and the 3 4 
which particularly related to the 
freedom and extent of navigation 
and commerce claimed by the 


diterranean, and the paſſage through 
the Dardanelles, and to the troubles 
excited by the contending Khans in 
the Crimea, only indicated in 2 
ſmall ,degree, thoſe differences, 
which fince the cloſe of the year 
have riſen to a conſiderable height, 
and ſtill afford room for apprehen. 
ſion of their being the means of 
renewing the troubles between the 
two powers. Theſe will of courſe 
become objects of future obſerya. 
tion. They were indeed ſo little 
expected or thought of, that the Am- 
baſſadors on both ſides quitted the 
oppoſite courts, with every mark of 
favour, and appearance of corgial 
friendſhip; and a great Ruſſian 
trading houſe was eſtabliſhed at 
Conftantinople, endowed with very 
conſiderable excluſive privileges, 
and under the immediate patronage 
of the Empreſs, whoſe foundation 


which is now in diſpute. 

The Grand Dutcheſs 3 
of Ruſſia having un- April 26th, 
fortunately died, without the feli- 
City of leaving an heir to inherit 
that empire, the great affair of the 
ſucceſſion was a matter of too much 
importance, to be governed or li- 
mited by thoſe forms which prevail 
in common caſes of the ſame nature, 
The Grand Duke accordingly paid 
a viſit to the court of Berlin towards 
the cloſe of the ſummer, where he 
received the Princeſs of Wirtem- 
bergh as a bride from the hands of 
the King of Pruſſia, The marriage 
was in ſome time after OR. 7th, 


pou) 


pomp and magnificence at Peterſ- 


botge 8 
The war withPerſia, in concurrence 


with all late events in which the 
Ottoman power and ſafety are con- 
cerned, has proved unfortunate to 
the Porte, The ancient, venerable, 
once great, and even of late con- 
ſiderable commercial city of Baſ- 
ſora, after a ſiege of more than 
: twelve months, was 
April 16th. at length compelled, 
by dint of ſickneſs and famine, to 
ſubmit to the Perſians. The de- 
fence of that city reſted upon the 
government of Bagdad, which, in 
the preſent flate of Perſia, would 
have been fully competent to the 
purpoſe, 1f the diviſions and diſ- 
orders which extend through that 
vaſt and unwieldy empire, had not 
rendered all its parts inefficacious. 
The family of Omar Pacha, king 
advantage of the venality an 
weakneſs which have ſo long de- 
graded government in its ſeat, had 
for ſeveral years, without affuming 
the title, or pretending to its rights, 
in reality exerciſed all the powers 
of ſovereignty in the extenſive pro- 
vinces which compoſe the impor- 
tant frontier of Bagdad. The time 
which ſhould have been now al- 
lotted to the public defence, was 
applied to the remedy of this evil; 
and that not being eaſily com- 
paſſed by force, recourſe was had 
to intrigue ; money and promiſes 
had the deſired and uſual effect upon 


the great men of the country, and 


fo powerful a party was formed 
apainit the unfortunate Omar, that 
his head with his vaſt treaſures were 
brought in triumph to Conftanti- 
nople. Such was the inglorious 
compenſation which the Porte re- 
ceived for the loſs of Baſſora. 

A new Baſha who ſucceeded 


HISTORY.OF EUROPE. Pig 


Omar, having neither power nor 


influence in the country, was ea- 


fily defeated bythe Perſians, at the 
head of ſuch a ſmall and ill-formed 
force, as he was able to raiſe for 
the relief of that city, Though 
Baſfora ſubmitted upon compoſi- 
tion, the Perſians, according to the 


barbarous maxims of the eaſtern 
world, were guilty of great ex-. 


ceſſes and cruelties, the former of 
which extended even to the chriſtian 
merchants, who ſuffered conſider- 
ably upon this occaſion. This 
ſucceſs encouraged Kerim Khan, 
the Regent of Perſia, to ſend a 


conſiderable army under the com- 


mand of his brother, againſt the 
government and city of Bagdad. 
Here his hopes were effectually 


checked. The great men of the 
country, uniting now in their own -/ 


defence, totally routed the Perſians 
with great flaughter, 
The numerous ſons, family, and 


officers of the unfortunate Chiek 


Daher, have been hunted with a 


rage as cruel and unremitting, as 
the avarice which principally ex- 


cited the purſait was boundleſs. 


Unhappily for them, the taking of 
new treaſures from time to time, 


have kept up the ardour of the 
chace, and it will probably only 
end in the extermination of the 
whole race. It would ſeem won 
derful, if long and conſtant expe- 
rience had not rendered it familiar, 
that in that vaſt extent of the globe, 
through every part of which the 
poſſeſſion of riches is, with ma- 
thematical certainty, attended with 


inevitable deſtrucion, and yet, that 


the avidity of accumulating wealth, 
is at leaſt as ſtrong in thoſe re- 


gions ſo unfriendly to property, as 


in any other part of the world. 
It ſeems remarkable, that the 
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5 magnifcence, ſplendodr, and even 


the munificence of Prince Repnin, 
during his ambaſſy at Conſtanti- 
nople, was a moſt grievous eye- 
| fore to the Turks, who conſidered 
it as a kind of inſult, and an oſten- 
tatious triumph over them, in con- 
ſequence of the loſſes and diſ- 
475 of the late war. This jea- 
ouſy was ſo prevalent, particularly 
among the common people, that 
the Grand Vizir was obliged to 


take effective meaſures, to prevent 


its being productive of inſult or 
miſchief. | 8 | 
Great efforts have been uſed 
fince the peace to reſtore and 
ſtrengthen the Turkiſh marine, 
and ſeveral ſhips ef war of great 
force, and upon a new conſtruction, 
"have this year been launched at 
Conſtantinople. Equal pains have 
been taken to ſtrengthen the for- 
treſſes on the Danube and Neiſter, 
and every thing of late tends to 
Mew, that the ſtrongeſt jealouſy 
prevails with reſpect to the navi- 
ation, and the greateſt apprehen- 
on of the power, which Ruſſia 
will poſſeſs in conſequence of it 
upon the Black Sea. It can ſcarcely, 
however, be magined, that the 
Porte, in its preſent ſtate, will 
venture upon a new war with Ruſſia, 
unleſs encouraged to it, by an aſ- 
ſurance of the moſt powerful ſup- 
port on the ſide of Europe. 
The northern kingdoms afford 


traffick. 


pany had of late 
as well by a decline of commerce 


little matter for obſervation thi, 


year. Sweden continues to be po. 
verned with great moderation, ang 
apparently to the ſatisfaQion of 


the people, whilſt the King is 


equally induſtrious and ſucceſsfy] 
in placing it in a moſt reſpectable 
ſtate, with reſpeC both to its land 
and naval force. As this ſeems to 


be an ara, when the opulence 


of merchants particularly excites 
the envy and avarice of Princes, 
who not content with the power 
would become univerſal. traders, 
and monopolize alſo the commerce 
of the earth, the Daniſh King haz 


ſhewn his approbation of ſolaudable 


a ſyſtem of regal policy, by abo. 
liſhing the Guinea 5 {be tak- 


ing all their affairs into his own 


hands, and appointing a few of his 
officers to manage the future 


The States of Holland have re. 
newed the charter of their Eaſt 
India Company upon ſuch liberal 
terms, as might be expected in a 
commercial and wiſe common- 
wealth, F na, that the Com- 

uffered greatly, 


as other loſſes, they accepted the 


ſum of two millions of florins for 


a new charter for thirty years, 1n- 
ſtead of three millions,, which they 


had paid for the former, under the 
| ſame conditions, and for a 
term. 


like 
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JEING: new- 3 * 
if was obſerved at court, 
and elſewhere, as uſual, {For the 
Ode performed at St. James's on 
the occaſion, pleaſe t6 turn to our 
article of Poetry for this y rang 

The town of Notfolk, the beſt 
ſea-port, and moſt flouriſhing 
town, in Virginia, Was, all to 
three houſes, barnt * Shortly 
after the E made them - 


ſelves maſtets of New: Providence, 
one of the Bahama iſlands, with a 


{mall fleet of ſeven fail, which af 
their return met with the Glaſ 15 
man of war, and attacked her. 

as to the details of theſe events, _ 
ethers of the ſame. kind, we muſt 
leave them, as making part of the 
unhappy war between. the mother 
country and her corny. to the 


RONIGLE, 


' 


7 


* their n in the mitts 


tary ſervice. | 
2M of a gf r from Paris, of 


45 Menn N js Das- 


gig. [ng pra ve 
which. had been Ang 
at a ſmall diſtance to the ſouthwar 
of the town, in 1773, of a AE eras | 
piece of antique 


* 


ofaic, th ey. had ; 
ſcontinued their. reſearches ih 

4 motiuments of antiquity, ti 
11 patronage Wen to the 
75 


the governor of the 
vince, bad bac 0 


hneider, painter, an 
Ne {chool of drawing, at 74 15 ya 
College. in that town, i, . | 
his reſearches in the 
where the firſt piece of 9 2 was 
found. By the 17 * of this at- 
cites found many PIECES, OL mar- , 
ble, curious for their. 


able pen which favours the public ſculpture.;. and a. -DIACE ff. 
vith the kiſtorieal t of this work, was diſcovered, Jar arger and mote 
Mr. Melliſh contracted with the 1 8 ILY This 
commiſſioners of the. vs: A tour, fe an 
office, for 1006 oXen,. at 1104 | in b aan, 
per hundred weight; no. cri- nd, 1 on whic 
terion of the priee of ſuch provi- are es, One half - 
lions at this time. who eatlx ri- | 


An ordinance Was publiſhed at. 


Paris, granting a general pardon to 
all — which it was com- 


puted that upwards of 20,000 men 


| pear car . 
ed, and av if flying from a ſoldier, | 
armed with a lance, who Ain TP | 
aut of. hi. l th 


would return to the ſervide ;- and E 


that. — — 


ſhall not for the 


vith death, but be ſent ——— at of other 
the fortifications far a longer derm 4 Sa: 


Vor. XIX. 1776. 
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ſize, are in the Grecian dreſs. 
Above the tablet are five meda- 
lions ; one repreſenting the head of 
Meduſa ; and the others, the four 


ſeaſons, with their particular at-. 
tributes. The reſt of this rich 


pavement conſiſts of twenty-ſix 


compartments, alternately ſquare 


and round. The whole is bounded 
by a border of exquiſite taſte-and 

Mr. Schneider, by a contrivance 
of his own, raiſed this Moſaic 


Without injuring it, and ſent it to 
the college, where it remains a 
precious monument to all th& Io vers 


of the fine arts. ; | 

In purſuing his reſearches, with 
an ardor. increafed by ſucceſs, he 
has diſcovered a ſecond pavement 


in white Roman Maſtic, inter- 


ſperſed with fragments of the moft 


uncommon marbles, ſcattered, as 
it. were, by chance; the whole po- 


liſhed, producing a beautiful ef- 
fe, and forming a very hard body. 
Some of this kind of marble has 
likewiſe been depoſited in the ſame 
college, The analytical decom- 


_ poſition of this fictitious marble, 
might prove very uſeful to our 


0. 
dern workers in flucco. “ 
In conſequence of the pregnancy 
of the firft and favourite ſultaneſs 


of the Grand Signior, which was 
lately notified in form, His High- 
neſs granted permiſſion to the 


Chriſtians throughout his domi- 
nions, to repair ſuch of their 


churches as mi ght have ſuffered by 


the ruins of time. Thankfully 
availing themſelves of this per- 
miſſion, the Chriſtians worked 


night and day for the reſtoration 


of their places of worſhip. One 
of the Turkiſh emirs, however, 
viewing this privilege with a jea- 
Ious eye, employed every artifice 
to inſtigate he people to revolt; 
9 * 4 2 


k $5.4.” 


inſomuch that the ſultan found 


himſelt at length conſtrained h 


policy, to revoke the permiſſion he 
had given to the Chriſtians, and 


to iſſde an order, that ſuch of their 
» . * 4 £ 
religious edifices as had been fe. 


paired, ſnould be inſtantly demo- 
liſhed. By this event. not only 
Chriſtianity muſt ſuffer ſome decay 
in the 'Furkiſh dominions; but 
many beautiful reliques of ancient 
architecture, upheld by Chriſtian 


piety, may periſh paſt the poſl. 


bility of being retrieved. 

The lottery fintſhed draw- 
ing at Guildhall. _ - 34. 
_ Being. Twelfth-day, the _. 
lord - chamberlain of the tl. 
king's houſhold, in the abſence of 
his Majeſty, made the uſual offer. 


ing at the altar, of frankincenſe, 


myrrh, &c. and alſo a purſe of 
gold, to be- diſtributed among the 
poor.” 12 585 = ; Tab + T1 
Began, attended with an , | 
high eafterly wind, one of Ye 
the greateſt falls of ſnow that has 
happened: in England in the me- 
mory of man; and it was followed 
by fo intenſe a froſt, that, the 
barometer; at times, funk two or 


three degrees lower than it did in 


the great froſt which began during 
the laſt days of 1739, and con- 
tinued about three months in 1740; 
and, by the 16th, the Thames was 
entirely frozen over at Mortlake. 
Nor was this inelemeney of the 
weather confined to our ifland. 
The Sound itſelf, that vaſt body | 
of water which ſeparates Denmark 
from Sweden, was frozen over as 
hard as during the above great froſ; 
d that even heavy-laden ſledges 
crofled it with ſafety. On the 24 
of February, here in England at 
leaſt, the wind, which bad con- 
tinued eaſtetly from the beginning 
of this Wimstion, turned m0 the 

= 075? A 10088, 
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ſouth, and gave every thing 
ferent appearancge. 

The many and great inconve- 
niencies and evils uſual, on theſe oc- 
caſions, in a country like this, where 
they are ſeldom felt, and of courſe 
little provided en it would be 
unneceſſary to dwell upon; ſuch 
as ſnow-drowned fields, obſtructed 
roads, ſtoppage of handicraft la- 
bour ; and their natural conſe- 
quences; and 7 . K conſidering 
the humanity which now univer- 
fally prevails, '1t, might be equally 
unneceſſary to KN 4 upon the re- 
lief afforded by thoſe in rich, and 


a dif- 


ſuffering brethren. Their Ma- 
jeſties behaved. on the occaſion 
with their uſual. benevolence ; as 
did likewiſe many corporate bodies 
and individuals; particularly the 
city of London, and the nobility 
and gentry throughout England, as 
well on their eſtates, as in the 
places of their reſidence; and, to 
crown all, their aſſiſtance was given 
moſtly in kind; that is, in bread, 
broth, and coals; by which means 
the profligate and the inconſiderate 
were, in a great meaſure, prevented 
from making any improper uſe of 
it. V 
On this occaſion we would beg 
leave to recommend to our readers 
the peruſal of accounts of ſome 
perſons who lived a long time in-a 


valanza, from a neighbouring ſteep 
mountain, which he may find- in 
our Firſt Volume, p. 297; and in 
our Eighth, p. 85: as likewiſe that 
of an article relating to heat and 
cold; and another, concerning the 
freſhneſs of ice water obtained from 


of our preſent volume. | 
In the mean time, the following 
Patcutars relatin g to the great frol 


* 


even eaſy, circumſtances, to their 


houſe buried by a ſlide of ſnow, or 


ſalt. water; both. in the ſecond part 


# 


3 [115 
in 1739 and 1749. may not be un- 
entertaining. It began on the 24th 
day. of December: the, day after 
it was very ſharp, the wind blow- 
ing north-eaſt, and continuing ſo 
till the. 29th, When it changed a 
little to the ſouthward of the eaſt, 
about eaſt- ſouth-eaſt, and blew 
hard; the cold was then very ſe- 
vere; water thrown up fell down 
in ice; and the mercury in the 
thermometer fell to 25 degrees be- 
low the. freezing point. On the 
zoth, the cold ſtill increafing, it 
fell to 32, which. was lower than 
ever it had been remembered in 
England. On the 3 iſt, towards 
the evening, the wind being much 
abated, the ſeyerity of the froſt 
was not ſo great; and there was 
ſome appearance of a thaw on the 
1ſt and 2d of January; but on the 
3d, in the evening, the froſt ſet in 
again, with greater violence than 
ever; and on the Ach, in the morn- 
ing, the mercury fell one degree 
lower than it, had been before. 
when there was an uncommon 
great hoar, and the air was ſo ſharp 


and penetrating, as to render it 


difficult for ſtrong perſons to endure ; 
the cold; and vegetables in gene 
ral ſuffered prodigiouſſ. 

The river Stour, which 8. 

runs through Canterbury, * 
was ſo ſwelled by the heavy rains 

that fell for three preceding days, 

that the ſtreęts contiguous to the 

river were one continued torrent, 

and moſt of the houſes filled to the 

beight of four feet. Nothing could 
equal the diſtreſs and confuſion oc- 
caſioned by this deluge, but the 
readineſs of the inhabitants whom - _ 

it did not affect, particularly the 
two members, to contribute to =... 
relief of the poorer ſufferers, _ 


A young fellow was ſhot dead in _ 


attempting to rob the Norwich 
(HT 2] | | coach, a 
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time enough to fave the firſt chan. 


\ 


a 


coach, near Newmärket. He ap- 


E to de the fon af an inn- 


* 


eeper, who had run through a 
coufiderable fortune, 
driven to neceſſity. 

About one this morning, a wo- 
man who lived in that part of Pa- 
ris, called Je Palate, where the courts 

of juſtice are kept, having the mis- 


and was 


fortune to fall afleep, with a chanf- 


frette, or ſmall 


to keep themſelves warm in cold 
weather; the fire communicated 
itſelf to her cloaths, immediately 
ſtifled ber, and then ſpread inſen- 


ſibly, till one of the office-keepers, 
awakened by the ſmoke, gave the 


alarm through the palace; — but 


too late for himfelf, for the pro- 


pid, that he was ſwallowed up in 
the flames. It then caught the pri- 


greſs of the fire became now ſo ra- 


ſon of the Conciergerie, and ex- 


- tended itſelf to the ſhop-keepers 


hall; by which, there being a com- 


munication from the great chamber 
to the holy chapel, the conſtagra- 
tion became 1 Cad WD ; 

The firſt obj 

to remove the priſoners into places 
of ſafety ; but, in the firſt moments 
of terror, ſome of the criminals 


had addreſs enough to eſcape The 
guards, the 


firemen, the French 
city guards, horſe and foot, and all 


the orders of Mendicant friars, aſ- 


ſembled to aſſiſt in extinguiſhing 


the flames; but, notwithftanding 


all their endeavours, part of the 


Conciergerie was deftroyed, and 


the fire caught the court of Aids. 
Many of the public offices were 


burnt, and ſeveral toy-ſhops, with 
all their ſtack, intirely conſumed. 


A Capuchin friar, and another 


perſon, were loſt by the ſudden 
falling of a great beam. This fire 


Was not got under till noon ; but 


— | 5 K 8 


chapel, the treaſury, and the de. 
poſitary of the repiſters of parlia. 
ment, with the greateſt di culty, 


livres; that of the court of Aids at 
two hundred thouſand ; and that 


pot with charcoal. 


burning in it, ufed by women there private ſufferers a thouſand loui 


liberally to their relief. 


Southwark, the trial of the prin- 


when, after a trial of ſeven hourg! 
ect of attention was 


."EOUPE; 75s 


tide ran up the river at the rate of} 


ſels were driven from their moor. 


ber of the court of aids, the holy 


The king's loſs, on this occaſion 
was computed at two millions of 


of individuals, at much about the 
ſame ſum. His majeſty ſent the 


d'ors; the queen, two hundred; 
and many of the richer inhabitant; 
of Paris contributed, hkewiſe, very 


Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of 
the weather, his Majeſty Wesel 
on Clapham Common, the firſt and 
ſecond battalions of foot, lately 
arrived from Gibraltar; after which 
they were ordered to prepare im. 
mediately to embark for America. 

Came on at St. Margaret's Hill, | 


cipal rioter at a riot at Vauxhall, 
on the laſt night of the laſt ſeaſon, 


he was fined, and obliged to gin 
ſecurity for his good behaviour 
two ycars. The fine was pal 


This night the wind blew 
ſo hard at eaft, that te 


fix miles an hour; and feveral vel 


ings by its violence. 

At about three clock L 
in the afternoon, her Royal 
Highnefs the Dutcheſs of Glen} 
ceſter was ſafely. delivered of 1 
prince, in the Teodole palace it 
Rome; their Royal Highneſfſey 
hoaſhold and ſome Englifh geitte- 
men were preſent, as witneſſes 0 
teſtify the event; and on Monday 
the 12th of February, the neu. 
born prince was baptized 


— 


Rev. Mr. Salter, and called Wil- 
liam Frederick, in the preſence of 
all the Engliſh gentlemen then at 
Rome. The Duke and Ducheſs of 
Saxe-Gotha,' and the Margrave of 
Anſpach being ſponſors, | 
About the ſame time, Archangelo 
Caſelletti, bookſeller, who had leave 
from the Duke to inſcribe to him 
ſome dramatic pieces, was baniſhed 


that capital, for having omitted the 


title of Royal, after that of High- 
neſs, at the head of the dedication. 

There was an execution at Ty- 
burn; and another on the 17th; 
for the particulars of which we be 
leave to refer the readers to our l 
volume, as belonging to our ac- 
count of the laſt Old-Bailey ſeſſions, 
held in the year 1775. 

Ended the ſeſſions at the Old- 
Bailey, which began on the 10th, 
when five priſoners, capitally con- 
victed, received ſentence of death, 
viz, two for highway robbery ; 
one for a ſtreet robbery ; one for 
' houſebreaking ; one for a bur- 
* glary; and two for coining. The 
two laſt moved in arreſt of judg- 
ment; one of the highway robbers 

vas executed the 19th of February; 
Hand the reſt were reſpited. _ 
6 . ch. It appears, by letters of 
been. this date, from aples, that 
Mount Veſuvius had at laſt, after 
threatening an eruption for ſome 
time, actually burſt an opening 


about half way up, from which the 


lava ran at firſt towards Atrio del 
Cavallo, and then towards Otta- 
jama, but ſo gently as not to do 
tne country any great damage. 
ok In a piece, intitled, 

The ancient Teſtimony 


and Principles of the People called 


Quakers, with reſpe& to King and 


Government; and touching the 


Commotions now prevailing in 
theſe (Penſylvania and New- Jerſey) 


and other Parts of Amgrica,”” ad- 


; 4 


and dated at Ph 


dreſſed to the people in general, 
Bea! , 


that reſpectable part of the com- 
munity profeſs their juſt and ne- 
ceſſary ſubordination to the king, 
and thoſe Who are lawfully placed 
in authority under him, that they 
may live a peaceable and quiet 
life, in all godlineſs and honeſty, 


under the government which has 


been ſet over them by God, whoſe 
peculiar prerogative, they ſay, it is, 


for cauſes beſt known to himſelf, 
to ſet up and put down kings and 


governments, 1 


Mr. Dunning having a | 


moved the court of King's- 4th. 


* 5 


Bench to make abſolute a rule 


for a mandamus, to replace in his 


office the clerk of the pariſh of 
Hampſtead, who had been diſ- 
charged by the reQor, as having 
added indecently in giving a kiſs 
to a bride, to whom he had ſtood 


father, as ſoon as the ceremony - 


was over, the. court declared the 
clerk, after appointment, a ſer. 


vant to the pariſh, and not diſ- 


chargable at the pleaſure of rector 
or curate, the office being of a 
temporal, not an eccleſiaſtical na- 
ture; and made the rule abſolute. 
'The following hand-bill . 
was delivered to the mem- 75*** 
bers of the two houſes of parlia- 
8 
To the parliament :— A ſuf- 


ering and afflicted people moſt hum 
bly and ſolemnly beſeech and im- 
plore every member of parliament 
to put a ſpeedy ſtop to the further 


effuſion of the blood of our Ameri- 
can brethren ; that peace and tran- 
quillity may be reſtored to the royal 
breaſt, and glory commerce, and 
felicity, to the whole empire.” 

A cauſe of an extraordinary na- 
ture came on in the court of Chan- 
cery, upon a bill brought by an 

H] 3 


elphia this day, 
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apothecary at Bath, againſt a gen- 
tleman of Huntingdonſhire, for 
the recovery of 1001. lent to the 
gentleman's wife. 
were briefly as follows: The de- 


fendant, in poſſeſhon of about 


40001. per annum, married a lady 
In 1757 who brought him 20,0001, 


In the year 1769, being in a very ill 


ſtate of health, ſhe was adviſed by 
her phyſicians to go to Bath. The 
defendant ſnewed much reluctance, 


raiſed ſeveral objections to her go- 


ing, and ſeemed likewiſe not much 


pleaſed with her being obliged to 
uſe his new chaiſe ; but at length 


he , conſented, gave her fifty 
pounds to defray the expences ; 
and afterwards remitted her more 
money, but in very ſmall ſums, the 
greateſt remittance not exceeding 
twenty pounds ; ſo that the lady, 
notwithſtanding the moſt frugal 
manner of living, was obliged to 
exceed her allowance, and borrow 
1001, of the plaintiff, to clear her 
bills before ſhe could leave Bath, 
giving him a draft for the ſame 
upon her huſband. The only ex- 
travagant article which appeared 
againſt her, was half-a-gyinea for 
Tome moſs roſes, In the ſummer 
after her return ſhe grew worſe, 
and died, The plaintiff then ap- 
_ plied to the defendant in town, for 
payment, but was told to ſeek his 
remedy at law, the defendant. be- 
ing determined (without compul- 
bon) not to pay a ſhilling. But, 
upon hearing counſel on both ſides, 
che court decreed payment of the 
money with full coſts of ſuit, _ 

. Ai late paſtoral letter from 
* the ſynod of New-York and 
Philadeiphia, to the congregations 
throughout America, was delivered 
at the doors of the Houſes of Lords 


and Commons, 


1 


d H R ONT EEE 


The merits. 


the jewels which it contained; 


Cilintereſtedneſs, he aſſured her of 


A placart was publiſhed at Co. 
penhagen, dated the 15th inſtant, 
excluding all foreigners from em. 
ployments in the Daniſh domi- 
nions, except thoſe who were or 
ſhould be naturalized, #4; 
The Pope lately granted | 
to the whole chriſtian world, 31k, 
an univerſal jubilee, which is to | 
laſt fix months, to be computed, 
in the different countries, from the 
day of the publication of the bull 
in them ; and to extend to thoſe 
who had already obtained the in- 
dulgencies in Rome during the 
courſe of the laſt year. 
The following extraordinary 
affair lately happened at Liſbon. 
A poor widow came ſeveral times 
into the antichamber of the court, 
and, though frequently ordered 
to retire, conſtantly returned the 
next day, ſaying, ſhe muſt ſpeak to 
the king. At length it happened, 
that ſeeing his majeſty paſs by, 
ſhe immediately advanced towards 
him, preſented him with a caſket, 
and ſpoke to him as follows: Sire, 
behold what I have diſcovere 
among the rubbiſh of ſome of the 
buildings ruined by the great 
earthquake in 1755. I am a poor 
widow, and have fix children, 
That caſket would relieve me from 
my preſent diſtreſſes, but I prefer 
my honour, with a. good con- 
ſczence, to all the treaſures in the 
world, I deliver this to your ma- 
jeſty, as to the moſt proper perſon 
to reſtore it te its lawful poſſeſſor, 
and to reward me for the diſ- 
covery. The king immediately 
ordered the caſket to be opened, 
and was ſtruck with the beauty of 


a —_- TD we. a6 ee. >... fo BE 


a ww 


after which, ſpeaking highly in 
praiſe of the widow's honeſty and 


e N 


eich]. His majeſty farther ordered, 
after the real proprietor ; and, if it 
frould prove fruitleſs, that the 
jewels ſhould be fold, and the pro- 


widow and her children, 

A new print of M. de Voltaire 
has lately been publiſhed at Paris, 
with the following lines under 1t, 


written by M. Dorat: 


"A 


Ninon, | 8 

De Virgile àtrente Ans il ceignit la 
Couronne, | | | 

Des Lauriers de Sophocle il orna fon 
Automne, . 4 22 

I! pare ſon Hiver des Fleurs d' Ana- 


Diop, the isth inſtant, Mrs. 
Fleanor Willis, who had been 


ſeventeen children, aged 105 years, 
in Beech Lane. | 


the celebrated commedian of Drury- 
Lane I, = oo 

Mary Coon, aged 112 years, at 
Weſtborough, in Ireland, _ ©. 
The 18th, Mr. John Leach, 
maſter builder, in the 106th year 


to the laſt. 
Not many years ago, there died, 


pears by Lord Lyttleton's works, 
a honeſt Welch farmer, who was 
05 years of age: by his firſt wife he 
tad zo children; by his ſecond 10; 
by his third 4 3 and by two concu- 
vines 7, His youngett ſon was 81 


body, attended his funeral, 


» 
1 


that proper enquiry ſhould be made 


duce appropriated to the uſe of the 


II vit le dernier Siecle expirer chez 


married to four huſbands, and had 


The 16th, Mr. Thomas Weſton, 


of his age, He retained his memory 


in the neighbourhood of Feſtiniog, 
in Merionethſhire, Wales, as ap- 


years younger than his eldeſt, and 
500 perſons, deſcended from his 


/ 


C H R O N 1 C- E,s E. [1 19 : 
lis protection, and immediately or. e 
dered her 20,000 plaſtres [38. 7d. 


0 


ONES CU ARS: 
A proclamation having g. 
been this day iſſued by the 5 * 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, laying 
an embargo, for an unlimited time, 
on all proviſions of whatever kind, 
except to Great-Britain, and the 
Britiſh dominions not in rebellion, 
to which ſalted beef, pork, bacon, 


and butter may be ſent by per- 
' miſſion" of an Engliſh act of par- 


liament ; George Ogle, Eſq; pur- 
ſuant to a promiſe made by him in 
the Houſe of Commons in Ireland, 


where the force of ſuch a 73 


mation was warmly debated, ſoon 
after paſſed an entry in the cuſtom- 
houſe of Dublin for three hundred 
barrels of beef, to be ſhipped forth... 
with in a veſſel then in the river of 


that city, bound for Bourdeaux, 


A clergyman, who this af. b. 
ternoon preached a charity 885 
ſermon at a church in the city, 
during his diſcourſe, pulled out of 
his pocket a news- paper, and read 
out of it the following paragraph. 
viz, © On Sunday the 18th of 
January, two ponies ran, on the 
Uxbridge road, 20 miles for 20 
guineas, and one gained it by about 
half a head; both ponies ridden 
by their owners.” Alſo another 
paragraph of the like kind, of a 
race on the Rumford road on a Sun- 


day. He made an apology for | 


reading part of a news-paper 1n the 
pulpit, ſaid he believed it was the 
firft inſtance of the kind, and he 
ſincerely wiſhed that there never 


might be occaſion forthe like again. 
He then pointed out the heinous 
ſin of Sabbath-breaking, and what 


a ſcandal ik was that ſuch actions 
ſhould be practiſed in a chriſtian 
country by men of property, Who 
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| ought to ſet a good example to the 


lower clafs of people; and pas un- 
noticed by thoſe who had authority 
to puniſh the offenders : he added, 


that ſuch wickedneſs. would have 


been ſeverely puniſhed by Maho- 


metans; how much more ought it 
to be by chriſtian magiſtrates ! 


Came on in the court of 
g's -Bench, before the 


Right Hon. Lord Mansfield, the 


| sch. ; 


tions. 


- 2 


the trial of Benjamin Cholſey, for 
wilfol and corrupt perjury upon the 
trial of the merits of the petition of 
Mr. Beckford and Mr. Calthorp, 
reſpefting the Hindon election. 
Lord Mansfield, in his charge, 


' remarked, that on one or other 


fide the moſt impious and audaci- 
qus perjury had þeen committed. 
His Lordſhip, however, left the 
Jury intirely to their own opinions, 
who, after withdrawing for about 
a quarter of an hour, brought the 
Defendant in, guilty,  - 
Sir Robert Ainſlie, ap- 
- pointed ambaſſador at Con- 
ſtantinople, took leave of his ma- 
jeſty, and received his laſt inſtruc- 


12th, Was decided in the court 

af Common Pleas, the long 
conteſted cauſe, wherein Mr, Ra- 
faet, an Armenian merchant, late 
of the province of Owd, in the 
Eaft-Indies, * was plaintiff, and 


Harry Vereiſt, Eſq; late governor - 


of Bengal, was defendant, The 
action was brought for the defen- 


dant's aſſaulting and impriſoning 


the plaintiff in the Eaſt-Indies. 
Upon the trial of the cauſe at 
Gaildhall in the ſittings after laſt 


term, before the Right Hon. Lord 


Chief-juſtice De Grey, the Jury 


found a verdi& for the plaintiff ;, 
but, as objections were raiſed by the 


counſel for the defendant, that in 


Turkey company, Lord 


hurſt, was plaintiff, and the Rev, 


% WY 


— 


point of law (ynder the Particular 
circumſtances of the caſe) the action 
would not lie in our courts of lay 
at Weſtminſter againſt him, the 
jury found a ſpecial verdict, pe. 
ſerving the point of law for the 
determination of the court of Con. 
mon Pleas ; and, in caſe the court 
ſhould be of opinion that the action 
was maintainable, they gave the 
plaintiff 4ooo]. damages. The 
caſe was argued on the th inſtant 
in the court of Common Pleas by 
Mr. Serjeant Glynn, for the plain. 
tif, and Mr. Serjeapt Adair on the 
part of the defendant; and this | 
day the judges delivered their opi. 
nions, in which they were unani. 
mous, that the action was well 
ſuſtained, and of courſe decreed 
the defendant the 4000l. damages, 
and coſts of ſuit. 9 

At a general court of the & 
North was unanimouſly choſen 
governor, in the room of the late 
Earl of Radnor, | 

Came on in the court of 11 
King's- bench, before Lord 9. 
Mansfield and a ſpecial jury of the 
county of Mideſex, a cauſe where- 
in John Potter Harris, Eſq; of Bag, 


John Craven, of Barton-Court, 
Berkſhire, defendant, for criminal 
converſation with the plaintiff's 
wife ; when the jury, after going 
out of court a ſhort time, brought 
in a verdict for the plaintiff, with | 
300ol. damages, and coſts of ſuit, 
A cauſe was tried in the yoth 
court of King's-bench, 
Weſtminſter, before Lord Mans 
field and a ſpecial jury, wherein 
Mr. Towſey, of Clement's- Inn, 
was plaintiff, and a gentleman of 
the county of Worceſter, defendant, 
The cauſe was brought by indift- 
52 wal WN ent 


ment 15 

for wilful and corrupt perjury on 
late occaſion. After a hearin 

near ſeven hours, the judge ſum 

med up the evidence, and 95 
his charge to the jury, who with 
drew, and in half an hour returned 


the defendant guilty 11 wilful 
a, corrupt Terug He was 
e to be broug t up the firſt 
day of next term, m order to re- 
ceive ſentence. Great numbers of 
perſons of diſtinctjon, and ſeveral 
| members of the lower aſſembly, ap- 
reared in behalf of the priſoner, 
Sir Stephen Theodore Janſſen 
having ſignißed, the 4th inſtant, 
his intention to reſign the office of 
Chamberlain, on account of 18 
bad ſtate of health, the lee ion ot 
a proper perſon to ſucceed hi 
came on this day at Guild- hp 
the candidates, My. Wilkes, and 
Mr. Hopkins, alderman af Broad- 


hands appearing in fayoux af the 
former, he was declared duly elec- 
| ted. But Mr. Hopkins, not con- 
tent with this deciſion, demanded a 
poll; which being granted, the 
number of votes at the concluſion 
of it on the 26th, appeared as fol- 


lows, / 


upon which Mr. Hopkins was de- 
clared Chamberlain. 
The total number of. pollers 
at this election was 5597, which 
1s 1049 leſs than at the conteſted 
election for the ſame office, be- 
tween Boſworth and Selwyn. 
The following is a liſt of thaſe 
entlemen who have vor Cham- 


CHRONICLE 


ainſt the faid gentleman herlaips from the Revolution to the 
preſent 2 | 


FA enjo 


and delivered their verdict, find- 


treet Ward; when the TG of 


4 For Mr. Hopkins 2887 8 

| | Mr. Wilkes — 2710 
'1 Majority for Mr „Hop- "SINE: 
} kins — * 177. 


lei 


Upon an average 
oyed. the office nine a 


1688 Sir Peter Rich 


1603 Sir = Rahinlon, 


1696 Sir Thomas Cyddon., 
1702 Sir William F * 
1718 Sir George Ludlam. 
1727 ͤ Samuel Robinſon, Eſq; 
1734 Sir John Baſwarth. 
at 1 Sir Thamas Harriſon. 
765 Sir 4 Theo, Janſſen, 


1776 Benin Hopkins, Eſq; 

It is ſomewhat remarkable, that 
at the general election in 1761, the 
number of the livery who then 
yoted, amounted. to 2989 At 
the general election in 17 2 
daun r 92 to $697. A 
at the proſent election far Cham: 

erlain, the amount is 5,597 3 ſa 
ry in the three elections 597.3 . al. 
luded to, there has been a regular 
nd Uh gradual decreaſe of one hun- 

ed ollers. | 

When Mr. Hopkins hall been 
declared duly clefted, Mr. Wilkes, 


in an harangue, in which he * 


his uſual compliments to corrupt- 
ing miniſters, and the directors of 
the bank, as having interfered an 
the occaſion, &c. &c, and accuſed . 


the latter with haying lent govern- 


ment eight millions of money, 
without the conſent of the pro- 
Rey; invited the livery to meet 
im on the ſame ſpot, the Mid. 
ſummer day following, to aſſert the 
rights of a free election, as well as 
their own dignity and importance. 
This challenge was anſwered in 
another ſpeech by Mr, Hopkins ; 
upon which the friends of both ſub- 
ſcribed towards the expence of the 
conteſt. Alderman Bull ſubſoribed 
one hundred pounds in favqur of 


Mr. W 1. and twelve Alder, 
mes 
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men ſubſcribed fifty pounds each 
in favour of Mr. Hopkins. Before 
this election came- on, a court of 
common council reſolved, that 
every future chamberlain © ſhould 
give 40,0001. ſecurity for the 
faithful "diſcharge of his office; 
and voted Sir Stephen Theodore 
Janſſen the thanks of the city for 
his paff . 
"og His Excellency the Count 
-I% ge Guines, the French am- 
baſſador, having received his let- 
ters of recal, took leave of his ma- 
jeſty, leaving M. Garnier chargé 


des affaires till another ambaſſador 


arrives. 


The ſeſſions ended at the Old 


Bailey, when four convicts receiv- 
_ ed ſentence of death, two of whom 
ſuffered on the 12th of April; viz. 
one for a highway robbery z and 
the other for houſe-breaking. 
„„ By a letter of this date 
from York, it appears, that 
counterfeit guineas of the date 1775 
were now in circulation, and ſo 
well executed that it was difficult 
to diſtinguiſh them from the real 
ones. On comparing them with 
the latter they will be found rather 


25th. 


larger, paler, and thinner, and 


defective in the milling. In the 
counterfeits there is not the hol- 
low between the forehead and the 
noſe diſcoverable in the real ones. 
In air they weigh 6 d. above the 

ſtandard, and only 148. in water. 
-.1, A deſperate attempt was 

a 6th. «; | b 
made by the felons in 
Maidſtone gaol to eſcape, but was 
happily defeated by the vigilance 
and reſolution of the keeper. 
It being the day for carrying 
ſome convicts on board a tranſport, 
the felons concluded the keeper 
himſelf would go with them as 
uſual, and that conſequently they 
ſhould have only the turnkey, or 


4 8 * 1 * 4 7 I * 
cn PO N POO 


ſome ſervant of the keeper's to eq, 
counter with; but the keeyer 
having reaſon to ſuſpect ſone 
ſchemes were on foot, Prudently 
ſtaid at home, ſending his turnkey 
with proper aſſiſtants to put the 
tranſports on board. Betpeen 
four and five in the afternoon, jug 
before the time of locking all yy, 
twenty-four of the moſt daring of 
the felons, having found means tg 
get off their irons, ſuddenly ſcizeq 
and ſecured two of the keeper's 
men, and with knives at their 
breaſts ſwore they would murder 


them if they did not let them out, 


andattempted immediately to make 
towards the Fore-Gate, but could 
not reach 1t before the keeper had 
caught the alarm and appeared 
with a blunderbuſs, which pre. 
vented them on that fide; They 


then changed their attack, and en. 


deavoured to make way through | 
the keeper's apartments, {wearing 
they were determined to get out, 
or die in the attempt. Here the 
keeper expoſtulated with them 
again and again, defiring them o 
deſiſt, and retire peaceably ; but 
all to no purpoſe ; they ſtill ſwear- 


ing they would one and all eſcape, 


or die in the attempt. The keeper 
was now under the neceſſity of 
threatening to fire upon them, if 


they did not retire, and, on their 
not retiring, fired accordingly 2 


blunderbuſs loaded with ſmall thot 
amongſt them, and wounded three 
or four of the moſt daring (who were 
charged with highway robberies) 
in the legs. Whereupon finding, 
that the keeper was as reſolute a 
themſelves, and that he bad allo 
now good aſſiſtance, they began to 
retreat, and were ſoon maſtered ! 
and properly ſecured without far- 
ther miſchief. 'To the honour of 
the poor debtors, they did not 2 
| OM 
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d. ü 2 
en of Weſt-India plan- 
ters and merchants, having lately 
attended Lord George Germaine 
and Lord North, and given each 
a ſeparate memorial, ; requeſting, 
in conſequence of their lordſhips' 
inclinations, publickly declared to 
aft and relieve the ſugar colonies, 
that the diſtillation of grain ſhould 
be ſtopt, and the duties on rum 
Jefſened, with a view of increaſin 
the conſumption of that article, 
and thereby enabling the Memo- 
rialiſts to ſupply themſelves with 
lumber, now, on account of the 
troubles in America, riſen to a 
moſt exorbitant price, each of their 
Jordſhips delivered a verbal an- 
ſwer, amounting in the whole, that 
the propoſitions cannot at preſent 
be complied with. Probably ſuch 


as interfering too much with the 
huſbandry of the mother country. 
Ch About eleven o'clock 
. while the piquet-guard was 
off duty, a terrible mutiny hap- 
pened among the tranſports and 
ecruits confined in the Savoy gaol, 
znen near forty found means to 
cape, by breaking through a back 


geting over the wall, the tide being 


dier was now ordered to bid them 
lo; and, on their refuſal, to fire. 
de orders were obeyed, and on 
is wiling the laſt of them, the 
ell were ſecured, 5 | 

Lord Viſcount Pitt, (fon of the 
ul of Chatham) lately reſigned 
5 commiſſion as enſign in the 47th 
ziment, now at Bolton, his lord- 
ip being determined not to ſerve 


r // ON 


S 3 80 wes v 


other country and her colonies, 


? 
J 


ith the felons in this deſperate 


compliance might be looked upon 


indow near the water tide, and 


own, to the craft on the river, A. 


de preſent war between the 


> © Two Indian chiefs, who 
lately arrived in town from 
Canada, were introduced to his 
majeſty at St. James's by Col. 
1 and graciouſly receiv- 
ed. | 5 0 
An oak-tree lately cut through 
on the eſtate of Dennis Rolle, Eſq; 
near great Torrington; in Devon- 
ſhire, meaſured in the body thir- 
teen feet ſix inches diameter: two 


couple danced a country-dance on 


the ſurface, the fiddler ſtanding in 


A Corner. 


Diop, the 6th inſtant, the 


Rev. Evan Lloyd, A. M. Vicar 
of Lanfair, near Ruthim, Denbigh- 


ſhire, and author of ſeveral inge- 
nious poetical pieces. 


The Rev. Mr. Ziegenbagen, 
upwards of 53 years chaplain of 
his Majeſty's German chapel at 


St, James's. | 
The 19th, Mrs. Elliſon, in Weſt- 
gate, Newcaſtle, poſſeſſed of a 
kortüne df e l. 
The 21ſt, Mr. Movat, ſurgeon, 
at Laugholm in the Shire of Dum- 
frees, aged 136. . 
The 22d, Mr. Joſeph Collyer, 
tranſlator of the Meſhah and Noah 


from the German. and author of 


ſeveral uſeful works, in Barns-row; 
Illington. Hey e 

Mr. William Horſley, aged 75, 
author of the Periodical Letter, 
entitled The Fool. e 


Mr. Livingſtone, one of the 


heads of the Congreſs at New 
York, and father-in-law to the 
late General Montgomery. | 

John Manners, commonly called 
My Lord Manners, at Dryfield, in 


the Eatt- Riding of the county of 


. 8 
David Brian, of Tinncrane, in 
Ireland, aged 117. 
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7 Being St. David's day, 
oft. the Ka FM Saint of Wales 
the Rewards of the ſociety of An- 
cient Britons waited on his Rqyal 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales, to 
compliment him on the occaſion ; 


the ſupport of that uſeful charity, 
for the education of poor friendleſs 
Welch children, in London: and 
the fum of 4641: 10s. 2d. was col- 
lected for the ſame laudable pur- 
poſe, at their yearly dinner. 
A peace between the Eaſt-India 
company and the Marattoes, on 
very advantageous terms to the 
former, was ſigned at Loonan, and 
proclaimed at Bombay the 12th 
gs | By 
d. . Came on in the court ef 
1 5 King's-bench at Guildhall, 


before Lord Mansfield and a ſpecial. 


Jury, the cauſe relative to the elec- 
tion of Mr. Hart ſome time ago to 


the aldermanſhip of Bridge Ward, 


in the room of the late Sir William 
| Stephenſon, when the jury, after 
withdrawing for about a quarter of 
an hour, brought in a verdict, that 
Mr. Hart was duly elected. 
About nine at night, a fire broke 
out in the ware-houſe of Meſſ. Cox 
and Bigg, printers, in the Savoy, 
Juſt after the journeymen had left 
the office. 
every poſſible effort to ſtop its pro- 
greſs, the warehouſe, the printing- 
_ office, and the dwelling-houſes of 
the two partners were, in a ſhort 
time, conſumed, together with two 
warehouſes filled with books be- 
longing to Mr. Cadell, and Mr. 
Elmſly, of the Strand, and ſeveral 
contiguous buildings. It was with 
the utmoſt difficulty that the two 
German chapels were faved, 


=o 


ilates, now recruiting in Ham- 


greateſt ſucceſs, as they enliſted 
men of every country, provided 
they were ſizeable, and not too 


| old; and gave a large bounty. 
when he was pleaſed to make them 85 „ 


a preſent of 100 guineas towards 
that the Free Maſons there, con. 


And notwithſtanding 


men were going to ſuffer. Upol 


ſtance being made 


| There were no leſs than "IM 
parties, from ſo many different 


burgh. The Hanoverians had the 


By a letter from Naples of 
the 5th inſtant, it appears, 34. 


tinuing to frequent a lodge near 
Cape Demonte, notwithſtanding 
the publication of an edi& bie 
prohibited them from holding clan. | 
deſtine aflemblies ; the government 
being informed thereo . cauſed the 
lodge to be ſurrounded this day, 
and all who were there to be ar. 
reſted and put in priſon, | 
The Houſe of Commons N | 
paring thought Oper to. 4 
addreis his majeſty relative to 
cloathing the foreign troops inf 
Britiſh pay, with the manufactures 
of Great Britain; his majeſty was 
pleaſed to anſwer, that being al- 
ways defirous to give every encour-J 
agement in his power to the manu- 
faftures of Great Britain, he will 
uſe his endeavours, as recommended! 
by the ſaid addreſs, | 
Juſt after two men, convicted 
of robbery, in Dublin, and or- 
dercd for execution, had received 
the ſacrament from the ordinary 
who in the moſt folemn manner 
declared their innocence, but were 
about to be pinioned, prepa 
ratory to their execution, tuq 
other criminals, confined for ſtreets 
robbery, declared themſelves to va 
the perſons who actually committee 
the fact for which thoſe 1nnocen 


this, the Sheriffs waited on th 
Lord Lieutenant, and the circum 
known to hig 
- Excellency 


EH R dN e b fs 


© xcellency, a reſpite Was immedi- 


ately granted. 


The ſubjects for the prize medals | 5 A 
Fhe anniverſary ſermon 


left by the late Sir William Browne, 
for the preſent year, are: For the 
Odes, Bellum Amoericanum. For 
the Epigrams, Tneft ſua Gratia Par- 
vis, The Epigram prize medal 
vas not diſpoſed of laſt year; two 
therefore will be given the preſent 
year, if any Epigrams appear to 
deſerve them. + | : 

The two gold medals given an- 
nually by the , 
chancellor of the Univerſity of 
Cambridge, for the encouragement 
of claffical learning, are this year 
adjudged to Mr. Foſter, A.B. of St. 
ſon's college, and Mr. Wake- 
ßeld, A. B. of Jeſus college. 


Mr. Alderman Oliver 


7. havin moved the Houſe of 
Commons, that the reſolution of 
the 8th of May, ordering the attor- 


rey-peneral to profecure Richard 


Beckford, Eſq; for employing an 
agent to endeavour to bribe ard 
co:r0pt certain voters of the bo- 
rough of Hindon, be reſcinded ; 
he was warmly fupported by Mr. 
Dunning, and oppoſed by Sir 
George Vounge and Mr. Geqrge 
Grenville, Br FL 


ing at length put, it paſſed in the 


— 


negative without a diviſion. 


The college of commerce of Sire- 


den has fent circular letters fo aft 
the miniſters and conſuls of that 
kingdom NC in foreign coun- 
mes, defiring them to tranfmft an 
exact liſt of al the Swediſh mer 
chants, traders, and artiſts, Who 
ar ſettled at their refpective places, 
in order to find out the motives that 
induced them to quit their native 
country, and endeavour to prevent 
fach e for the future; a 
thing, which it is Tmprobable they 
ſhould erer be able to effect, tif! 


duke of Grafton, 


But; the queſtion be- 


they ean changs their ſoil and cli- 
mate, and have feformed their con- 
W 


to recommend the inſti. th. 
tution of the ſociety for the recovery 
of drowned perforts was preached 
at St. Andrew's, Holbortr, by Dr. 
Dodd, to a 9 Femme congte- 
pation, Twelve of the perſons 
who had been retoyered through 
the means of this inſtitution at- 
tended, among 'whom was ati 


be 


five minutes under water. 
reader will find 4 fall account of 
this uſeful inſtitution, and the pro- 


pereſt methods to recover perſons 
n ſimilar ctrcumftanices, in our laſt 


- 


volume. 1 995 
A cauſe between Alderman 


Newnham and the churchwardens 


of the pariſh in which he Lives, hav 
been lately decided in favour of 
the latter. The object of litfga- 


tion was, whether Mr. Newnham, 


as an alderman of the city, was 
compellable to ferve the office of 


| churchwarden, to which he Hack 
deen elected, but refuſed 10 ſetye, 
üöpon a fappoſition that he was 


legally exempted from the duties 


it by his magifferial character: 
and the court of aldermen adviſed 
him to try the point. But it row 
appears, that no gentleman,” be- 


cauſe he chuſes to All an employ- 


ment of honout, is to be diſcharged 


from his parochial obligations, 
wherever he may be an inhäbi- 
nr: HH IMG, 100 Mg TS 


One day laſt week; as one Kin, 


chey, a private ſoldier in the 


guards, who thing up his pay in 


order to be permitted to follow his 


own buſineſs, was lamenting his 


hard fate in dratying a lot to go to 


America, and being thereby 
and ckil- 


obliged to leave his 


dren 
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dren. to the pariſh,; Henry Francis, 
a comrade of his, who happened to 
be ſtanding by, went directly, 
without ſaying any thing to him, 
to the commanding. officer, to 
whom he painted the poor fellow's 
_ diſtreſs in the beſt manner he was 
able, and added, that as he him- 
ſelf was a ſingle; man, and free 
from any incumbrance, he was 
very willing to ga in his place, 
The officer, pleaſed with the man's 
generoſity and, ſpirit, accepted his 
offer, told him he was a brave fel- 
low, and, giving him half a crown 
to drink his majeſty's health, pro- 


miſed to be his friend. 
13th. 


Too ſhip loads. of da- 
' maged cats, that had been 
ſpoiled by long keeping, were ſold 
at the Hermitage for 48. 6d. per 


quarter. On this occaſion it may 


not be improper to obſerve, that, 
by an act of the 11th of George 


II. any perſon or perſons keeping 


a quantity of grain of any kind on 
board any ſhip, veſſel, lighter, &c. 
on the river Thames beyond the 
time preſcribed. for clearance at 


* 


the cuſtom-houſe, ſhall forfeit ſhip 


and cargo to the conſervator of the 


ſaid river. TY: 11 Ea : | 
1 Meſſrs. Rumbold and 
A Sykes, the late ſitting mem- 


bers for Hindon, in Wilts, were 
found guilty of bribery at the laſt 
election, at the proſecution of the 


attorney-general, by order of the 
[er 34/7 656-055 apes 
In a court of common council, a 
motion being made and carried by. 
a great majority, that the thanks 
of this court be given to Dr. Price, 
for his excellent pamphlet on civil 
liberty, juſt publiſhed ; and alſo, 


that the freedom of this city be 
preſented to him in a gold box of the 
value of 50l.“ both were ſoon after 


done ; when the doctor wrote Mr. 


* g 
, - f " 25 g * 
9 . vt + » - * 4 ; . 


convey to the lord mayor, the al. 


they have received from a body 


the firſt city in the world, and ſo 


ing conſtitution, and preſerve us 


in his dominions, not to permit the 
utility of its-members. The moſt 


ö Lk gd <0 Le 
has always been public education. 


j * 


Rix, the town clerk, the followin 
letter, which was ordered to be 
entered in the city journals. 

ee 8» TONE 
I requeſt the favour of you to 


dermen, and commons of the city 
of London, in commons eouncil af. 
ſembled, my warmeſt. acknowleds.. | 
ments for the very - condeſcending | 
reſolution of thanks, with which | 
they have. honoured my Obſerya- | 
tions on Civil Liberty. Thoſe 
Obſervations were written with no 
other intention, than to plead the 
cauſe of liberty and juſtice, and to 
remind this country of the dreadful 
danger of its preſent fituation ; the 
teſtimony of approbation, which 


ſo reſpectable, annually elected by 


diſtinguiſhed for giving an ex- 
ample of zeal in the cauſe of liber- 
ty, will, it may be hoped, lead the 
public to fix their views more on 
ſuch meaſures as ſhall ſave a fink- 


from impending calamities, _ . 
I am, Sir, with great reſpect, 

4 8 ; 5. Yaur's, &c. "WT, 
2 © Rienany Prices, 
A proper explanation between 
the Pope and the king of Pruſſia, 
which had till now retarded the 
abolition of the order of; Jeſuits in 
the Pruſſian dominjons, has at 
length taken place, the court of 


declaration. His P ruſſian ma- , 
jeſty would by no means renounce 

his on intereſt, but conbine it 
with that of the Pope, and meant 
by ſuffering the eſuits to reſide 


we 


exiſtence of the ſociety, but the 
« " " 9% 13 24 . 
important object of a ſovereign, 


In 


In a ſtate like Pruſſia; where there 


ligions, education muſt be various, 

and the inſtrution'6f a million and 

q half of catholics, which are in 
different parts of Pruſſia, is no 
ſmall concern. This agreed to, 
and the ſociety aboliſhed; his ma- 
jeſty will not aboliſh the functions 
they filled, which were the inſtrue- 
tion of youth in religion and the 

catholic theology. Theſe are the 
only functions which his majeſty 
will permit them to continue, 
which appears evident from his 
declaration, that it was indifferent 
to him whether they changed their 
name of Jeſuits, their habits, their 

rows, and all their interior rules, 
if their functions were left them.“ 

The king's troops eva- 
17th, cuated Boſtonn © liv 
left the Univerſity. of Oxford one 
hundred and ſixty pounds per an- 
num, to be given to a perſon WhO 
ſhall preach eight ſermons in the 
courſe of the year, againſt diſſen- 
ters or heretics. The preacher is 
not to receive the money till he has 
delivered a copy of the ſermons to 
the head of each houſe. No perſon 
can be appointed twice, nor any 


of either of the Engliſh Univerſſ- 
tes, Oxford or Cambridge.. 1 212 
loch. Some detachments from 
n. the three regiments of. foot 
guards deſtined for America, Were 

rviewed by his majeſty, accom-2 
panted by the duke of Wirtem-! 
berg, and attended by the duke and 
ducheſs of Northumberland; an 
many officers and other perfonsſof 
great diſtinction, as alſo onciofi the 
ladian chiefs, who was habited in 
the dreſs of his country, over an 

Engliſh ſuit of clothes. He Wore 

a enſign's breaſt · plate; carried a 
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re ſo many different ſects and re- 


A gentleman lately deeeaſed has 


perſon who is not at leaſt A. M. 
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war hatchet in his hand, and his 
face was painted as with ſtreaks of 
blood. Both officers and men gave 

reat ſatisfaction on the oc aſion 

th wore the ſame uniform, with 

their hair dreſſed in the ſame man 
ner, which they are to continue to 
do abroad, that they may not be 
diſtinguiſhed by the riflemen, who 
aim particularly at the officers. 
Moreover, the men, on a few field 
days, which for ſome time con- 
ſtantly-ſucceeded this review, prac- 
tiſed firing at a target, to be a bets 
termatch fortheriflemen. They had 
felt caps, with black feathers, pre- 
ſented them before their departure. 

At a quarterly raise 
court of ik India gift ch. 
ſtock: at their houſe in Leadenhali-- 
ſtreet, it appeared that the debt to 
government on the iſt inſtant, was 
reduced from 1,400,000 I. to 
420,000]. and the company was 
otherwiſegin a good ſituation 

Mr. Wilkes moved the Houſe 
of Commons for leave to bring in 
a bill for a more fair and, equal. 
repreſentation of the people in the 
Haaſe of Commons; but after 
ſome very jocular treatment, it 
paſſed in the negative, without'a 
diviſton “ S r S0tT 

of 


The Duke of Bridge- 4 f " 
water's! canal to Liverpool . 2 
was compleated, and the:;yeſſtls:; 


went through it to Mancheſter the 


two days following; nay, ſome of. 
them returned to Liverpool the: 
third. To make this junction, a 


mile wasccompleatly cut, and four? 


capital bfi built, between the; 
22d ane and the 22d of 


March, in which time there tre 


twentys one days hard froſt; and very 


bad weather. 80 ſingular a tranſ- 


action cannot be equalled. 
At one of clock, the Lord Cabin” 
Croſby, 


n 
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Crbſbys Oliver, Townſehd; Bull 
and. Lee; the Shetiffa, 62 Com- 
r 
lain, and other city officets, went 
James's; and after being joined 
by the Recorder in Pall-Mall, pre- 
ſented an addreſs and petition to 
his majeſty; which being rather 
too long for this part of our. work, 
and too important to be abridyed, 
woe ſhall give it, with his majeſty's 

anſwer, in one of the ſubſequent 
Parts. 31 5 FOG LOS 16 Th 6 A Belg 4 
244 The Continental Con- 

9 greſs iſſued a proclamation 
to impower the inhabitants of the 
Colonies tinder them, to craize on 
the ſhips of their eneinies, and re- 
galate the diftribution of the prize 


| money, &C. . 
z ch. The following bills re- 
25 royal aſſent by 


ceived the 
The bill for puniſhing mutiny 
and deſertion, and for the better 
payment of the army in North- 
America. EEE USL 1,00 
Ihe bill to diſcominue — 
payable on the 1mportation of tal- 

arora, and greaſe, for a 


— 


The bill to continue an act for 


aying a duty of two penhies Scots 
2 b a ale . for ſale 
The bill for defrayang the charge 
of che pay and cloathing of the 
militia out of the land-tax. 
The bill to rectify miſtakes in 
the names af the commiffioners ap- 
pointed to execute the land-tax act. 
T be bill to enable his majeſty to 
make leaſes, copies, and grants of 
offices, lands, & in Cornwall. 
Phe bill for making a navigable 
cut or canal from or near Stour- 
bridge, in Worceſterſhire, to join 
the Staffordſhire and Worceſtert 


SCE OL 


applicable to charitable uſes, &. 


exefted themſelves in giving them 


the riches of the inhabitants, were 


\ 8 
4 f 


ſhire! canals, at or hear | 
in Staffordſhire . Mouton 
. The bill ts build fn iron brides 
abroſs the rever Severn, from Ben. 
thallim, Salop, to the oppoſite 
ſhore at Madeley wood: 
Tue bill fot better ſecuring + 
fand, belonging to certain — 
of the Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane, 


And alfo to ſeveral road, inclo. 
ſure, naturalization, and other pri. 
vate bills. l 

At two in the afternoon, there 
fell in Lorraine ſuch a prodigions 
quantity of hail and rain, that in 
leſs than half an hour, ninety- nine 
houſes, compoſing the lower and 
principal ſtreet of the village of 
Tremont, were intirely laid under 
water, and filled with mud and 
hail ; ſeveral of the inhabitants 
were drowned, or - buried under 
the ruins of their houſes, and the 
reſt; to the number of five hündred, 
muſt have periſhed with hunger 
and cold, had not their neighbours 


aſſiſtance, particularly the Abbeys 
of Trois Fontaines, Jandeures, and 
8. Hoil, and the regular clergy, | 
who parted with their cloaths to 
them: All the poultry of the vi- 
lage, with five hundred and thirty. 
five head of cattle; which formed 
deſtroyed,” and the territory laid 
walk. to . 

The driver of a hackney- 63 
coach was brought before 
the Lofd Mayor at Guildhall by 
two Cuſtom - Houſe officers, charg 
ed with aviag two dead bodies 
id his coach. Fe offreers account 
of the matter was as follows, The 
day befote about four in the morn: 
ing, as they were going over Lon. 
don bridge, they obſerved a cond 

driving very precipitately, vhich 


gabe 


— 
= 


— 


* 
* 


2 


— 
od 
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ham ſuddenly fell down, and ſo 


gave them a ſuſpicion that ſome 
zun goods were concealed therein; 
and on calling to the coachman to 
top, he drove the faſter ; on which 
one of them preſenting a piſtol, 
and threatening to fire at him, two 
men jumped out and ran away, and 


the coach ſtopped ; the officers 


proceeded to examine it for their 
ſuppoſed prize, but, to their great 
aſtoniſhment, they found the body 
of an elderly man and that of a wo- 
man, quite naked, with each a rope 
tied round its neck, put into two 
ſeparate ſacks; there were three 
bruiſes about the body of the man, 
and neither of them had been dead 
2 long time, —The coachman ſaid, 
he took up his fair in Shore- 


ditch, was ordered to drive to St. 


George's hoſpital, and he knew 
nothing more of the matter. How- 
ever, on his taking the bodies, by 
the lord-mayor's order, to the offi- 
cers of Shoreditch pariſh, they 
were found to be thoſe of two pau- 
pers who had lately died in their 
workhouſe, and which were ſup- 
poſed to have been ſtolen out of 
the burying-ground, for the uſe of 
the ſurgeons; a thing not very 
luprifing, conſidering the careleſs 
manner in which ſuch poor people 
are generally buried in London, as 
the reader may ſee by turning to our 
lecond part, p. 119. n 

Four days after the remains of 
more than one hundred dead bodies 
were diſcovered in a ſhed in Totten- 


dam Court Road, ſuppoſed to have 


been depoſited there by traders to 


the ſurgeons; of whom there is one, 
Kt 13 ſaid, in the Borough, who 
makes open profeſſion of dealing 
in dead bodies, and is well known 
by the name of the Reſurrectioniſt. 

The tower ſtanding in the centre 
of the pariſh church of Bucking- 

You, XIX. oe EE”. 


much damaged the reſt of the 
building that the whole was daily 
expected to be in ruins.  _ 
Some time ago, a citizen, who 
had raiſed himſelf to the diſtinction 
of a common-councilman of one of 


the wards of this city, and then 
had the misfortune to fail, and be 
obliged to compound with his cre- 


ditors, called them together, to 
acquaint them he had embarked 


in another buſineſs, in which it had 


pleaſed God to bleſs his honeſt en- 


deavours with ſucceſs, and paid 
them every ſhilling of their debts. 


At the ſame time he deſired one of 


them, who was churchwarden of 


his pariſh, to accept his benefac- 
tion of 20l. towards the cloathing 


of the poor children, during the 


late inclement ſeaſon of the year. 


23d. Died, Doctor Robert 
James, author of the Medical Dic- 
tionary; and inventor of the cele- 
brated fever powders known by 


his name; in Bruton- ſtreet. 


Lately, George Goodman, in 


Jamaica, in the 105th year of his 
age, and immenſely rich. | 


"24th, Mr. John Harriſon, in- 


venter and conſtructor of the fa- 


mous time keepers for ee 


the longitude at ſea, in the 84th 
year of his age, at his houſe in 
Red-Lion-ſquare, Holborn. Mr. 
Harriſon had received, as a reward 
for his uſeful labours, ſeveral 


thouſand pounds of the money of- 


fered by parliament for factlitatin 


the means of diſcovering the lon- 
girude at ſea, [For ſome account 


of theſe his labours, pleaſe to turn 
to the ſecond part of, our eighth 
volume, for 1765. / '’?! 

Mrs. jay and Mrs. Gilbert, 


widows, at Uxbridge. They were 
twins ; born within half an hour of 


[1] each 


- 
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each other; died within much 
about the ſame time; married the 
the ſame day, and buried in one 
rave. | | ; 
Mr. John Bird, a moſt ingeni- 
cus and accurate mathematical in- 
ſtrument maker, and, as ſuch, well 
known in every part of the world. 


5 — —_— 


A PAI 
His majeſty went to the 
1 | | 
Houſe of Peers, and gave the 
royal aſſent to the following bills. 


An act for the better ſupply of 


marines and ſeamen to ſerve in his 
majeſty's ſhips of war, and on board 
merchant ſhips, &c. | 
An act for veſting certain eſtates, 
now held in truſt for the benefit of 
the royal hoſpital for ſeamen at 
Greenwich, in the commiſſioners 
and governors of the ſaid hoſpital. 
An act ſor the better regulation of 
the pilots conducting ſhips and 
veſſels into and out y the port of 
Boſton in Lincolnſhire, and for 
preventing miſchiefs by fire in the 
taid haven and harbour. 
An act for lighting and watch- 

ing the ſtreets, lanes, &c. within 

the borough of Boſton, in Lineoln- 
BL. ET En | 
An act for rebuilding the parith 
church of 'Tardebigg, in the coun- 
ties of Worceſter any Warwick. 
An act for better cleaning, light- 
ing and watching the ſtreets, lanes, 
&c. in Dorcheſter. 5 

An act for lighting and watching 
Sr | 
An act for making and main- 


of Camberwell- and Peckham, in 


taining a navigable canal, from or 


near Stourbridge in Worceſterſhire, 
to join the Staffordſhire and Wor- 
ceſterſhire canal at or near Stour- 


cn wok eur 


ſums of money from James Lintott, 


ſome time, at Liſbon. 


ſtroyed. But ten of the origin?! 


ton in Staffordſhire.” And to tog 
more canal bills, two road and ten 
private bills. F i 
By the above act, for the better 
ſupplying his majeſty's fleet with 
mariners, it is enacted, that |] 
trading ſhips ſhall be allowed to be 
navigated with 3-4ths of their 
crew foreigners, till the 25th of | 
March, 1777, and no longer, 

Patrick Haſtings and John 
Clark ſtood in the pillory at 36, 
the end of Margaret-ftreet, Caven. | 
diſh-ſquare, for extorting ſevera} 


by charging him with a deteſtable 
crime, 'They were pelted with 
apples, potatoes, eggs, &c. very | 
ſeverely; and conveyed back to 
Newgate, to undergo the remain- 
der of their ſentence, which is two 
years impriſonment. 5 
Advice was received at the ˖ 
India-houſe of the arrival of 1 
the Northumberland Indiaman, 
which had been a miſſing ſhip for 
She met 
with a violent hurricane near the 
Weftern Iſlands the latter end of 
February laſt, by which ſhe broach- 
ed to, and fprung fo large a leak, 
that the water ruſhed in at the 
rate of four feet deep in the ſpate 
of an hour, ſo that, notwithſtanding 
the captain, and all hands, by turns, 
worked at the pumps, it was with 
the utmoſt difficulty they brougit 
her into port, and that not without] 
ſeveral feet water in the hold. Her 
cargo was damaged, and a large 
quantity of ſaltpetre, which made 
a conſiderable part of it,intirely de. 


crew were left, all the reſt having 

died with the fatigue of pump1!g 

day and night on the 4 ä 

By private letters from Dublin, 

there arrived the melancho!y * 
; c 
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count that a malignant fever had, 
for ſome days paſt, made great 
havoc in that city: It was ſup- 


poſed by the faculty, to have ariſen 


from a criminal, afflicted with the 


gaol diſtemper, being brought into 


court without the neceflary pre- 


cautions of waſhing him, ſhifting 
his cloaths, &c. 
thoſe who have fallen victims to 


this direful diſorder, were Fielding 


Ould, Eſq; high ſheriff of Dublin, 
an active, worthy magiſtrate; coun- 
ſellor Darby, counſellor Palmer, 
counſellor Spring, counſellor Ridge, 
Charles Caldwell, Eſq; Mr. Bol- 


ton, Mr. Erwin, and ſeveral other 


attornies and perſons whole buſineſs 
brought them 1nto court. 

By letters from France; the ſport 
of horſe-racing; not without a little 
mixture of gambling, is daily in- 
creaſing there. 'They have had two 


very lately in one day; the firſt, 


between the Prince of Naſſau and 
the Marquis of Fenelon, who both 
rode their own horſes. The former 
loſt his wager, and was very near 
loſing his life, by the indiſcretion 
of one of the ſpectators. His horſe 
fell, and the marquis who was un- 
der him, received a violent hurt on 
his head. 'The other race was be- 
tween the Duke of Chartres and 
the Duke of Lauzuh, The Duke 
of Chartres's horſe; which won 
two former. races, was beat this 
time by that of the Duke of Lau- 
zun; their grooms rode this race, 
winch was for 200 louis d'ors. 


Their majeſties, and great part of 


the royal family, were preſent at 
this entertainment, which was ren- 
tered more agreeable by the fine 
weather they had for ſome time. 
The queen frequently afliſts at theſe 
azmuſements. 


Notwithſtanding this ſpirit of 


Upon the liſt of 


friends of their country.“ 
deſign of this inftitution 1s to en- 
courage agriculture; manufaRtures, 


ligt 
diſſipation, many national improve= 
ments have been lately undertaken 
in France. Among others, a con- 
ſiderable commercial company, 
actuated by a true ſpirit of patriz 
otiſm; have formed in Paris, un- 
der the name of Caiſſe d Eſcompte; 
or diſcount office, an eſtabliſnment 
with a fund of fifteen millions of 
livres. They have contracted to 
diſcount bills and notes; both in 
peace and war, without ever ex- 
ceeding the rate of four per cent: 
per annum; and have tied them- 
ſelves down to this ſingle branch of 
buſineſs, the gold and filver trade, 
and-to receive voluntary depoſits 
of caſh; without meddling in any 
other matters whatſoever. This 
new eſtabliſhment, the French 
ſay; 1s an improvement cf the 
plan of the bank of England, 
and that, as the regulations rela- 
tive to its adminiſtrations, its di- 
vidends, &c. are wiſely calculated 
to inſure ſucceſs; it is probable the 
profits of the houte will be con- 
ſiderable enough to enable the ad- 
miniſtrators to lower in a little 
time the rate of intereſt to three 
Per cent! A 

A new eſtabliſhment, equally or 
more ufeful, has likewiſe been 


lately formed in Madrid, It is an 


academy under the title of, The 
The 


induſtry, arts, and trade, Which 
are viſibly. decaying in Spain: 
The prince of Afturias, the in- 
fants Don Gabriel and Don An- 
tonio, alſo the marquis de. St. 
Croix, the prince Pignatelli, 
the duke de Crillon, the count 


de Montalvo, the illuſtrious Cam- 
pomanez, 


and other grandees 
of the court, have cauſed their 
I. 2 names 


\ 
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names to be inſeribed in the liſt 
of Academicians; and the king, 
ever attentive to the protection of 
eſtabliſhments advantageous to his 
ſubje&s, hath not only approved of 
the inſtitution and ſtatutes of this 
academy, but has been alſo pleaſed 
to aſſign a ſum of money for an an- 
nual diſtribution of two premiums 
to be given to ſuch agriculturers, 
manufacturers, or artiſts, as ſhall 
_ diſtinguiſh themſelves in their ſe- 
veral profeſſions. . N 
Extract of a letter from Dublin 

| of this date 
James Wilſon, Eſq; a member 
of our parliament, and captain of 
marines, has juſt now fent to Lord 
George Germaine, a memorial to 
lay before his majeſty, requeſting 
leave to lay down his commiſlion, 
as he cannot, he ſays, conſiſtently 
with his conſcience, ſerve in the 
preſent diſpute againſt the Ameri- 

Cans, ION ARREST 
“Captain Wilſon, in the year 
1760, raiſed a hundred and thirty 
men (as the purchaſe of his com- 
pany) on his own eſtate in Ireland, 


and ſerved all the remainder of 


the war in actual ſervice with the 
higheſt credit to himſelf.” | 
The committee on the Worceſter 
election, after ſitting forty days in 


hearing the examination of wit- 


neſſes and the arguments of coun- 
ſel, and five days deliberation, 
finally determined, that the ume 


members, Thomas Bates Rous, and 


| - Walſh, Eſqrs. are duly 
elected. It is computed that this 
election has coſt the parties up- 
wards of twenty thouſand pounds. 

4 On taking up a floor in 
th. 

en one of the rooms at Somer- 
ſet-houſe, ſome buſhels of cockle- 
ſhells were found in the cavity be- 


tween it and the under cieling. - 
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where, as uſual. 


in St. Fhomas's to 7 


remained. | 


the quarter-ſeflions held at Welt 


there. An uniform being found 


of thoſe who found it, took it into 


Conſidering the genius of the time, 
in which this palace was built, it 
is very probable that ſome magi. 
cal, or medicinal purpoſe was in- 
tended by this depoſit, 
Being Eaſter Sunday, was 
obſerved at court, and elſe. 7th, 
By the. report of the ſtate 
of the city hoſpitals for the 8th, 
laſt year, laid before the Lord. 
Mayor this day, as uſual, at St. 
Bride's church, it appeared, 
That all the patients cured, re. 
lieved, buried, and remaining un- 
der cure in St. Bartholomew's Hol. 
pital, amounted to 10,155. Thoſe | 
That, in Chriſt's Hoſpital, 142 
boys had been put out and provided 
for, ſeven had died, and that 1132 


That in Bridewell 1084 vagrants 
had been prowded for, and that 3; 
apprentices had been maintained at 
trades, we. | = 

That in Bethlem 187 lunatic 
had been admitted, 190 cured, 1) 
buried, and 244 remained under 
cure. e 

A woman who keeps a _, | 
public houſe was tried, at 9 
minſter, for aſſaulting and greaſing 
the chin of a Jew with pork. The 
jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff, 
with 101. damages. P49 

A very tragical adventure hap- 
pened about this time at Liſe, 
between the regiments of Auvergne 
and Maine, which were in garriſon | 


in one of the guard-houles, ſome 


their heads, that it belonged t0 
one of their comrades who had 
been killed; others thought that 
it was left there as a mark of | 

; | contempt, 


— 


e 
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contempt. Some were for burning 
it; others thought that it would 
be beſt to demand ſatisfaction of 
the other regiment: this advice 
prevailed. Accordingly a day and 


hour being fixed, the two regi- 


ments fought againſt each other 
with ſuch fury, that a great num- 
ber were killed and wounded, 


The Caſtilla, a Spaniſh 


11th, man of war of ſixty guns, 


took fire off the mouth of the Ta- 


gus, when the flames reaching the 
powder room, the ſhip blew up, 
and all on board periſhed. | 

The Dublin Gazette of 
13th, this date, contains a no- 
tice, dated Dublin Caftle, March 
27, 1776, ſignifying, that it is 
his majefty's royal pleaſure, that 
for the future, the Dublin Gazette 
ſhall, as nearly as poſſible, be put 
upon the ſame footing as the Lon- 
don Gazette ; and that it ſhall con- 


tain no other articles of news than 


ſuch as are authorized by his ma- 


jeſty's government of this king- 


dom, or duly authenticated: and 
his Excellency the Lord-Lieute- 
nant of Ireland has appointed Mr. 
W. Roſeingrave compiler of the 


| ſaid Dublin Gazette. 


A doubt having been 


15th, ſtarted in the Houſe of 


Lords, whether their lordſhips 


could legally proceed to the trial 
of Elizabeth, ſtyling herſelf Du- 


cheſs of Kingſton ; the being in- 


dicted a3 the wife of John Au- 
guſtus Hervey; and the judges, 
to whom the matter was referred, 
having made anſwer, that having 
duly confidered the queſtion pro- 
poled to them, they were clearly 
and unanimouſly of opinion, that 
their lordſhips may legally proceed 
to trial; this day, at length, their 
lordſhips (after ſome debates, whe- 


ther ſhe ſhould be tried at their 


bar, or in Weſtminſter-Hall, and - 


ſeveral delays with regard to the 
time, on account of the interference 
of the terms) attended by the 
judges, ſeveral of the maſters in 
chancery, garter king at arms, 
the uſher of the black rod, and 
a number of other gentlemen, at- 
tendants on the lord high ſteward 
pro tempore, went in proceſſion to 
Weſtminſter - Hall, and, after the 
uſual ceremonies, entered immedi- 
ately on the trial ; the doors of the 
court had been opened by ſeven 


in the morning; but each peer 


had but ſeven tickets of ad- 
miſſion ; a debate in favour of 
eight laſted but a ſhort time; for it 
was proved that the benches were 
crowded at the trials of Lord By- 


ron and the Earl of Ferrers, when 
only ſeven were delivered. Her 


ladyſhip, during the trial, was 
permitted to remain in the cuſtody 
of the gentleman uſher of the 
black rod. e e Fig 

* an account of the trial it- 
ſelf, we beg leave to refer to our 
Appendix. ] e 

The ſeſſions at the Old- 


Bailey for Middleſex ended, z0th. 


when five convicts received ſen- 
tence of death, viz. one, for having 
in his poſſeſſion a dye, on which 


was impreſſed the reſemblance of 
a ſixpence; one, for beſtiality; one, 
for ſtealing 180 guineas from Ro- 
bert Whitehead; one, for picking 


a gentleman's pocket of his purſe; 
and one, for returning from tranſ- 
portation : and on the 18th of 


June, the three firſt, with two other 


convicts, were executed at Ty- 
burn. One of them acknowledged 
his being one of thoſe people th 

attempted to rob Mr. Sandford's 


houſe, in Wincheſter - ſtreet, in_ | 
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which attempt Armſtrong was ſhot. 
Another requeſted, that ſeveral 
robberies, &c, committed by him, 
ſnould be made known to the in- 
jured parties, of which he gaye 
ſome particulars ; by which it ap- 
pears. he had got above four hun-- 
dred pounds, moſt of it in ready 


money, during the two laſt years 


of his life; and in ſuch capital 
ſums as 


time. ee 1 ü 

216, A fire broke out at War- 
radine, the capital of Eſ- 
ciayonia, by which ſeven parts out 


of eight of that large and opulent 


city were reduced to aſhes. It hap- 
pened by a man's ſhaking the to- 
bacco out of his pipe without ex- 
tinguiſhing the aſhes, = 

Aboutfix in the morning, 
her Majeſty was taken with 
labour pains, notice of which was 
immediately ſent to the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, the ſecretaries of 
"ſtate, and ſeveral of the nobihty ; 
and, at feyen o'clock, her Majeſty 
was ſafely delivered of a princels, 
being her eleventh child, and all 
of them living. | 
And on Sunday evening, the 
139th of May, being the birth- day 
of her Majeſty, who but then en- 
tered her thirty-third year, the ce- 
remony of the chriſtening of the 
veung princeſs was performed in 


25 th, 


the great council chamber, by his 


race the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, Her Royal Highneſs was 
named Mary, 'The ſponſors were, 
Prince Frederick of Heſſe-Caſſel, 


repreſented by the Earl of Hert- 


ford, Lord-Chamberlain of his 
Majeſty's Houſhold : the Ducheſs 
of Saxe-Gotha, repreſented by the 


Pucheſs of Argyle; and the Prin- 
ceſs Frederica of Mecklenburgh 


our readers may 
It is as follows: 


50 and 180 guineas at a 


CHRONIC UA 


Strelitz, repreſented by the Dow. 
ager Counteſs of Effingham, 

On this happy occaſion, both 
houſes, and the lord-mayor, &c. 
addreſſed his Majeſty, as uſual. 
But, as the addreſs of the latter is 
not altogether in the uſual ſtile, 
be glad to ſee it. 


Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 
— Your Majeſty's loyal ſubjects, 
the Lord-mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons of the city of London, 
in common-council aſſembled, ap. 
proach your Majeſty with their 
congratulations on the happy de- 
livery of their moſt amiable Queen, 
and the birth of another Princeſs ; 


and to aſſure your Majeſty, that 


there are not, in all your domi- 
nions, any ſubjects more faithful, 
or more ready to maintain the true 
honour and dignity of your crown, 

They will continue to rejoice at 


every event which adds to your 


Majeſty's domeſtic felicity ; and 
they hope, that every branch of 
the auguſt Houſe of Brunſwick will 


add further ſecurity to thoſe ſacred 


laws and liberties which their an- 
ceſtors would not ſuffer to be vio- 
lated with impunity, and which, 
in conſequence of the glorious and 
neceſſary Revolution, that illuſ- 
trious Houſe was called forth tq 
prote& and defend, * 
Signed, by order of Court, 
O70, William Rix, 


. Majeſty's Anſwer. 
« thank you for this dutiful ad- 


dreſs on the happy delivery of the 


Queen, and the birth of another 
Prince. 182 
The ſecurity of the laws and 
e Überties 
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'herties of my people, has always 
2 and A {hall be, the object 
of my care and attention.”? x 

The ſubjects for the annual 
prizes of fifteen guineas each, 
given by the Marquis of Granby, 
and Richard Croftes, Eſq; . repre- 
ſentatives for the © univerſity of 
Cambridge, for the beſt exerciſes 
in Latin proſe, are, this year, for 


the ſenior bachelors, . Utrum Im- 
perium atque Artes, hamaniores 


Occidentali Curſu Nationibus ſeſe 
deferant ??? For the middle bache- 


lors, © An Conſtantinus Imperii 


| ſui Sedem Jure mutaverit?“ 


Died the Grand Ducheſs 
26th, of Ruſſia, Petrowna Alexi- 
ewna, born Princeſs of Heſle- 
Darmſtadt,  univerfally and fin- 
cerely lamented by her Imperial 


Majeſty, the Gran Duke, and the 


whole empire. Ep 177 
Some days ago, Capt. Kidd, of 
his majeſty's ſloop Princeſs Anne, 


fell in with a ſmuggler dogger in 


the Frich of Forth and took her. 
hut it was not long before another 
ſmuggling vellel, which, as it 
lince appears, meaſures. 66 feet 
keel, carries twenty ſix-pounders, 
with thirty ſwivels, and is navi- 
vated by eighty ſtout men, came 
up with and attacked Capt. Kidd, 
&i!|ed one or two of his men, and 
ictook the dogger. Upon this, 
Capt. Ogilvie's exciſe yacht, and 
tne Hazard floop of war, failed in 
queſt of the ſmugglers; but the 
latter, being a bad ſailer, did not 
dome up with them; and when 
Capt. Ogilvie did, he durſt not 
venture to attack them alone. 

28th. The governors of the city 
| of London Lying-in-Hoſpi- 


tal held their anniverſary feaſt at the 


%ing's-Arms tavern in Cornhill. 


Ie. collection at the church and 
— > 


— — 


dinner, together with ſome late 
ſubſcriptions, amounted to 564 l. 48. 


beſides ſome legacies lately received, 


to the amount of 6771. 28. 6d. 
amongſt which was the ſum of pool. 
bequeathed to this charity by their 
late worthy preſident, Barlow Tre- 


cothick, Eſq; 


Mr. Axtell was brought 


into the court of King's- 29th. 


. * 


Bench to receive judgment for 
printing and publiſhing a pam- 
phlet called“ The Crifis.”— Sir 


Richard Aſton read ſeveral extracts 


from the ſame, which he declared 


were grobe libellous, and deſerv- 


ing of puniſhment. However, an 


| affidavit being read, in which the 


priſoner declared he was not worth 


five pounds, the court paſſed ſen- 
tence of but three months impri- 


ſonment upon him 
Immediately after George Allen 

appeared, and Robert Holloway 

was brought into court to receive 


judgment; the former for print- 


ing and publiſhing, and the latter 


for writing a libellous pamphlet, 


called the Rat Trap.“ When 


his lordſhip pronounced the ſen- 


tence of the court, which was im- 


priſonment for one month to the 


defendant Allen; and three months 


longer to the priſoner Holloway, 
Who had been already confined a a 


conſiderable time. 1 H 
At a court of common-council, 


held atGuildhall, Mr. Horton aroſe,” 
motion with 


and prefacing his 
ſome remarks upon the expenditure 
neceſſary to ſupport the dignity of 
the mayoralty : he ſaid, that for 


ſeveral years - paſt, although the 


income allowed out of the chamber 


was but 4000 l. the expence was 


not leſs than 70001; and: upwards; 


he thought the cloſe attendance 


upon the duties of the office a ſuffi 
[1] 4 cient 
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cient burthen ; but that, connected 
with the other conſideration, it was 
intolerable, and what the corpo- 
ration ought not to ſuffer to be en- 
dured ; he ſhould therefore move, 
« That it be referred to the com- 
mittee appointed to examine into 
the ſtate of the city's caſh, to take 
into conſideration 'the amount of 
the ſalary and certain emoluments 
annually allowed by the corporation 
to the Lord-Mayor, for ſupporting 


the neceſſary expence of the 


mayoralty ; and that the ſaid com- 
mittee do ftate their opinion to 
the court thereupon.” This was 
agreed to without a diviſion. 


The beginning of this year, the 


French clergy granted his Moſt 
Chrifttian Majeſty a free gift of 
ſixteen millions of livres, or ſeven 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling ; 
which his majeſty has acquieſced 
in; whilſt other Roman Catholic 
| ſtates ſeem reſolved to take another 


method with their clergy.— The 
ſenate of Venice are ſaid to be re- 
ſolved to ſell the revenues of all the 


monaſteries in their dominions. 
At leaſt, they have already ſold 
thoſe enjoyed by the late Mr. 
Sarvognano, by auction. The 
produce, however, of theſe ſales 
is to be kept in a ſeparate ſtock, 
out of which the monaſteries are 
to be ſupported, and the reſt is 
to augment the revenues of the 
pooreſt biſhopricks of the ſtate, in 


order to put them more upon an 


equality with the reſt, It was ſaid, 


however, that the ſenate intended 


to ſend. two prelates to Rome, with 
a a commiſſion to terminate the dif- 
ferences in an amicable manner. 
| — The court of Naples has, it is 
ſaid, reſolved to purſue the ſame 
eourſe with the ſenate of Venice, 
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expulſion; for a more equal repre. 


a pretence that its trade had de. 
clined, ſolicited the States-General 


a new charter for thirty years, for 


which laſt ſum, however, they 


the moſt noted aſtrologers of the 


vicar of Shiplake, Oxfordſhire, a. 


A 


with as little regard to the pope”, 

permiſſion. . 
Mr. Wilkes made his an- 

nual motion in parliament, zoth, 
for expunging from the journals of 
the houſe, the reſolution for hi 


ſentation of the people; and for 
ſhortening the duration of parlia. 
ment; but it paſſed in the negative, 
186 to 922. N 

The charter of the Dutch Eaſt. 
India company having expired in 
the year 1773, the company, under 


to grant a diminution of the ſym 
formerly paid for the renewal of | 
the charter, Upon this, their 
high mightineſſes, in order to have 
time to enquire into the foundation 
of this requeſt, prolonged the char. 
ter for three years, upon the old 
footing ; and finding fince upon en- 
quiry, that the company had really 
met with great loſſes, and that their 
trade had greatly declined, they 
complied with the company's re- 
queſt, and have lately granted them 


the ſame term as the former, pay- 
ing immediately. two millions of 
florins inſtead of- three millions, 
which they paid before, and the 
ſam of 360,000 florins yearly, 


were allowed to make good in mo- 
ney or goods. In conſequence of 
this indulgence, the ſtock of the 
company roſe no leſs than 19 pet 
cent. in about ſix months. 
Dey, the iſt inſtant, f. 
Mr. John Harman, one of 6 


age. 


The 2d, The Rev. Mr. Grainger, 


thor 
cad .* „ 
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or of that uſeful and entertaining 
work, the Biographical Hiſtory 
of England, &c.“ ſuddenly, by the 
burſting of a veſſel in the brain, as 
he was adminiſtering the ſacrament 
at church. [See an elegant epi- 
gram on the occaſion, in our arti- 
be of f 

The 18th, Mr. Iſaac Sparks, the 
celebrated comedian of Smock- 
Alley theatre, Dublin. | | 

The 26th, The Rev. Dr. Bor- 
lace, Rector of -— „during 
the long ſpace of 57 years, juſtice 
of the peace, vice warden of the 


ſtannaries, at Caſtle Horneck, in 


Cornwall, aged 82 years. | 
The 28th, Mr. Robert Cook, at 
Clifton, Yorkſhire, aged 107 years. 
Mr. Rogers, maſter of the Sun 
alehouſe in the Borough, a dwarf 
four feet three inches high. | 
The zoth, the famous Mr. 
Wortley Montague, brother to 
Lady Bute, at Padua. [See ſome 
account of this gentleman's lite, 
in our ſecond part.] OT 
Lately, a lady of large fortune 
in Weſtminſter, who left a conſi- 
derable legacy to her footman to 
hang fourteen favourite cats. 
Captain Panſhaw, at Deptford, 
aged 98, He has left a large for- 
tune between his man and his maid 
and a deſerted girl, to whom he 
had the goodneſs to be a father, 
becauſe ſhe had no mother, and her 
father had forſaken her. 1 
Nathaniel St. André, Eſq; well 
known by the infamous ſtory of 
Mary Tofts, the rabbit woman; 
whoſe caſe was urged, by a fearned 


cotemporary divine, as a comple- 


tion of a prophecy in the Revela- 
tions, | 


William Eſq; 


having been left 18,000 


who, 
a few 


wenths before, by his father, loſt 


nerane, in the 


murder, 


(197 


it all by gaming in leſs than 


month; in the Rules of the King's- 
bene. N 

David Biar, aged 117, at Fin- 
county of Clare, 
Ireland, 1 | 

Mr. John Mouat, ſurgeon, who, 
in the opinion of thoſe beſt ac- 
quainted with him, was 136 years 
old, at Langholme, in the county 
of Dumfries, Scotland. 

LENT ASSIZES. 
At Hertford, four priſoners were 
capitally convicted. | i 

At Chelmsford, eight; amongſt 


whom was Samuel Norfolk for the 
murder of Sarah his wife. 


He 
ſtrongly denied being guilty of the 

till after "rs of 
death was paſſed on him ; when 
he atknowledged that he threw her 
into the river, and afterwards kept 
her down with a ftick till ſhe was 
drowned. He was a farmer of 


Great Coggefhall, and in very 
good circumſtances ; and his wife, 
even by his own account, a woman 
of the greateſt diſcretion and mild- 
neſs. ; N 


At Oxford, two. 

At Wincheſter, four. ah 
At Reading, two; one of whom 
was Neef - the other, for bur- 


| glary, left for execution. 


At Saliſbury, nine ; but all re- 
prieved. ati 


At the above aſſizes came on the 


trials of the four candidates for 
Hindon, in conſequence of the 
proſecution commenced againſt 
them all by the attorney- general 
for bribery, by order of the houſe 
of commons. After a hearing, 
which continued for two days, Ge- 
ncral Smith and Mr. Hollis, the 


late ſitting members for the bo- 


rough, were found guilty. Mr. 


| Calthorp 


138] 
Calthorp and Mr. Beckford, the 
petitioners, were, upon the ſtrong- 
eſt and cleareſt evidence, acquit- 
ted. Ng 5 | | 
At Worceſter, Ann Hale only, 
for the murder of her baſtard child, 
was condemned and executed. 
At Northampton, three were 
capitally convicted; but all re- 
prieved, except one for a burglary 
and robbery. _ n 
At Bedford, one, for horſe- 
ſtealing; but reprie ve. 
At Cambridge, a boy for a bur- 
glary; but reprieved., 
At Maidſtone, eight; amongſt 
whom was Margaret Ryan, for the 
wilful murder of her huſband, She 
pleaded guilty ; but, at the defire 
of the court, ſhe put herſelf on her 
couniry. She appeared to be near 


70, and only ſaid in her defence 


the deceaſed and ſhe had words, 
and . ſhe ſtabbed bim with a pen- 
knife.“ " WH Hoi 


At York, ten; among whom 


were Thomas Aikney.-and, Eliza- 


' beth Boardingham, for the murder 
of John Boardingham, huſband to 


the latter. ae os 
On their trials it appeared that 


Aikney had cohabited with her, 


during her huſband's confinement 
in York Caſtle for ſmuggling; 
and that, ſoon after his releaſe and 
return to Flambrough, ſhe went 
off with Aikney into Lincolnſhire, 


where they continued three months: 


that, previous to their going off, 
ſhe had frequently urged Aikney 
to murder her huſband, but that 
he, to avoid yielding to her in- 
treaties, perſuaded her to elope: 
that, notwithſtanding ſhe was 


| kindly received on her return 


home, ſhe ſeemed inflexibly bent 
on her huſband's deſtruction, and 


7 
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renewed her ſollicitations that 


purpoſe ſhe promiſed to let him 


that, eight days after her retum, 


| the heard a noiſe at the door, on 
which the unfortunate man put on 
his coat and waiſtcoat, and went 
down ſtairs, where Aikney, lying 
in wait for his coming, ſtabbed 


wards on the left fide, leaving the 
knife in the wound. Boardingham | 
made to the ſtreet, and cried out |} 
murder; in the mean time Aik- 

ney eſcaped. PAP 


one hand the bloody knife juſt 
drawn out of the wound, and with } 
the other ſupporting his bowels 4 
that were falling from his body. 
He languiſhed till next day, when 


knife was produced in court, and 


advance in his defence, acknow- | 
ledged the truth of the evidence, 
and received his ſentence with re- 


Elizabeth Boardinghim's body 


found for the plaintiff, with zool, } 


Aikney would effect it, 
ph the hon dee eee 
into the houſe in the night-time: 
viz. the 13th of February, about 


eleven at night, ſhe awakened he 
huſband, by acquainting him tat | 


him firſt in the thigh, and after. 


bour came to his. aft. | 


A neigh 
ance, and found him, holding in 


he expired in great agonies. The | 


proved to be Aikney's, who, on 
being aſked if he had any thing to 


ſignation. 


was burnt to aſhes, and Thomas 


Aikney's ſent to the infirmary at 


Leeds for diſſection. 
At the ſame aſſizes a cauſe was 


tried, wherein Mrs. Saunderſon | 
Was plaintiff, and a maltſter de- 
fendant, for non- performance of a" 


promiſe of marriage. he jury | 
is ba 


damages. The defendant | 
+ od Ana 
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years of age, and the plaintiff up- 
wards of 50. * | 3 
At Stafford, fix were capitally 
onricted; one of ' whom was for 
the murder of his own daughter, 
in infant, aged ten weeks, 
At Derby, one, for the murder 
of Mrs. Mary Vickars, Dec. 18, 
1774. 
at Norwich, four. peat 
at the ſame aſſizes came on be- 
fore Mr. Juſtice Willes, and a ſpe- 
cial jury, an action of debt, brought 
by Pickney Wilkinſon, Eſq; a- 
paint a clergyman, in order to 
recover the ſura of Sol. for eight 
months non-reſidence on his living 
in this county, when the jury 
Hund a verdict for the plaintiff, 


ſubject to the opinion of the Conrt 


ol King's. Bench, upon the follow- 
ing queſtion, Whether the want 
of a parſonage-houſe is a ſufficient 
excuſe for the defendant's abſence 
from his living, and a total neg- 
let of his duty.“ See p. 141. for 
the opinion of the court hereupon. 

At Dorcheſter, one, for horie+ 
ſcaling, but reprieved. | 

At Shrewſbury, four, udn 

At Kingſton, nineteen; fours 
teen of whom were afterwards re- 
preved, 1 5 1 

At Bury, four; but all after- 
yards repriev ed], wat 

At the ſame aſſizes, a livery ſer- 
vant drought an action againſt a 
juice of the peace for falſe im- 
rlonment, being committed for 


bounds, by his maſter's order, and 
willing a hare, The jury, WhO 
Were tpecial, deeming it an act of 


With colts of ſuit. | LE 
At Falt Grinſtead, one was ca- 
Pally convicted, but reprieved. 
At Exeter, four. 175 K 


going out with his maſter's grey 


opprecfion, found for the plaintiff 


At Warwick, ſeven; four of 
whom were reprieved. mY 

At Launceſton, one, for the 
murder of her baſtard child. 


At Lancaſter, two. Fourteen 


more, who had been concerned in 


the riot at Liverpool, were, by the 


clemency of the judge and proſe- 
cutors, ſuffered to go on board one 


of his majeſty's ſhips of war deſ.. 


tined for America, 


At Glouceſter, ſeven were capi · 


%%% QQ 
At Monmouth, one, who was 
afterwards reprieved. 
At Taunton, nine. 
At Priſtol, four; but all re- 
Ts RES 1 
Huntingdon and Hereford aflizes 
proved maiden ones. 3 
At Hereford aſſizes, an action of 
ſingulat importance to all traders 
in hops was tried, between Mr. 
Beezley, of Worceſter, plaintiff, 


and Mr. Higgings, of Hereford, 


defendant, to recover ſatisfaction 
for a parcel of hops ſold in Octo- 
ber laſt by the defendant to the 
5 and which turned out to 

e badly cared; and, on that ac- 
count, unmarketable. The event 
of this action (Which it is to be 


hoped all hop planters will record 


in their minds) was, that the de- 
fendant was compelled to take the 
hops again; refund the price; pay 
intereſt, and for warehouſe room 3 
and allow a moderate profit to the 
laintiff, which he of courſe would 
— made if the hops had been 
ſound; and alſo to pay coſts. 


A new regulation was ordered 


to take place for the future at all 
the country aſſizes; which is, that 
all perſons condemned, and after - 
wards pardoned, are to be tranſ- 
ported forthwith, and not to 8 
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till another aſpize to plead their 
pardon, as hitherto had been the 
cuſtom, Sa 


M A Y. 
it By a proclamation iſſued 
the 12th ult. and to take 
Place this day, no guineas, half- 
$uinens, or quarter-guineas, more 
eficient in weight than the rates 
ſpecified in the table following ; 
R | 
| davis. grs. 
Guineas coined prior) 
to the 1ſt of j= 3 
| Half. 2a 2 
Half. guineas during} _ 
© the Tiihe period, 5 5 16 
Quarter-guineas, dur- }Þ _ 
8 and, l 


are to be allowed to be current, or 


to paſs in any payment whatſoever, 
in Great-Britain, except 


. 5 4890136. en, re. 
Guineas coined prior) 
to the iſt of Jana: 3 6 
Half puine weighing . 
Half-guineas, during? | 
"v4 the fad period, - 4 
Qvarter- gui neas, dur- 5 . 
ing the ſame period, 7 


which were, till the 19th of Au- 
guſt following, incluſively, to paſs 
in payments to be made at the re- 
ceipt of the Exchequer, or to the 
collectors or receivers of the re- 
venues in Great- Britain, or to the 
governor and company of the Bank 
of England, or to ſuch other per- 
ſon or perſons as ſhall be ap- 
pointed by the lords commiſſioners 


of the treaſury, or any three of 


them, or the Bank, to receive and 
exchange the ſame for gold of the 
weight mentioned in the firſt table, 


fuch appointments to be publ;n,4 
in the Coodon Glens. pan 
On this occaſion, three or ſyyp 
large ſums, in light gold, werelg 
in their way to London, by being 
packed up, without any other pr. 


| caution, in parcels, which, though 


big enough to conceal the bil 
were not heavy enough to drown 
bers eo of ſo ponderous a ne; 
A demurrer in the cauſe, ( 
king againſt John Hart, Eſq; for 
uſurping the office of Alderman g 
the city of London, was argued in 
the court of King's-Bench, whe 
it was unanimouſly reſolved, thy 


the election was void. 


The governors of the Mag. 


dalen charity dined together, 2d, 


when the collection amounted tg 
10071. 13s Ww. 


 Whitthall, May z. The Ki 


has been pleaſed to order letter 
patent to be paſſed under the 


great ſeal of Great- Britain, con- 
ſtituting and appointing Richard 


Lord Viſcount Howe, of the king: 
dom of Ireland, and the Honours 


able William Howe, Eſq; Mao 


General of his Majeſty's forces 
and General of his Majeſty's fore 


in North-America only, to be lis 


Majeſty's commiſſioners for reſtr: 


ing peace to his Majeſty's colon 


and plantations in North-America; 
and for granting pardon to ſuch 0 
his Majeſty's ſubjects there, no# 
in rebellion, as ſhall deſerve tic 
royal mercy. ' _ EO oh 
His Majeſty hath alſo be 
pleaſed to nominate and appoint 
Henry Strachy, Eſq; to be ſect: 
tary to the ſaid commiſſion. 
And about this time, or fot 
after, General Howe was inveſted 
with full power to grant commiſe 
ſions of every rank. 
| th. Tit 


my 


The ſiege of Quebec was 
ch. raiſed; and ſoon after L 
Carleton iſſued two procla- 
Sp by one of, which he 
ſorbid ſach of its former inhabi- 
ants, with their wives and chil- 
Iren, as had been baniſhed the 
oun before the ſiege, on account 
their not joining in its defence, 
to attempt coming back, without 
; ſpecial licence under his hand, 
or that of the lieutenant-governor : 
by the other, he invited ſuch of 
the Provincials as might be ws 
in the woods, particularly the fic 


ing for want of neceſſaries, to come 
in and be taken ſome care of; 
with a promiſe to diſmiſs them 
when able to ſet out for their own 
homes, | 
2 meeting of the ſons of the 
clergy. The collections at the per- 
formances in church, and feaſt, 
were as follow : at St. Paul's 1971. 
at ditto, 28ol. 11s. 6d. at Mer- 
chant-Taylors Hall, 3921. 6s. 
Total, 869 . 198 B&. ĩᷣͤ 

gh. Sir Robert Murray Keith 


being ſoon to ſet out on his em- 
baſſy to the court of Vienna. 

An ox of an extraordinary mag- 
nitude, fed by Henry Lutwidge, 
Eſq; at Cooper's-Hill, was killed 
at Wigan, in Lancaſhire. It mea- 
ſured, when living, 16 hands in 
height, and 9 feet 2 inches in girt 
over the part called the ſaddle; 
and weighed 1568 Ib. After it was 
ſlaughtered, there were taken from 
it 1861b. of tallow. The ſirloin, 
which weighed 67 Ib. was nine 
inches deep in fat; and the rump 
weighed 77 lb. both of them cut 
& [cant as poſſible. ' 


ing of the ſociety for the | 
diſcharge and relief of perſons im- 


and wounded, in danger of periſh-_ 


Was held the anniverſary 


took leave of his Majeſty, 
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At the anniverſary meet- gth. 


priſoned for ſmall debts, it a 


peared, by accounts laid before the 


ſociety, that, ſince its inſtitution, 


3591 debtors had been releaſed, 


and reſtored to their families ; and 
a conſiderable ſum was collected 
towards extending this charitable 
deſign. | 

Sir Robert Ainſtie, late, th 
appointed ambaſſador to 1 5 
the court of Conſtantinople, took 
leade of his Majeſty, being in a 
few days to ſet out on his embaſſy. 
Henry Higden, Eſq; late ſecretary 


to Lord Suffolk, is appointed ſe- 


cretary to this embaſly, 
During an audience of h 
leave which Prince Repnin, * #994 
ambaſſador extraordinary at the 
Porte from Ruſſia, had this day of 
the grand vizir, one of his officers, 
even 1n his preſence, threw off his 
uniform and hat, and called for 


a turban, declaring he was a true 


and faithful Mahometan. But his 


excellency having talked to him, 


in the Ruſſian language, and re- 
claimed him, the grand vizir 
cauſed him to be returned ; which, 
however, was not the caſe with 


about twenty other Ruſſians, who 


turned Mahometans, 15 

A few days ago came on to be 
argued in the court of King's- 
Bench, a ſpecial caſe, reſerved at 


the Norfolk aſſizes, in a cauſe be- 


tween Pinckney Wilkinſon, Eſq; 
plaintiff, and a clergyman defen- 
dant, upon the following queſtion, 


whether the want of a parſonage- 


houſe is a ſufficient excuſe for a 


clergyman'sabſenting himſelf from, 


and neglecting the care of his liv- 
ing. The court were . 
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of opinion, that the want of a 
parſonage-houſe 1s not an excuſe 
for non-reſidence ; but that in ſuch 
caſe a clergyman 1s obliged to be 
reſident upon his living, and to 
perform his parochial duty, and 
for that purpoſe muſt hire an ha- 
bitation in or near his pariſh; and 
accordingly judgment was pro- 
nounced for the plaintiff, + | 
33 The royal aſſent was 
131 given, by commiſhon, to 
the following bills, viz. 
The bill for raiſing a certain 
ſum, by loans on Exchequer bills, 
for the ſervice of the preſent year. 
The bill more effectually to pre- 
vent the ftealing or deſtroying of 
deer in Great-Britain. | 
The bill for ſecuring a fund be- 
longing to certain perſons of the 
theatre in Covent-Garden, and ap- 
plicable to charitable purpoſes. 
The bill to continue the corpo- 
ration of guardians of the poor in 
the iſle of Wight. | 0 
The bill to remove the danger 
of fire amongſt the ſhips in the 
port of Briſtol. „ 5 
The bill to amend an act for 
lighting and paving Portſmouth. 
The bill for the better encou- 
ragement of the pilchard fiſhery 
within the Bay of St. Ives. 
The bill to declare his majeſty's 
natural- born ſubjects inheritable to 
the eſtates of their anceſtors in Scot- 


land. Bn, 


The bill for ranting a bounty 
Ffeme covert, and not ſubject to the 


on flax-ſeed, the growth of the 
_ Auſtrian Netherlands, imported 
into Ireland. a 1 
The bill to indemnify perſons. 
who have omitted to qualify them- 
ſelves for offices or employments 
within the time limitted by law. 
The bill for better ſupplying the 
town of Brecknock with water, 


to all ſuch perſons as they had re 


greſs to chargeathe Britiſh troops 


of Common-Pleas was ſo- 


- munity, ſhe could not be ſued, and 


under influence of locality, ay 


and for paving 
{treets therein. 
The bills to diffolye the mir. 
riages of Charles Horneck, | 
and of Dr. John Elliot. 
And alſo to ſeveral other putjj 
and private bills ready for tha 
purpoſe, to the amount of hfry 
and upwards. PEGS | 
Lord Ravenſworth moved in the 
houſe of lords, that the commit 
ſioners of exciſe be deſired to writ 


and Tight 


ſon to ſuſpeQ had filver-plate, nd 
had not paid the duty, and toe: 
turn to the houſe the names of ſuch 
perſons as had, or had not paid i, 
on the firſt day of next {cflon; 
This motion was agreed to. 
Happened the affair of the Ce- 
dars, not perhaps ſo remarkable 
for the defeat of a pretty lags 
body of provincials, as the handie 
made of it by the continental con- 


with the moſt wanton cruelty; 
whereas it has been fince proved 
that tlſeir behaviour had been quite 
the reverſe. E Fins 

The opinion of the court 1 
lemnly delivered by all the judges 
upon a motion for an arreſt of 
judgment, in a cauſe wherein Mr, 
Baddeley, comedian, was deſen- 
dant. The court was unanimous } 
in granting the motion, but ſeemed 
to differ as to the principles. The 
chief juſtice declared, that as 4 


— hy 


local cuſtom of any trading com. 


was by law equally incapable of } 
ſuing. His lordſhip adduced fere- 
ral cafes, which clearly proved, 
that by the common law of ti! 
country, a married woman, 1% 


Es ITE oo - ad ad MS 


te made accountable for any debts 
ſhe may contract. L 
The congreſs, conſider- 
ich. ag the United Colonies 
+ excluded by the capture acts 
{om the protection of the. crown 
of Great-Britain, recommended to 
the reſpective colonies, to adopt 
ſuch form of government, as ſhould 
deſt conduce to the happineſs of 
the inhabitants, and the ſafety of 
America. 5 x | 
The attorney - general 
came into the court of 
king's - Bench, and moved for 
judgment againſt General Smith, 
for bribing the electors of the bo- 
rough of Hindon: Mr. Juſtice 
Willes tated the evidence againſt 
him. As ſoon as he concluded, 
Serjeant Davy and Mr. Mansfield 
endeavoured to mitigate the ſen- 
tence, by ſhewing how much the 
general had already been puniſhed 
for his oftence, the great expence 
he was at, and likely to be at. In 


17th, 


favour, the attorney - general in- 
liſted, that the reaſons given in fa- 
| your of him, only aggravated his 
guilt. Lord Mansfield then began, 
by expreſſing his concern that the 
dcfendant had brought himſelf into 
{o diſagreeable a ſituation, purſued 
the attorney-general's idea, that as 
to the expence, the general brought 
it on himſelf by procuring a return 
by corruption; that the voters be- 
ing willing to receive bribes, was 
no juſtification of the giver; that 
uch puniſhment ſhould be inflicted 
5 would compel the candidate to 
de honeſt ; that the preſent caſe 
was of the moſt ſerious nature. An 
olicer of the crown, on behalf of 
the public, proſecuted to convic- 
tion a man endeavouring to get 
into the ſenate by corruption; this 


3 


anſwer to what was urged ig his 


Hon ram kt 


crime called for ample puniſhment 
by way of example; it was the 
firſt inſtance of the kind heard of, 
and ſhould be maturely conſidered, 
as it would be \impoſlible to pre- 
ſerve the conſtitution from ruin, if 


courts of juſtice did not act with 
vigor, when ſuch matters came be- 
fore them. His lordſhip then or- 


dered the general for the preſent 
to ſtand committed, and to be 
brought up the firſt day of next 


term, to receive whatever ſentence 
the court ſhould think proper to 


pronounce, Mr, Hollis, the other 
candidate, ſtanding upon the ſame 


ground, was diſmiſſed in the ſame 
manner; and both ſent to the 
King's- Bench priſon. | 


Ihe following bills were h 
paſſed by commiſſion: * 
The bill for granting to his ma- 
zeſty a certain ſam out of the fink- 


ing fund. | 


| The bill to enable his majeſty to 


raiſe the ſum of one million, ſor 


the purpoles therein mentioned. 


The bill for granting to his ma- 


zeſty ſeveral duties on coaches and 


other carriages ; alſo upon inden- 


tures, leaſes, bonds, and other 


deeds; likewiſe upon cards, dice, 


and news- papers: and for raiſing 
two millions by annuities and a 
lottery. 72 
The bill for raiſing a certain ſum 
by loans on exchequer- bills. 
The bill for relief of inſolvent 
debtors, and bankrupts, in certain 
eaſes, 4, | . 
The bill to diſſolve the marriage 


of Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury 
with his now wife, and to enable 


him to marry again. e 
The bill for erecting light- 
houſes and land-marks in the port 


of Cheſter,” for the better fecurity 
of ſhipping. | ; 
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The bill to explain, amend, and 
reduce into one act, the general 
laws in being, for the better pre- 
ſervation of turnpike roads. 1 

The bill for the further encou- 
ragement of the whale· ſiſnery, car- 
ried on from Great Britain and Ire- 
land. * 

The bill for allowing the ex- 
portation of a certain quantity of 
wheat and other articles to the ſu- 
gar colonies in America, and to 
the iſland of St. Helena, and other 
ſettlements belonging to the Eaſt- 
India Company. . 
The bill for allowing corn, 
grain, and flour, imported into 

the port of Preſton, to be landed 
without payment of the duties. 

The bill for draining, 1mpro- 

ving, and preſerving certain fen 
and waſte lands near Sandwich. 
And alſo to ſeveral road, inclo- 
ſure, and private bills. 
Buy the coach act an additional 
duty of 20s. per annum is laid on 
all coaches, berlins, &c. except 
hackney-coaches; and a duty of 
51. per annum on ſtages; notice 
to be given, and payment made, 
agreeable to an act 20 Geo. I. The 


clauſe in the ſaid act, exempting 


perſons from paying for more than 
five carriages, is repealed. _ | 
By the new act with reſpect to 
ſtamps, an additional duty of 1s. 
is laid on all indentures, bonds, 
&c. heretofore liable to a ſhillin 
ſtamp ; an additional duty of 6d. 
on every pack of playing-cards, 
and 2s. 6d. on every pair of dice 
made for ſale; an additional duty 
of one halfpenny on every ſheet or 
half-ſheet of news-paper. Com- 
miſſioners may provide a new 
ſtamp, to denote all the ſeveral du- 
ties; and, after July 5, 1776, all 
vellum, &c. liable to the new duty, 
to be carried to the ſtamp- office, 


5 


penalty. 


pears, that there are upwards of 
| $000 debtors in the different pr. 


of the poor, within the ſeveral pa. 


tranſportation, to hard labour in 


g find, as alſo the Speaker's addrels, 


ſon's Hall, in Great Queen-ſireet, 


Being Holy Thurſday, 8,40 
e 


&c. before it is printed or unte 
on. Perſons counterfeiting ſtamp, 
to ſuffer death as felons,” Sellin 
cards to be played with, after the 
cover has been broke open, 5. 


By returns made from the goal; 
throughout the kingdom, it ap- 


ſons waiting to take the benefit of 
the inſolvent- act. 1 
His majeſty Went to the 
houſe of peers, and, after be- 23d, | 
ing addreſſed by the Speaker of the | 
Houſe of Commons, gave the royal | 
aſſent to the following bills, viz, | 
Phe bill to oblige the overſeer 


riſhes and places in England, 
which are not under the proviſion 
ef former acts, to make returns 
upon oath relative to the ſtate of 
their poor. EDS = poke 
The bill to alter the mode of 
puniſhment of felons ſentenced for 


England, _ 5 | 
The bill to diſſolve the marriage 
of the Rev. John Jenkins with 
Mary ſenkins, his wife. 
The bill relating to the Duke of 
St, Alban's eſtate, and ſome other 
bills, is . 
And then His Majeſty put an 
end to the ſeſſions, by a moſt gra- 


cious ſpeech ; which the readerwil 


among our State Papers. 
The new hall, called Free Ma- 
Lincoln's-inn- fields, was dedicated 
with great ſolemnity; great num: 
bers of ſtrangers being preſent; 
particularly ladies, who: were treat. 
ed with great politeneſs. Dodtr 
Dodd preached the ſermon on the 
occaſion. my | 
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charity children, educated in the falling down on the floor, was car- 
different ſchools of London and - ried out f court in great agonies. 
Weſtminſter, met, and heard di- The wo murderers were exe- 
vine ſervice performed at Chriſt- cuted on the 2th. The poor man 
Church, according to annual cuſ- they had murdered was one of four 
tom. cuſtom houſe officers, who, having 
The general aſſembly of previous intelligence that a quan- 
24). the church of Scotland met tity of tea was to be run in the 
at Edinburgh, and choſe the Rey, night, way laid the ſmugglers, 
Dr. John Ker their moderator. near Deptford turnpike ; but poſii- 
Lord Cathcart was his majeſty's bly the ſame perſon who gave the 
high commiſſioner on the occaſion. information to the officers might 
Ihe ſeſſions ended at the alarm the ſmugglers, who, havin 
25th, Old-Bailey, when two cri- made themſelves drunk for miſ- 
minals, for murdering Joſeph Peer- chief, inſtead of running the tea, 
ſon, a cuſtom-houſe officer, on the armed themſelves with clubs and 
11th of April laſt two, for coin- bludgeons to hunt the officers} the 
ing; and fifteen others, for various unfortunate deceaſed was overtaken | 
other capital crimes, received ſen- in the purſuit, and beat ſo unmer- 
tence of death; forty-one were cifully, that he died, after being 
branded in the hand, of whom ſe- conveyed to the hoſpital, in great 
veral were ordered to be impriſoned agonies. They were convicted on 
for ſome time in Newgate ; four the evidence of an accomplice; but 
were ordered to be whipped ; and there were other corroborating 
eighteen diſcharged by proclama- proofs againſt them, though none 
tion. With the two coiners was to their being the identical perſons 
tried one Hannah Horner, as an who gave the blows. One Gipſey 
acceilary, who having a fine child George, a noted. — was 
about four months old at her breaſt, their employer, and hired the whole 
greatly affected the whole court. gang, twenty in number, to pur- 
On her acquittal, ſhe fell into tears; fue the offic eres. 
and after paying her reſpects to the Moſt of the other capital convicts 
court and jury, firſt embraced her were reſpited ; the reſt; of whom 
little innocent; and then; in a_ the two coiners, and an elderly 
kind of frenzy, ſeized the unhappy man, for being concerned with his 
father, one of the coiners, in her ſon in robbing che ſon's maſter, 
arms, and was with difficulty diſen- made a part; with another con- 
eiged from him, expreſſing more victed in February ſeſſions for writ- 
anxiety for his' life than for her ing a threatening letter, when un- 
own. Ar the ſame inftant, on the der ſentence of tranſportdtion in 
conviction of the” other ciner, a Newgate, to the proſecutor of 4 
well-dreifed young woman in the fellow-prifoner ; were executed at 
gallery burſt into a loud fit, ery- Tyburn the 17th of July. The 
Ing out Are, to the lord- criminal, for writipg the threaten- 
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mayor and judges, Gentlemen; ing letter, had been kept back for 
pare my father! mercy! mercy! the opirien of the judges, on a 
wo my dear father 1” and then Point of law. The youth con- 
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was ſaved in conſequen a of a re- 


commendation by the jury, as it 
; appeared he had been put on by 
his father; and of a petition after- 
. wards preſented to the king by his 
grandmother, a poor woman of 
eighty-two; whom his Majeſty 
perceiving to totter as ſhe ap- 
proached him, was graciouſly 
pleaſed to go and meet. | 


Being the anniverſary of 
the reſtoration of Charles II. 


the ſame was obſerved as uſual. 
A A ſudden fire broke out, at noon- 
day, at Bellon, in Rutlandſhire, by 
-which 27 houſes were conſumed, 
beſides barns, out-houſes and gra- 


naries, and more than 170 perſons 


reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs. It 
was occaſioned by a girl's throwing 


hot aſhes into a back yard, which 


kindled the litter and ſet an out- 
houſe on fire. | 


They write from Vienna, that 
ſince the power of the monks is 
fallen, the clouds of ignorance are 


diſſi pated, and toleration has proved 
that the difference of religion does 


not either weaken the love, or leſſen 
the fidelity of, ſubjects, or ſow the 
leaſt diſſention among them; if they 
are equally well uſed. By an impe- 
rial edict lately publiſhed in Hun- 
gary, it is ſaid to be enacted, Firſt, 
that no ſick proteſtant ſhall for the 
Thture be obliged to have a catho- 

ic prieſt. ad, The latter are for- 
bid going to the ſick proteſtants, 
unleſs they are called by the ſick 
perſons, their relations, or proteſtant 
friends. zd, The proteſtants ſhall 
not for the future be obliged to 


have a catholic prieft to attend their 
Iunerals. Ath, If a prieſt is called 
upon on ſuch an occaſion, he ſhall 


be obliged to ſing ſuch canticles 


4 ww #6. * 7 ; 
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victed of robbing his maſter, as the proteſtants ſhall chuſt. 


th, All catholic;-ſchoolk-matter, 
Kc. are forbid to put ſuch book; 
into the hands of their pupils, 2 
treat of different doctrines from 

that which their parents profeſ, 


under pain of loſing their employ- 


ments. th, All proceſſions, &, 
which take up more than one day 
are abſolutely forbid. 7th, When 
proceſſions are made in cities, the 
proteſtants ſhall not be obliged u 
aſſiſt at them; conſequently they 
are not to be invited, or puniſhed 
for not coming. By theſe mean; 
all diſorder, animoſity, and pro- 
fanation will be put an end to. 
Several Spaniſh frigates having 
been ſent from Acapulco to make 
diſcoveries, and | propagate the 
Goſpel among the Indians to the 
north of California; in the month 
of July, 1774, they navigated as 
high upon the coaſt as the latitude 
58 deg. 20 min, ſix degrees above 
Cape Blanco. Having diſcovered 
ſeveral good ports, and navigable 
rivers, upon the weſt coaſt of this 
great continent, they eſtabliſhedin 
one of the largeſt ports, a garriſon, | 
and called the port Preſidio de dan 
Carlos; and, beſides, left a miſon 
at every port where inhabitants 
were to be found. The Indians 
they here met with, are ſaid to be 
a docile ſort of people, agreeable 
in their countenance, honeſt in 


their traffic, and neat in their dreſs, 


but at the ſame: time idolaters to 
the greateſt degree, havingneverbe- 
fore had any intercourſe with Euro. 
peans. M. Buccarelli, viceroy of 
* Spain, has received his ca. 
tholic majeſty's thanks for theſe diſ⸗ 
coveries, as they were made under | 
his direction, and-the ſeveral navy | 
officers upon that ſervice have bet 
oo IA 0 RI preferred 
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preferred. It is imagined that 
thoſe new diſcoveries will be very 
advantageous, as the coaſt abounds 
with whales, as alſo-a fiſh equal to 
the Newfoundland cod, known in 
Spain by the name. of Baccalao. _ 
At the late Lent aſſizes of Mary- 
borough, in Ireland, twelve of the 
deluded people called White- boys 
were capitally convicted on a late 
act, and ordered for execution. By 
this act, perſons found in arms, day 
or night, in any diſguiſe, or di- 
ſlinguiſned by any name other than 
their uſual name, are liable to cor- 
poral-puniſhment, fine, or impri- 
ſonment; — - perſons maiming, 
wounding, thooting at, threaten- 
ing the perſon, or deſtroying the 
property, of another, or compelling 
him to join in any criminal offences, 
are puniſhable with death; — per- 
ſons forcibly entering the dwelling- 
houſes of others in the night, or 
cauſing any door to be opened, any 
arms, ammunition, or other goods 
or chattels to be ſeized, are pu- 
niſhable with death; —aiding, 
abetting, or concealing any ſuch 
perſons, is death; — and perſons 
killing or maiming ſuch offenders 
in purſuing or apprehending them, 
are indemniſied.— All damages 
done by ſuch offenders are to be 
made good by aſſeſſment in the 
diſtrict where the damage is ſuſ- 
tained, Magiſtrates are empow- 
ered to ſearch for and ſeize all 
arms, &c. in the poſſeſſion of pa- 
piſts or reputed papiſts; and per- 
ſons under ſuch denomination are 


liable to corporal puniſhment, fine, 


and impriſonment, - for. concealing 
arms, ammunition,,&c.. The act, 
however, allows time for crimi- 
nals to ſurrender and receive par- 


4 , 
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don; and enacts, that no confeſ - 
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ſion that may be then made, ſhall 
be brought in evidence againſt any 
perſon ſo ſurrendering and pleading 
pardon, 4 IS, | 
On the 15th inſtant, Ellin El- 
lis, aged 72, and who had been 


married 46 years, was brought to 


bed, at the Four Croſſes, Den- 
| bighſhire. She has had twelve 
children by the ſame father, the 
oldeſt was 45, and the youngeſt, be- 
fore the laſt, 25 years of age. The 
laſt was ſtill- born, owing, as it is 
imagined, to the mother's being 
frightened by a brute of a fellow 
telling her a fortnight before, that, 
if ſhe was with child, it muſt be 
by the devil. This is ſo remark- 


able an event, that her pregnancy 


was much called in queſtion. Both 
ſne and her huſband looked very 
infirm. era ba, gin 
Dip, the iſt inſtant, William 
Smith, Eſq; aged 98, at Seven- 
Oaks, Kent. He has left an only 
ſon, his heir, who is upwards of 


The 8th, The wife of Mr. Ric- 

aby, hoſier, in the Borough. Her 
death was occaſioned by a ſharper's 
coming in to her on à pretended 
meſſage, and haſtily telling her that 
her huſband was dropt down dead 


at Camber well. 


The 29th, Nicholas Price, Eſq; 
Lieutenant- Governor of Kinſale. 
As he was walking along Dame- 
ſtreet, Dublin, he ſtruck a man 
that met him, and who he ſaid had 
joſtled him againſt the wall, a blow 
or two with his cane. The man, 
whether he knew the governor or 


not, never returned the blow, but 


contented himſelf with taking the 
cane with which he bad been 
ſtruck ; when the governor imme- 
diately fell againſt the wall and 
* -[&]-2z Krug i 253 { expired, 


1481 | 
expired. Severalſurgeons were ſent 
for, who attempted” to bleed him, 
but all to no purpoſe. It is pre- 
ſumed he burſt a blood veſſel in 
his paſſion, _ ; | 


J UN: &. 

: ; Some experiments were 
Jt. tried at Woolwich before 
Lord Viſcount Townſhend, Lord 
Amherſt, Generals Harvey and 


Deſaguliers, and a number of other 
officers with a rifle gun, upon a 


new conſtruction, by Capt. Fergu- 


ſon, of the 7oth regiment ; when 
that gentleman, under the difad- 


vantages of a heavy rain and a 


high wind, performed the follow- 
ing four things, none of which had 
ever before been accompliſhed with 
any other ſmall arms: Iſt, He fired 
during four or five minutes at a 
target, at 200 yards diſtance, at 
the rate of four ſhots each minute. 


A2q4dly, He fired ſix ſhots in one mi- 


nute. 3dly, He fired four times 
per minute, advancing at the ſame 
time at the rate of four miles in 
the hour. Athly, He poured a 
bottle of water into the pan and 


barrel of the piece when loaded, 


| fo as to wet every grain of the 
powder, and in leſs than half a 
minute fired with her as well as 


ever, without extracting the ball. 


He alſo hit the bull's eve at 100 


yards, lying with his back on the 


ground; and, notwithſtanding the 
unequalneſs of the wind and wet- 
neſs of the weather, he only miſſed 
the target three times during che 
whole courſe: of the experiments. 
The captain has ſince taken out a 
patent for the ſaid 1mprovemgnts, 


rica; and the captain of. the this 
Hancock and Adams, with re. 
| eeiving the ſame. ' The merchant 


peared in the London Garette, 


of poetry for this year.] OT: 


It' paſſed the great ſeal on the ah 
of December following. 

Some weeks ago, a merchant in 
Dublin was charged, before: the 
pri vy council of Ireland, with be. 
ing coneerned in ſhipping ammu- 
nition and warlike ſtores for Awe. 


was diſcharged for want of dired 
proof, but the captain was com. 
mitted to Newgate. e 
Two addreſſes from the 
general aſſembly. of the At. 
church of Scotland; ont on the 
diſturbances in America, the other 
expreſſing their congratulations on 
the birth of another princeſs, ap. 


Being his majeſty's birth- 

who thick entered into the thi 
ninth year of his age, their ma- 
jeſties received, at St. James's, the 
compliments of a numerous and 
brilliant conrt on that occaſion, 
For the ode performed on the oc- 
caſion, pleaſe to turn to our article 


Came on at Guildhall, before 
Mr. Juſtice Aſton, a cauſe between 
Thomas Eden and Chriſtopher 
Court, of London, tobacco mer- 
chants, plaintiffs, - and the com- 
pany of Wharfingers, defendants, 
The action Was brought for reco- 
very of damages 'ſuftained on board 
the wharfiggers lighters to and 
from different fhips loaded with 
tobaceo ; which! bei plainly 
proved to have been vccafioned by 
want of proper e ring, er other 
neceſſary cave on che parti of the 
wharfinger, a verdict was given in 


favour of the plaimtiffb, with ful 
coſts of ſuit, after « hetring of fre 
hours. AI» rn $42.4 LIES r 


Ith. Was 


2] | Was tried g the court of 
zh. King's-Bench, at 'Guild- 
hall, before Lord Mansfield and a 


on a bond, wherein the governors 
of Greenwich Hoſpital were plain - 


tracted to furniſh the ſaid hoſpital 
with meat, defendant, to recover 
a penalty annexed to a breach of 
performance of the contract. The 
defendant had undertalten by bond 
to deliver good ox beef, inſtead of 
which he had ſubſtituted bull beef, 
and bull-ſtag beef, both of which 
were ſaid to be of an inferior qua- 
lity, To prove this, a late fer- 
vant of the defendant was called, 
who poſitively ſwore, that he then 
often delivered the meat at the 
hofpital from his maſter,” and that 
amongſt it was a quantity of the 
two different inferior ſorts above 


croſs- examining the witneſſes, con- 
tended, that, as the defendant's 
bills for the objectionable meat 
had been properly paſſed, it was 


Lord Mansfield, in charge to the 
jury, combated this frivolous and 
evaſive plea with equal humanity 
and jaſtice. He remarked upon 
the iniquity of practiſing a fraud, 
in the very article of life, upon ſo 
extenſive a charity. As to the de- 
tence ſet up, there was no colour 
to render it of any force; though 
the bills had been paſſed, it was 


them were im poſed on ; bat how- 
ever that might be, his lordſhip 
acquainted the jury, that it was no 
matter for their confideration ; if 
taey were ſatisfied a fraud had 


* 
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ſpecial jury, an action braught up- 


tifs, and a perſon who had con- 


mentioned. The cotnſel, after 


thereby proclaimed to be agree- 
able to the contract, and had wiped 
away all imputation of fraud. But 


evident, that thoſe who audited 


[149 
been committed by the defendant 
upon the hoſpital, they would find 


a verdict for the plaintiffs. The 


jury, without going out of court, 
gave à verdi for one hundred 
pounds damages. 901% r 
At five o'clock" in the Sch. 
morning, # violent ſhock 5 
of an carthquake was felt at Gib- 
raltar, both afhore and on board 


the ſhips in the harbour: it laſted 


about fifty ſeconds; but, happily, 
neither the houfes nor the forti- 
fieations received any damage. 

Came on in the court of King's- 
Bench, at Guildhall, before Lord 
Mansfield, a cauſe wherein Natha- 
niet Lane, of the city of London, 
grocer, was plaintiff, and a fchool4 
maſter, or maftey of an academy, 


defendant. The action was ht 
by the plaintiff againſt the defen- 
dant, to recover a ſatis faction for 
the defendant's neglect of the 


plaintiff's ſon, Who had been en- 


truſted to his care, particularly 
with regard to a dhelbag in the 
child's arm, which happened while 
at his ſchool ; by which negle& 
the child nearly loſt the uſe of it. 
The jury, without going out of 
court, gave a verdict for the plain- 
tiff, with zol. damages and coſts 
FRAN 6 oct SSSI) CT» 

A dreadful fire broke out at 


Aſkeſund, fituated in the middle 


of the province of Nericia, in 


near Barnard's Caſtle in Vorkſhire, 


Sweden. It reduced to aſhes all 


that little, but rich and populous, 


town, not exeepting the public 
buildings, and the iron manufac- 
tories, even thoſe of Nagels. 


Two old women periſned in the 
Fames. r POV LOTS $455 

The Jews of the eity of Mantua 
having aſſembled not long ſince in a 
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large room up three pair of ſtairs, 
to celebrate a wedding, and there 
being a great number of gueſts, 
the weight of them broke down 


that floor, and thoſe underneath, 


quite to the cellar, by which un- 
happy accident ſixty-ſix perſons 
were killed, and ſixteen or ſeven- 
teen dangerouſly wounded, The 
bride and her mother were among 
the former; but the bridegroom, 
whoſe name was Finzi, not being 
arrived when the accident hap- 
pened, eſcaped the fate of his re- 
lations and friends. | 13 — 

Sch. The provincials failed in 
2;very bold attempt to 
ſurpriſe the king's troops, at a 
place called the Three Rivers, in 
Canada, with the loſs of two hun- 
dred priſoners, beſides thoſe killed 
and wounded; and next day, the 
main bedy of them began their 
retreat from Canada, burning in 
their way, every fort through 
which they paſſed. 1 ib 
SGeneral Richard Smith, and 


Thomas Brand Hollis, Eſqrs. the 


late members for Hindon, were 
brought before the court of King's- 
Bench, in order to receive ſentence, 
having before been convicted of 
bribery at the laſt general election; 
when Sir Richard Aſton prefaced 
their ſentence with a pathetic 
ſpeech, in which he expatiated on 
the enormity of the crime, as, b 

violating the freedom of election, 
and corrupting the electors, the 
Britiſh conſtitution, the moſt per- 
fect in the world, could only be 
undone; that the crime of which 
they had been guilty was aggra- 
vated by the tendency it had to 
lead the ignorant and unwary to the 
commillion of that horrid and foul 
ſin of perjury, the only barrier be- 
tween God and man, From theſe 


Wiltſhire, and on Thurſday. was 


to Fiſherton gaol in the evening, 


and other reaſons equally forcible, 
he inferred the neceſſity of an ex- 
emplary puniſhment, and adJudged 
them to pay a fine of 1000%marks 
each (6661. 138. 4d.) to the king, 
and to ſuffer ſix months im priſon- 
ment ; and one of them, (General 
Smith) at the expiration thereof 
to enter into a recognizance of 
100ol. himſelf, and two ſecurities 
in pool. each, for his good beha- 
viour for three years. 

The day following, one of the 
voters at the ſame election was 
brought before the ſame court, to 
receive ſentence for wilful and cor- 
rupt perjury, in his evidence be- 
fore the houſe of commons; when 
he received ſentence to ftand on 
and in the pillory, with a paper on 
his forehead ſignifying his crime— 
Wiltul and Corrupt Perjury—twice 
in the town of Hindon on market 
days, between eleven and two; 
the firſt time to-morrow ſe'nnight, 
and the ſecond the Thurſday fol 
lowing. And, accordingly, on 
Wedneſday the igth following, he 
was brought from the King's - 
Bench priſon to Fiſherton gaol, 


carried to Hindon, where he was 
placed in the pillory for the fir 
time. He was met on the road 
by a number of his friends, with 
two flags, and blue ribbons in their 
hats. The populace treated him 
very favourably, their attention 
being taken off, in a great mea. 
ſure, by a perſon mounted on a 
ſtool, who ſung and ſold an elec- 
tion ballad, much to their. enter- 
tainment. He was brought back 


and is to undergo the remainder 
of his ſentence the Thurſday fol- 
lowing. © 4. chro Wa 
At Congleton, in Cheſhire, one 
| AR © Skelton, 


Skelton, # a,zourneyman'! ſaddler, 
aſter having been long in a ſtate 
of deſpondency, cut his throat. 
Though he had entirely ſevered, 
his windpipe, be lived upwards: of 
fve hours in that deplorable ſtates 
during which time he made ſigns 
for a pen and ink, Hand wrote in 
very legible characters, the fol- 
lowing words: I am to let you 
know, that I was not right when I 
did this: take care to ſerve God as 
you ought,” He died in the 
greateſt agonies. 1355 
A rule brought he. the 
mayor of Cambridge to diſ- 
franchiſe near fifty honorary free- 
men of that town was argued in the 
court of King's-Bench, when Lord 
Mansfield, after hearing the ſeve- 
ral arguments, was pleaſed to diſ- 
charge the rule with 0% --- «5 
A countryman and his wife, who 
went to the bank to change a note 


loth. 


to be ſtrangers, he clapped a pen 
behind his ear aſked them what 
they, wanted; tao the note; and, 

bidding them ſtay Where they 
were till he broughs.,1 the money, 
valked oft: With i it. % znods aid 
At night, Drury; Lyng Theatre 
was cloſed; for the -prefent fcaſon; 
with the comedy of the Wonder, 
in which Mr. Garrick made his 
laſt theattyeal appearance in Don 
Felix, generouſly wy the pro: 
tits of the night, as a econd be- 

nefit this year, to she Charitable 
Fund for the lub an the. nde 
&c. belongingt to that houſe, hen 
out of employment, ſick, or cther- 


Was inimitable; never were ithe 


& c. ſo highly coloured, or admi- 
rably ſet oft; 5 in Mor, he WEN 


* 
* ** 12 
9 reer . 3344 29 


8 ache eg the audience. 
of col. being obſerved by a ſharper | 


wile diſabled, - His, performance 
paſſions of love, jealouſy, — - 
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his comic courſe with as high a 
theatricahclimax, as he had done, 
the Saturday before. his , tragic 
One. 


bit last, t the ay: being ended, 


during which every performer, 
ſeemed to exert his greateſt abili- 
ties, came the awful criſis, when. 
the Roſcius of, this country was to 
take leave of the town in his pub- 
lic capacity. The ſcene was too 
diftrefling, to be deſcribed. Let 
the reader conceive this univerſal 
favourite, impreſſed with all thoſe 
nicer feelings which his peculiar 
ſituation muſt call forth, advancing 
forwards, to bid, farewell to that 
public, which ſeemed univerſally to 
lament that they ſhould be the me- 


lancholy witneſſes of their own 


great loſs. Then, after a ſhort 
pauſe, as ſoon as. he recovered a 
little from the firſt ſhock, he thus 
ib Ladies and Gentlemen, 

. It. has been cuſtomary wit 
perſons under my 4:15 A 
to addreſs you, vr; a. farewel epi- 
logue. 1 had the ſame. intention, 


and turned my thoughts that way; 


but indeed I found myſelf then as 

incapable of writing ſuch an epi- 

iar . as I ſhould f now of Web 
it. . 


The jingle of Thyme, and the 


ingnage of. fiction, would but ill 


ſale my preſent, celings... 5 

This is to me a very awful mo- 
ment; ; it is no leſs Than partin 
for ever with thoſe from whom | 
hape zeceived the greateſt kindneſs 
and 3 and vpon the ſpot 
where that kindneſs. and thoſe r 
7 enjoyed- 75 

ere for a moment he was un able 

to proceed, until relieved. by 2 

flood of tears. ] ! 


41 14 
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1321 
Whatever may be the changes 

of my future life, the deep im- 

preſſion J have of your kindneſs, 

will always remain HERE, [putting 

| his hand to his breaſt] fixed and 

unalterable. 


Ability for their ſtation than” 1 


have; but I defy them all to take 
more fincere, and more uninter- 


krupted pains for your favour, or to 
poop truly ſenſible of it, than 
is your moſt obedient and grateful 
ſervant,” fy 
Here he emen clowned. with 
never-fading Hurels, amidſt the 
blended tears and acclamations of 


the moſt brilliant theatre that erer 


was aſſembled. 

As this retreat &f . Garrick's 
from the ſtage muſt ever be conſi- 
dered as an intereſting epocha in 
the Hiſtory of the Britiſh Drama, 
we have added, in our appendix, 
a ſhort review of Mr. Garrick's 
theatrical reign, with fone parti. 
culars of the” föimer part of his 
life, as it ſee ms to habe been drawn 
up by an able and impartial 
Rand. 

- Gatrick; Site Möstkt be- 
fore this, fold his ſhare of Druty- 
Lane Theatre for 35000). to Dr. 
Ford, Mr. E wart, Vir. Linley, 
and Mr. Richard Sheridan, 3 ; when 
the new roprietofs,” of their own 
accord, ftipulared,' that Mr. Gar- 
rick ſhould continve' to keep that 
box which had of late years been 
iet apart for the accommodation 
his family. Theſe particulars Ty | 


ap intimated a few days after, 


y anſwering itt the part of Abel 
Paten on being vl if ke had 
any intereft at the Helen Ha 


ſome; 1 don't know what 1 my 


ba ve.“ 
s 
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defendant ta a nonſuit, 


D 


One Robert nodes, 
confined in Newcaſtle gaol, 11th, 
for ſtealing a letter out 2 the poſt. 
office, in which were incloſed two 
bank notes, value 1oot. found 


; means to make his eſcape by 3 
I will very readily agree why 
ſieceflors having more {kill and 


very ſimple ſtratagem. Bein 
he had been degree by do 
keeper to fleep Without i ton i 
the mean time, the tarnkey 
in as uſual to fee that all was fy 9 
be fore he locked u and obſerving a 
bundle in Knowles's cell, began 
to examine it; but, While he was 
ſtooping with his back to the door, 
the priſoner ſſipped out and locked | 
the door after him; leaving the 
tornkey priſoner, and wenn hin. 
ſelf at large. 
A common wild duck wa 
now fitting upon nine eggs, 121k 
in an oak-tree, near Mr. New: 
ington's, at Etehingham, in Suf- 
fex, about twenty-five feet from 
the ground. Upon a perſon's get. 
ting up to the eggs, which are 0 up⸗ 
ported by ſome ſmall twigs laid 
eroſs- wiſe, the old duck left them, 
but ſoon after returned with the 
mallard, both of Which kept ho- 
vering about the tree till the mat 
had Jury it: when the duck 
immediat . on her eggs; 
and has con en ta K very be 
ever ſince. 5 4 12 
The ame cauſe 6451. 1 
Bruckſhaw came on before 33 
Lord Mansfeld, when the juty 
brought! in 4 verdict for the plain. 
tiff, with five pounds damages; 
of and the 2 1ſt following, — 4 — 
reſpecting the rule, upon which 
Mr. Bruckſnaw chang! 1 | 
front Lincoln to Lenden, was ar- 
ed in the fame egurt, When Lord 
ansfield declared, thatthe'chang- 
bay. the venue did not entitle the 
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14th. The 
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The Coventry waggon much hurt. This ſtorm was alſo 
14th. going through Brick Hill, felt at Deſchel, Rethy, Arendork, 
in Northamptonſhire, was ſet on and Dieſt, on the frontiers of the 
fre by the friction of the axle-tree, principality of Liege. Pablic 
and three barrels of gunpowder prayers were ſoon after offered up 
among the loading took fire, by to avert fuch ealamities for the fu- 
which the goods were blown up in ture, „„ Ott 


the air, and totally deſtroyed, ro There was a great failing match 


| twenty guineas, given by the Duke 
| The crew of 4 mackerel} of Cumberland; and it filled the 
15th. boat, which by an acci- river like a ſecond regatta, * 
dent ſtarted a plank in her bottom, A motion was made in a oth, 
had a moſt miraculous eſcape.” As eourt of directors of the Nn, 


pounds. 


they cut away the maſts, &c. and company ſhould indemnify Mr. 
had juſt got a raft of them knit to- Verelſt for any damages he may 
gether, when the boat ſunk, On have become liable to, on account 
this raft they remained nine hours, of the action brought againſt him 
without being obſerved by the by Mr. Rafael and another Arme- 
boats with which they were ſur! nian; when, after ſome debates re- 
rounded, who all went away with: lative to forms, (for the court was 
out affording them any relief; almoſt unanimous in the propriety 
when providentially a ſhip at three of indemnifying Mr. Verelſt, it 
miles diſtance deſeried them, and being evident that he ated merely 
bearing down to them, took them in conformity ts what he thought 
on board. Happily the fea had was his duty to the company, 'and 
been calm moſt part of the time; from no motive either of intereſt or 
but, when they were taken on enmity to the Armenians), the 
board, the weather altere. 


lately given orders to augment the where it was accofdingly propoſed 
pay of all the officers who were re- on the 27th following. Mr. Creigh- 
duced in 1774, and to fill up the ton now obje&ed to the Popos. 
vacancies that may happen in the as a matter altogether unprece- 
landing regiments with ſuch of dented. The queſtien being, how- 
them as are found fit for immediate ever, put, it paſſed unanimouſly 
ſervice, © ee en in the affirmati ee. 
About Antwerp and its Extract from a letter, of this 
neighbourhood, there broke date, to General Howe, from 
forth 2 moſt violent ſtorm, with Lieutenant- Colonel Campbell of 


17th, 


the amount of one thouſand on the Thames for a filver cup of 


the only means of faving their lives Eaft-India Company, that the 


3 matter was agreed to, and referred 
His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty has for confirmation to a general court, 


thunder, lightning, and hail "of 
the ſize of à hen's egg, | together 
with hes pieces of ice, which not 
only broke all the windows to the 
ſouth, but deſtroyecd all the fruit 
Þ the trees, The hail was jo vio” 
ent, that men, horſes, &c. were 
Knocked down by it, and very 


the 2d battalion" of the 7 1& regi- 


ment of foot, then ar Boſton, into 
which place he had been brought 
by ſailing into the harbour for 
want of knowing that the place 


had bcen evacuated by the king's . 


Since our captivity I have the 
: honour 
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154] 
honour- to acquaint you, that we 
have experienced the utmoſt civi- 
lity and Pen treatment from the 
people of power at Boſton; inſo- 
much, Sir, that I ſhould do injuſ- 
tice to the feelings of generolity, 
did I not give this particular in- 
formation with pleaſure and ſatis- 
faction.“ Toke 3 ; 
28 Being Midſummer - day, 

24th. Aa ſecond conteſt 8 
Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Hopkins, for 
the chamberlainſhip of London, 
enſued at Guildhall. It was car- 
ried on, and terminated, in every 
reſpect almoſt, like the firſt. The 
voters amounted to 4542, of whom 
2869 were for Mr. Hopkins, and 
1673 for Mr. Wilkes; ſo that 


Mr. Hopkins had a majority of 


1196. Mr. Wilkes, was rather more 

bold and ſevere in his ſpeech after 
the preſent election, than in that 
after the former. Among other 
things, he ſaid, By the late 
tranſactions, the moment ſeems at 
length arrived, fo ardently wiſhed 
by every arbitrary adminiftration, 
when a majority of the livery ap- 
pear to have ſold and ſurrendered 
the capital to the miniſtry. By 
the creation of ſo many unneceſſary 
lucrative offices, the diviſion and 
ſubdiviſion of contracts, the threats 
of the opulent and inſolent to the 
neceſſitous and dependent tradeſ- 
men, and all the captious promiſes 
of power, the greater number of 
the livery ſeem at preſent either 
lulled into ſupineneſs and a fatal 
ſecurity,- or enrolled among the 
mercenaries of corruption and de- 
ſpotiſm. No longer worthy the 
name of freemen, they are ſunk 
into tame, mean vaſſals, ignomi- 
niouſly courting, and bowing their 
necks to, the | miniſterial yoke. 
Such, gentlemen, it gives me pain 
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ing, and that ſtern, manly virtye 


protract at leaſt the impending 


ing, when the new chamberlain waz 
ſworn into the office of chamber: 


ſhould not have power to give aua 


in the city, to any perſon whatever, 


to think 15 the faithful, but melan- 


choly pifure of this ones free zu 
independent city. All public ſpi. | 
rit in the capital is viſibly: decay: 


of our fathers, which drove from 
this land of freedom the laſt Star 
tyrant, 1s held in contempt by their 
abandoned offspring, A diſſolution 
of the empire, ruin, and flavery 
are, I fear, advancing with piant 
firides upon us. We are ripe for 
deſtruction, If we are ſaved, it 
will be almoſt ſolely by the COurgge 
and noble ſpirit of our American 
brethren, whom neither the lux. | 
ries of a court, nor the ſordid luf 
of avarice in a rapacious and venal 
metropolis, have hitherto corrupted, 
Yet with ſome choſen friends, how: 
ever few, I will; while J live, dare 
to. oppoſe the alarming fatal 
progreſs of this deluge of corrup. | 
tion and court influence, and to 


ruin, by continuing firm and in. 
tre pid in the cauſe of public virtue, 
and the independency of the capi- 


Accordingly, on the 5th follow- 


to be {worn into office, Mr. Alder. 
man Lee preſented a proteſt, (which, 
by the bye, would have equally 
militatedagainſt Mr. Wilkes) ined 
by about twenty liyerymen, again | 
Benjamin Hopkins, Eſq; being 


lain. They founded their objec- 
tion upon a; bye-lau of the court 
of common- council, made in the 
year 1572, Which ſays, That 
the lord-mayor, aldermen, ſherifts 
and common-council of this city, 


any office. of honour or emolument 


who is not a freeman by birth ot 
ſervitude.” Upon this. proteſ be 
ing read, and a queſtion being by 


by Mr. Alderman Lee, which was 
ſeconded by Sir Watkin, Lewes, 
that Benjamin Hopkins, Eq; 
ſhould not be ſworn into his office, 
very warm debates commenced, 
Sir Watkin and Mr. Lee were the 
principal ſpeakers, except a new 
alderman, Mr. Woolri ge, .who 
took up the argument very fairly; 
objeted to Mr. Lee's motion in 
terms that wall, ever do him great 
honour ; and, in the courſe of the 
debate, fairly, refuted the objection 
made by Mr. Alderman Lee; and 
ſhewed, that the bye-law, upon 
which the obje&ion was founded, 
was made merely to prevent the 
ord- mayor and court of aldermen 
from giving away the offices of the 
city, which the livery of London 
alone had a right to beſtow, Upon 
this Mr. Lee founded another ob- 


that the livery of London did not 
meet in common-hall- for the pur- 
poſe of elections Dre: to the year 
1572. But, in this be was alſo 
miltaken; the recorder declared, 
that the livery, did ele& all their 
oficers before, that time, Mr. 


in 


Wooldridge then gave it As, {a 


2 


opinion, that Mr. Hopkins wou 

be entitled to ſuch damage % as. he 
could prove to, have ſuffered by the 
refuſal of the court of aldermen to 
ſwear him in, when he had been 
declared by the preſiding officer of 
that court duly elected - that-the 
court were hi ghly cen ſurable if th &Y 
did not; and that, although he 
ſhould always wiſh to act with thoſe 
who were the real friends ,of the 
conſtitution, yet he would neyer 
vote againſt his conſcience for any 
ſeemed to approve of his prin- 
Ciples; and when the queltion was 
put, Aldermen Alſop, Kennet, 


228 +04 Obe 


jection; and attempted to prove, 


man living, The whole; court 
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Plumbe, :. Rawlinſon, Thomas, 
Peckham, Plomer, Bull, Hayley, 
Newnham, and Clark, voted with 
Mr. Wooldridge for ſwearing Mr. 


Hopkins in his office ; and only 
Sir Watkin Lewes and Mr. Lee 


oppoſed it. 


After Mr, Hopkins was ſworn 
in, there were two proceſſions from 
Guildhall to, the London tavern, 
Firſt an aſs decorated with rib- 
bons, &c. with a fellow in an an- 
tick dreſs riding upon it, and ſome 
others of the like ſtamp following 
him, with light blue cockades. 
Then a numerous company of Mr. 
Hopkins's friends with purple 
— headed by ſeveral alder- 
men, &c. with muſic playing and 
colours flying, on one of which 
was inſcribed, A reward for ho- 
ee eee 
Judgment was given in 
the court of King's-Bench 


juſtice of peace for the county of 
Somerſet, upon an information 
proſecuted by the Rev. Mr. Baily, 
for a miſdemeanor in his office, 
whereof he was found guilty at the 


laſt, Taunton : aſſizes ; when the 
court, after a ſevere reprimand for 


the proſtitution of his office, was 
leaſed to pronounce the following 
lentence. : That he ſhould: pay a 
ine of 2001. : that application be 
made [tothe Lord-Chancellor, to 
ſtrike him out of the commiſſion of 
the peace for the ſaid county: that 
he ſhould find ſureties for his good 
behaviour for three years; himſelf 
e be Bqupd in 5001. and his 
ſureties ig, 2501. each; and to 


of 


ſand committed till the above fine 


1s ding 1 | 
wy ame an in the court of * 
Commen-Pleas, before Lord 27 cu 


Chief Jultice de Grey, and a ſpe. 
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cial jury, an action of damages 
brought by Stephen Sayre, Efq; 
againſt William Henry Eart of 
| Rochford, for an Mig ſeizure of 
his papers, and falſe impriſonment 
of his perfon, for treaſonable prac- 
tices, upon the information of Ad- 
Jatant Richardſon, on the 23d of 
October laſt ; when the jury, af- 
ter a trial of ſix honrs, gave à ver- 
dict for the plaintiff (ſubject to an 
_ after-determination; by the ſame 
court, of two queſtions) of one 

thoufand pounds damages. 
1 Qoeſtion: Whether an offer 
of bail, and refufal, was admiffible 
evidence on the iſſue jdined on the 
ſpecial ple? e 
2d Queſtion : Whether the evi- 
dence was a fufficient proof of an 
offer and refuſat of baff to make 
the ſubſequent impriſonment ille- 


M 
28th. ir Peter Parker made 
An attack upon Sullivan's- 

Tand, the key to Charles- Town, 

the capital of South- Carolina; but 

was repulfed with great damage to 

His fhips, and great Tofs of his 

men. Among 0 killed was the 

brave Captain Morris, commander 
of the Briſtol man of war, the par- 


ticulars of whoſe death are truly 


affecting. We ſhall therefore give 
them here, as communicated by 
the ſurgeon of his ſhip. — After 
having the two bones of his fore 
arm fhattered by à chain ſhot, and 

eceiving a wound from a ball in 
his neck, he was taken into the 


cockpit, where he readily ſubmit- 


ted to amputation, which was rok 
formed juſt above the elbow. Dur- 
ing the operation a red-hot ball 
nt through the cockpit, which 
irs two of the ſurgeon's affiſt- 


aud wounded the purfer, Af- 


+ the confufion which this cir- 
M fan ce occahoned Was Over, 


This morning a dreadful 
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Captain Morris iuftted on being 


carried on the quarter-deck to te: 


ſume his command; which beine 
complied with, he continued the 


* = 


fight for a conſiderable time afte, 


till he was ſhot through the body, 
A prodigious effyfion bf blood fel. 
towing, and his diffolutjon being 
apparently at hand, one of the 
officers afked him, if he had ay 
directions to give with reſpect mh 
his family, to which he heroically 
anſwered, © None! as he left then 
to the providence of God, and the 
generoſity of his country !” His 
Majeſty accordingly, immediately 
on receiving an account of thi 
affair, Nat he captain's widow ag 
handfome preſent, 'and' fertled a 

p nfion on her and her children. 
The commotions in Virginia, | 
where the governor, Lord Dun. 
more, had affembled a large body 
of black flaves, without previouſly 
providing for their ſubſiſtence, 
roved, about the fame time, ano- 
her very melancholy object of the 
public attention. His fordſhip was 
called upon to ſammon the houſeof 
affembly'to meet, but he was afraid 
to truſt them. He deſerted his pa- 
1155 and took refuge on board a 
ip; and was in the end driven 
from his government, after ſeeing 


% 


| moſt of the blacks who had re. 


75 5 to 


him periſh for want af 


fre broke out at Mr. Booth's, m 
one of the king's meſſengers, in 
Great Maddox freer, "Which e. 
tirely deftroyed the ſame, and two 

kouſts &holving, and greatly da- 

maged ſeveral others, as no water 
could be got for an hour after it 
broke but. Mr. Booth, with bis 


. 4 


wife and family, wete obliged to 
make their eſcape out of the py 
windows, over the tops of fever 
2s houles j 


houſes 3 and Mrs. Whitwell, ſiſter 
o Sir john Griffin Griſſin, and 
Lady Welderen, | with. her maid 5 
mhappily periſhed in the flames. 
The latter loſt her life by going 
into her bed- chamber to leok for 
her lap- dog; who, with two cats, 
was afterwards. found burnt like- 
wiſe to death by the remains of 
her body. This fire was near the 
back of the Lord-Mayor's houſe in 
New Burlington - ſtreet ; and his 
Lordſhip attended the whole time, 
encouraging the people to work at 
| the engine : 


houſe of the Rev, Mr. Thompſon 4 
at Cranfield, in Bedfordſhire, ſup- 


reading in bed, and falling aſleep 
while the candle was burning. 


in the flames. Let this be a cau- 


Joch. . Makler lately, His 
. Royal Highneſs Don Louis, 
of Spain, to Donna Maria Tereſa 


By this match, though contracted 
wich the expreſs leave of his bro- 
ther, and without loſing his fa - 
your, His Royal Highneſs forfeits 
tor himſelf, and his iſſue by it, all 
pretenſions to the crown of Spain; 
and is, moreover, forbid to bring 
his wife to ⏑⁰ t.. 
Ceorge Harding of Cheſter, 
aged 104, to jane Darlington, of 
Mollington, aged 8 4. 
Dizd, the 10th inſtant, the 
kev. Mr. Lathwaite, at Newing- 


aged 100 years and 2 months. 


in daintonge, in France, by trade 


* 


A fire likewiſe broke out in the 
poſed to have happened by his 


Mr. Thompſon unhappily perithed 


tion againſt ſo dangerous a practice. 


de Vallabriga e Roſas, deſcended 
from the ancient kings of Navarre. 


ton, formerly a Diſſenting miniſter, 
The 2oth, A native of Gomeſac, 


« goldimith, aged 140 years, at 
duntes in the ſame kingdom. He 


took a wife at 79, and had three 
children by her, all now alive. A 
few years before his death, he ſuf- 


fered a little weakneſs of ſight, | 


which was the only complaint he 
ever knee ). 


The 28th, Doctor John Welt, 


an eminent phyſician at Worceſter, 
and well known in the literary 
world. 1d. E 
Lately, Captain Gravener, who 
formerly commanded the York pri- 
vateer ; and in 1745 drove a fleet 
of flat-bottomed boats, deſigned 
for an invaſion, on ſhore, off Ca- 
lais, at Dover. 42 8 W 
Mrs. Brooks, aged 100 years, 
= but one month, at Wickham, 
ent. 


Mr. Benjamin Price, aged 104 


years, at Chelſea. 
Thomas Allen, a penſioner, in 


the hundredth year of his age, in 


the Royal Hoſpital at Greenwich. 
He always enjoyed ſo good a ſtate 
of health, as never to remember a 


day's illneſs. He has a daughter 


living aged 70. 5 
Mrs. Sarah Brookman, widow, 


aged 106 years, at Glaſtonbury. 
At Langres, in Champagneg 


aged 106 years and ſome months, 
a ſoldier, named Du Mets, born at 
Marle, in Picardie, who ſerved 
under Louis XIV. with great he- 
nour in the regiment of royal cra- 
vattes, as quarter-maſter, till the 
year 1712, when that regiment 


was diſſolved. He afterwards lived 


on a'very ſmall income till he ar- 
rived at che age of 102, when he 
fell into the loweſt indigence, and 


continued fo till 1774, when he 


found a friend in the colonel of 
his former regiment, at whoſe re- 
commendation the miniſter of war 
procured for him a penſion of 300 


lives, which was continued by or- 
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der of the preſent king till his 
ente = nod Ae 
At Weſthorpe, near Southwell, 
in Northamptonſhire, Mrs. Doro- 
thy Clarke, aged 112 years; at 
the age of 102, ſhe ſheared wheat 
a whole day againſt a man, and 
performed her work with eaſe. 
At Kill- James, near Thomas- 
Town, in Ireland, Martha Jackſon, 
aged 127 years. She retained her 
ſenſes to the laſt, © | 
At Shiffnall, aged 128, Mary 
Vates.— She married a third huſ- 
band at 92, and was hearty and 
ſtrong at 120 years. 


—— 
— 


e 


10 | Lord Howe arrived off 
e eienr y 


A poor woman, at Earls-Hilton, 


Leiceſterſhire, that could ſcarce 
crawl, was cruelly plunged in a 
pond, by way of trying if ſhe was 
a witch; and might have loſt her 
life, had it not been for the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen, merely becauſe 
her ſuffering blood to be drawn 
from her body, and bleſſing ano- 
ther poor woman, who was thought 
to. be bewitched by her, had not 
the defiredeſfeRorunt ny nt 
„dJ. Mr. Kirkman, lately 
2d. elected into the office of 


| ſheriff for London and Middleſex, 


| ſent a letter to the court of alder- 
men, wherein he pleaded the pri- 
vilege ef exemption, as a captain 
in the Warwickſhire militia. It 


ſeems, that, in a clauſe in the mi- 


litia act of the ſecond year of the 
preſent king, cap. 20. it is enacted, 
That no perſon, during the time 


he ſhall be acting as an officer in 
the militia, ſhall be compellable to 
ſerve: the office of ſheriff.” This 


5 


C H RDN Je U 


| threw. the court into ſome: ſy; 


man Plumbe choſen in his room. 


the head of each brigade of the 


having 


plea being wholly Unexpetteg | 
the common - ſerjeant was all 
upon, in the abſence of the recor. 
der, to give his opinion; but he 
declined doing it without the affil. 
ance of his learned brother, The 
court therefore referred the matter 
to their joint confideration; and 
within a few days, Mr. Kirkman' 
excuſe was admitted; and Alder. 


The declaration of inde. 
pendence, iſſued by the 3d, 
Continental Congreſs, was read at 


continental army, poſted at and 
near New-York, -and every where 
received with loud huzzas, &c.; 
and the ſame evening the equeſtrian | 
ſtatue of his Majeſty, which had 
been erected in the year 1770, ws 
laid proftrate on the ground, and 
the lead of it deſtined to ſerve as 
bullets. The ſame declaration was 
read pretty much about the ſame 
time, in almoſt every other town of 
the united - colomes, and every | 
where received with equal demon- 
{trations of Joy. | 
Ihe Swiftſure, a bomb man of 
war on a new conſtruction, with 
two bomb- beds, and forty guns, 
was launched at Blackwall. 
An action, brought by Lord 
Bolingbroke againſt the Printer of 
the Morning-Chronicle, for a libel 
in the ſaid paper, was tried belore | 
Lord Mansfield and a ſpecial jury 
in the court of King's- Bench, 
Weſtminſter. The damages were 
laid at 50901.” but the jury, after 
beth out near two hours, 
gave a verdict for only 20. 
Another action“ in Which Mr. 
Hill, of Tower-Hill, was plain- 
tiff, and Mr. Pell, with other Mid. 
dleſex juſtiges of the peace, were 
RY defendants, | 


defendants, was tried-before Lord 
Chief Juſtice De Grey in the 
court of Common-Pleas, Weſtmin- 
ſter. The action charged the de- 
ſendants with forctbly entering the 
plaintiff's houſe, under the pre- 
tence of ſearching for a printing- 
preſs, and certain papers reflect- 
ing on the proceedings of admin- 
iſtration; ſhamefully ranſacking his 
papers; damaging his furniture; 
alarming his family; and expoſing 
himſelf, as an obnoxious character, 
to the inſults of a mab. Two 
reſpectable witneſſes aſcertained 
theſe facts; and ſeveral others were 
ready to confirm their evidence; 
but the chief juſtice was fo clearly 
ſatisfied of the fact, that he waved 
all further examination of the mat- 
ter. Not a ſingle witneſs was called 
on the part of the defendants. 
Upon this, the chief juſtice ob- 
ſerved, with reſpect to the fact, 
that it ſtood uneontradicted; and 
that the defendants, therefore, ac- 
knowledged themſelves conſcious 
of having acted illegally; and only 
recommended to the jury to eſti- 
mate the damages; which they 
accordingly did at ten pounds. 

Came on to be heard, at Doc- 
tors. Commons, before Dr. Betteſ- 
worth, Chancellor of the dioceſe 
of London, a motion, on the part 
of the Earl of Briſtol, againſt the 
Counteſs of Briſtol, calling herſelf 
Duckeſs of Kingſton, purporting 
that the court ſhould decree a cita- 
don to be affixed on the Royal- 
Exchange, &c.. for the ſaid Coun- 
teſs to ſhew cauſe why the ſentence 
pronounced againſt the ear], for- 
bidding him to boaſt himſelf to 
be the huſband. of the ſaid lady, 
Would not be declared null and 
void, as his lordſhip is now able to 
prove his marriagmee. 


. * % * 
% — 
1 
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tion of founders and bene-. 7 
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As there was no perſon to appear 


for the lady, the judge expreſſed 


his doubts in granting the motion. 
As the marriage with Lord Briſtol 


had been determined by a verdict, 
he could not ſee the reaſon for com- 
ing to that court; and, as every 


thing was new, he was apprehen- 
ſive of colluſion ſomewhere; and 


therefore was cautious how he pro- 


ceeded. However, after hearing 


what Dr. Harris, as counſel, and 


Meſſieurs Major and Slade, as 
proctors, for his lord ſhip, had to 
offer, and no appearance being 
made by her ladyſhip, or any 
proctor for her, he ordered the ci- 
tation prayed for, returnable the 
firſt ſeſſion of next term, to paſs 
under ſeal, and to be executed on 
one of the pillars of the Royal- 
Exchange, after the manner of 
citing peers and peereſſes reſident 
out of the kingdom. 1 

Came on before the ſame gen- 
tleman, in the ſame court, a cauſe 
brought by a gentleman againſt his 
wife, for criminal converſation with 
a clergyman ; when the judge, at- 
ter hearing the evidence read, and 
the advocates on both fides, pro- 
nounced for a divorce. We have 
already mentioned the gentleman's 
obtaining a verdi& for 3000 l. da- 
mages in one of the civil courts of 
juſtice, on the ſame account. 

The annual commemora- 4th. 


factors was celebrated in the theatre 
at Oxford. Among other gentle- 


men who received hunorary degrees 


on this occahon, were, Thomas 
Hutchinſon, Eſq; late governor of 
Maſſachuſett's-Bay, and Peter Oli- 
ver, Eiq; late deputy- governor. 
The prizes given annually by the 
Right Hon, Lord North, Chan- 
cellur of the ſame unixerſity, ou 
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this year adjudged to M 
ſon of the Lord Biſhop of Oxford, 


to Mr. Lowth, 


and Mr. Cummings, jun. both 
Fellows of New-College. _ 
bh, © - Liewt. Col. Gordon was 
hot by a party of rebels, 
as he was taking the air on horſe- 
back near Chamble. 

A court of admiralty was held 


at the ſeſſions-houſe in the Old- 


Bailey, before Sir George Hay, 
judge of the admiralty court, and 


Mr. Juſtice Aſhurſt and Mr. Baron 
Perryn, when Alexander Kidd, 


late mate of the Atlantic, was tried 
for the wilful murder of Robert 
Jackſon, a foremaſt man, in the ſaid 
ſhip, by throwing him overboard 


in the river Tagus, near Liſbon, 


whereby he was drowned : and 
Thomas King, late Captain of the 
Soroy, for. the wilful murder of 
John Warren, a mariner in the 
{aid ſhip, on the coaſt- of Africa, 


by kicking him in the ſide, where- 
of, it was alledged, he died. 


They were both acquitted. 
Came on, in the court of Com- 


mon-Pleas, before Lord Chief Juſ- 
_ tice De Grey and a ſpecial jury, a 


cauſe, wherein an engraver and 


printſeller was plaintiff ; and an 
officer in the, army, defendant. 


The action was for the defendant's 
ſeducing the plaintiff's daughter, 
a girl of ſeventeen, from the plain- 
tiff, and detaining ker under a pro- 


miſe of marriage. The jury brought 
in à verdict for the plaintiff, with 
Zool. damages. 


On this and the next day, 
Seneral Howe, with the 
troops under his command from 
Halifax, landed on Staten-Iflaud. 
- 4 very large body of 
8th. 10 


7th. 


_ FR journeymen carpenters hav- 
ing aſſembled in Stepney-fields, for 


the purpoſe of railing their wages, 


had previous notice of ſuch meg. 


Mr. Blackmore and Mr 
attended by the high-conſtable and 


ſpect, acquainting them with their 


chearfully complied with, without 


of ſtate an exact account of the 


Mr. Juſtice Sherwood, who baz 


ing, with ewo other magiſtrate, 
p 
Curtis, 


peace officers, immediately repaireg 
to the place of Rendezvous, when 
the men drew up in a ring, ang 
received the juſtices with great re- 


ſuppoſed grievances, & c. and gf 
the occaſion of their meeting. On 
this Mr. Sherwood told them, 
that if they would leave their caſe 
at his office, with any plan for 
the redreſs of their grievances, he 
with the other gentlemen, would 
do all that lay in their power to 
forward it; though he feared no. 
rung but a bill in parliament to 
regulate their wages would do, as 
in the caſe of the weavers, In the 
mean time, he recommended to 
them to have no more of theſe 
large meetings abroad, as they 
tended, notwithſtanding their pa. 
cific intentions, to many miſchief 
through inconfiderate drinking, 
and inſiſted on their immediately 
diſperfing ; which they inſtanthy and 


the leaſt indecent or irregular be- 
haviour. We thought it our duty 
to inſert this account, as it does 
honour to the magiſtrates, as well 
as to the poor men concerned in 
the affair; and may prove an ule- 
ful leſſon on ſimilar occaſions. 
In obedience to the act paſted in 
the lait ſeſſions of parliament, for 
building general workkouſes, at 
order was —— on the lord- mayor, 
to iſſue out his precepts to the off 
cers of the ſeveral pariſhes of Lon- 
don, to deliver in to the ſecretaries 


number of poor in their reſpeclive 
pariſhes, Who are either in the 
workhouſes, 


GHR OM DER (ir 


- workhouſes, or receive alms ; and 


the ſame order is to be ſent to 
every pariſh in the kingdom, in 
order that ſome regulations may be 
made for better providing for the 

r, on the one hand, and eaſing 
the inhabitants of ſome part of the 

r's-rates with which they are 


ting a ſtop to the practice of farm- 
poſitions. As a ſpecimen of the 


from a cloſer inſpection of the pre- 
ſent modes of managing the poor, 
and the committing of them to ho- 
neſter, or at leaſt abler hands, we 


| pendix to this part of the work, a 
very curious paper, publiſhed in 
the courſe of this year, and ad- 
dreſſed to the inhabitants of St. 
Andrew, Holborn, above the Bars, 
and St. George the Martyr, in the 
county of Middleſex, united. 

cr earthquake was felt at Ve- 
nice; and a very ſtrong one, of 
full fifteen minutes continuance, at 
Andreis, where its effects were pro- 
portionably terrible. Almoſt all 
the houſes were thrown down, and 
thoſe which remained ſtanding, 
were ſo ſhattered, that they daily 
fell in ruins, The pariſh church, 
and that of St. Daniel, were ſplit 
on all ſides, and threatened a 
ſpeedy fall. A number of perſons 
were buried in the ruins; and 
thoſe who eſcaped into the fields, 


comfort them. | þ > 06. 
Came on in the court of Com- 
| mon-Pleas, Guildhall, London, the 
cauſe between Lord Chatham, 
paid, and Mr. Henry Sampſon 
oodfall, printer of the Public 
Advertiſer, defendant. The action 
was brought to recover ſome da- 
Vor. XIX. 1776, 


now loaded, on the other; by put- 
ing out the poor, and all other im- 


great good that may be expected 


ſhall give the reader, in the Ap- 


A — ſhock of an 


had neither ſuceour, nor ſhelter to 


mages for the very great injury 
his lordſhip had ſtatned by the 
defendant's printing a libel in his 


paper of the 22d of March laſt, 


declaring the noble lord's ſenti- 
ments and opinions to be hoſtile to 
the Americans, and ſuch as totally 
coincided with thoſe of the mini- 
ſtry. The plaintiff proved the 
printing of the piece by Mr. Wood- 
fall; but, on the diſcovery of a 
variation of one letter between it 
and the record, he was nonſuited. 
In the evening, a riotous mob of 
weavers, ſhearmen, &c. collected 
from the towns of Warminſter, 
Frome, &c. aſſembled together, 
and proceeded to the town of Shep- 
ton-Mallett, with intent to deſtroy, 
under cover of the night, a ma- 
chine lately erected by the clothiers, 
for the advancement and benefit of 
the manufactory, and to pull down 
the houſes, and take away the lives 
of thoſe perſons who. encouraged 
and promoted the uſe of it. 
The clothiers; having notice of 
their intentions, applied to three 
neighbouring magiſtrates, who, for 
the conſervation of the peace, aſ- 
ſembled at a public inn. After 
waiting there till two o'clock next 
morning, without any alarm, two 
of the three returned to their re- 
ſpective homes, but the other re- 
mained, leſt aſſiſtance might be 
wanted. The juſtices who left the 
town were ſcarcely out of it, when 


the mob, who had remained at a 


little diſtance from the town, re- 
ſtrained by the fear of their power, 


thinking there was no magiſtrate 


left to command the military, aſ- 
ſembled, made an attack on the 
poor-houſe, where the machines 
were worked; and before the ſol- 
diery could be had to oppoſe them, 


broke into the ſame; and not only 


deſtroyed the particular objects of 
L their 


| 
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their reſentment (the machines,) 
but committed other injuries, to a 
very conſiderable amount. They 
had ſcarcely effected their purpoſe, 


when the military, preceded: by 


the remaining magiſtrate, advan- 


ced, and ſecured five of the ring- 


leaders; but in conveying them 
to the priſon, they: were attacked 
by the whole body with an inten- 
tion ta effect a reſ eue 
The proclamation was then read 
by John Strode, Eſq; who very 
humanely advanced to the mob, 
accompanied by a principal clothier, 
and endeavoured, by all the: 2rgu- 
ments prudente- could ſuggeſt, to 
convince them of the impropriety 
of their conduct, and perſuade: 


them to diſperſe; but they, with 


the utmoſt effrontery, declared they 
would not leave the town till their 


com panions Were diſcharged. a 


ſave the effuſion of blood, even 
this demand was on the point of 
being granted them, on condition 
they would promiſe never to mo- 
leſt or diſturb the town again, when 
ſome of the moſt daring, at the in- 
ſtigation of the women, began 


moſt cruelly to ſtone the ſoldiers, 


who bore the attack with uncom- 
mon fortitude and moderation, firſt 
diſcharging two rounds over their 
heads, to deter them, if poſſible, 


from proceeding to greater extre- 


mities. This lenity had not the de- 
ſired effect, for they continued the 
attack with redoubled vigour, and 
very much wounded ſeven of the 
ſoldiers. Upon this, no alterna- 
tive being left, the command to 
level their pieces was given, and 
one man fell, and fix, were wound- 
ed. This ſtruck ſuch a terror into 


the rioters, that they retired with 


the utmoſt precipitation; upon 
Which the magiſtrate immediately 
ordered the men to ccaſe firing, 


* K 


ad no further miſchief enſued. 
The Coroner ſat on the body of 
the man that had been killed, the 
next night, and brought in a ver- 
dict of accidental death by the mi- 
litary, under the command of the 
civil power. 

At night, a man, in attempt. 
ing to rob a gentleman's garden at 
Hampſtead, was caught by the leg 
in a trap, which tore it in ſo ter- 


rible a manner, that it was ſup- 


poſed he would loſe it. It were to 
be wiſhed, that theſe machines 
could be ſo contrived, as to ſecure 
the offender, without diſabling 
him, and thereby rendering him 
not only an uſeleſs, but a burthen- 
ſome, member of ſociety. 


in the Haymarket, appeared in the 
character of Lady Pentweazk, 
with a head-dreſs fuck full of fea- 


thers in the utmoſt extravagance of 


the preſent made, being at leaſl a 


yard wide; and, to. heighten the 


ridicule, the whole fabric of fea- 
thers, hair, and wool, dropt of 
as he waddled off the ſiage. Their 
majeſties, who were - preſent, 
laughed immoderately at the fight, 


as well as the reſt of the audience: | 


but the elegant, becoming manner 


in which her majeſty's head was 
dreſſed, was univerſally allowed to 


be the juſteſt as well as the ſeveret 
ſatire on the preſent filthy faſhion, 
A fire-ball fell at Ox- * 
ford, which alarmed' the 


whole city, but happily burſt-with- 


out miſchief. + Be 
Lord Howe, with the 13th. 
fleet and tranſports under 


his command, joined the army un- 


der General Howe, at Staten 
Iſland ; and, the day following, 
à flag, with letters from Lord Hon 
for General Waſhington, wasmetb/ 


the adiutant- general of che * 
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cial army; but his letters were re- 
fuſed, on account of their not giv- 
ing the General the title of Excel- 
lency ; and the General's conduct 
on the occaſion. was ſoon after ap- 
proved of by the Continental Con- 
greſs. Their contents, however, 
containing the powers by which 
the commiſſioners. were authoriſed 
to treat, and the terms on which 
they were empowered. to accept 
ſubmiſſion, were received by the 
congreſs, and by their orders cir- 
culated throughout America, but 
univerſally rejected. | 
1b The ſeffions ended at the 
15th. Old Bailey, when ſour. pri- 
ſoners received judgment of death, 
viz, three, for houſe- breaking; and 
the fourth, for robbing a warchouſe 
of raw ſilk, to the amount of 130l. 
One of the: houſe-breakers was 
executed the fourth; of Auguſt; 
and the laſt of the capital convicts, 
{ent to Ireland to be tried for mur- 
der; nineteen were ſentenced to 
three years hard labour, in ſome 
ſervice uſeful to the navigation of 
the river Thames; eleven were 
branded in the hand, eight of 
whom were to be imprifoned ſix 
months ; and three, three months, 
in Newgate ; ſeven ordered to be 
whipped and, impriſoned; three, 
tor three years, in Bridewell; and 
two, for two months, in Newgate. ; 
four branded in the hand, and 
diſcharged; ten ordered to be 
whipped; and twenty-five dif- 
charged by proclamation: 

Among thoſe acquitted, was one 
for the coining of thillings, &c. 
who had been tried and acquitted 
three times before for the ſame of- 
tence, His trial this time laſted 
four hours. * 
The court took down the age, 
lreugth, &c. of thoſe convicted 


ot tuch crimes as wore not of a ca- 
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pital nature; and os recorder, in 
paſſing ſentence on ſuch of them as 
were.condemned to hard labour i 
ſome ſervice uſeful to the naviga- 
tion of the river Thames, told 
them that the puniſhment, though 
very ſevere, nevertheleſs left them 
an opportunity to mitigate its hea- 
vineſs; becauſe; if they manifeſted 
figns of real contrition, and ap- 
peared; truly defirous of becoming 
uſeful members of ſociety, their 
conduct would be reported to the 
government by proper officers, and 
the term of their ſervitude abridg- 
ed. Whereas, on the contrary, 
they were incorrigible, they would 
be worked without remiſſion to the 
utmoſt of their ſtrength. . The 


term of their e would he 


doubled upon the firſt attempt to 
eſcape; and upon the ſecond, they 
would be liable to ſuffer death 
without E oficlergye., an 

Ihe law for ſentencing the con- 
victs to work. upon. the hames 1s 
indeed ſevere, but we truſt it wilt 
be ſalutary. They are to be em- 


ployed in as much labour as they 


can fuſtain; to be fed, with legs 


ſuch other coarſe fagd ; ta have no- 


thing for drink, but water or ſmall 
beer; to be clad in ſome ſquallid 
uniform; never to be viſited with- 


out che conſent af the gyerfeers 2 


and HDever gives them the ſmall- 
eſt relief, incurs a penalty of forty 
millings. The expengce of keep- 
ing and maintaining them is to he 
paid by government, and not out 
of the county, rates. 

FT be firſt veſſel launched for the 
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above purpoſe was conſtructed on a 
plan approved of by his, weſely 
in council. It cannot be called a 
hip or tender, neither is it ſh ffgr 


or open as a lighter ;_1t is ealey- 


dated te hold roeqzy-ſeven ft ot 
| 108 old rwenty-{ven e, 
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6) CHRONIGCUE 


| ballaſt ; on the larboard fide, the 
gunwail is conſiderably broader 
than in the common lighters ; on 
the ſtarboard fide, is a flooring 
about three feet broad, for the men 
to work on, and a machine called 
a david, with a windlaſs, for raiſing 
the ballaſt. Part of the veſſel is 
decked-in abaft, for the convicts to 
ſleepin ; and another, in the fore- 
caſtle, is formed into a kind of 
cabbin for the overſeer. Her out- 
Ward appearance differs very little 
from that of a common lighter, 
On the 5th of Auguſt, the con- 
victs, chained by the leg, two and 
two, began to work in her, about 
two miles below Barking Creek, 
under the direction of Duncan 
Campbell, Eſq; who has been 
appointed the governor of this 
new kind of Bridewell. . Their 
behaviour, in general, ſince they 
came on bow her, and other 
lighters employed in the ſame. ſer- 
vice, has been very becoming; 
the clauſe in the act, which ſays, 
that the time for which they were 
ſentenced to work may be ſhorten- 
ed, on a repreſentation of their 
good behaviour, having operated 
very powerfully. | 


A few of them, indeed, em- 


ployed a little below Woolwich, 
attempted to get off their chains, 
and were guilty of ſome ſlight out- 
rages to their commander; when 
a ſevere flaggellation enſued on 
their being again properly ſe- 
. cured. DT . 
Eight others, a ſhort time after, 
found means to ſeize on the arm- 
cheſt; and, preſenting piſtols to 
ehe heads of their keepers, threa- 
tened to blow their brains out, if 
they did not immediately go down 
into the hold, which they were 
obliged to eomply with; upon 
which the villains jumped into a 


alone, at three per cent. and more 


of St. Peterſburgh, at a table of 
one hundred covers; and in the 
afternoon reviewed her fleet; and 


which their countrymen have ſheun 


cing the deluded inhabitants of this 


boat, which had been deſignedly 
brought along; ſide by ſome of their 
friends, and got clear off. 
This day twelvemonth, a 
theatre was opened at Ma- 16th, 
draſs, with an ingenious and ele. 
gant introduQtory prologue, writ- 
ten by Mr. E. ]. 
Some ſhares of the Royal Bank 
at Edinburgh, ſold at the rate of 
2151. being 141. higher than was 
ever paid before, owing to the 
great plenty of money now circy- 
lating in Scotland. Above half 3 
million ſterling, it was computed, 
was now lent out in Edinburgh 


money, beſides, was ready to be 


| lent on bond ſecurity, in Scot. 


land, than was ever known at any 
former period. 
Her Imperial Majeſty of 


Ruſſia dined on board Ad- 18th, 


miral Greig's ſhip in the harbour 


even ſailed with it for ſome time; 
the whole under repeated ſalutes 
from the ſhips and batteries, 
eſpecially thoſe of Cronſtadt, 
mounting nine hundred guns. 
In a letter lately received by the 
committee at the London Tavern 
appointed to conduct the voluntary 
contributions in favour of the ſol- 
diers ſerving in North America, 


their wives and children, from the 
committee of officers appointed by 


General Howe, to conduct it on 
the ſpot, is the following paragraph: 


This board, as well as the offi- | 
cers and ſoldiers in general, are 


ſenſible of the great attention 


them on this occaſion; and we 


flatter ourſelves that the future 


operations of the army, in redu- 


| country 
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country to a juſt ſenſe of their duty, 
will merit their approbation. The 
ſociety may be aſſured that the 
board will exert themſelves to ren- 
der their benevolent deſigns as be- 
neficial as poſſible. As we are 
convinced that you are deſirous of 
contributing to the utmoſt of your 
power towards the relief of the ſol- 
diers, &c. we beg leave to ſuggeſt 
to you, that the following articles 
will be particularly uſeful, to wit, 
ſoap, leather for mending ſhoes, 
combs, chalk or whitening for 
cleaning cloaths, leggings, horſe- 
radiſh, ground ginger, awls, wax, 
and coblers ends for ſhoe-makers.”” 
ſt The grand Duke of Ruſ- 


Prufian Majeſty, made his public 
entry into Berlin, accompanied by 
Prince Henry of Pruſſia, 1n the fol- 
lowing . order. Firſt, appeared 
twenty-four poſtillions, ſounding 
their horns, commanded by fix 
ſecretaries of the poſt, all in uni- 
form ; after theſe came the com- 
pany of butchers, then that of 
archers, after them a confiderable 
body of merchants, diſtinguiſhed 
by the beauty of their uniform : 
after theſe companies came three 
ſuperb ſtate coaches, in which were 
the Lieutenant-General Lentulus 
de Buddenbrock, Count Werthern, 
minifter of ſtate, the Major-Gene- 
rals Sobeck and Prittwitz, with 
ſome other gentlemen : a detach- 
ment of life-guards, followed by 
a running footman, immediately 
preceded one of the king's coaches, 


with eight horſes, in which were 


the Grand Duke of Ruſſia, and 
Prince Henry of Pruſſia. This 
was one of the moſt ſuperb. car- 
riages ever ſeen, and was followed 
by three others, in which were-the 


general field marſhal Count Ro- 


ſia, being on a viſit to his 


manzow Sadiomiſkoy, General 


Count Soltikow, and the cham- 
berlain and gentlemen of his Im- 


perial Highneſs. The proceſſion 
was cloſed by one hundred men of 
infantry, being the guard of ho- 
nour.. All the magiſtracy of the 
city received the princes under a 
triumphal arch, where upwards of 
ſeventy young maidens, dreſſed 
like nymphs and ſhepherdefles, 
preſented the grand duke with 
verſes and a garland of flowers. 
'The cannon Feed, and the trum- 
pets and other mufic ſounded from 
the beginning, till the king em- 
braced the grand duke in his 


apartments. The grand duke, at 


the king's approach, ſaid, Per- 
mit me, O mighty monarch, to 
ſignify my reaſons for having tra- 
velled from the extremities of the 
North to theſe happy dominions: 
it is to aſſure you, myſelf, of the 


everlaſting tie of friendſhip and al- 


liance which henceforth ſhall reign 
between Ruſſia and Pruſſia; to 
meet Ruſſia's future Empreſs, who 
will be dearer to myſelf and the 


whole nation for my having re- 


ceived her from your hands; and 
laſtly, and chiefly, to view with 
my own eyes Europe's greateſt 
hero, the admiration of the ape, 


and the aſtoniſhment of poſte- 
rity !'*—Here he was interrupted 


by the Lange who replied, In- 
ſtead of which you behold, O 
Prince, a hoary-headed Valetudi- 
narian, who could never have 
wiſhed for a ſuperior happineſs 
than that of welcoming : within 
theſe walls the hopeful {whe of a 
mighty empire, and the only fon 
of my beſt friend, Catharine the 
Great!” 'Turning to General Ro- 
manzow,. he added, Welcome, 
conqueror of the Ottomans ! I find 

[zZ] 3 a great 
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a 1 10 likeneſs between you and 


my General Winterfeldt.“ „Sire, 


(replied the General) I am ambi- 
tious to reſemble, even outwardly, 
a General who diſtinguiſhed hi m- 
ſelf ſo much in your Majeſty's ſer- 
vice.“ The King made anſwer, 
* You have far more reaſon to be 
proud of your own glorious deeds, 
which will hand down, to the 
Jateſt poſterity, your Mortal 
fame! 

Prince Henry of Pruſſia, in the 
name of the Empreſs of Ruſſia, 


made the demand of the Princeſs 


of Wirtemberg Stutgard, in mar- 


riage for the Grand Duke ; and 


the ceremony of the contract took 
place the fame. day. On the zd of 
Auguſt, his Imperial Highneſs took 
leave of the Royal Family, when 
the King made him the following 
magnificent preſents: à deſert- 
ſervice, anda coffee - ſervice, with 
ten wvaſes/of China, of the manu- 
ſacture of Berlin a ring, with his 


Majeſty's portrait, covered with a 


diamand valued at 30,000 crowns; 
a ſet of Pruflian horſes; ann four 
pieces of nich tapeſtry. Oh 

After this there was an ex- 


traordinary court, at which were 


prefent, all the foreign miniſters; 
and: exery perſon” of diſtincrion. 
The whole auguſt company ſupped 
with the Queen in great magnifi- 
cence, and the next Na dined 
with'lier Maj. i. .Þ6 
At night, n rogues broke 
into the houſe of a. gentleman 
in Great Ruſtell-ſtreet, Bloomſ- 
bury, all whoſe family happened 


to be then in the country; and 


cariefhroffiplate to the amount of 
above zool. We inſert. this by 
way aof cantion to ſuch of our 
readers, as leave their town houſes 


for the ſummer ſcaſon, to lodge 


. 5 : ; 4 
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of that city, accompanied, by the 
heads of the univerſity. 


wo ſo fit for the purpoſe, as the 


their FEY at a Gan s, and their 
houſehold furniture with an up. 
holſterer, as the beſt way to ſecure 
whatever goods, Ec. they may not 
think proper to ne 8 . with 
then. 

The firſt gone of an ob- 
ſervatory on Calton-hill, 22d, 
near Edinburgh, was laid with 
great folemnity, in the preſence 
of the Lord. Provoſt and magiſtrateʒ 


At a court of common 
council held ar Gaifdhäd, 23. 
the thanks of that court were ung. 
nimoufly: voted to Sir Watkin 
Lewes, for his endeavours to ſup. 
port the rights and liberties of the 
freemen of Worceſter in the late 
election for N for ml 
city. i 
The body: of a cond. * . q 
man, found without any of . 
the common ſigns of life, in a ſti⸗ 
ble at Fulham, to which be went 
a few days before, in a ſeeming 
ſtate of good health, to put wp 
his horſes,” was burked at "that 
place. But when the funeral was 
over, a perſon inſiſting that, du- 
geen performance of the ſervice, 

card a rumbling and ſtruggling 
in the coffin, the earth was e- 
moved, and the coffin taken out 
of the grave; when, on opening 
it, there appeared evident proof, 
that the unhappy man, though 
then abſolutely dead, had come to 
himſelf, as his body was very much 
bruiſed in ſeveral places, ſome 5 
which were flill bleeding; a 
there appeared befides- Int 
of blood in the coffin... Shrely, it 
is high time to put the office of 
ſearchers into better hands; and 


gentlemen of the faculty 1 8 
in 


of perſons apparently drowned, 
ge. who might be allowed a ſuit- 
able reward for their trouble, pay- 
able by the pariſh when the friends 
of the ſuppoſed deceaſed were toe 
poor to pay it; and a fill greater 
reward, in caſe they ſhould. bring from 
to life any perſon. given over as 
dead by thoſe they helenged to. 
Sir Baſil Keith, Governor of 
Jamaica, iſſued a proclamation, to 
put martial-law in force in that 
iſland, in order to prevent the 
ſpreading of Whät the proclama- 
tion ſtiles a rebellion of the ne- 


next day, he waſted; another pro. 
clamation, to ſtap the departure of 
the ſhips hound for Europe, as it 
appeared that the negroes depend - 
ed greatly on the Hland's being 
thereby thinned of whites, to carry 
their point. By this means, the 
inſurrection was ſuppreſſed; and, 
the ringleaders being diſcovered, 
thirty were executed; when, all 
things being made quiet and eaſy. 
again, both the magtial-law' and. 
the embargo were taken off the: 
7th of Auguſt: following. {For 


tion of the poor negroes in the 
Weſt-India iſſands, &c. and a fine 


into the mouth of one of them on 


readers to the ſecond part of this 
Volume, ] = 

Here, in the mean time, it is 
proper to remark, that, in thefe 
lands the Whites themſelves were 
now on the point of being ſtarved, 
in conſequence of their not receiv- 


America; ſo that, perhaps, wy | 
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ing to the Society for the recovery 


groes, in one of its pariſſes; and, 


1 fine thoughts on the condi- 


poctical addreſs, to his wife, put 


the point of being burnt alive The Dake 155 


for aſlerting the natural rights of 
mankind, we beg leave to refer our 


Admiral, and that 
ing the uſual ſupplies from North 


* 
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thing attempted by the ſlaves, on 
the above gccafion, may be attri- 
buted to that almaſt: general innate 
deſme of prolonging even the moſt 
wretched exiſtence, The condi- 
on. got the e lands 
about this time, e judged 
from the followi 1 Ties 5 
of Barbadoes, I d before his 
Majeſty, laſt May, in an addreſs 
on the occaſion 1 5 the inhabi - 
tants of that iſland; ,., | 
We have, Six, near fourcor 
Nasen e 7 twelve th ou- 


S * 


of Gale mee on pad, will agt 
laſt many weeks, and we | 
without the hope 95 3 0 
g dag | wy 
Sir e ch, in 18 
Majeſty's ſhip ſhip Enperpr rige, 255 th | 
met with. a 2 et, of two 
ſhips of the ac and b. l fois 
gates, command the Duke, 
of, Chartres. i 7 rench e 
dom upon her, and 51 Admiral 
hailed the Enterprize, and deſired 
the Captain to come on board im- 
mediately; tg: which he rep lied, 


Rich 


chat, if the Admiral hach any thing 


im, he might, 
2 pm 


to communicate to, 
come on board i 
he. ſhould not go out. of his ſhi 
ee he ould 

or ; he would ſink. A 
French -ſhips accordingly 90.0 
their guns at the Enterprize ; but 
Sir Thomas Rich, regardleſs of 
their hoſtile threats and prepara- 


tions, declared, that he never re- 


ceived any ordets but'from his 15 
ey were at | 


berty to fire whenever they plea 

as he poſitively would not go 

board; upon which the Dake of 
| Chartres, 
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Chartres, admiring his ſpirited 
conduct, begged it as a favour 


that he would do him the' honour 
of coming aboard, as he wiſhed 
much to be acquainted with him, 
Sir Thomas immediately went, 
and was received with the utmoſt 
reſpe& by the Duke and all his 
officers. | a 

The magiſtrates of the city and 
liberty of Weſtminſter, met at their 
Guildhall to hold the adjourn- 
ment of their quarter- ſeſſion, re- 
ceived the picture of Lord Percy, 
which they had requeſted of his 
Grace the Duke of Northumber- 
land, to place in the council-cham- 
ber of their hall, as a teſtimony of 
their reſpe& towards that young 
nobleman, and as a juſt ſenſe of 
their approbation of his ſpirit and 


perſeverance in the ſervice. of his 


King and Country in America. 


Zoth. diately after being cleared 


at St. Margaret's Hill, in the Bo- 
rough, by the Inſolvent Act, was 
arreſted by a Borough Clink Officer 
in her way home, and carried to 
the Borough jail. But, upon no- 
tice being ſent to Sir Joſeph Maw- 


bey, he gave orders for the woman 


to be again brought into court, 


diſcharged her from the arreſt, and 


ſent the officer, who arreſted her, 
to the above priſon for three 


months, as the act of parliament 


directs that no perſon, coming to 
be cleared, or going home when 
cleared , ſhall be taken under arreſt, 


Beginning of the eclipſe, zoth of July 


Beginning of the total darkneſs 
Middle of the eclipſe - - - 
End of the total darkneſs, 

End of the ecliple - - - - 
Digits eclipled - «- = = = 


A poor widow, imme- 


31ſt of July 
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About ten minutes after ten at 
night, began one of the greateſt 
eclipſes of the moon, that has ha 
pened theſe twenty-ſix years paſ;, 
and a greater than will happen for 
many years to come. It was viſi. 
ble to all Europe and Africa, the 
Iſland of Madagaſcar, all the leſſer 
iſlands of the Indian Seas, the At. 
lantic Ocean, Iceland, Greenland 
Newfoundland, Cape Breton, the 
Caribbee Iſlands, Terra Firma, 
South America; to every place, 
in ſhort, above whoſe horizon the 
the moon then happened to be; 
and the weather here in London 
proved favourable enough to render 
it a moſt grand and awful ſpectacle; 
whereas, out of ſix total 5 
of the moon, that could be viſible 


in this part of the globe for thirty. 


nine years paſt, three only are re. 
membered to have been ſeen, the 
ſight of the other three having been 
intercepted by clouds. At the 


time of the preſent eclipſe, the 


moon was computed to be upwards 
of 222,000 Engliſh miles from the 
earth's ſurface ; the diameter of 
the earth's ſhadow, in that part 


where the moon paſſed through it, 


about 6000 miles; and the moon's 
motion through this ſhadow, to 
have been at the rate of between 
thirty and forty miles a minute. 
The other particulars of this grand 
eventin the hiſtory of nature, were, 
for London, and all other places 
at no great diſtance from it, nearly 


as follows: 


- 10 10 at night. 

2 » 11 8 | 

- - 12 ( 
- © 42 in the morning» 
— 1 44; 5 | 

-.. - 0% 
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Dix, the iſt inſtant, Richard 
Hare, Bſqz an eminent brewer, 
remarkable for his ſon's having 


carried porter brewing to the high- 


eſt perfection in Philadelphia. 


The 7th, Mr. Jeremiah Mark- 


land, ſenior fellow of Peter-Houſe, 
Cambridge, and one of the moſt 
learned critics of his age, aged 
52 years. See the ſecond part of 
this volume, for a further account 
of this gentleman. | 

Lately, Mr. James Aſhley, aged 
78, maſter of the punch-houſe on 
Ludgate-hill, which he had kept 
forty-five years. He was the firlt 
to introduce the ſelling of punch in 
ſmall quantities; by which he not 
only made a large fortune, but 
greatly promoted the intereſt of the 


Samuel Turner, Eſq; -.< 


Braſs Croſby, Eſq; - - 
James Townſhend, Eſq; - 
Frederick Bull, Eſq; ; 
John Wilkes, Eſq; - - 


The committee having compared 
the ſaid accounts together, and 
having likewiſe had laid before 
them a fair copy of the account of 
monies received by the Mayors for 
twenty-ſix years paſt, viz. from 
1730 to 1775, both incluſive, for 
the ſale of offices, places, &c. came 
to the following reſolutions, viz. ' 

J. That it appeared to the com- 
mittee, that the annual income of 
the office of Mayor of this city 
amounts to about 4000l. ö 

I. That the probable- receipts 
ailing from the ſale of offices, 
places, &c. for twenty-ſix years 
pail, amounted upon an average to 
531]. 6s, 1d. per annum, and for 

Je laſt ten years to 6701, per an- 
num. And, F 


called the Smalls; but on ſuch an 


5731 5 107349 12 4 


| 4889 © 
And Mr. Beckford's firſt mayoralty 5578 17 
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Britiſſi iſlands, and the increaſe of 
the revenue. {4 
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improved plan, as to be ſeen and di- 
ſtinguiſhed at nine leagues diſtance. 
By the report of the committee 
directed to enquire into the city 
caſh, and the probable expences 
attending the mayoralty, the re- 
ceipts and payments of the laſt five 
entlemen who ſerved that office, 
ſtand, purſuant to accounts deli- 
vered in by themſelves, as under, 
vin. e N 
Receipts. Payments. 
4251 11 6—6685 
3896 © o—7592 16 9 
5647 13 8—9292 10 o 
6—8226 13 0 
o—6890 19 10 


10 11 


III. That the probable expences 
attending the mayoralty of this 
city, amounted to 7600l. per an- 
ei ...- 8 ek 
The committee therefore re- 
commended, that, in future, the 
ſums ariſing from the ſale of all 
officers places of this city whatſo- 
ever, ſhould be paid into the 
chamber of London, and that the 
court do allow the future Mayors 
1oool. per annum, in lieu of the 
ſaid places. „ 
At a court of common council, 
Mr. Saxby having given notice, 
that he intended, at the firſt court 
of common- council to be held af. 
ter the receſs, to revive the mo- 
tion for the compliment of a piece 
of plate to be preſented to Sir "_ 
n 


ee 


4701 


thanks of the court had been lately 
voted him, Mr. Deputy Judd gave 
Notice, that he ſhould, at the Re 
time, make a motion for reducing 
the ſalary paid to the Recorder to 


7gol. the ſum which was paid to 


his predeceſſor, From theſe bick- 
erings, the political tem per of the 


_ eſtimated, 7 
20. At Cuckfield in Suffolk, 
8 there happened, in the 
afternoon, a violent ſtorm of thun- 
der and lightning, which threw the 
inhabitants into great conſterna- 
tion. The new work belonging 
to the ſpire of the church, which 
had been almoſt deſtroyed by a 
violent ſtorm the beginning of the 
hard weather the laſt winter, and 
was nearly repaired, was beat 
down, and the infide ſet on fire at 
three or four different places; 
where it was, however, though 


Baron Deide Furſtenſtein, 


3d. late Embaſſador from Den- 


mark, having received his letters 


of recal, and previouſly taken leave 


of their Majeſties, ſet out on his 


A4 * 


return home. 


A fire broke out in the dwelling- 


houſe of Mr. Wallace, biſcuit- ba- 


ker, in Cinnamon-ſtreet, Wap- 


joining houſes were burnt to the 
e 36 wit ite” 
5th W This morning, about ſix 


* o'clock, a melancholy acci- 
dent happened on board his Ma- 


jeſty's ſhip Marlborough, Capt... 


Hood, which had come into Portſ- 
mouth harbour the day before to 
be docked, by the exploſion of 
ſome gunpowder in the fore pant 
of the ſhip, which tore and much 
damaged her inſide works, and 
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kin Lewes on the ſame ſcore that the ripped up part of her dech; 


city of London may be pretty well | 


with great difficulty, + foo wy 


twelve ſeamen, three women, 214 
three children were killed; ang 
upwards of fifty, wounded, wo 
were ſent to the hoſpital. And, ©, 
the 15th, at a court=martial held on 
board the Centayr man of war, og 
the Captain, officers, , &c. of ths 
Marlborough, to enquire into the 
cauſe of the above unhappy accident 
the Captain and Lieutenant weas 


cleared of any breach of duty, bu ſey 
the gunner was ſentenced to ons 1 
year's impriſonment in the-Mar. r 
ſhalſea, and rendered for ever in. ant 
capable of ſerving his Majeſty; ret 
and one of the gunner's yeomen 
was condemned to receive three | 0! 
hundred laſhes. It ſeems that the Pet 
latter, on removing the poder, the 
had, through the negligence of the a 
former, made a- reſerve of ſone 5 
e unknown to the reſt of the A 
hip's crew. Two or three days Pi 
after, another .court-martial was ho 
held on two ſailors, for theft com. fo 
mitted on board the ſaid ſhip in the op 
height of the confuſion after the bi 
exploſion ; when they were both ba 
convicted, and ſentenced. to recewe } It; 
three hundred laſhes each; which | 
ſentences, both on them and the # 
gunner's yeoman, were the next n 
morning carried into execution. 
At Evercreech, in De- 3 
* D be 
vonſhire, a farmer and two 4 
of his men running under an oak 1 
for... ſhelter during a + thunder: 
ſtorm, a. flaſh of lightning firuck : 
the tree, killed the farmer dead £ 
upon the ſpot, and,greatly hurt the | 
two labourers. We cannot too of- f 
ten put our readers on their guard q 
againſt the danger of ſtanding uu 4 
der trees during thunder - orm. n 
It is ſeldom that perſons are nal 3 
hurt in open fields. 4 


There was growing in the git 


** 


gen of Meſſrs. Perſe, in Pan te 
#1, a curious cucumher, called 
he Snake Cucumber, (the feed of 
which was ſent in a letter from 
:broad,) which at: firſt ag ht firack: 
terror into the beholders, ast Ex- 
hibited the appearance of feveral 
fakes twilted, in various ſerpen- 
tine fgures, among the plants uf 
which there were à great number, 
ſevcral of them mealurmp upwards 
of ture feet, and one in particu- 
hr four feet four inches, in dength; 
and of a proportionable circumfe· 
fence. A ehe SI ASL SALTS 024 
The trade of the northern part 
of Hurape appears, as it was ex- 
pected, to have-thriven greatly by 
the decay of the North-American 
trade, as, on this and che next day, 
no fewer than one hundred und fe- 
renty-three ſhips, from the Baltic, 
paſſed the Sound. Some people, 
however, alledge another reaſon 
for the augmentation of the com- 
merce of the northern powers, 
which is, the paſſage the Ruſſians 
bare opened to the Leyant»and 
Italv. an TY: FENG LR TE UNO 

One of the firſt acts of the new 
Prince de Conti, ſince his -acceſ- 
hon to his father's poſſeſſions in 
me Ile of Adam, has been to give 
orders, that the game thereon ſhould 
be moſtly killed, on account of the 
damage done by it to the een in 
that diſtrict, of which the inhabhi- 
tants had for a long time com- 
Pained, and given to- the poor. 
dome time before this, When the 
general extirpation of | rabbits in 
France happened to be on che car- 
pet, it was found that the ſmell of 
loblters, or craw-fiſhy would en- 
wely deſtroy them in theirabur- 
1%; and .it has ſince been diſco- 
vered, that lobſters have another 
property very uſeful to the farmer 


41 * i 
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L771 
and corn · factur, which cannot be 
Monſ. de Broſſes, firſt: Pref 
of the parliament at Dijon, find- 
ing that the wee vils had got among 
ſome wheat at one of his farms, 
tried al moſt every method to get 
rid of them, but in vain, for his 
n continued infeſted 
ythis voracious inſect. At length, 
being informed of a method to 
deſtroy them, quite ſimple, and 
no ways expenſtwe or dangerous, 
and which it ãs ſaid had been prac- 
tiſed in the province of Poictou, 
with equal '{yeceſs, he went to 
work, in the following manner. He 


a4 : * 


got ſome live lobſters, which he 


threw on the wheat that was in- 
feſted; and, in four hours time, 
the weevils came out from all parts 
of it, (for the fiſh were ſtill alive) 


and dilperſed themſelves all over 


the walls in ſuch great numbers, 
that in many places they were quite 
black with them. At length, af- 


ter endeavouring to eſcape by the 


chinks in the wall, they all pe- 


ot The ſmell of e eee | 


fiſh, particularly if left to ſtink, 
always proves fatal to theſe inſetts, 
yet will nowiſe affect the corn. 
This remedy ſhould be uſet, as 
ſoon as there is reaſon to ſuſpect 
that the weevils begin to make 


$326 2 ! TON. 


tingdon to Goodmancheſ- x * 
ter, Being nearly completed, was 


a'few days fince opened for car- 


riages. It is a very noble addition 
to the pleaſure of travelling that way 
as Welli as an entire ſecurity againſt 


the floods which ſometimes over- 


flowed the fine meads {through 
which it paſſes; not to ſpeak of 
other advantages .; it being ſnorter 
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Lady Effingham, 
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by ſeveral miles than the old road, 
and as ſafe for travellers as any 
road in England. 
zen. the Prince of Wales, the 
ſame was obſerved at Windſor with 
unuſual ſplendor. At fix in the 
morning the feſtivity was announ- 
ced by the ringing of bells. At ſeven 
ſome ſmall guns were fired as a 
fipnal to prepare. Before nine, 
the Prince, with his attendants, 
came to the King's apartments. 
At ten o'clock, the King, Queen, 
and children, attended by the 
Duke of Montague, Lord Bruce, 

Lady Wey- 
mouth, Lady Charlotte F 1x of 
&c. went in proceſſion to the ca- 
thedral ; the Princeſs Royal and 


her two fiſters walked after their 


Majeſties; the Prince of Wales and 
his fix brothers (all dreſſed in blue 
and gold) following, with their 
N nu on each ſide. When 
they. came to the church door, the 
Provoſt, Prebends, Canons, and 
Poor Knights received them z and 
as ſoon as they entered the cathe- 
dral, the organ ſtruck up and con- 

tinued till-the Royal Family were 
feated. His Majeſty, the Prince 
of Wales, the Biſhop of Oſnaburg, 


and the Duke of Montague, be- 


fore the ſervice began, went to the 
altar and made their offerings of 
gold and ſilver; Doctor 'Boſtock 
and Doctor Lockman receiving 
the ſame in a gold diſh... | 

The arrangement of the Royal 


Family, when in the choir, was 


thus: the King ſat in the Dean's 
ſeat, the Queen under the Duke 
of Glouceſter's banner, with the 
Princeſſes ſtanding at her ſide; the 
Prince of Wales, and his brother 
the Biſhop, under their own ban- 

ners; the reſt of the children, with 


* 


and two; Prebends, Canons, Pro- 


apartments to dinner, and at half 


the ladies of quality, and other at. 
tendants, in the upper ſtalls on the 
right hand of the choir. The 
Duke of Montague took his {x 
under his own banner, 4 
The ſervice then began, and 
was read by the Provoſt; M.. 
Kent's Te Deum and Jubilate wer 
ſung; and Doctor Green's an 
God is our hope and ftrength, 
«© &c.” concluding with the grand 
chorus from the Meſſiah; the 
whole of which took up an hour 
and an half. 'The proceſlion from 
the cathedral was in the following 
order, viz. Poor Knights, two 


voſt, their Majeſties, the Princeſ 
Royal with her fiſters, and their 
attendants, the Prince of Wales and 
the Biſhop of Oſnaburgh, the reſ 
of the Royal brethers, two and 
two; Duke of Montague, Lord 
Bruce, Ladies Effingham, Wey- | 
mouth, Charlotte Finch, &c. on 
each ſide. The gentlemen of the | 
cathedral took leave of them at 
the door ; their Majeſties and the 
children then went into the caſtle, | 
and afterwards upon the terrace, 
The party belonging tothe 25thre- 
giment was drawn up in the Park, 
. 0 a ſpot called the Boylug 
a 


reen; and, as ſoon as the children 
peared at the terrace, they gave 
three vollies. The King and 
Queen, Princes and Princells, 
went afterwards into their own 


paſt fix o'clock, the Prince of 
Wales and the three eldeſt bro- 
thers returned to KW. 

There were now in circulation 
number of counterfeit ſixpences, 
an imitation of the Lima mone) 
of George the Second, well eie. 
cuted, date 1746 ; not differ 
from the Tower money, * 5 


— 


/ 
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2atneſs of one part of the edge 
:ntead of being round. 

The ſon of a wealthy 
19th. innabitant of Grails, in 
Voigtland, having lately hanged 
kimſelf, when delirious in a fever, 
the unhappy father petitioned 
the King, and eafily obtained 
leave to day him in the church- 
yard, But, when the corpſe 


was brought to the grave to be bu- 


ried, a great mob aſſembled to 
obſtruct . putting of it into the 
ground; they even attacked the 
ovards which were ſent to quell the 
riot with ſo great fury, that they 
were obliged to be reinforced to 
the amount of 600 men before 
they could reduce the mutineers, 
| which was not done at laſt without 
much bloodſhed on both ſides. 

A powder-mill blew up 
in the province of Picardy, 
and ſeveral perſons were deſtroyed 
by the exploſion. Happily the 
Royal Arſenal did not ſuffer, 
though near the ſpot where the ac- 
cident happens. 

One of the Grand Sig- 
nior's ladies was ſafely de- 
livered of a Prince, who was im- 
mediately named Sultan Mehemet, 
to the very great ſatisfaCtion of the 
Grand Signior and his ſubjeRs, 
The Porte communicated the news 
in form, the ſame day, to all the 
foreign miniſters, intimating, that, 
as illuminations would be ordered 
throughout the city for ſeven nights, 
it was hoped they would not omit 
to demonſtrate, as uſual in ſuch 
caſes, their friendſhip, by doing 
as others did, which requeſt was 
complied with. The illumina- 
tions began on the 26th, and 
were followed by three nights 
luperd fire-works on the canal 


20th, 


21ſt. 


Long Ifland, 
New Vork. —On this occaſion, the 
Generals Sullivan, Stirling, com- 


Udel 


oppoſite to the Grand Signior's 
ſeraglio. ee Of 

A bell was erected in the 224 
centre of Smithfield, on a ** i 
high pyramid, conſiſting of four 
poſts. It is to be rung at twelve 
o'clock on Sunday nights, for cat- 
tle to be brought in; and at three 
o'clock in the afternoons of Mon- 
day and Friday, for the market to 


ceaſe ; and, in failure of obedience 


to this fignal, the cattle are to be 
ſent to the Green- Varo. 
A regatta was celebrated on the 
river Thames between. Richmond 
and Kew in honour of the Prince 


of Wales's birth-day. Their Ma- 
jeſties, and all the reſt of the 


Royal Family, with their atten- 
dants, were preſent, and received 


by all ranks with the greateſt marks 


of affection and reſpect; but, ex- 


cepting the number of boats, and 
the crowds of people, the ſhow af- 
forded very little diverſion. In 

the evening ſome very curious fire- 
works were diſplayed on an aite on 


the river Thames, which had a 
fine effect. 5 . | 


The army under General Howe, 
after he had made, on the 18th, 
ſome further propoſals to the pro- 


vincials, but without effect, being 
previouſly joined by a large body 
of Heſſians, made good their land- 
ing on Eong Iſland 3 and, on the 
27th, part of the provincial\army, 


commanded by General Sullivan, 
was totally routed; upon which 


the whole body, the next day, 
quitted their entrenchments on 
and retreated to 


_ called Lord Stirling, and 


were made priſoners ; the killed 
and 


F 


with more than 1000 men, 
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and woanded were ſuppoſed to be 
about 2300, TIES! 

As the name of the above-men- 
tioned Lord Stirling is not in the 
liſt either of Engliſh, Scotch, or 
Iriſh peers, 
count of him may be acceptable to 
our readers. His father, Mr. Alex- 
ander, (for that is his real name) 
went over to America many years 
ago, where he acquired a copfider- 
able eſtate, and where the pteſent 
Lord Stirling was, it is believed, 
born. Upon the death of Lord 
Stirling, a Scotch peer, whoſt name 
was Alexander, either the late or 
the preſent Mr. Alexander, came 
over to England, and laid claim 
to the title; when the cauſe Was 
tried by the Houſe of Lords, and 
the claim rejected; the Lords for- 
backe him to aſſume the title on 
pain of being led round Weſtmin- 
ſter-Hall, libelled as an impoſtor : 


but ever ſince, by the courteſy 


of his countrymen, he has been 
diſtinguiſned by the title of Lord 
Stirling. The firſt Lord Stirling 
obtained a grant of Long-Ifland ; 
was the firſt that ſettled it with 


Britiſh inhabitants; and” was at a 
great expence in ſupporting them. 


He died in 1640. 5 8 | 
. There1sa very remarkable plain 
in Long Iſland, about twenty- 
eight miles long, and between 
four and five broad, Not a ſingle 
tree grows upon it, and none of 
the natives can remember there 
ever were any; a thing which can- 
not be ſaid of any other known ſpot 
of ground in all North America. 
At a general diet of the poliſh 
nobility, held at Warſaw, the 
members were obliged to ſign the 
following act of confederation, 
which the Poles think, if ſtrictly 
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as predominant. — 2. For the pet. 
the followin — 


among them. —7. To take ſuch 


pineſs of this kin dom in general, 


Some perſons abroad havinp | 


Pleaſed to iſſue a 


IF ading 10 the. way of the cruizers | 
belonging to the ſaid Rates, 11 


adhered to, would. certainly be x 
bleſſing to their ruined country: 
1. Jo preſerve tlie Roman church 


ſon. of the king, and the dior; 

of his e Be 1 
and liberties of both nations (Po- 
land and Lithuania) Which ae 
guarantees to each other by may 
convention compacts.—4. Tor 
a free and independent republican | 
government, which has a pot of 
legiſlation at its diets, and a power 
to: enforce: its acts between one diet 
and another. 5. To fulfil and ah. 
ſerve all the treaties hitherto co. 
cluded with foreign powers.—6,T\ | 
introduce an harmony between the 
different courts of  judicature 
throughout the whole kingdom, 
and to preſerve a due ſabotdination 


meaſures as would leſſen the taxe 
and 1mpoſts, and to aboliſh, or at 
leaſt to confine, all unneceſſary and 
extravagant expences,— 8. Thu 
juſtice and right be adminiſtered w 
each individual ſubject, againſt the 
violations of the feudal lords.— 
And, 9. That every member of this 
diet be zealous to adopt ſuch mes. 
ſures as would eſtabliſh the public 
tranquillity, and tend to the hap- 


and every ſubject in particular. 


made it a practice to counterleit 
Britiſh paſſes, and thereby gle 
room to the piratical ſtates of Bu- 
bary to complain, that Great-b«- 
tain ſcreened the property of thar 


proclamation of | 


this date, requirin £ all paſſes, i0- 
merly granted to thips and vellels 


retur 


ed into the office of the ad- 
Cake of Great - Britain, and 
other paſſes of different forms to 
/// 0TH 
A lady and her ſervant riding in 
the Phœnix-Park, Dublin, were 
flopped by a man on foot, very 
genteelly dreſſed in white cloaths, 
and a gold-laced hat, He de- 
manded the lady's money, which 
he gave him, amounting to 26 
guineas; when, having put the 
caſn into one of his pockets, he 
took from the other a ſmall dia- 
mond hoop-ring, which he pre- 
ſented to the lady, deſiring her to 
wear it for the ſake of an extraor- 
dinary robber, who made it a point 
of honour-to talte no more from a 
beautiful lady, than he could make 
a return for in value, He then, 
with great agility, vaulted over the 
wall, and diſappeared... . 
1 About half paſt ten at 
. night, a violent hurricane, 
accompanied with a vaſt torrent of 
rain, happened at Shepton- Mallet, 
and did conſiderable damage, by 
filling with water moſt of the cel- 
lars, and ſome dwellins-houſes in 
the lower part of the town, and 
{poiliag or carrying off the furni- 
ture, c&c. But what renders this 
event very extraordinary, is, it was 


by another ſtorm nearly as bad, 
which laid the flat, Iands adjacent 
to the town all under water, and 
Aid beſides very conſiderable da- 


mage.” , 00-41 


They have a cuſtom at Rome of 
ſolemnly crowning extraordinary 
poetical geniuſes in the \ capitol j 
nor is the honour confined to the 
men. Petrarch and the Chevalier 
Perfetti were the laſt Italian poets 
who obtained it. This day it was 


followed the next night but one, 


doaferred on a young lady of the 
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name of Morelli Fernandez, called 
Corilla Olimpica by the academy 
of the Arcades, who' had long 
23 the admiration of Italy by 
er extempore verſes on any ſub- 
ject propoſed. After undergoing 
the neceſſary literary examinations 
preceding that ceremony, the laſt 
in the preſence of more than twen'y 
ladies of the firſt diſtinction, 
twenty-five foreigners of rank, and 
three hundred perſons of known 
erudition, with the greateſt ap- 
plauſe, ſhe was this day, at unge 
conducted to the capitol, by the 
Counteſſes Cardelli, Dandini, and 
Ginnaſi: when ſhe entered, ſhe 
kneeled to the conſervators, who 
were fitting under a canopy; and, 
after the uſual Latin forms, the 
Chevalier Jean Paul de Cinque 
placed the laurel crown upon her 
head; after which the Chevalier 
John Baptiſt Conci regiſtered the 
act of her coronation in the public 
regiſters, under the diſcharge of 


100 pieces of cannon. Several 


members of the academy of the 


Arcades read pieces of their com- 


poſition, and three queſtions were 
propoſed to Corilla, who anſwered 
in verſe, with an eloquence and 


vivacity which ſurprized all Who 


were preſent. 1 
The weather has been ſo exceſ- 
fively hot this ſummer in Sweden, 
as to occaſion many diſtempers, 
and among them putrid fevers, 


which have carried off great num- 


bers of people. ey 
The 12th inſtant, the wife of 
Capt. Perrington, at Rotherhathe, 
was delivered of two ſons and a 
daughter, all, at their birth, likely 
to Hye. . 3 


Some time, ago Mr. Powell, of 


Clearyell - hall, Glouceſterſhire, 
married Mifs Elizabeth Eaſt, Pry 
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the fourth wife he has married of 
the ſame name. | 0 

Died, the 2d inſtant, Matthew 
Maty, M. D. principal librarian 
of the Britiſh Muſeum, and ſecre- 
tary to the Royal Society; a very 
learned and ingenious gentleman; 
and well known, as s, in the 
literary world. 
The 25th, The celebrated David 
Hume, Eſq; at Edinburgh. He 


had been ailing a long time, but 


never complained, nor was con- 
| fined to his bed, till a day or two 


before his death. He appointed 


his brother his heir by teſtament, 
but has left ſome ſmall legacies to 
ſeveral - of his friends, viz. to a 
ſervant 201. per ann.; to Dr. Smith 
2001. ; to Dr. Ferguſon 1001. or 
2001, ; and 100l. to erect a mo- 
nument to his memory, with an 
expreſs prohibition not to put any 
thing on it but the day of his 
birth and the day of his death. 
The reader will find ſome me- 
moirs of this great, however in 
ſome reſpects miſtaken, genius, in 
the ſecond part of this volume. 
Lately, at Glaſtonbury, Mrs. 
Sarah Brookman, widow, aged 106 
ears. | | | 

Mrs. Mary Yates, of Shiffnal, 
aged 128 years. She walked to 


London after the fire in 1666, 


married a third huſband in her 
ninety-ſecond year, and was hearty 
and ſtrong at 120. 


— 


SEPTEMBER. 
3d. and city officers, proclaimed 
Bartholomew fair in the uſual 


manner; but ſtrictly forbid all in- 
8 3 


reſolved, if poſſible, to recover 


down their arms, and were ram- 


| 1 5 lie that ever happened at St. Kitt's, 
The lord- mayor, ſheriifs, 


terludes, &c. Accordingly, uon 
were exhibited, through the vio. 
lance of the city-marſhals and ther 
aſſiſtants, who have beſides clears 
that noted ſpot of ſharpers ang | 
pickpockets, on market-days, ang 
introduced ſuch -order among the 
horſe riders, as to. prevent their 
trampling on paſlengers, which 
heretofore but too often happened, 
Extracts of a Letter of this date fun 

Palma, the capital of Majorca, 

„ Forty- ſix captives who were 
employed to draw ſtones from x 
quarry ſome leagues diſtance from 
Algiers, at a place named Geno, 


their liberty, and yeſterday took 
advantage of the rdieneh and in. 
attention of forty men, who were 
to guard them, and who had laid 


bling about the ſhore. The cap- 
tives attacked them with pickaxc 
and other tools, and made them. 
ſelves maſters of their arms; aud, 
having killed thirty-three of the 
forty, and eleven of the thirteen 
ſailors who were in the boat which | 
carried the ſtones, they obliged 

the reſt to jump into the ſea. b 
ing then maſters of the boat, and 
armed with twelve muſquets, two 
piſtols, and powder, &c. they ſet 
ſail, and had the good fortune to 
arrive here this morning, where 
they are performing quarantine. 
Sixteen of them are Spaniards; 
ſeventeen, French; eight, Poru- 
gueze; three, Italians ; one, a Ger- 
man; and one, a Sardinian.” 
About two o'clock in the g. 
morning, the moſt dreadful 5 


> wy — — 


— 


han ea — — a 


began in one of the back rooms of 
John Gardner, Eſq; in what is 
called the Paſture, in the town 0 
Baſſetezre, which for want of timelf 

e aſliſtance 


— 


afiftance at firſt, ſpread with un- 
conquerable fury, conflagration ſuc- 
ceeding conflagration, till the moſt 
raluable part of the town was re- 
duced to aſhes — ſo reduced, that 
not 2 ſlick of timber remained un- 
conſumed. This fire was Aſuc- 
ceded, the next day, by a hurri- 
cane, attended with a deluge of 
rain, which did nearly as much 
damage to the iſland as the fire did 
to the town. The damage to the 
ſipping was likewiſe immenſe, 
Seven ſhips put out to ſea ; three 
foundered ; two mote drove on 


gale, This terrible hurricane was 
equally felt at Antigua, Montſerrat, 
St. Kitt's, Martinico, Guadaloupe, 
and Marigallante; but, in the firſt 
of theſe iſlands, the rain providen- 
tially did as much good, as the 
| wind had done harm,  _ 
43 0 lord-mayor of Lon- 
don, was robbed near Turn- 
ham-Green, in his chaiſe and four, 
in ſight of all his retinue, by a 
fingle highwayman, who ſwore he 
would ſhoot the firſt man that 
made reſiſtance, or offered vio- 
„ 5 | 
At the fair held in Briſtol this 
week, there was as great a demand 
for the articles in the cloathing 
trade, as had been known for ſome 
years paſt, eſpecially thoſe of a 
coarſer ſort, of Which there was 
not a ſufficient ſapply brought to 
town. It was univerſally 10, — 2 
ledged by the clothiers from the 
various parts of the country, that 
they had a ſale for whatever goods 
they could make; but they prie- 
vouſly complained of the exorbitant 
price of é ERC 
A Ruſſian houſe of trade, with a 
capital enabling them to ſerve their 
Vo T. XIX. 1776. | 


ſhore ; and only one rode out the 


friends agreeably to their wiſhes, © 


and let them partake of great ad- 
vantages, independent of the houſe's 
tranſacting the affairs of the Ruſ- 
ſian government, has been lately 
opened at Conſtantinople, under 
the immediate protection of the 
empreſs, in order to take advan- 
tage of all the ceſſions made to hef 
imperial majeſty by the laſt treaty of 
peace between her and the Porte. 
A ſyſtem of toleration lately 
adopted by the empreſs of Ruſſia, 
has proved an amazing ſource of 
popylation in her dominions, It 
s computed that twelve foreign 
Colonies have ſettled upon the 


Wolga, which all together make, 


6091 families of different religions: 
A ſimilar ſyſtem, we have ſeen, had 
been lately adopted by the empreſs 


queen, with proportionable good 


effects, 


Arrived in the river, the Queen 


Eaſt-Indiaman; which, though ſhe 


had been out twenty months, had 


loſt but one man. [For the me- 
thods of preſerving the health of 
ſeamen, &c. in long voyages, pleaſe 
to turn to our ſecond part.] | 
About eleven in the 
morning, as Joſeph Wright, 
a pilot, Joſeph Totty, and 
Melville, were failing in a boat 


roth. 


oppoſite Dawpool, in the port of 


Cheſter, about a mile from ſhore, 
a yivlent ſtorm aroſe, which over- 
ſet the boat, Wright got upon ati 
dar, and ſtripped himſelf; by which 
he reached the ſhore, after im- 
ming about an hour and thre2 
quarters. Hew, in ſuch a ſituation, 
he was able to diſengage bimſelf 
from his wet cloaths, is a matter 
of ſurprize, but an undoubted fact. 
He was ſo weak when he feached 
the. ſhore, that he could give no 
BY: © OF 
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account of the matter. The other is very ſurprizing that the confl;y 
two, although they were excellent gration was fo ſoon got under. 
ſwimmers, bein unable, through A few days fince, as two 

the violence of the current, to gentlemen, who live on the 14th, 
make land, were unfortunately road between Dublin and Mill. 
drowned, Wright heard Melville town, a village in the neiphbour. 
ſhriek for aſſiſtance near an hour, hood of that capital, were retary. 
which his father, who was a ſpec- ing home, they were accoſted by a 
tator of his dreadful fituation, was r man, gravely dreſſed, te. 
unable to afford him. We infert ſembling a clergyman, who beggel 
this as a proof of the great advan- they would ſtep with him into an 
tage which may be expected, in adjacent public-heuſe, as he had 
ſuch terrible ſituations, from the ſomething of moment to communi. 
_ affiſtance of light bodies. cate to them. This being complied 
The runner to a ſet a fharpers, with, he afked one of the gentle. 
who had, for the purpoſe of de- men whether he was ever poſſeſſed 
frauding honeſt tradeſmen of their of a gold watch, and being an. 
property, under ſpecious pretences, ſwered in the affirmative, he then 
hired a great houſe in Groſvenor- enquired whether he could recollrd 
. ſquare, at the rent of 5ool. a year, the maker and number; the gen- 
was convicted at the ſeſſions at tleman replied, that a fpace 
Weſtminſter, and ſentenced to three wards of twenty-two years had in- 
years hard labour on the Thames. tervened ſince he was robbed of his 
'The reſt of the gang were lucky watch and ſome cafh by five men, 
enough to eſcape for the pre- and could not poſſibly know it 


ſent. 2 again; but the other ſaying here- 
8 A ſudden fire broke out membered its conſtruction, the 


in the dead of the night, ſtranger produced the watch, which 
at the Goat alehouſe, in Shire-lane, proved to be the ſame the gentle. 
and burnt fo furiouſly, that the mag had been robbed of, and alf 
miſtreſs of the houſe, who was juſt 25 guineas, the ſum taken fron 
ready to lie in, attempted to ſave him. The owner of the watch 


herſelf by getting out of the one- then aſked the reftorer of it how | 


pair of ftairs window; but fell he came by theft articles, as they 
upon the ſtones in the lane, and were confident he only acted in an 
was miſerably bruiſed. A Mr. Tu- official capacity; he defired to be 
dor, who lodged in the houſe, be- excuſed giving a direct anſuer; 


ing deaf, could not be waked till but added, that three of the men 


the ſtaircaſe was on fire; when, it who robbed him were now in opu- 
is ſuppoſed, being involved in the tent circumſtances, and the other 
ſmoke, and not knowing which way two had died fince. Happy we 
to turn, he periſhed in the flames. they, ſaid he, who, having the 
The reſt of the inhabitants were misfortune in their younger days 
happy enough to eſcape over the to deſpoil their neighbour unjulty 
tops of the neighbouring houſes, of his property, make ample ne. 
A great many other houſes were ſtitution in their riper years: 

damaged; and, conſidering the ſhews their principles are not en- 
cloſeneſs of that neighbourhood, it tirely vitiated, and that their 4 
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tance is ſincere; but thrice 

en they who have no need of 
is repentan ce 

hi night being the eve of a 
Sunday, on which a general com- 
munion was to be at the cathedral 
church of Zurich, in Switzerland, 
called Munſter Kirk; and many 
thoulands were expected there to 
partake of it; the wine was pre- 


to be ready againſt morning; 
but, in the mean time, an in- 
carnate devil dared to lay hands 


poiſoned all the wine. In the 
morning, when the ſacrament was 
adminiſtered, there was a horrid 
confuſion ; ſeveral fainted away on 
the ſpot ; ſeveral vomited ; ſeveral 
were taken with a violent cholic ; 
and, in ſhort, the whole, city was 
thrown into the utmoſt conſtern- 
ation. Upon this, an experiment 
was tried, and the poiſon diſco- 
vered. About eight had died of 
the poiſon when this account came 
away ; and had not the bad taſte 
of the wine given early notice of 
the intended miſchief, many more 


dreds were dangerouſly ill. After 
a ſtrict examination, it was diſco- 
vered, that one Wirtz, a grave- 
digger, was the perpetrator of this 
diabolical deed, with a view to 
promote his buſinefs, which had 
been ſlack for ſome time. The 
villain was immediately appre- 
hended ; but what is become of 


OS... 


der General Howe, landed 
at Kepps-bay, in order to attack 
New-York ; but, on their ap- 
proach, found the city abandoned, 
and the Provincials fled ; upon 


| pared and brought to the church, 


on the ſanctuary of the Lord, and 


muſt have periſhed : ſtill ſome hun- 


him, we have not as yet learned. 
15th, The King's troops, un- 


Which they took poſſeſſion of the 


— 


city, after a ſlight ſkirmiſh with 
the rear of the provincial army, 

with the loſs of ſix or eight men 
killed and wounded, 35 
A fire broke out at the corner 
of Rood-Lane, in Fenchurch- 

Street, which burnt three houſes in 
front, and damaged ſeveral others. 
Two men were killed; and one 
miſerably bruiſed, on the occaſion, - 
This morning, a high- . 
wayman was ſhot dead, on tn. 
Finchly- Common, in attempting 
to rob the Derby machine. 

At the meeting of the three 
choirs at Worceſter, the collection 
amounted to.gobl, . 

The ſeſſions ended at the 

Old-Bailey, when eleven 17th. 
convicts received ſentence of death, 
viz. one, for coining; four, for 
houſebreaking; one of them while 
the family of the houſe was in the 
country ; two women, for ſhop- 
lifting ; one, for horſe-ſtealing, of 
which he made a practice, in order 
to kill them, and boil their fleſh, 


&c.; one, for ſtreet-robbery ; one, 


tor forgery ; and one, for return- 
ing from tranſportation ; thirty- 


four were ordered to hard labour 


for three years on the river Thames, 


among whom were nineteen capital 


convicts, who had received his 
Majeſty's pardon on that condition 
five were ordered to be ſent to the 


houſe of correction; twelve to be 


impriſoned in Newgate for diffe- 


rent terms; three to be branded in 


the hand; faurteen to be whipped ; 
and forty-eight were diſcharged by 
proclamation. _ _ . 1 9 
tried for perjury, in n 
for Mr. Wilkes at the late election 


At this ſeſſions, a gentleman was 


for chamberlain; but it appearing 


that what he did was the effect o 
an habitual intoxication, or rather 
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permanent ſtupidity thereby, pro- 
duced, he was acquitted. At this 
ſeſſions were hkewiſe convicted two 
more of the fellows concerned in 
the murder of the cuſtom-houlſe 
officer (ſee May 25th), and executed 
the 16th. At the place of exe- 


cution, they owned being of the 


company, but denied having any 
hand in the murder; and behaved 
with great compoſure of mind. 
Moſt of the other criminals were 
pardoned ; ſome of them, on con- 
dition of working on the Thames; 
and the reſt were executed ſome 
weeks after. 2 . 
i Lord Howe, and Gene- 
1 Howe, cauſed a declar- 
tion to be circulated, promiſing, 
in his Majeſty's name, a reviſion 
of all ſuch inſtructions as might 
be conſtrued to lay an improper 
reſtraint on the freedom of legiſla- 
tion in the colonies; and alſo to 
concur in the reviſal of ſuch acts 
as they might think themſelves ag- 
grieved by, &c. And ſoon after 
the iſſuing of this declaration, the 
people flocked in great numbers to 
his head- quarters, and made their 
fubmiſſion, VVV 
2855 The greateſt and fineſt 
part of the handſome town 
of Gefle, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Geſtricia, in Sweden, was 
burnt to aſhes, 5 . 

A perfect rainbow was feen at 
Lower - Halen, in Kent, about 
ait hot | 
Sad Between this and the 
3% next day, at midnight, a 
moſt horrid attempt was made by 
a2 number of wretches to burn 
the town of New- Vork, in which 
they ſucceeded ſo well, having 
ſet it on fire in ſereral places 
with matches and combuſtibles 


that had been prepared with great 
art and ingenuity, that about ene 


| General Robertſon, the officers un. 
der his command in the town, and 


an airing in Buſhy-Park, 


neſs till he recovered. In the mean 


# * 
. 


quarter of the town was con- 
ſumed; and the reſt muſt have 
ſuffered the ſame fate, had it not 
been for the exertions of Major. 


the brigade of guards detached 
from the camp. Fe th 
A few days ago Capt. Don Da. 
val, a young an gallant ſea-officer 
in the Spaniſh ſervice, in a frigate 
of 34 guns, in company with ano. 
ther Spaniſh frigate of 28 guns, 
fell in, near Tetuan, with four 
Moorith zebecs, when a blood; 
ſcene was exhibited. The barba- 
rians boarded the Spaniards nine 
times, and, although ſuperior, al. 
moſt three to one in number, were 
every time repulſed with great loſs, 
At length, after an engagement of 
ſix hours, the Moors were obliged 
to ſtrike to the Spaniſh flag. The 
loſs of the barbarians, in killed and 
wounded, was upwards of 260; 
and that of the Spaniards, 38 ſea- 
men and 3 officers killed, and go 
men and officers wounded ; amongli 
the latter was Capt. Daval. 
Lord North, in taking 
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had the misfortune to be flung from 
his horſe, and break one of his | 
arms, which put a ſtop to {ome 
very material parliamentary buſi- 


time, his Majeſty did his Lordſhip 
the honour to ſend daily to enquire 
after his health; and even irc- 
quently to goin perſon to ſee him, 
but without ever ſpeaking of bu- 
ſineſs to him, leaſt any application 
of mind ſhould retard his cure. 
The Aldermen Plumbe |, 
and Thomas were cho ; 
ſheriffs ; and Alderman | Halifax 
lord- mayor, for the year enſuing: 
The Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel 
has returned the contribution * 


- 


CHRONICUL k. 


his ſubjects had paid to the mili- 
tary cheſt, and declared that he 
would do ſo as long, as the Heſſian 
troops continued in the Britiſh ſer- 
vice; and the hereditary prince, 
his ſon, willing to follow ſo good 
an example, publiſhed an ordon- 
nance, by which he declared, that 
all the parents of ſoldiers, and the 
ſoldiers themſelves, of the regiment 


of Heſſe-Hanau, (the territory ſet- 


tled on his electoral highneſs, as 
an eſtabliſhment during his father's 
life) gone to America, ſhall be 
free from any duty, either in mo- 
ney or product, upon any land they 
may poſſeſs in that landgraviate, 
from the day that regiment ſet out 
till its return. Moreover, by, the 
indulgence of the court of London, 
all the letters written by the officers 
or ſoldiers of the German troops 
employed in the. ſervice of Great- 
Britain, in North-America, to 
to their friends in Europe, and to 
them from ſuch their friends, are 
to be exempted from Poſtage: 15 5 
,.1 General Howe iſſued a pro · 
zoth. 1 i 
dcClamation, promiſing a full 
pardoa to all, deſerters from the 


Britiſh troops in America, who 


ſhould ſurrender themſelves on or 
before the 3 iſt of the next month: 
And, towards the end of Novem- 
ber, upwards of forty of thoſe who 
had ſurrendered in conſequence of 
the ſaid proclamation, arrived in 
London, in their way to the coaſt 
of Africa, to make part of the 


corps lately Colonel O Hara's on 
that adac nl | A 


The French king had juſt re- 


ceived the collection of ancient me- 
dals, which the Sieur Pellerin had 
been ſo many years making for 
his majeſty, whoſe cabinet before 
this acquiſition, , was, celebrated 
irouphout Europe, but now may 


inne 


wy 
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very truly be ſaid to be the richeſt 
and moſt uſeful ; eſpecially for the 


aſſiſtance it may lend by throwing 
new lights on ancient hiſtory, 
Dio, the 7th inſtant, Eric 
Guſtavus Queckford, Knight of the 
Sword, and a licutenant-general in 
the Swediſh ſervice, aged 88, He 
was the laſt ſurviving officer who 
attended Charles XII. at Bender. 
Mrs. Kennedy, in the 11oth 
year of her age, at Dumfries, in 
r 
The 17th, Capt. Thomas Forbes 
of the royal navy, aged 102, at 
The 22d, Monſieur Lewis Cham- 
baud, author of ſeveral uſeſul works 


in French and Engliſh ; particu- 


larly a French Dictionary in folio. 
Maſter Chivers of Rotherhithe, 


of the bite of a mad dog. Ile 


bad drank the ſalt water; been 
bathed in it; returned ſeemingly 
well; and continued ſo for more 
than a month; but, on the 17th 
inſtant, he was ſeized with the 


hydrophobia, for which, no cure 


could be had. 


William Dale, aged 101, at 
Auſtry in Warwickſhire. 


9 


The 27th, Francis Marſh,. Eſq; 
at Lambeth, aged 84 years. At 
the age of 60 he had his coffin 
made, and kept it by him ever 
ſince. . | . 


1 | 


Leiceſter, aged 96. 

_ Lately, At Chicheſter, Mr. 
George Smith, landſcape painter, 
and ſurviving brother of three, 
who all cultivated that enchanting 


art; He gained the-premiums given 


by the ſociety for the encourage- 


ment of arts, &c. in 1760, 1761, 


o 
Mr. Robert Weſt, father of Mr. 


Wed, hitorical painter, He was | 
gc: es 


The 29th, Alderman Ogden, of | 
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1821 
born at Long-Crandon, Bucks, in 
1690; went in 1715 to Penſylvania, 
where he had three brothers ſettled, 
who went there with William Penn; 
married and raiſed a family of ten 
children in that province; and 
came over in 1764 to viſit his na- 
tive country, and ſee his ſon, 

where he Has continued ever ſince. 

He was one of the people called 

Quakers, univerſally eſteemed. 
ſoſiah Van Rochle, Eſq; who 
had made nine voyages to the Eaſt 
A n 
At Chelſea, Edward Northorpe, 
Eſq; worth 40, oool. of which he 
has left pool. to portion ten mai- 
dens, in the choice of his execu- 
8 3 
In Spitalfields, Mr. James Point- 
* Houſe, who ſerved with King 
Georgel. in theallied army, pre- 
vious to that Monarch's ſwaying 
the Britiſh ſceptre. 1 8 
At Greenwich, Thomas Ran- 
dall, aged near 100, who was 
cobbla-Loy on board Admiral Ruſ- 
ſel's ſhip, in the famous battle 
with the French, under Tourville, 
In 1692, and continued in the ſer- 
vice of his country from that time 
to the concluſion of the laſt war. 

Mr. Buck, aged 105, at Dublin, 
Near Nancy in Lorrain, M. 
Lancelot Cham bellan, in his 109th 
year; a few days before his death, 
ie walked upwards of ten miles, 


Mrs. Dorothy Clarke, aged 112, 


at Weſtorp, in Nottinghamſhire, 
Mrs. Sarah Mendes Furtado, 


aged 109. 


SUMMER ASSIZES. 
At Dorcheſter, one was capitally 


convicted, but afterwards reprieved, 


At theſe aſſizes, Mr, Sykes, the 
late member for Shafteſbury, was 


convicted of bribery, and Mr. Mor- 
Northumberland, four, one of 


timer, the prefent member, 'xecoe 


CHRONICH E. 
argued at the ſaid afſizes; © Whe. 


ther the ſetting out of graſs in 


given againſt the rector for not 


vered penalties to the amount of 
11,000]. 'This is the moſt decif;ys 
cauſe ever yet determined in favour 
of the landed intereſt, | 

The following point of law was 


cocks, from the ſwath, without ted. 
ding, was or was not a good ſetting 
out of tythes ?” After a full hear- 
ing, the queſtion was determined 
in the affirmative, and a verdid 


taking his tythe awaxy. 
At Cambridge, one was capitalh 
convicted of horſeſtealing, but if | 
terwards repriev en. 
At Stafford, two were capital) 
convicted, but reprieved, ” '' 
At Nottingham, one, but re. 
prievecht 0 it, al 
At Buckingham, one, for murder, 
At Litchfleld, one, for forgery, 
At Horſham, for the county of 
Suſſex, an old woman, aged 74, 
was found: puilty of viurdeting her 
huſband, a butcher, at Briphtling, 
in that county, and ſentenced to 
be burnt. [She was generally ſup. 
poſed to be inſane 4 from the 
clear, artful anſwers ſhe gave, aud 
the defence ſne made, Lord Manſ- 
field was clearly of a contrary opt» | 
on. 9. 465 267 © oe 
At the aſſtzes for the count) of 
Devon, three were capitally con- 


At Guildford, eleven; fix of 
whom, viz, four women for a rob- 
bery, and two horſe-ſtealers, were 
afterwards reprieved; the otlier iv 
were executed, 


At Durham, two, one of whom, 
for a burglary, was executed. 
At Neweaſtle, two, one of whom, 
for ſtealing two bank nates out of 
a letter, was execute. 
At the aflizes for the county of 


whom, | 


*. 


whom, for a highway robbery, was 
execoted... | 
At Bridgewater, one. 


terwards reprieved. | 

At Briſtol, only one cauſe, of a 
very trifling nature, was tried. 

At Vork, two were capitally 
convicted, but reprieved. In the 
trial of one of them, John Sutcliff, 
for the murder of his wife and 
child, the Rev. Mr. Atkinſon de- 
poſed, the reaſon Sutcliff gave for 
murdering his wife wWas, that, as 
ſhe was in a miſerable ſituation, 
he thought it was proper to put her 
out of miſery, When aſked, why 
he murdered his child, being in 
no miſery ? he ſaid, he gave it in 
ſacrifice to God, in return for ſome 
bleſſings he had received a few 
days before. The jury brought in 
their verdict inſane, 
At Maidſtone, four were capi- 
tally. convicted, two of whom were 


- 


fer were , 8 
At Shrewſbury, one, but re- 


liter, with taking from her bank 
notes to the amount of 990 l. It 
appeared to be a family affair, 
At Norwich, two were capitally 
convicted. e, e 
At the aſſizes for the county of 
Norfolk, five; but all reprieved. 
At Bury, two were convicted, 
but reprifel 2” n IC 
At Glouceſter, one. 
At Carliſle, one; but reprieved. 


 Lowther, Bart. plaintiff, and his 
Grace the Duke of Portland, de- 
tendant, relative to the foccage 


At Bodmin, one, Who was af- 


reprieved, but the others for mur- 


At Saliſbury aſſize, Mary Bower 
was charged, on the oath of her 


At the above aflizes was tried, be- 
fore Mr. Juſtice Aſhurſt, the Iong- 


depending cauſe between Sir James 


"nds of Ingleſwood foreſt ; when 


CE SO N4AGhS bp 


a verdict was given for the defen- 
| A 


At Lincoln, three were capitally 


convicted, but reprieved. | 
Alt Appleby, one; but reprieved. 
At Chelmsford, ten; eight of 
whom were reprieved. | 
At Oxford, two brothers, but 
reprieved, 8 


At Abingdon, three, and re- 


prieved. | | 
At Northampton, one, for mur- 
der; and another, for a burglary ; 
but were both reprieved ; and the 
jurors verdict on the former re- 
ferred to the opinion of the twelve 


Judges: | 3 
At Worceſter, two, but reprieved. 
At Brecon aſſizes, one, for wil- 
fully and premeditatedly firing a 
loaded piſtol at an intimate ac- 
quaintance, in a fit of jealouſy, on 
account of a young woman whom 
they both courted, and dangerouſly 
wounding him in the hip, | 
At Lancaſter, two, ot burglary, 
but both reprieved. 
At Cheſter, four, and all exe- 
cuted. „ 


tingdon, Cowbridge, and Win- 
cheſter, proved maiden, 


£ 


- 


At the laſt of the above allizes, 
an action was brought by farmer 


Maſkall, plaintiff, againſt a neigh- 
bouring armer, defendant, for de- 
bauchin | 

under the common pretence of mar- 


riage. Many learned arguments 


were uſed by the plaintiffs coun- 
ſel, in relation to the nature, exi- 


offence ; and the evidence being 
impartially ſummed up by the 
learned judge, the jury, without 
heſitation, on a verdict for the 
plaintiff, with 2501. damages, and 


„„ AG 


The aflizes at Bedford, War- 
wick, Coventry, Saliſbury, Hun- 


one of his daughters, 


minality, and conſequence of he 
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OCTOBER. 
Was tried at Guildhall, 


before the Recorder, in the 
- Mayor's court, an action brought 


3d. | 


recover the chances ariſing upon 
'the inſurance of RY tickets, 
amounting to the ſum of ggl. Af- 


ment of the counſel on both ſides, 


a verdict was given for the defend- - 


ant, agreeable to the opinion of 
the Judge, who held, that, though 
there appeared, in the courſe of 
tae evidence, an acknowledgment 
of the debt; yet, as the contract 
was illegal, and in violation of 


the Gaming Act, the plaintiff had 


no remedy againſt the defendant, 


The courts of law, he ſaid, had 
been fo ſtrict for the ſuppreſſion of 
that ſpecies of traffick, ſo highly 
detrimental to commerce, that he 


remembered an inſtance, wherein 


the money paid for inſurance was 
returned. 5 


th. 5 
feu. , veral North-American co- 
lonies and provinces, to the Conti- 


_ neatal Congreſs, not excepting 
thoſe of, New York, though actu- 


ally in the King's hands, ſigned 
articles of confederation and per- 

petual union, which the reader 
will find among our State Papers. 

A cauſe was tried in the county 
court of Corke, in Ireland, before 


Mr. Juſtice Henn, between Mr. 


Godfreid Gerard Fehrman, plain- 
tiff, and Mr, William Falkner, 
Surveyor of Robert's Cove, Charles 


: > 
. xevenue- boatmen, defendants. The 
action was brought for unlawfully 


detaining at Kinſale, laſt January, 


rs. Fehrman, the plaintiff's wife, 


three hours, under pretence of her 


 - Faving, ſome India goods about 


guineas damages, and full coſts of 
againſt a lottery-office-keeper, to 


officer, for unlawfully entering his 
ter much inveſtigation, and argu- 


cleared, in one year, ggol. by 


the public muſt allow his Grace 


ſured that his inland navigation 


Ruſſia, and the Princeſs of Wy: 
Ta The delegates of the ſe- with great pomp, at Peterſburgh, 
by Her Imperial Majeſty's Con- 


had been folewply baptized into 
Mana Feſdorowna. . 
The collegiate church of g. 
St. Peter, Weſtminſter, was 


opened for divine ſervice, after 
having been long ſhutup, to ef 


that moſt venerable part of ihe 


the front gate of the choir, Jo 
aſcend three ſteps, the mardi 


Taiſed upwards of two feet. The 


3 


her, ſhe refuſing to admit herſelf 
to be ſearched ; and, after a full 
hearing, the jury brought in 2 
verdi& for the plaintiff of fixt 


ſoit. Mr. Fehrman, laſt ſummer 
aſſizes, obtained a verdict for ſixty 
pounds, from another - revenue. 


cellar, under pretence of his ha. 
ving unlicenſed beer in it, 

By letters from Liverpoole, the 
Duke of Bridgewater had already 


carrying paſſengers betwixt Run- 
corn and Mancheſter; and12,500/, 
by carrying goods betwixt Man- 
cheſter and Liyerpoole ; all which 


richly deſerves, when they are al- 


has already coſt him 220, oool. 

The ceremony of mar- , 
riage between His Imperial [0 
Highneſs, the Grand Duke of 


temberg Stutgard, was performed, 


feſſor; but not till the Princes 


the Greek church by the name of 


a new choir, and make feveri 
other neceſſary repairs, of which 
the following ſhort deſcription of 


building, in its preſent ſtate, vil 
give the beſt idea, Upon entering 


pavement, or floor, having been 


ſeats belonging the Dan 
Sub-Dean, are brought ſeveral feet 
Os forward 


- 


Ee d oo oo Ss 


» 


forward, in order that thoſe who knowing where they were to be 
All them may hear the -preacher taken, ſome. days ago found 
without being obliged to leave means to put an end to a ſtate of 
their places, as was the caſe before uncertainty, too bad, in a manner, 
this alteration. took place. The for moſt crimes, by making their 
dure of Richard the Second is eſcape, ' «© © 
removed from the place in which The Pope, though a great friend 
it was hung, into the Chapter- to the Ex-Jeſuits, has been obliged, 
houſe, and the pulpit is placed on notwithſtanding, to baniſh them 


the oppoſite ſide of the choir, The his capital, on pain of having the 


ſtalls tor the clergy, and finging ' Spaniſh ones left on his hands by 
; e ſtoppage of their penſion from 


PI 


men, are not materially altered, | 
but the places appointed for the the court of Madrid. 
-entlemen of Weſtminſter ſchool <1 An ancient piece of paint- 5 th 
though plain and neat, are better ing, by Holbein, repre- . 
conſtructed than the old ones. ſenting an interview between King 
This day and the 13th, Henry VIII. and Francis I. of 
a fleet fitted out by the Pro- France, at Guines, near Ardres, 
vincials on Lake Champlain was and containing upwards of four 


11th, 


entirely defeated, two of their thoufand faces, which had. been 


veſſels taken, and ten burnt or de- hitherto kept in the private apart- 
ſtroyed by another fleet partly built ments in Windſor Caſtle, was, by 
and rebuilt there, and partly car- their Majeſties command, placed 
ried there, ſome miles over land. for public inſpection in the Royal 
The Provincials, on the news of Picture Gallery; as was likewiſe 


des kee being dſemted, guited another are eiae. a ſen 


Crown-Point, having firſt ſet fire piece, repreſenting the return of 


within it, and returned to Ticon- the ſaid interview. The reader 
derogga. , _. * will find an account of the firſt of 
A few days ago, as Major Bal- theſe pictures, in our laſt volume. 
four, of the firſt or royal Scots re- In ͤconſequence of tw-wo Gth 
giment, and his brother, were out declarations gg" oro by NW 
a ſhooting, near Fort George, in Lord Howe an | 
Scotland, the Major, having fired one, on the 14th of July, purpoft- 
his piece at ſome birds, Tefired ing, that his Majeſty was deſirous 
his brother to fire alſo, when, un- to deliver his American ſubjecis 


to all the houſes and © buildings Henry VIII. and his nobility, from 


fortunately, as he was Preparing from the calamities of war, and 
other oppreſſions and to reſtore 

7 85 K 

ceived the charge in his head, and peace: the other, on they 19th ult. 


to do ſo, the Major ſtept forwar lions; 
before the muzzle of the gun, re- the colonies to his pro 


expired a few hours after. The the purport of which the reader 


Major was univerſally eſteemed. © may fee againſt that date; up- 


No words can expreſs the agony of wards of nine: hundred perſons, 
his brother. upon this melancholy of reſpectable characters, inhabi- 
cataſtrop he. tdants of the city and county of 

Thirty-two, convicts, who had New Vork, © preſented theif Ex- 


lain ſix months on board a tranſ- cellencies: with an addreſs, in 
port in Limehouſe-hole, without which, after the warmeſt expreſ- 
1 e e 
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ſions of qty, affection, and gra- 
titude for his Majeſty, and ſome 
compliments to their Excellencies, 
they expreſs their hopes, that the 
Wn of their abſent fellow- 
citizens, many of whom had been 


driven away by, the calamities of 


war, and the ſpirit of perſecution 
Which lately prevailed there; or ſent 
to New-England, and other diſtant 
parts; will plead in their behalf, 
and engage their Excellencies, on 


theſe their dutiful repreſentations, | 


to reſtore the city and county of 
New Vork, to his Majeſty's pro- 
tection and peace. Accordingly, 
ſoon after, Governor Tryon was 
re-eſtabliſhed in his, government, 
and the ſeveral courts reopened for 
the adminiſtration of juſtice; _ 
His moſt faithfulMajeſty has lately 
_ publiſhed a general pardon to all 


| his ſubjects Who had fled their 


country for different crimes, on 
condition of their e hve years 
In the army. 
Between ei ght and i nine at night, 
the General Wolf Packet was run 
9 558 N Liverpoole and 
blin, by the . Hawke tender, 
n:;going-at the rate of fix knots 


a an hour; and, out of forty- 


chree Paſſengers, excluſive of the 


crew, but twenty perſons, in all, 5 


were ſave PR 
13 Asch. The King's forces en- 
camped on; New Vork 
| Iſland, having got behind, the . 
Vincials ſtationed at King *g- i 
5 them meaty 0 Bias 
their almoſt impregnable intrench 
ments at that. 3 
Lord Berkeley havin ing — * 
' opped in his: Co aden e, about 
ten at night, near Salt- hill, and 
robbed of his money, watch, Kc. 
one of his ſervants, who came up 
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1 man; ſoon overtook bim; 


arms in North America; approv. 


» Bo 


„ diſcharging a Piſtol : at hin, 


killed him on the ſpot. 


An addreſs of the Lord. 
mayor, Recorder, Alder. 19th. 


men, Sheriffs, and Commons, of 


the city of York, in common 


council aſſembled, congratulatin 
his Majeſty on the ſucceſs of Ti: 


ing of his meaſures With regard to 
his colonies there ; and afluring 


bim that they are "Z6alous friends 
to law, liberty, and order, and 


determined enemies to faction, li- 
centiouſneſs, and ſedition; and 
that they regarded 


dignity of his Majeſty's crown, 


and the ſupreme authority of the 
* Britiſh - legiſlature, as the preat | 


Pillar of that excellent conſtitution, 
on Which depends the freedom and 


Ba e of every branch of the | 


ritiſn empire, was this day pre- 
ſented to his Me and mol 
| Eracioully 1 received. 

When, in the begi! inning. of this 
"year, the. Houſe of Commons was 
moved to enquire into the methods 


" uſed to obtain addreſſes in pretty | 


ESD the-ſame ſtile with thea 4 
William Baz t up, an p 
lated to the H 115 "Beg rigin and 


conduct of the Staff 610 175 


He aid, that 125 While in 
Vanden: ire, ſeen, 
All th Ee e of 10 Britain 
Which Was Ro, 


the entlemen'of | the county which 


* he had the honour | to, repre- 


bent. ſhould. dance. to Deputy Pi- 
per's tune, he went "home imme- 
diately; and at the ſellions an ad. 
dreſs, containing ſentiments very 


"different from Keds of Mr. Deputy | 


Paper, Was; . propoſed. * 1115 
ihe de, Ply one perſon, wh n 115 


e 82 NN 


Fonvur and 


e addreſs to 


De puty Pi. 
e, per; and, not bein 2 that | 
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well knew, (Mr. Wool- 
__ who had laft year ſpoken at 
their bar) objecting to it. | 
The Biſhop of Ely took poſſeſ- 
fon of an houſe in Dover-ftreet, 
erected by act of parliament for the 
future town reſidence of the Biſhops 
of that ſee, and to be called Ely- 


houſe for the future, in lieu of the 


old palace, on Holborn-hill. 1 
Ĩ᷑ be ſeſſions ended at the 
21ſt, Old Bailey, when ſeventeen 
capital convicts received ſentence 
of death, viz. three, for coining; 
one, for forgery ; two, for horſe- 
ſtealing ; one, for ſheep-ſtealing ; 


one, for burglary z one, for a 


robbery in a houſe of ill fame; 
and eight, for various footpad and 
other highway and ſtreet robberies. 
Five more convicts were ſentenced 
to hard labour on the Thames; 
and ſeven, to hard labour in Bride 


well; ſeven, ta conſinement in 


Newgate four, to be whipped 
eight were branded in the hand; 


by proclamation. 


and twenty-two were diſcharged 


two of the coiners, the forgerer, 
and five of the other capital con- 
vits, were executed at Tyburn. 
The unhappy man, for fongery, 


having been once à tradeſman in 


great eredit, both for honeſty and 
indaſtry, was indulged wich a 
mourning-coach; He made a very 
afecting ſpeech to the ipopulace, 
at the place of execution, of mear 
a quarter of an hour's continuance, 


in which he attributed his unhappy 
fate, not ſo much to any extrava- 


Fancy, as an indiſcreet deſire of 
eing able to carry on a great 
trade. Before his death, he ſa- 
whed all his creditors to the ut- 
moſt of his power, though by fo 
doing he left his fatnily in the 
molt wretched cireumſtances. 


And, on the 11th of December, | 


During the mayoralty of the 
at ah Lord-mayor, John Saw- 
ridge, Eſq; eighty-eight per- 


ſons received ſentence of death, 


and thirty-nine were executed ; ſix 
of them, for murder. 


. 


The Grand Duke of Tuſcany, 


by an edit of this date, has 
brought ſeveral places under the 
immediate dependence of his 
crown, which were formerly under 
that of the Camadule Hermites. 
The queſtion is, under which ju- 
riſdiction the inhabitants of theſes 


places are likely to be happieſt, 


His Exvellency the Mar- | 


4 
- 


ſador from France, had his firſt 


quis de. Noailles, Ambaſ- 25th, 


private audience of his Majeſty, to 


deliver his credentials. - + , 
The Marquis de Bernard mth, 
Tanucci, who, for a great /n. 


number of years paſt, had been 


Prime Minifter, and chief or ſole 


favourite, to the preſent and the late 


King of Naples and Sicily, was 


diſmiſſed his employments, but in 


the moſt honourable manner. He 


is ſucceeded by the Marquis Della 


Sambacca,/ the ſon of Prince De 


Campo Reale, Counſellor of State, 


and Preſident of the unto of 8i- 


cil 121 Mi - D929 ee 
8 The Regiſters of the Court of 
Chancery, and their clerks, took 


Chancery-lane ; and, next day, an 
elegant buſt, in marble, of the 


preſent Lord Chancellor, execated 


1 


i 


eleven o'cloeky{-a ſudden 8th, 
ſhock of an eartfiquake was felt all 
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over the town of Northampton, 
and in many adjacent villages, at- 


tended with a noiſe much like the 


violent jolt of a cart, Which very 


apparently jarred the houſes, and 


threw the windows into a noiſy 


agitation for about two ſeconds; 
and a ball or balls of fire were ſeen 


at the ſame time by many perſons 


in the ſame town and neighbour- 
hood. The like phænomena were 
felt and ſeen at Harboreugh, and 


as far as Loughborough, in the 


county of Leiceſter, about the ſams 
time. The eoncuſſion did not ap- 


pear ſo great in thoſe parts; but 


the light, from various deſcrip- 


tions, ſeems to have been equal. 


His Majeſty was pleaſed, 
y two ſeveral proclamati- 


ons, to order that a public faſt and 


humiliation ſhould. be obſerved 


throughout England, and the 
kingdom of Ireland, upon Friday 


the 13th of December next, for 


the purpoſes, beſides the other 


uſual ones, of imploring the inter- 
vention and blefliing of the Al- 


mighty, ſpeedily to deliver his 


loyal ſubjects within his colonies 


and provinces in North America, 
from the violence, injuſtice, and 
tyranny, of thoſe daring rebels, 
who had aſſumed be the 
exerciſe of arbitrary power; to 
open the eyes of thoſe who had 


been deluded, by fpecious falſe- 


hoods, into acts of treaſon and re- 
bellion; to turn the hearts of the 


Authors of theſe calamities; and 


finally to reſtore his people in thoſe 


diſtracted provinces” and colonies 


to the happy condition of being 
free ſubjects of a free ſtate, under 


which heretofore they had flourithed 
ſo long, and proſpered ſo much. 


ys His Majeſty went to the 
57%. Houle of Peers, and open- 


L 


a moſt "gracious ſpeech 3. which 


moſt gracious anſwers to them, the 


80 State of Allowances and Regu- 
which fha!l, occaſion the loſs of an 


ſuch expences relating to his cue 


commiſſioned officer g ſhall loſe an 
eye or a limb as aforeſaid, the 


the ſaid accident happened; a di. 


ſhall: be killed in action, his u. 
dow and orphan children (if he 


The widow, a full year's pa 


* 


ed the ſeſſion of par! lament with 


with the addreſſes in return from 
both © houſes, - and his Majeſty' 


reader will find among our Stat 
Papers. . dein: 
The following humane order ha; 
been ſent from the War- Office, t 
General Howe, in America. 
1 lations. any :**:; 
f a wound ſhall be received in 
action by any commiſſioned. officer, 


eye or a limb, he ſhall, receive 4 
gratuity in money of one year's 
full pay, and be further allowed 


(if not performed at the Kings 
charge) as ſhall be certified to be 
reaſonable by the Surgeon General 
of the army, and Inſpector Gene- 
ral of regimental infirmaries, upon 
examination of the vouchers which 
he ſhall lay before them. 
If the wounds receiyed ſhall not 
amount to the loſs of a limb, the 
charge of cure only ſhall. be alloy- 
ed, certified as above; When any 


Commanding. Officer afethe corps 
in which he ſerves, ſhall deliver t 
him a+ certificate; ſpecifying the 
time when, and the, place bete 


plicate of Which Fertificate {hall 
likewiſe be tranſmitted with the 
next monthly returns 


When any commiſſioned affcer 


leaves any) all be allowed as fol 
lows: 04525 if 


according to her» huſband's regy 
mental commifſſion-; Each * 
| THETA ; my 53655. 4 un N 
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under age and unmarried, one 
third of what is allowed to the wi- 
dow; poſthumous children to be 
included. 8 2 3 | ie 

All perſons dying of their 
wounds, within fix months after 
battle, ſhall be deemed lain in 
action. * $4 36 
The commanding officers of the 
corps in which the flain officer 
{-rved, ſhall, on demand, give a 
certificate of his being killed 1n 
action to his ſurviving wife and or- 
phans reſpectively, ſpecifying” the 


time when, and the place where, 


the ſaid accident happened; a du- 
plicate of which ſhall ikewife be 
tranſmitted with the next monthly 
returns.“ * | Fat 
His Majeſty has beſides been 
graciouſly pleaſed to order 100l. 
to each of the maſters, and gol. to 
each of the men of the undermen- 


tioned tranſports, who bravely 


exerted themſelves in their coun- 
try's cauſe in the late affairs at 
New-York iſland ; viz. Robert 
Roughead, of the Good-Intent ; 
Rickman Fowler, of the Symetry ; 
John Randall, of the Grand Du- 


cheſs of Ruſſia; Thomas Brown, 


of the Savile; John Chalmers, of 
the Mercury ; and James Stuart, 
of the America. 

In the courſe of this month, the 
Continental Congreſs reſolved to 
borrow eight millions of dollars, at 
tour per cent, intereſt,” and iſſued 
a proclamation accordingly. _ 
In the courſe of this month, 
likewiſe, a great revolution hap» 
pened in the government of Ma- 
draſs; ſome of the gentlemen of 
the council there, having thought 
Proper, by their own authority, to 
depoſe and impriſon Lord Pigot 


the Governor, and confer the go- 


dernment on Colonel Stuart. 


- 


Dieb, the 3d inftant, . Mr, 
Etheridge, a celebrated architect, 


who, among other public works, 
built Walton bridge. 
The 4th, Mrs. Roſlanley, th 
widow of Mr. Wells Rollanley, an 
ingenious deſigner in Oxford- 


ſtreet, who died the 1ſt inſtant; 


Mrs. Roſlanley having refuſed to 
take any manner of ſuſtenance, af- 
ter his death, till ſhe expired. + 

'The 16th, the Rev. Dr. Pierre 


Francois Le Courayer, in the g5th 
year of his age, in Downing- 


ſtreet, Weſtminſter. 3] ö 
- The 18th, John Ellis, Eſq; 
F. R. S. Agent for the province of 


Weſt Florida, and for the, iſland 


of Dominica; but beiter known, 
as the firſt diſcoverer of the pro- 
perties of thoſe curious ſubſtances, 
called corals and coralines, and 
ſtill better, for his public- ſpirited 
endeavours to promote tha ſtudy, 


and extend the benefits, of natural 


hiſtory; at Hampſtead. __ 
The 25th, Mr. Levy Marks, 
principal ſcribe of the Jews ſyna- 


gogue, and a gentleman of unble- 
miſhed character, aged 96. 


Lately, Sir William Yorke, late 


Chief Juſtice of Ireland, after re- 


tiring on a penſion. His death 


was owing to a miſtake of his ſer- 


vant. Sir William was grievouſly 
afflicted with the ſtone, and in his 
ſevere fits he uſed to take a certain 
quantity of laudanum drops. On 
calling for his uſual remedy, du- 
ring the moſt racking pains of his 
diſtemper, the drops could not be 
found; whereupon the ſervant was 
diſpatched to his apothecary ; but, 
inſtead - of laudanum drops, he 
aſked for laudanum. A quantity 
of laudanum was accordingly ſent, 
with ſpecial charge not to give Sir 
William more than twenty-four 
e e drops. 
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drops. But the fellow, forgetting 
the caution, gave the bottle into 
his maſter's hand, who in his agony 
drank up the whole contents, and 
expired in leſs than an hour after. 
For the great efficacy of coffee, in 
counteracting the power of opium, 
&c. ſee the laſt article of our pro- 
jects for this year. 
The very celebrated Dr. Tho- 
mas Townſend, alchymiſt to his 
Majeſty ; at his lodgings in South- 


wark. 


Mr. Carey, of Dartford, | Kent, 


who loſt both his legs, and one 
arm, in an engagement in the re- 
| bellion of 1745. e 
Mrs. Ann Simpſon, widow, 
aged 101, at Sunbury. | 


Joſeph Dobyns, a ſhepherd, 


aged 102, at Rickmanſworth, in 
oo 0 
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3, , A motion being made 
fans by Mr. Saxby, at a court 
of common-council at Guildhall, 
that an additional ſalary ſhould be 


allowed the Lord-mayors, to en- 


able them to ſupport that office 
with dignity, without ee 
any part of their own fortunes, 


after ſome warm debates, it was, 


at length, carried by a majority, 
that 1000l. per annum be added to 
their ſalary; on condition that the 
money ariſing from the ſale of all 
places be, for the future, paid into 
the chamber of London, the Lord- 
Mayors ſtill to retain the benefits 
of the Cocket-office. See the iſt 
JJ ni 

By a liſt of ſhips already 
in commiſſion, and put into 
_ commiſſion this day, it appears, 

| We | 


” ” 


4th. 


Mr. Gainſborough, of Lord Folk. 


Put up in the great room of the 80. 


his purſe and his perſonal atten- 
dance, to patronize that mok uſe. 


ſeſſion in Scotland, and of great 


Campbell, Robertſon, and Con- 
the appellants ; and William Shep. 


ing Lord-mayor's Day, when vir 


- 


that Great Britain had now 4 
fleet of one . 5 of one hundred 
guns; five, of ninety; one, of 
eighty- four; ſeven, of feren 2 
four; four, of ſeventy ; and ten 
of ſixty- four; in all, twenty-eight 
capital ſhips, ready to put to fe 
at a very ſhort notice, | 

An elegant picture, painted by | 


ſtone, in his coronation-robes, wa; 


ciety for the Encouragement of 
Arts, &c. as a juſt tribute of pra. 
tude to his lordſhip, for his having 
been the firſt nobleman, both by 


ful inſtitution. NE STO 
An appeal to the Houſe N 
of Lords, from the court of tl. 


conſequence to trade, in which 
pany, merchants in Glaſgow, were 


herd, and others, merchants ia 
London, were the reſpondents, vas 
this day determined by their lord- 
ſhips. The conteſt was for pay 
ment of a large ſum of N 

thirty-five bags of cotton ſold by 
the reſpondents. to one Rt. Val- 
lance, which cotton was afterwards 
ſeized at Glaſgow by the appellants 
for money due to them from Val- 
lance. The Lords affirmed the 
decree of the court of ſeſſion in fi- 
your of the reſpondents Shepherd, 
&c. with 100l. coſts, | 
'The entertainment given, b. 
at Guildhall, this Jay, be- 9 


Thomas Hallifax was ſworn into | 
that office, was honoured with the 
preſence of 'the Lord Chancellor, 
four of the Judges. ſeveral of the 
principal officers of ſtate, 1 


CHRONTCLE fig: 


the nobility, and an extraordinary 
number of other perſons of diſtinc- 


ſpirit of party took place in the 


ms David Hartley, Eſq; 
11th, member for Kingſton upon 
Hull, made the fixth and laſt public 
trial of his method of preſerving 
buildings from fire. But, as this is 
a matter not to be ſkimmed over, 
and too long, if treated at length, 
as it deſerves, for this part of our 
work, we ſhall reſerve what we have 
to ſay of it, for our Appendix, 
h The ftate-lottery began 
153i. drawing at Guildhall. * 


Their Majeſttes' went to 


14. the Earl of Derby's houſe, 
in Groſvenor-ſquare, and ſtood 
ſponſors, in perſon, with the Conn- 
tc of Carliſle, to his Lordſhip's 
new-born daughter, who was bap- 
tized by the name of Charlotte. 

\ Mr. Dunning moved the 
zin. court of King's-bench for 
an information againſt two juſtices 
of the peace for Middleſex, for re- 
fuſing to compel two perſons, 
charged with being Roman Catho- 
licks, to take the oaths; when 


Lord Mansfield refuſed Mr. Dun- 


ning's motion ; and, at the ſame 
time, expreſſed his diſapprobation 
of this attempt to revive the ſeve- 
rities of thoſe very penal laws. 

Not many years ago, the go- 
vernment of Ireland thought pro- 
per to free, in a' great meaſure, 
tie Roman Catholicks of that 
kingdom from the galling yoke of 
the penal laws there, by framing 
a new oath for them, by which they 


might ſufficiently expreſs their 


loyalty and allegiance, yet without 
injury to their religious principles; 
and, accordingly, all the Roman 
Catholicks of that country, chear- 


> 
* 


fully wok it. Indeed, the ſpirit | 


of toleration and humanity, im- 
provement and diſcovery, ſeem 
to be now abroad. Of this we 


have already had occafion to give 


fome inſtances, and hope to be 
able to give more. Here let us 
add, that the court of Vienna has 


aboliſhed the uſe of the torture in 


her tribunals of Juſice, and the 
ſtate of villainage in her demeſnes ; 


and growing every day more and 


more ſenſible of the advantages 
ariſing from the ſpirit of toleration, 


[fee p. 146.] has publiſhed an 


edit, which gives permiſſion to all 
Turks, Armenians, Greeks, Ja- 
cobites, and other ſubjeQs of the 
Ottoman empire, to trade in the 
archduchyof Aultria, provided they 


ſettle there with their families. ; 


The King of Sardinia has forbid- 
den any perſon to be impriſoned 
by order of the inquiſitors, till the 
matter has been made known to 
his Majeſty, and one or more of 


his privy-council have examined 


the accufed in perſon, and ſifted 
the accuſation to the bottom ; as 


likewiſe to put any man to death 


in the priſons of the inquiſition. 
The Empreſs of Ruſſia, beſides 


effectually beginning to make ſe- 


veral of her rivers navigable, and 


Join them, and of courſe the ſeas 
bdordering her vaſt dominions, by 
_ canals, and puſhing her diſcoveries. 


towards Japan and North America; 
has planted ſeveral villages in the 


road to China, in order to render : 


the lang journey there leſs dan- 
rous, dreary, and uncomfarta- 
le. The Emperor of Meroceq 
treats ſome of his captives more 
like priſoners of war than flaves. 


And the Spaniards have begun to 

adopt inoculation, In 1971, Don 

Timothy Eſcanlan, principal Phy | 
ow mieian 
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ſician tothe department of the ma- 


rine, introduced it into Galicia, 


and inoculated 115 children in the 
city of Corogui; among others, 
the ſons of Don Emanuel de Flores, 
Vice-roy of Santa Fe, and thoſe 
of Don Joſeph Anthony d' Armina, 
Intendant of Galicia, all of whom, 
have done very 1 3 
| Fort Waſhington, and, 
16th. next day, Foie: Lee, the 
only places on New York iſland. 
Which ſtill remained in the hands 


of the Provincials, ſurrendered to 


his Majeſty's arms. 


: 


79th. the court of King's-bench 


for a money-broker to ſhew caufe, 
why an information ſhould not be 

ranted againſt him, at the ſuit of 
Lord Mountſtuart. The money- 
broker, it ſeems, had made very 
free with his Lordſhip's name, to 
- procure, without his orders, or 
even knowledge, two ſums of 
2,100. each, on annuities, at fix 
years purchaſe, thinking, that his 


Lordſhip greatly wanted the mo- 


ney, and therefore, when it was 
ready, would be glad to accept of 
it, and on the above terms. But 


in this he found himſelf greatly 


miſtaken. Lord Mountſtuart, how- 
ever, might have forgiyen the af. 
front, had not the affair reached 
Lord Bute's ears, and given him the 
greateſt, concern, though his Lord- 
ſhip had too much delicacy to take 
any notice of it to his ſon. The 
rule was immediately granted. 
At a court of aldermen at Guild. 
hall, at which ſeveral aldermen were 
preſent, beſides the Lord-Mayor, 
the two Sheriffs, and the Recorder, 


John Sawbridge, Eſq; late Lord- 
mayor, received the unanimous 


thanks of the court, for his dili- 
gent and faithful diſcharge of 


1 


eeſf ſtorm of any that had happened 
A motion was made in | 


the 


duties of that important office 6... 
ee 
tion of juſtice, his zealous defence 
of the rights and franchiſes of this 
great city, and the conſtant pro- 
tection he gave to all its inhabi. 
tants, by refuſing the ſanction of 
his authority to preſs-warrants; 
and for his politeneſs, deference, 
and attention, to the members f 
this court, during the whole courſe. 
of his mayoralty. 7 3 
This night, and the two fol., | 
lowing days, there blew the preat- | 


o 


for ſome time paſt, in the Loy 
Countries, ſome part of France, 
and all over England. On the 
night of the 2oth, it demoliſhed 
the vane of -the cathedral of Ely, 
and all its appurtenances, with | 
part of the ſtone - work of the turret 
upon which the vane was fixed; 


broke down a dyke at Delfthaven, a 
in Holland ; and, being'at north- 

weſt, drove the water through the ” 
ſtreets like a river; fo that, had fr 


it not been for the wiſe meaſures 
taken by thoſe who had the direc- 
tion of the dykes, and the indefa-. 
tigable labour of theworkmen, the. 
whole town mult have been over- 
whelmed. In other places, many 
loſt their whole ſub ſtaace, which 
conſiſted in cattle; and ſome, their 
lives. Part of the city of Rotter: 
dam was overflowed ; and the wa- 
ter roſe there half an inch higher 
than laſt year; and continued 
riſing full four hours and an half 
longer than uſual. , By theſe in- 
ances, the damage done to houſes 
and ſhips, in the above and other 
places, may be eaſily computed. 
His Majeſty went to the 0th. 
Houſe of Peers, and gave 
the royal aſſent to a bill entitled, | 
An AQ far granting to his 87 
REG * Js 
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jeſty 4 Land- tax of four ſhillings 
in the pound. b 
A new baſon, thirteen 
23th. hundred yards broad, and 
hut in with a large lock, was 
opened at Oſtend; when ſeveral 
ſhips entered it with the morning 
tide, SOT HE 4 


About à quarter paſt 
27th. 

ſhock of an earthquake was felt at 
Canterbury, Sandwich, Aſhford, 
and all over Eaſt Kent, 
larly on the. coaſt, Its direction 
was from ſouth to north; it laſted 
about eight ſeconds, and was at- 
tended by a diſtant rumbling noſe. 
The morning was gloomy and per- 
ſectly calm, wind ſouth, Fahren- 
heit's barometer (at Sandwich) 29. 
$. thermometer, within doors, at 
the fide of an eaſt window on a 
taircaſe, 37. 3. Some china on 
a cheſt of drawers at Folkſtone was 


and two bits of wood were ſhaken 
from under the feet of a table. 


church, at Dover, to ſound, as 
likewiſe a hand-bell on St. Mar- 
tin's Hill, near Canterbury. The 
lame ſhock was ſtill more ſenfibly 
felt at Calais, where it threw the 
loaves in the bakers ſhops from off 


ſternation of the inhabitants. 

zt. . Lord Howe and General 
Howe iflued a proclama- 
tion, inviting all ranks of people 


and provinces, to receive gene- 
themſelves to any of his Majeſty's 
General Officers, Admirals, &c. 
commanding any armed veſſels or 


| Uifferent ports, and, at the ſame 


the laws, by bſcribing a decla- 
Vo r. XIX. 1776. 


3 


eight in the — the 


articu- 


moved an inch or two, each piece; 


The ſhock cauſed a bell in the 


the ſhelves, to the no ſmall con- 


in the North-American colonies 


ral pardon, on their ſurrendering 


Hips in his ſervice, in any of the 


ume, eſitying their obedience to: - 
u 


19 p ; f r þ 
* 
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ration, in words to the followin; 

effect, viz, I, A. B. do pro- 
miſe and declare, that I will re. 
main peaceable and obedient to his 
Majeſty and his government, and 
will not take up arms againſt ei- 
ther, nor encourage others to take 


up arms, in oppoſition to his au- 


thority.“ 922 

Sir Robert Ainſlie, his Britan- 
nick Majeſty's Ambaſſador to the 
Porte, went in great ſlate, accom- 


panied by the gentlemen of the 


factory and the drugomen, and 
had an audience of the Grand Vi- 
zir, who received him with all poſ- 
ſible marks of eſteem and friend- 


ſhip. The next day, he went in 
the ſame ſtate, and had an audi- 
ence of the Grand Signior, wo 


was ſeated on a magnificent throne, 
attended by his great officers of ſtate, 


and received him with politeneſs, 


expreſſed great friendſhip and re- 
ſpect for his Britannic Majeſty, 


and was pleaſed to ſay, by the 


Grand Vizir, that his Majeſty's 


ſubjects ſhould be protected in the 
enjoyment of all the articles of the. 
capitulations between the two 


ſtates. ” 
Came on, in the court of King's- 


bench, the affair of John Tubbs, 


an impreſſed ſeaman, whoſe diſ- 


charge was claimed, as one of the 


Lord-mayor's watermen, by ths 


city of London. But, as this is a 


matter of too public and intereſting 
a nature not to be taken notiee o 
in the Hiſtory of Europe, we ſhall 


refer our readers for an account of 


it, (as likewiſe, a trial be- 
tween Lord Rochford and Mr. 
Sayre, and for the ſame rea- 


ſons) ta that part of this 
| 6 


work. | 


1 


vat the anniverſary meeting of 
the Royal Society, their Prefid ent. 
ir John Prinfle, Barts after n 
CR elegalt 
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elegant diſcourſe on the occaſion; 
preſented, in their name, James 
Cook, Eſq; Captain in his Ma- 
jeſty's navy, with the gold medal, 
called Sir Godfrey Copley's medal, 


for his uſeful paper on the means 


of preſerving the health of ſeamen 
in long voyages, &c. which the 
feader may ſee in our ſecond part, 
with ſome intereſting extracts 
from Sir John's diſcourſe. The 
Society afterwards re- elected Sir 
John, for their Prefident ; and Sa- 
muel Wegg, Eſq; for their Trea- 
ſurer; and elected Samuel Horſ- 
ley, L. L. D. for their firſt, and 


John Planta, Eſq; for their ſecond, 


Secrerartes; © tft + 
In the courſe of this month, 
there happened a dreadful fire at 
| Breſt, in which a great number of 


poor ſick. in the hoſpital, and up- 


wards of fifty galley-ſlaves, pe- 
riſhed; and ſeveral more of the 

alley-ſlaves made their eſcape. 
Fo prevent the reſt from doing ſo, 
they were all ordered into a large 
court under the guard of five hun- 
dred ſoldiers, and there to lie down 


on their bellies, en pain of the 


firſt man's being ſhot, who ſhould 
attempt to lift his head, This 
method having the deſired ſucceſs, 
every thing was. afterwards carried 
on with all the tranquillity that the 
natural confuſion of ſuch an acci- 
dent would admit of; and by very 
great labour the progreſs of the 
flames was at length ſtopped, 
Drzp, the 11th inſtant, the 
Rev, Doctor George Wigan, Rec · 
tor of Old Swinford, Warwick 
Mire, and Aſhbury, Berks; both 
which livings he had enjoyed fifty- 


* 


2 


The 16th, Mr. * Ferguſon, 


lecturer in natural philoſophy and 


an annuity. of 100l. ſettled on him 


four years; in the $6th year of his 


aſtronomy .; an excellent mechanje 
and no bad miniature-painter, 4 
his houſe, in Bolt-court, Fleet. 
ſtreet. He was a man, who, 
mere force of genius, made a con. 
fiderable progreſs in the mathems. 
tical arts and ſciences ; wrote ſe- 
vera] uſeful works; and both pro- 
jected and executed a great number 
of ingenious - inſtruments and ma. 
chines. [The reader will find 3 
Further account of this truly ſelf. 
taught philoſopher, in our ſecond 
part.] „ 
Lately, Mr. Brice, commander 
of a ſquadron of armed ſhips fitted 


out by the Continental Congreſs, | 


and ſtiled Admiral; at Boſton. 


William Owagan, Eſq; ſenior | 


alderman of Corke, in Ireland, 
aged 93. He was one of the pa 

who attended King Hikes], 
1689, when entertained by that 
city | | 


coming to London 1n the diligence, 


Mr. Matthias Vento, a cele- | 


brated maſter of muſic, i 
Mr. Edward Shuter, the cele- 
brated comedian, in Windmill: 
„ 2 

Mr. John Cheſmeare, who, in 
the reign of George the Firſt, had 


from Monſieur D'Ibberville, the 
French miniſter to the court of 
London, for having protected hin 
from an Engliſh mob. 


Mary Thompſon, at South- | 


Benfleet, Eſſex, whoſe death was 
occaſioned by a piece of grille 


ſticking in her throat. She lived 


fourteen days after the accident, in 
the moſt miſerable condition, not 
being able to ſwallow any thing 
whatever, every attempt to remove 


the griſtls, particularly by 3 10 


| Read Peacock, Eſq; ſenior al. 
derman bf Huntingdon, as he was 


D 
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f whalebone repeatedly applied, 
taving proved fruitleſs. 
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_ His Majeſty. went to the 
Houſe of Peers, and- gave 


ad. 


bills, viz. 


ties on malt, mum, cyder, and 


md. deer. 

The bill for better regulating 
his Majeſty's marine forces while 
on ſnore. C 
And alſo to ſix road, incloſure, 
and private bills. | 
The Lords proceeded to hear and 
determine a cauſe, of appeal from 
Ireland, the merits of which turned 
on the words of a clauſe in the 
will of a Mr. Jackſon, who, after 


land to his mother Mary Jackſon, 
in a ſubſequent clauſe gives her all 
the reſidue of his effects real and 
perſonal, The heirs at law ſet up 


teſtator, except that 00 of it 
which was particularly bequeathed 
to the deviſee; and the courts in 
But the courts in England reverſed 
this day the Houſe: of Lords con- 
courts, 


zd. 


the trial of the conteſted election of 0 
gave a verdict for 361. 198.; 201. 


the royal aſſent to the following h 8 
receipt from the ſeller, was this 
The bill for continuing the du- 


bert, fel ap oor payment ; and a buyer, who had 
The bill for puniſhing mutiny 


mentioning a particular bequeſt in 


a claim to the landed eſtate of the. 


Ireland determined in their favour. 
the decree of the Iriſh courts; and 
irmed the verdict of the Engliſh 
Came on to be tried be- 
fore Lord Mansfield and a 


ſpecial jury, a cauſe, wherein Mr. 
bell, deputy town-clerk of Wor- 


P 1 ES | q ; 9 | FT 
O HR ON I CSL. E. Tigg, 


was brought for a further payment 
to the plaintiff for his time in at- 
tending the Houſe of Commons on 


Worceſter. He laid his expences 
at upwards of 100 l. and the jury 


of which had been previouſly paid. 
The payment for coals 4th. | 


to the bringer without a 1 


day determined in the court of 
King's-Bench to be an improper 


made ſuch a payment, was obliged 
to pay for his coals a ſecond time. 
The . commiſſioners for victual- 
ling his Majeſty's navy contracted 
with Mr. Melliſh for 2400 hogs, 
to be killed at the victualling- 
office, London, between this and 
the 3 1ſt inſtant, at 428. per hun- 
dred weight. i i 1 27 108 
Came on before Lord wes 
Mansfield, at Weſtminſter- u 
Hall, a cauſe wherein Mr. Legge, 
an attorney, was plaintiff,, and 
— Legge, Eſq; an American 
governor, defendant. The cauſe 


of action was, the plaintiff's ſerv- 


ing the defendant as ſecretary, and 
being maltreated by him. The 
jury found 4501. damages, and 
fun eee e WI 
Came on to be tried before Lord 
Chief Juſtice De Grey, a cauſe 
wherein Mr. Thorn was plaintiff, 
and Mr. Lowndes defendant. The 
plaintiff claimed an eſtate, as heir 
at law, of Mr. Selby, ſon of Ser- 


jeant Selby; and the defendant, as 


deviſee at will. The family of the 
Selbys could be traced no higher 
than the late Serjeant; nor could 
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Selby, fifter of the Serjeant. The 
jury, after withdrawing ſome time, 
brought in a verdict for the defen- 


dant. 3 5 
At a general court of the direc- 


tors of the humane ſociety, inſti- 


tuted for the recovery of perſons 
apparently* drowned, gold medals 
were diſtributed to the gentlemen 


who had been inſtrumental in form- 
ing the ſociety, and moſt active 


in promoting its views; among 
whom were Alderman Bull, James 
Horsfall, F. R. S. Dr. Cogan, Mr. 


Hawes, and Dr. Watkinſon. Sil- 
ver medals were at the ſame time 


ordered to be prepared for thoſe 


ntlemen, who had been the happy 
inſtruments of reſtoring life. [The 


reader will find a full accourtt of 
this moſt laudable inſtitution, with 


ſeveral inſtances of «the moſt ſur- 
rizing recoveries, and the means 


y which they were effected, &c. 
&c, in the ſecond part of our laſt 


volume]; to which, as the cafe of 
all perſons apparently dead is 
equally pitiable, and prevention is 
better than cure, we ſhall here ſub- 


Join the following benevolent ad- 


vice: 


As many perſons meet fatal pe- 
their ſubterra- 
neous yocations, be pleaſed to pub. 


riods in purſuin 


liſh (for their benefit) the under 
ſimple but certain preſervative: 
When a well, vault, or drain, 
has been incloſed a conſiderable 
time, to diſperſe and rectify the 
ſuffocating air at firſt opening, 


throw down fix or more pails of 


water, and after waiting a quarter 
of an hour, any one may ſafely 
venture down, 


| The like method 
ſhould be obſerved in ſinking new 
wells, efpecially if the work has 
been diſcontinued any length of 
time, and is now conſtantly uſed 


b 
* 


to mention her tender affection for 


by one "whoſe" profeſi6h ſabſeas | 


him to accidents of the like kind. 


Between nine and ten at night. 
| "en geg , 
departed this life, at Northumber. 


land-Houſe in the Strand, on her 
birth-day, juſt as ſhe had com. 


leated her ſixtieth year, her Grace 


izabeth Ducheſs of Northumber- 


land, &c. &c. &c. who with a moſt 


princely fortune, devolved to her 
from her anceſtors, ſuſtained her 


exalted rank through her whole 


life with the greateſt dignity, ge. 
neroſity, and ſpirit, Her extenfive 
charities to the poor; her encou- 
ragement of literature and the po. 
lite arts; and her generous pa- 
tronage of every kind of merit; 


her warm attachment to her friends; 


her 


neſs to her ſervants, not 


her family, make her death a pub. 
lic loſs, which will be long la- 


mented. Her Grace's remains were 


interred the 18th, in Weſtminſter. 
Abbey; in as decent and ſolemn, 


though, by her own repeated de- 


ſire, as private a manner, as her 


rank would admit; notwithſtand- 
ing which, the crowd, to ſee the 


funeral was ſo great, that it was 
with much difficulty the dean and 
chapter, with the choir, could con- 


vey the body from the weſt-door of 


the abbey, where they had been to 
receive it, to St. Nicholas's cha- 


pel, where it was to be depoſited, 


And then, when they had paſſed 


St. Edmund's chapel, adjoining to 


St. Nicholas's, but about three mi- 
nutes, the whole front of the for- 
mer, ſuppoſed to have been built 
between four and five hundred 
years ago, conſiſting of heavy oak, 
brick, and iron work, weighing, 


in the whole, above three tons, with 
part of the ſtone work, being 


overloaded by the men and boys 
| R 
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' vho had elimbed upon it to ſee 
the ſhew, came, tumbling to the 
ground. The confuſion and uproar 
that enſued, may be more eaſily 
conceived than deſerĩibed. Num- 
ders had their limbs broke, or 
were otherwiſe moſt terribly hurt : 


itis indeed furprizing,-that any of 


thoſe upon the front, or under it, 
ſhould eſcape with life. This ac- 


cident put an effectual ſtop to the 


ceremony ; the dean and his at- 
tendants, after reſting the body in 
St. Edmund's chapel, were obliged 
to withdraw for ſome, time; upon 
which the crowd, thinking no 
more was to be ſeen, thought 


proper to diſperſe, ſo as to give 


the Dean, &c. an opportunity 
of going through the ſervice be- 
tween one and two o'clock, about 
two hours and an half after the body 
| had entered the abbey; and even 
now, it was interrupted by the 
frequent cries of murder, raiſed by 
ſuch of the ſufferers. as had not been 
removed. — Next day, the Duke 
of Northumberland, hearing of the 
great miſchief which bad been 
done, with his uſual ſpirit, ſent a 
gentleman of his houſhold to en- 
quire if any of the officers of the 
cathedral, attending in their places, 
had received any hurt; and, if 
mey had, to acquaint them, that 
in conſideration of the manner in 
which they had received it, they 
thould be provided for by his 
Grace, and all indemnifications 


they might demand, be allowed 


by him : but happily none of the 
gentlemen belonging to the cathe- 
val had received any injury. 
At or about the ſame time, his 
Grace: ordered 6001.: to be given 
away in charity; Fool. of it, to 
the poor. of the ſeveral pariſnes of 
elminſter; and the :remainder, 
to ſuch. as reſided, nearathe family 


* 


ſeats. and caſtles in the country; 
with a defire, that thoſe who par- 


. took. of it, ſhould conſider it as 


the donation. of their late moſt ge- 
nerous benefattreſs.  _ 
Came on in the court of Ech 
 Common-Pleas, before Lor 
Chief Juſtice De Grey, and a ſpe- 
cial jury, a long n cauſe 
between the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and the overſeers of the poor 
for the pariſh of Lambeth, in Surry, 
relative to a demand of poors- rates 
by the latter on his Grace, as an 
inhabitant of the ſaid pariſh, The 
jury went out, and, after ſtaying 
about five minutes, found a verdict 
for the Archbiſhop; it having been 
fully proved, in the courſe of the 
trial, that the palace, with all its 
appurtenances, were extra · paro- 


chial. . i 
Came on, in the court 1 
of King's- Bench, before 47 the 
Lord Mansfield, the trial of 
the printer of the White-hall 
Evening-Poſt, for printing and 
publiſhing. in the ſame, on the 10th 
of June, 1775, an advertiſement 
from the Conſtitutional Society, 
reſpecting the payment of 1001. 
(ſubſeribed by that ſociety) to 
Dr. Franklin; when the jury, of 
which Sir James Eſdaile, Knt. 
Alderman, was foreman, after 
withdrawing for about ſive minutes, 
found the 7 pn guilty. See 


the th. 34 l ie 
at the Old- 


1 8 1 


Ended the ſeſſions at th 
Bailey, when twelve capital con- 
victs received ſentence of death; 


viz. twol for coining, one f them 


a wWwomangz five, for, highway or 
field robberies ; two, fore houſes 
breaking iwo, for theft within 
doors and one, fot a erime hat 
to be named ; not to mention ſe- 
* ergliicat tuſual, ſen tenced to leſs 
Puniſhments for: leſs crimes; And, 
[N] 3 :.. 
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on the 29th of January, 1777, one 


of the highway robbers, the two 
burglarers, and the two in-door 
thieves, were executed at Tyburn; 
as likewiſe the laſt- mentioned con- 


fellow ſufferers were turned off, 
- threw a paper among the crowd, to 
the ſame purport with the follow- 
ing words, which he ſpöke with 
an audible voice: “ J am as in- 
nocent as the child unborn of the 
crime which I am about to ſuffer 
for: however, as I hope to receive 
mercy from my gracieus God, I 
forgive my profecutots, and pray 
God to do the ſame. “ 
Ihe infernal ingenuity of James 
Aitken, alias John the painter, 


his Majeſty's yard at Portſmouth: 
but, as he made other attempts, 
and theſe, with tlie tracing of him, 
his trial and voluntary confeſſion, 
make up but one object, too impor- 


kant to be ſlightly paſſed over, and 


too long for this part of our work, 
and moſt of which moreover falls 
, to the ſhare of next year, we muſt 


take another opportunity to ſpeak 


Sth A A detachment of his Ma- 
ben jeſty's forces, under Lieute- 
nant-General Clinton, from the 
grand army at New- Vork, eſcorted 
and ſupported by Sir Peter Par- 


ker's fleet, took poſſeſſion of Rhode- 


| ng with the 
leaſt oppoſition, © © te | 
eth. _ Came on to be heard, be- 
tn. fore the Right Worſhipful 
Sir George Hay, Knt. Doctor of 


Iſland, without meetin 


Laws, Dean of the Arches Court 


of Canterbury, at Do@or's-Com- 
mons, the admiſſion” of a libel in 


à⁊2 a cauſe of nullity of ray” 2 aa 


moted by Frances Mary 
falſely called Morris, ſpinſter, a 
minor, (natural daughter of the 


late Lord f Baltimore) aBing 
Hugh Hamerſley and Peter Prong, 


 lawfully*affigned againſt R 

Morris, Ei, formerly of Ling 
vict, who juſt before he and his 7 
county of Glattiorgan ;' which cut 
was commenced in the Arbe 
Court, in virtue of letters of n. 


dioceſe of St. David's, in vd 
- hbel were pleaded two marriage 
between Mr. Morris and Mii 
Harford,” the firſt. in May 171, 
when ſhe was only twelve yeh 


of the barrier towns of the Auſtin 
| „ Netherlands belonging to the In. 
began to diſplay itſelf by a fire in 
| niſn Holftein, in 1773, in vine 

of a ſpecial licence from the Rig 


— 


Eſqrs, her curaàtors or puardia 


Inn, but now of Swan ſea in 4 


4 from the Chancellor of th 


and an half old, by the Chaplain 
to the Dutch garriſon at Ypres, aig 


preſs Queen ; and the other, in D. 


of Denmark: both of which nw: 
riages it was pleaded in the lib 
were null and invalid, accord; 
to the laws and cuſtoms of th 
places where they were ſolemninei, 
on account of the minority of Mi 
Farford, without the conſents u. 
quired by law; and the opinion 
of ſeveral eminent civilians in thb 
countries Were exhibited and at 
nexed to the libel, in ſupply « 
proof of facts therein pleaded. The 
judge, after having heard count 
on behalf of Mr. Morris again 
the admiſſton of the libel, 1 
four in behalf of the young lady i 
favour of it, was pleaſed to reed 
the whole thereof, and diſmiſs Mr, 
Morris from the ſuit, ſaying, thi 
this was not 4 martiage provided 
againſt by the marriage: act; ther 
being a proviſo in that ac, which 
ſays, that nothing therein co 
rained, ſhall extend to that pat 
Great-Britain wry r he” 
to any part beyond the fes. 
judge even::dropped a hint, u 


27 ² r .. — - at. 25 - $9 


* 
2 


he looked upon the marriage by ladelphiaz and that the ſoldiers of 


the Dutch miniſter at Ypres, as a 
d marriage. 
* 9 in the court of 
King's-Bench, Weſtminſter, before 
Lord Mansfield and a ſpecial 
jury, the trial of Samuel Foote, 
Eſq; for an, aſſault on John Sang- 
ſer, his coachman, &c, when Lord 
Mansfield, after hearing the evi- 
dence and council on both ſides, 
got up and deſcanted on the nature 
of the crime alledged, the conſe- 
quences which would follow a con- 
viction, and the duty of the jury 
to protect the innocent from unjuſt 
accuſations of ſuch a dreadful na- 
ture. His Lordſhip then went into 
the evidence, pointed out the in- 
conſiſtencies in Sangſter's ſtory, 
and ſhewed that ſeveral of the cir- 
cumſtances ſtated by him, were, if 
true, ſupportable by the teſtimony 
of various witneſſes, not one of 
whom were called on the part of 
the proſecution. His Lordfhip then 
examined the evidence of another 
evidence, with equal nicety, and 
as forcibly marked its palpable de- 
fects. Laſtly, his Lordſhip, after 
fully arguing upon the face of the 
whole matter ſworn in ſupport of 
the proſecution, took a view of 
that given on the ſide of the de- 
ſendant, and ſhewed its clearneſs, 
its cloſe relation, and its great 
credibility ; inferring from the 
whole, that, if the evidence on the 
part of the defendant was to be be- 
lieved, it was the moſt providential 
aſſiſtance to detect one of the fouleſt 
proſecutions that ever was ſet on 
foot, and which had been carried 
on in a manner uncommonly op- 
preſave, Mr. Foote was moſt ho- 
nourably acquitte. 5 
joth. The Continental Con- 
„greſs, finding that the Bri- 
Uh rroops were advancing to Phi- 


the American army were leaving 


their ſtandards, on the plea of hav: 
ing ſerved the time for which they 


had enliſted, publiſned a manifeſto, 


exhorting their country men to the 
ſupport of the cauſe of liberty; 
and aſſuring them, among many 
other things which time ; not 


verified, that effential ſervices had 


already been rendered' them by fo- 
reign. ſtates; and that they had 


received the moſt poſitive aſſurances 


of further aid; Yi 74 | . 

No fewer than feven country 
pariſh churches in Warwickſhire, 
Staffordſhire, and Nottinghamſhire; 
were robbed, or attempted to be 


robbed, within leſs than a fortnight 
A A monument was opened 


in Weſtminſter- Abbey, to 12th, 
the memory of the late Dr. Pearce, 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, and Dean of 
that cathedral, Lt 
Being the day appointed 13th, 


for the obſervation of a ſo- 


lemn faſt and humiliation, the 


ſame, it may be ſaid, was kept 


with uncommon marks of devo- 
tion, by people of all ranks and re- 
ligions, not only throughout the 
cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
but England in general; at leaſt, 
it does not appear, that the mini- 
ſters and churchwardens of any but 


two adjoining pariſhes near Portſ- 


down-Hill, Hants, have been called 


to an account for not attending 


their duty on the occafion. 
Was tried before Lord 


Mansfield at Guildhall, an 14th. 


action of 'Trover, brought by the 
aſſignees of a bankrupt againit two 
former ſtheriffs of London, to reco- 
ver the houſhold 


execution iſſued by the defendants, 


ry 
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goods and flock 
in trade of the bankrupt, valued 
at 2000 l. ay ſum levied upon an 
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at the time the bankrupt. was al- 


ledged to be in inſolvent circum- 


ſtances. The decifion of the cauſe, 
on the part of the plaintiffs, de- 
enn upon a ſingle proof of the 

ankrupt's diſtreſſed ſituation when 
the writ was executed. Among ſe- 
veral witneſſes, who were examin- 
ed, one was a creditor, who cal- 
ling, as he ſaid, upon the bankrupt 
for a demand, was informed by him 
of his tottering ſtate of credit, and 
appointed to call at a future hour, 
when he would certainly be at 
home, and pay the debt. The 
creditor accordingly attended, and 


was told that the bankrupt was not 


at home. This anſwer not ſatisfy- 


ing him, he made uſe of a ſtrata- 
gem, which ſhews he thought that 


he had been impoſed upon. To 
appearance he went away, but, in 
fact, ſecreted himfelf without the 
door, but ſo as to have a full com- 
mand of the ſhop : in this ſituation 
he had not remained a minute, be- 
fore he heard a ſervant call up 
ſtairs, © he is gone;” when the 
maiter immediately came down 


ſtairs. But Lord Mansfield did not 


hold this to be effective evidence 
of an act oſ bankruptcy; and, as 
to the confeſſion of the bankrupt, 
it was, he remarked, totally out 
of conſideration, and could not be 
received; for a man could not le- 
gally be permitted to prove himſelf 
a bankrupt ; ſo the plaintiffs were 
¾»„. . ent 1 
The cleanſing 
Cherbourg, deſtroyed by the Eng- 
lich during the laſt war, being at 
laſt effected, a' ſhip entered it this 


day. | 

W action upon a breach 
of promiſe of marriage, in 
which Miſs Ellis was plaintiff, and 
Mr. Cock, an attorney, defendant, 


* 
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of his father, which contract he 


of the baſon of 


ſuch contracts, civil and eccleſiaſti- 


* . 

I Nt 
* * 
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was tried before Lord Mansfe 
and a ſpecial jury, in the count d 
King's Bench, London, The de. 
claration ſtated, that the. defer. 
dant, before the death of his fa. 
ther, late a very conſiderable ic. 
tioneer, being then an indente( 
clerk to Mr. Ellis, the plaintif', 
father, paid his addreſſes to her, 
obtained her affections, and the | 
conſent of her friends, and pro. 
miſed to marry her upon the death 


ever ſince that event refuſed tg 
comply with; On the part of thi 
defendant it was urged, that hit 
father, being a man of conſiderable 
property, indented him to her fa. 
ther, in order to make him con- 
petent to the protection of his own 
fortune, which chiefly conſiſted of 
houſes in London and Middleſex; 
that he was then but a boy under 
ſixteen years of age; that he being 
diſcovered to have too great an al. 
fection for the plaintiff's younger 
ſiſter, it was inſiſted by his father 
that the young lady ſhould be ſent 
into the country, which was ac. 
cordingly cob lied with; that ſhe 
was no ſooner removed, than the 
defendant made his profeſſions 10 
the preſent plaintiff, which, it was 
urged, her father, and, after his 
death, her brother,  connaved at, 
and encouraged ; that being at age, 
he requeſted a private meeting, in 
order to conſider of their ſituations; 
at which time, without his know- 
ledge, and contrary to his expecta- 
tions, the plaintiff*s brother, Coun- 
ſellor Ellis, appeared, and that he 
was, by the artifice of the parties, 
tricked into the promiſe upon which 
the action was grounded. Lord 
Mansfield, in his charge, opened 
the whole of the laws reſpecung 


cal; 
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eil; obſerved that the young man's 
non-compliance ſeemed to be the 
conſequence of his father”s dying 


injunction ; and that any promiſe 


antecedent to his full age, was 
contrary to the law of the land. 
The jury, after confulting near 
two hours, returned with a verdict 
for the plaintiff, and 10001. da- 
mages. N thee 


About a quarter paſt ele- 
5h. ven o'clock, Sir John Field- 
ing, with the high- bailiff, &c. aſſem- 
bled on the huſtings in Covent- 
Garden. When they had ſat there 
till twelve, ſilence was proclaimed, 
and the high-bailiff declared a ſeat 
in parliament for Weſtminſter to be 
vacant, by Earl Percy's becoming a 
peer in his own right, in conſe- 
quence of the death of his mother, 
the late Ducheſs of Northumber- 
land; on which Lord Peterſham, 
now in America, was nominated a 
candidate, and, no other candidate 
appearing, declared duly elected. 
About ten minutes after the 
election was over, Sir Watkin 
ewes appeared on the huſtings, 
nd was received with great ap- 
plauſe. He declared himſelf a. 
andidate, and demanded a poll, 
ylich being refuſed on account of 
his not appearing at the declar- 
ation, a warm difpute aroſe in re- 
pet to the time allowed by act 
f parliament, before they pro- 
reded to een!!! 
dir Watkin afterwards invited 
ich of the electors as weve deſirous 


louſe of Commons, to the Swan ; 
u New-Street, for the purpoſe 


ett againſt the proceedings of che 
Wy. IN YE 
| Came on before Lord Mansfield, 

« ſpecial juries, in the court of 


tf drawing up and ſigning a pro- 


; - 5 K « 
I * Y 
\Þ 2 


King's. Bench, Guildhall, the trials 


of Mefieuts Miller, Wilkie, Ran- 
dall, and Baldwin, printers of 


ſome morning and evening papers, 


for publiſhing, in the muddle of 
the year 1775, an advertiſement 


from the Conſtitutional Society, 
ſigned by Mr. Horne, reſpecting 
the payment of 100l. ſubſcribe 
by that Society to Dr. Franklin. 
The Attorney-General, in opening 
the charge againſt each of them, 
expieſſed his abhorrence of the li- 
bel, and his judgment of the pro- 
bable conſequences; ſaid, that it 


contained great encouragement o 


the moſt audacious and unnatural 


rebellion that ever diſgraced the 


annals of hiſtory, and charged 
theſe heroic leaders, who, at the 
peril of their lives, were aſſertin 
the liberty of the conſtitution, and 
the law eſtabliſhed by king and 


parliament, with the worſt of alk 


offences — murder! He ſaid, he 


hoped the jury would therefore 
in juſtice permit the laws to ope- 


rate againſt the oſtenſible perſons 


with whom ſo foul and  ungrateful 


an offence. originated. . On the parc 
of the defendants, their counſel 
quoted ſeveral elevated periods, 


when the liberty of the preſs was 


unreſtrained; ſaid that all our pre- 
ſent immunities were derived from 


thoſe ſources; and ended with a 


quotation from ancient hiſtory, to 


ſhew, that, as long as the Romans 


were allowed to ſpeak and write 


e without reſtraint, their liberties re- 
tf bringing this buſineſs before the mained, and no longer. They ex-' 
tenuated the aceuſation in favour of 


the defendants, who, they ſaid, 


were not accountable for what came 


to them in the way of common ad- 
vertiſements. To this the Attor: 


ney-General replied; and Lord 


Mansfield explained The law re- 
ſpecting 
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ſpecting libels in general, and 

ſaid, whatever opinion the de- 
fendants might have entertained of 
the fact Which was proved againſt 
them, they were moſt certainly, 
under the law, criminal and ac- 
countable; His Lordſhip alſo re- 
marked upon the conſequences of 
the libel in queſtion, as it related 
to the ſentiments of the people of 
America; and recommended a ver- 
dict againſt the defendants, which 
was complied with; but the ſen- 
tence put off till next Term. The 
council for the proſecution were, 


the Attorney General, the Solici- 


tor General, Mr. Wallis, and Mr. 
Bearcroft; for the defendants, Mr. 
' Dunning, Mr. Lee, and Mr. 
Heding, See h., 

Mr. Miller's attorney had re- 
ceived, on the preceding Sunday, 


the following letter from Mr. 
an handſome bounty to the inge- 


n 

, Canin 
« In anſwer to your letter, 
which I this moment receive, in- 


forming me that—* The gentle- 
men under proſecution for print- 
ing and publiſhing my advertiſe- 
ment, beg the favour of my at- 
tendance on the firſt trial at Guild- 
hall, on Tueſday next, at nine in 


the morning.*—I mult requeſt you 
to aſſure them, that I will moſt cer- 


tainly do them the j#/?ice of attend- 


ing. I have always been ready to 


avow that advertiſement; and it 


was my advice from the beginning, 


that the preſs ſhould throw the 


weight of this proſecution where it 
- ought to fall, upon the author. 


not changed my ſentiments. 
I am, Sir, a 
Voour humble Servant, 


JOHN HORNE.” | 


A grocer in Edinburgh has lately 
made ſuch improvements in the 
Diving- Bell, that the perſons in 
it may lower themſelves witk the 
machine, from the ſurface of the 
water to the bottom, independent 
of all other aſſiſtance, and reaſcend 
at pleaſure. The dangers of be- 
ing overturned by rocks, ſtumps of 
wrecks, &c. are hereby avoided. 


Beſides, except in rapid currents, or 


on a very unequal bottom, the men 
1n the machine can proceed with it 
to a conſiderable diſtance from the 
line in which they go down, It is 
thought this improvement will be 
of great utility in locks and rivers, 
as well as at ſea, for the diſcoyery 
of marle, mines, &c. And, ac- 
cordingly, the ſociety in London, 
for the eee of arts, ma- 
nufactures, and commerce, hare 
teſtiſied their approbation of it by 


nious improver. 3 

A plot to kill the Pope , 
and his attendants, by load- 7 885 
ing the guns of the Caſtle of St. 
Angelo with the beſt powder, and 
chain ſhot; and pointing them | 
down a ſtreet, through which his 
Holineſs uſually paſſes every even- 


ing at ſeven o'clock, was. diſco- 


vered by mere accident, and of 
courſe fruſtrated ; but the perſons 
concerned in it, have not as yet 
been found out. . 
Being Chriſtmas Day, 
was every where obſerved as 
uſual. Particularly, their Ma- 
jeſties went to the Chapel Royal; 
and, after ſermon, received the 


25th, | 


© Sir James Efdaile's verdid has | Ply, ſacrament, | and. made wet 
_ offerings. | . 

Three battalions of Heſ- ., 
fans, poſted at Trenton, 

with ſix field pieces, were attacke 


by a body of Provincials, and all 
y a body of Proviacials, and al 
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made priſoners, except a few, Who 
eſcaped by a timely retreat, or cut 
their way through the enemy. 
The lofs on this occaſion, in pri- 
ſoners and miſſing, was found, a 
few days after, to amount to about 
ſeven hundred, not to mention the 
field pieces, which the Provincials 
likewiſe carried off _ 

The crew of the Hop e- 
zift, well, of Whites, board 
to Jamaica, were ſome time ago 
reduced to ſuch diſtreſs, that, af- 
ter killing their cat and dog, they 
had caſt lots who ſhould be put to 
death for a ſupply of food for the 
reſt, when providentially a ſhip 
came in ſight, and let them have 


proviſions enough to reach Liſbon 


in queſt of a further ſupply. 

The ſhock of an earthquake has 
been lately felt at Manheim. 
Worms, Spiers, and the neigh- 
bourhood of Mentz; but though 
rather violent, it happily did no 
damage. Its direction was from 
the north-weſt: to the ſouth-eaſt, 
and laſted fifteen ſeconds, 

In a liſt of all his Pruſſian Ma- 
jelty's forces, lately laid before 


him at Potzdam, ws totals were 
ai follow: 


Hare, © ns 

Fot. 152, 00 

Artillery, — 7,500 

Militia, 1 30,000 1 
| « ' 271,500 


Children marked, 87,500 
The annual revenues of the Ruſ- 
fan empire now amount to the an- 
nual ſum of 17, 130, 618 roubles; 
and the annual expences, inclu- 
ding penſions, preſents, &c. to 
145 208,557, | 
By an authentic li of che hap 
duty for the year 1776, it appears 


” 


In the courſe of this year, 4 e 
ſhips have been, cleared, at. 
cuſtom-houſe of. . N 


Which. 4343 Were coaltwile,' _ 


430 for foreign parts, being, en Wen 


the whole, however, 270 lel 
laſt year, v. it 4 
It we. have not, in the coords 1 


this our Chionicle, taken any no- 


tice of the various engagements 
tween the ſhips of Great "Bricaip 
and her North- American colonies, 


with the captures and recaptures on 


both ſides, it was becauſe. a detail 


of them' would fill a volume; and 


ſtill more, becauſe, the import- 
ance of theſe tranſactions, confi-, 
dering the nature of the quarrel, 
the condition of the parties, and 
their intereſting relation to one 
another, cannot but engage the 
able writer who favours the Public 
with the hiſtorical part of this 
work, ta take ſuch a general ſur- 
vey pe: the matter, as muſt more 


than ſuperſede any thing that could 
come from our feeble, Tens 20 


occaſion. 


Died, the. [toth, inſtant, Mr. 


John French, painter and "artiſt, 
long known for his beautiful ſcene⸗ 
ry at Drury-lane Theatre. 


We 


The 11th, Mr. John Robert- 


ſon, formerly mathematical maſter 
afterwards 
head maſter of the Royal Academy 
for ſe- 
veral years paſt, librarian to the 
Royal Society; and author of ſeve- 


at Chhriſt's-Hoſpital; 


at Portſmouth; laſtly, 


ral ingenious mathematical pieces. 

The 12th, Miſs Margaret and 
Miſs Judith Hodges, two maiden 
twin fiſters, They died, as they 
were born, within a few minutes 
of each other, at the age of 5: 


21 


The 26th,, Mr. Jofhua P att, of 


Oxford, well known to naturaliſts 


to amount to 125,091]. 138. 71d. by his Treaiſe on the Belemnue, oY 
- publiſhed. 
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| ps aBliſhed in the Philoſophical 
fanfactions, in his 88ch year. 


His manners 
ſpect and eſteem of fall who knew 


widows ; 
other, in her 1034' or 104th year; 


the age of 104: . 


gained him the re- 


him; and he died univerſally re- 
gretted. 
The 31 l, Lately, f in the South 


of France, Eglin Powes, Eſq; 


who, when r Robert Walpole 
impeached Lord Bolingbroke of 
high treaſon, 4 oat ao the 
Earl of Oxford, 

In Lincoln's-Inn- Fields, Mr. 


| Nathaniel Carden, aged 98, ſer- 


vant to the Duke of Marlborough 
during his laſt capipugn in F lan- 
N e 

Dahl, painter and 


5 ace ** the Theatre 


Ro al, Covent-Garden. 


William Pavorth, a tenant of | 


the Hon. Mr. Dawney, at Hat- 


ton, near Vork; a village remark- 


able for the longevity of its inha- 
bitants. Had he lived to the 27th 
of this month, he would have 


completed his Heth year. There 


were now in the ſame town, two 
one, in her 9th; the 


ſhe was not certain to a year.” About 
four years ago,. 
Merſton, in the ſame pariſh, died 
at the age of 12: 

Pattiſon, Eſq; in che 


bunafedth year of his ae near 
Edinburg mm f 

Maries Magtaleine, at Bracke, 
near Mondidier, in France, god 


103. She had a ſiſter who died 


* 


Marguerite de Coeg, of Troute- 


ville, near e in een 


aged . 5 


Mre. Cahier, a tian of b 


late Duke of Ormond, in the 


ich year of her age, in Charles. 


Stieg t, Weſtminſter. 


* ˙ 2 18 


; 


'right, of 


e a * ONACE B. 4 
4 Gimeral Bill of all gh | 055 ; ni 


and Burials, from December 1 125 


1775, #0 December 10, 1776, 


Chri iſtened; , Blitied, | 
Males 885 * Mate. 9409 
Females 105 | Females 9549 
eee, eee 
II all 17280 | In all 190 0 
Decreaſed in the Decreaſed in the 
Chriſtenings |] Burials this 
this Wa 51. [year 1466. 


Laſt year 5Chrif- ae 5 By. 
 tenings17629. rials 20514, 


Of thoſe who died tis yea 
there were, 1 L1E 
Under two o-ycark of 202: 6857 
Between 2 and 5 +1670 
i 5 and 10 592 
i 10 and 20 63 
20 and 30 1350 


0 and, 40 16613 
tt 4074 _ een een 
FF 
60 and 70 1325 

b 061,01 ene andy Bd 5 900 
1.134 Lier 8 an ee 30 
e £1497 ®. 90 eee 50 
7. Torbrerln 

© oO 1 
1 — 10807 2 

7 *. N ne 2 
Co t 
„„ 51 


The Lind and. manner of caſual: 


ties among the foregoing deaths, 
Were as follows: 


Bit by a mad dog 1 
Broken limbs — _ 3 
Bruiſed v— — — 2 
Burnt © — , „F 13 
Choaked | G — 164 — 
Drow nee —- 3 ; 112 
Excefive drinking —' 5 
” | 1 


Bareutod 4a" =>" = 1 26 
und deli — 3 
Killed by falls and ſeveral. -. 

other accidents , = — bo 
Murdered '— —_ ; 
Overland == * 
poiſoned — 
Scalded 


— 
Smothered - — 


——— 


6 
* 8 
{a 

5 
1 
Stabbed 


Starved . 
Suffocated — - | 


— 
— 
— — 
— — 
Fan 


Us Total 277 
We pay no regard to the ac- 


counts of the kind and number of 
diſcaſes given in the yearly Bills 
of Mortality, for the reaſons aſ- 
ſigned in our laſt volume. 


| 


We cannot conclude this article 
without heartily wiſhing, that the 
great number of the drowned, 


among the above caſualties, may 
awaken the zeal of our readers to 
promote the views of the Bene» 
ficent Society inſtituted for the 
recovery of perſons apparently dead 
| by drowning, &c, See p. 196. 
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Mawrbey, Bart. of a 


* 


4 


Feb. 1. The Lady of the Hon. 
— Achmoody, Eſq; 


13. The Lady of Sir Eduard 


Mar. 2. 0 reigning Ducheſs 


Jan, 1. The Lady of Governor a 


Verelſt, of a daughter, 
in St. James's- Square. 
15. Her Royal Highneſs the 
Ducheſs of Glouceſter, 
of a Prince, at Rome, 
See the Chronicle, 
Lady Shelly, of a daugh- 
ter, at Putney, 
16. The Pady of Sir John Smith, 


| Pall-Mall. . 1552.1. 07 
31, The Lady of Sir Joſeph 


- 


. 


* 


26. The Counteſs of Carlifle, 


10. The. Princeſs conſort- of 


11. Lady Boſton, of a daughter, Be 
12. Lady Mahon, of a daugh- 


29. The Lady. of Noel Hill, 


31. The Lady of the Hon. 


* 
— 


464841 HOON (7535 55 


: 1 oy if 1 


daughter, at Vauxhall. 
Luataly, the Ducheſs of Buc- 
cCeleugh, of a ſon. 


81 lage e his Majeſty's 

high court of Admiralty, 
in North America, of 

twins, in the Hay-mar- 


8 * 


Deering, Bart. of a fon, 
in Mansfield-Street. 


of a daughter, jp . 


Deux - Ponts, of a 
Prince. | N 8 
9. The Grand Ducheſs of 
TLDuuſcany, of a Prince. 


Duke Charles, of Meck- 
lenburgh Strelitz, of a 
Princeſs, at Hanover. 
The Lady of the Right 

Hon. Thomas Townſ- 

hend, jun. of a ſon, in 
' Cleveland-Court, Saint 
James's, | 


* 


in Groſvenor- Square. 
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- ter, in Harley-Street, 
. , Cavendiſh-Square. _ 


Eſq; member for Salop, 
of a daughter, in Cleve- 
land-Court, St. James's. 


Thomas Moſtyn, Eſq; 
of a ſon, at Ufton-Court, 
near Reading, Berks. -- 

. _ Lately, Lady Bagot, of a 

ſon, in Upper Brook- 


4. 


Lady Stormont, of a fon 
„„ 


FFF A — woe Sw | —_— 
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— 
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And heir, at Lord Stor- 
| 322% mont's hotel, m Paris. 
Apr. 6. Lady Lincoln; 
daughter, in Arlington 
Street. 


See the Chronicle. 


30. Lately, The Lady of the 
Hon. Richard Walpole, 


wi opa daughter, in Great 
"Go -Street. 


May 7: The Lady of the Hon. and 


Rev. Dr. Digby, of a 


fon, at the Deanry, Weſt⸗ 


inter, 


N Lady of the Right 
| Hon. Philip Yorke, of a 


ſon, in Great George- 
| Street, Hanover-Square. 
"4% Lady Tankerville, of a ſon. 


15. The Lady of Sir John Tho- 


rold, Bart. of a ſon, in 
Cavendiſh- Square. 


8 16. The Counteſs of Galloway, 
+ of a daughter, in South 


Audley- Street. 


aps 8. Lady Algernon Percy, of 


a4 daughter. 
The Hon. Mrs. de Grey, 

of a ſon. 
124 "The Lady of Sir Hun- 


gerford Hoſkyns, Bart. 


of a ſon and heir. 


50 * Lady Mayoreſs, of a 


daughter, in New Bur- 
| lington-Street. 


The Lady of 3 13 
Ol 12. The Lady of Col. Ogle, of 


Charles Douglaſs, of a 
ſon. 


July 6. PT he Prien — Naſſau 


an Weilbourg, of a Prin- 
ceſs, at Kirchkeim Poh- 
%% and. 


1 13. The Princeſs Amalia Fre- 


derica, conſort of the He- 


, reditary Prince of Baden, 


of two Princeſſes. 


29. The 3 of Commodore 
of a Aug. 1. The Lady of Sir Richard 


2 5. Her Majeſty, of a Princeſs. 


8 14. 7 Princeſs, conldet-- of 


20. The Lady of Sir James 


. The Lady of Sir James 


26, The Hon. Mrs. Johnſon 
31. The Counteſs of Eſtex, of 
_ 4 The Lady of Mon, Alex- 


6. * Marchioneſs of Car- 


4. The Lady of Sir Thomas 


| 30. Lately, The Lady of Col. 


Fielding, of a daughter. 


Sutton, Bart. of a ſon. 
4. Her Royal Highneſs the 
- Counteſs of Artois, of a 
daughter. 
35 1 Lady of the Hon, Mr, 
_ -»» Acheſon, of a ſeon, in 
- Domerſet Street, For 
man- Square. 


Prince Charles of Heſſe, 
Governor of Holſtein, of 
a Prince, at Sleſwic. 


Cockburn, Bart. of a 
ſon, in Soho-Square. 


Langham, Bart. of a 
ſon. 

One of the Grand Senior $ 
favourite Sultanas, -of a 
Prince. See the Chro- 
nicle. | 


of a ſon. 
a ſon. 


ander, a near relation to 
the Prince of Conde, of 
a daughter, in David- 
Street, Berkley-Square. 


marthen, of a daughter, 
in py opp ing art 


a daughter, in Queen- 
Anne-Street, Cavendiſh- 
Square. 


Mills, of a daughter, at 
his houſe on the Adelphi 


Terrace. 


Pi of a dau * 


Lady Droghæda, of a 
daughter. 
The Counteſs of Cas; 
a ſon, at Florence. 
The Counteſs of Roſeberry, 
of a daughter. 
The Hon. Mrs. Beauclerk, 
of a daughter, 
Oct. 3. Lady Brownlow, of a 
daughter, in Bond-Street. 
8, The Counteſs Dowager * 


Dumfries and Stair, of a 


ſon, at Rookville, in 
| Scotland. 

18. The Counteſs of Derby, of 
a daughter, in Groſve- 
nor- Square. 

31. Lately, The Lady of the 
Biſhop of Worceſter, of 
a daughter. 

The Lady of the Biſhop of 
Peterborough, ofadaugh- 
+ "Yer; n 

The Lady of Sir Roger 
Moſtyn, Baronet, of a 
foe 

Nov. 12. The Marchioneſs of 

Granby, of a daugh- 

ter 
The Lady of Henry Sey- 
mour, Eſq; 
the borough of Eveſham, 
of a ſon and heir. 5 
The Marchioneſs of Lo- 
thian, of a ſon, at New- 
bottle- Abbey, in Scot- 

| land, 

16. Lady Afhbrook, of a ſon, at 


Shillingford, in Berk- 
ſhire, 


25, Lady Milſington, of a * 
in Somerſet- Street, Groſ- 


venor- Square. 
29. Her Royal Highneſs the 
8 Princeſs Ferdinand of 
Pruſſia, of a Prince, at 
Fredericksſeldt. 


member for 


— 


C HR ON I TL E. 


for 
30. Lately, the Lady of the 
Fon. Charles Vane, of a 
Aaaugghter. | 
Dec. 15. Lady Grimſtone, of 2 
daughter, in Groſvenor- 
ſquare, 
22. Her Royal Highneſs the 
Princeſs of Brazil, of a 
Princeſs. 
26. The Ducheſs of Gordon, of 
a ſon, at Fochabers, in 
Scotland, | 


1 


FRY _— 


MARRIAGES, 1776. 


Jan. 2. The Right Hon. Sir John 
Blaqueiere, Knt. of the 
Bath, at Dublin, to Miſs 


— 


Elinor Dobſon, heireſs 
of Robert Dobſon, of 
Ann Grove, in Vork- | 


ſhire, Eſq; 


„Sir Martin Folkes, Bart. of 


Fillington- hall, to Miſe 
Turner, youngeſt daugh- 
ter to Sir John Turner, 

Hart. 
Sir John Abdy, Bart. of 
Hanover - ſtreet, to Miſs 


Gordon, of Brewer- 
ſtreet. 


6. Mr. Mackenzie, of the Ex- \ 


chequer, at Edinburgh, 
= Miſs Pennel Grant, 


ughter of the late Sir 


ick Grant, Bart. 
Feb, 4. Nigel Bowyer Greſley, 
5 Eſq; only ſon to Sir Ni- 


gel Grefley, Bart. to 
Miſs Greſley, of Drake - 


low, in Derbyſhire, 


| 28 Edward Cary, Eſq; of Tar- 


mohan: in Devonſhire, 
to Mile Camilla Fleming, 


4 aughter of Governor i 


Fleming. OT 
a | 13. The 
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5 3˙ The Hon. Charles Vaue, of 


M.ount Ida, in Norfolk, 

to Miſs, Wood, 

daughter of Richard 

: Wood „Eſq; of Red - Iion- 
Fr ſquare. ro 

thy 18. Charles Warwick Bamp- 


fylde, Eſq; eldeſt ſon of 
Sir Richard Bampfylde,  _ _ 
Bart. and member. of  _ 

e $a 1 13. Capt. George Handfield, to 

to Miſs Moore, eldeſt 

daughter of Sir John "I 


| parliament for Exeter, 


= Moore, Bart. 
20. Sir James Harrington, Bart. 
of Bourton on the Water, 
Glouceſterſhire, to Mrs. 
Moore, relict of William 


Moore, Eſq; of New- 1 
ton, in Somerſetſhire. 


tz, Lord Erne, to Miſs Her- 


vey, eldeſt daughter of f 


the Biſhop of Derry, and 
niece to 
Briſtol. 
Mar. 7. Governor Blackett, 
3 toMiſsBrown- 
john. 
20. The Hon. Thomas F oley, 


Eſqʒ to the Right Hon. 


Miſs Stanhope, fourth 


daughter to the Earl of LN 


_ Harrington. _ 
Thos N Goſlin, jun. Eſq; 


one of the regiſters of the ? 
Prerogative court of Can- 


terbury, to Miſs Lydia 


| Newcome, daughter of 


tdttnhe late Dean of Ro- 
5 cheſter. 

22. Robert Lee Doughty, Eſq; 

of Hanworth, in Nor- 

folk, to Miſs Powis, 

4 ſiſter of Thomas Powis, 

Eſq; one of the Knights 


of the ſhire for the coun- 


ty of Northampton. 


e n en e . 


eldeſt 


. 18, John N Eſq; onl 


the Earl of 
of \ 


5 25. Richard Metcalfe, Bfq; to 


26. —=— Croſſe, Eſq;: of Gol. 


den ſquare, toMiſ 
CARTE eldeſt daughter oy 
John New] Yo Knight. 
Apr. 7. Gore Townſend, Eh * 
Honington-hall, in War. 
 wickſhire, to the Hon, 
Lady Elizabeth Wing. 
ſor, ſiſter to the Earl of 
Plymouth. 


Maſs Smyth, only daugh. 
ter of Sir William Smyth, 
of Hill-hall, Eſſex, B. 
ronet. 


ſon of Sir Elie as Preſtwich, 
of Holm-hall, Lancs 
ſhire, Bart. to Miſs Mar- 
garet Hall, eldeſt dauph- 
ter of the late Alder. 
+ man Hall, of Dublin, 
20. > John Wilmot, Eſq; eldeſt 
ſon of the Right Hon, 
Sir John 1 ley Wil- 
mot, Knight, to Mi, 
Sainthill, the only daugh- 
ter and heireſs of the late 
| Samuel Sainthill, Eſq; | 
22. Colonel Morgan, of the 
guards, to the Right 
55 Vo. Lady Frances Sher. 
' rard, only daughter of 
the late Earl of Harbo- 
rough. 
24. Paul Cobb Methuen, Eſq; 
ſon of Payl Methuen, 
Eſq; of Corſham-houſe, 
Wilts, to Miſs Gooch, 
daughter of Sir Thomas 
Gooch, Bart. 


Miſs Stephenſon, daugh- | 
ter to the Right Lion. 
1 Lord- mayor of York. 
30. Lately, IN er 


Fl M. D D. ſon of Þa- 
rot 


CHRONTDOLE bes 


ron Dimfdale, to Mrs. 


Mary Beck, relict of the 


late Mr. Joſeph Beck, 


merchant of Briſtol, at 


Briſtol. | 
May 5. Lord Stormont, nephew 
: to Lord Mansfield, his 
Majeſty's Ambaſſador at 
the French court, to the 


Right Hon. Miſs Cath- 


cart, third daughter to 
Lord Cathcart. | 

7. The Hon. Mr. Talbot, ne- 

phew and heir to Earl 

Talbot, to Lady Char- 

lotte Hill, voungeſt 

daughter to Lord Hillſ- 
borough. 

ö Edward Winnington, Eſq; 
only ſon of Sir Edward 
Winnington, Bart. to 
Miſs Ann Foley, youngeſt 


ley, Eſq; Knight of the 

ſhire for the county of 
Hereford. 

18. Robert Shuttleworth, Eſq; 

1 Neu Burlington-ſtreet, 

to Miſs Ann Deſaguliers, 

daughter of General De- 
ſaguliers. 

20. James Bruce, of angird; 

in Scotland, Eſq; to Miſs 

Mary Dundas, - eldeſt 


daſs, of Fingaſk, Eſq; 


of the Earl of Hertford, 
to Lady Ifabella Ann In- 
_ gram Shepheard, daugh- 
ter of Lord Irwin. 


and member for Stam- 
ford, to Lady Dowager 
Effingham. | 

John Tryton Fuller, Eſq; 


You, X X. * | 


daughter of Thomas Fo- 


daughter of Thomas Dun- 
22. Lord Beauchamp, eldeſt ſon 


24. Sir George Howard, K. B. 


to Miſs Elliot, daughter 


of Lieutenant - General 


Elliot. | 
Henry Cecil, Eſq; nephew 
to the Earl of Exeter, to 

Mifs Vernon, daughter 
of —— Vernon, Eſq; 
of Worcefterſhire. 

Col. Edmunds, of the foot- 
guards, to Miſs Kelly, 


of Queen-ftreet, Weſt⸗ 


„„ ine, 
June 3. Sir Roger Newdigate, 


Bart. member of parlia- 


ment for the univerſity of 
Oxford, to Miſs Heſter 


Mundy, ſecond daugh- 


ter of the late Edmund 
Mundy, Eſq; of Ship- 

_ ley, in Der ymire. 
4. | Robert Robinſon, Eſq; ſon 
| of Admiral Robinſon, to 


Miſs Kirby, at Eltham, _ 


in Kent. 

6. John Newton, of Stafford- 
ſhire, Eſq; to Miſs Kit- 
ty Seymour, daughter of 
Lord Francis Seymour, 
Dean of Wells, and niece 
to the Duke of Somerſet. 


10, Nicholas Smith, jun. Eſq; 


of the Miadle Tem- 


ple, to Miſs Anderſon, 


daughter of the late Sir 
Edmund Anderſon, of 
Kildwick, in Scotland, 
Bart. 


13. Richard Vere 1 Eſa; 


an officer in the army, to 
MiſsVandeput,of Queen- 
ſquare, daughter of Sir 
George Vande F Bart. 
| 14. Thomas Wood, Eſq; eldeſt 
ſon of Thomas Wood, 
Eſqz of Littleton, to 
Miss 3 . 
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ter of Sir Edward Wil- 


hams, Bart. of Langoid | 
31. Lately, William Akeq, 


Caſtle, South Wales. - 
18, Lord Maynard to Mrs. Nor- 
ton, of Oxford-ſtreet., 
25. The Hon, Henry Laws Lut- 
terel, Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel of the Horſe Blues, 
in Ireland, to Miſs Boyd, 
daughterof George Boyd, 
_ Eſq; of Abbey-ftreet, 
Dublin. 
July 9. The Earl of Warwick, to 
Miſs Vernon, daughter of 


Richard Vernon, Eſq; 


member for Oakhamp- 


ton, and brother-in-law 


to Earl Gower. 


10. SirWilliamGordon, Knight 


of the Bath, and Miniſter 


Plenipotentiary at the 
court of Bruſſels, to Lady 


Mary Phillips, of Ger- 
rington Park, in the 
county of Leiceſter, wi- 
dow, „ 
25. Edward Smythe Stafford, 


Eſq; eldeſt ſon of Hugh 


Stafford, Eſq; of Maine, 


in Ireland, to Miſs Pal- 


mer, ſiſter of Roger Pal- 
mer, Eſq; of Palmer- 


ftown, in that kingdom, 


and niece to the late 
Counteſs of Derby. 

Thomas Eyres, Eſqz of 
Haſſop, in the county of 
Perby, to the Hon. Lady 

Mary Belaſyſe, fiſter to 

Lord Fauconberg. 

The Hon, and Rev. James 
Hewett, eldeſt ſon of the 
Lord High Chancellor of 
Ireland, to Miſs Pame- 

roy, daughter of Arthur 


Pomeroy, Eſq; one of 


the repreſentatives in par- 


SH RON Ie LF 


Aug. 1. Count Charles of Benthen 


William Codrington, Eg 


| Ambroſe Goddard, EI 


tives for the county of 
15. Thomas St. George, Eq 


- Maſs Acheſon, daugiter 
: ford Caſtle, in the coun- 


16, The Hon. Charles Mar 


| 25, Hugh Cane, Eſq; Lien 


30. Thomas Maitland, Eſq; of 


lament for the county of 
Kildare, 


Eſquire, of Lincoln. 

inn, to Miſs Faycit, 
dau hter of Col. Faycit, 
of the guards. 


Fe 


Steinfurt, at Gluck. 
bourg, in Denmark, ty 

the youngeſt ſiſter of th 
reigning Duke of Ho. 

ſtein Gluckſbourg. 


ſon to Sir William Cod. 
. Tington, Baronet, of 
e av to the Hon, 
Miſs Ward, daughter of 
the late Hon. Willian 
Ward. 


one of the repreſents 


Wilts, to Miſs Wil 
hams. - 


member of parliament 
for Clogher, to the Hon. 


of Lord Gosford, at Gol- 
ty of Armagh, Ireland. 


mam, to Lady Frances 
Wyndham, daughter of 
the late Earl of Egie. 
mont. 


nant-Colonel of the fiſt 
regiment of  dragoot 
guards, to Lady Black- 
iſton, relict of the lite 
Alderman, Sir Matthes 
Blackiſton, Bart. 


Hants, to Miſs Jane 


Matthew, eldeſt * 


Ga n r 


ter of General Matthew, 
and niece to the Duke of 
Ancaſter. 
Fept. 7. Sir William Bowyer, Bart, 
to Miſs Baker, reli& of 
the late Capt. Baker. 

14. The Hon. Charles Dillon, 
to Miſs Mulgrave, daugh- 
ter of the late, and ſiſter 
to the preſent, Lord 
Mulgrave, at Bruſſels. 

George Maxwell, Eſq; to 
Miſs Lucy Gage, daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Gage, 
Bart. of Coldham-hall, 
Suffolk. 


20, Sir Robert Smyth, Bart. of 


Bere Church-hall, in the 

county of Eſſex, to Miſs 

Blake, of Hanover- 
ſquare. 

08. 1. John Rogers, Eſq; of 
Penroſe, in Cornwall, 
member for Weſt Pose 
to Miſs Baſſet, eldeſt 


daughter of the late Fran- 


cis Baſſet, of Tehidy, 
Eſq; and niece to Lady 
Moleſworth, and the late 
Sir John St. Aubyn, 


+ 


2. William Eden, Eſq; of 


Downing-ſtreet, Weſt- 


minſter, Secretary to the 


Earl of Suffolk, to Miſs 


Elliot, daughter of Sir 


Gilbert Elliot, Bart. 
3. William Preſton, Eſq; of 
* Moreby, in Yorkſhire, 


to Miſs Ann Foulis, ſe- 


cond daughter of the late 


Sir William Foulis, of © 
Ingleby Manor, in the 


North Riding of the 
ſame county, Bart. 


4 The Rer. Mr... Charles 


Shuttleworth, youngeſt 
brother of Robeft Shut- 


tleworth, Eſq; of For- 
cett, in Yorkſhire, to the 
Hon, Miſs Mary Cocks 
burne, youngeſt daugh- 
ter to the late George 
Cockburne, Eſq; and 
Lady Forreſter, 
7. Sir Rowland Hill, of Hawks 
ſtone; in Salop, Bart. 
to Mrs. Powys, of Hard- 
wick in the ſame county. 
Sir Thomas Tancred, Bart. 
of Brampton, in York- 
ſhire; to Miſs Penelope 
Aſheton Smith, of St. 
Mary le. Bonne. | 
15. Maurice Trent, of Pitcullo, 
in Scotland, Eſq; to 
Miſs Nancy Colqutoun, 
daughter of Sir George 
Colquhoun, Bart. 


The Hon. James Ruthven, 


only ſon of Lord Ruthven, 

to Lady Mary Elizabeth 
Lieſslie, ſecond aughter 
to Lord Leven, 


17. William Chafin Grove, Eſq; 


member for Weymouth, 
to Miſs Elizabeth Grove, 


of Ferne, near Shafteſ- 
bury. 


18. George Pochin, Eſq; of 


Bourn, in Lincolnſhire, 
to Miſs Dixie, eldeft 
| — hter of the late Sir 
olſtan Dixie, Bart. 
8 Park, in Lei- 
ceſterſhire. ; 


21. A Menzies, of Cul- 


dairs, Eſq; one of the 
commiſſioners of the euſ- 
' toms inScotland, to Miſs 


Fanny Rutherford, only 


daughter of John Rus 


therford, Eſq; of North- 


e ee 5 


% 


Capt. Lutwyche, of the 


guards, to i Thomas, 


; [0 2] oy. 
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2121 
only daughter of Sir Noah 
homas, _ 
Nov. 1. Sir William Lorraine, 


Bart, to Miſs Hannah 
Algood ; and Lambton 
Lorraine, Efq; brother 
to Sir William, to Miſs 
Bell Algood ; daughters 
of Sir Lancelot Algood, 
of Nunwich, near New- 
caſtle, 
22. Abraham Elton, Eſq; only 
ſon of Sir Abraham Iſaac 
Elton, Bart. to Miſs 
Durbin, daughter of John 
Durbin, jun. Eſq; at 
| Briſtol. 
30. Lately, Sir William Milner, 
| Bart. to Miſs Sturt, eldeſt 
daughter of Humphry 
Sturt, Eſq; member for 
Dorſetſhire. 
Dec. 4. George Paterſon, 
to the Right Hon. Miſs 


Ann Gray, daughter to 


Tord Gray, at Kinfauns, 
in Scotland. 


16. The, Biſhop of Cloyne, to 


Miſs Benſon, of Dub- 


lin. 


John Weir, Eſq; his Ma- 5 


jeſty's Commiſſary Ge- 
neral, in Dominica, to 
Miſs Elizabeth Bowman, 
daughter of John Bow- 
man, Eſq; of Aſngrove, 
near Glaſgow, _ 
James Templer, jun. Eſq; 
to Miſs Mary Buller, 
niece to Earl Bathurſt. 
20. "Jn Lindeſay, 'Eſq; late 
Lieutenant - Colonel of 
the 53d regiment, to 
Miſs Margaret Halkett 
Craigie, ſecond daughter 
to the deceaſed Colonel 
Charles Halkett Craigie, 
of Law-hill. 


Cu RG N Top 


Eſq; 


and created Biſhop of Chiozza the 


23. The Hon. Thomas Onſlow, 
_ Eſq; ſon and heir of 
Lord -Onflow, to Mi 
Elliker, only daughter 

of —— Elliker, Ea; 

26. The Earl of Radnor, 0 


_ Miſs Duncombe, dauph. L 
ter of Thomas Dun. oh 
combe, Eſq; member for 5 

Downton, in Wiltſhire, C 

Willam Smelt, Eſq; of 
Hanover-ſquare, to Mi 5 
Stanhope, fiſter to the 4 

$2 Earl of Cheſterfield, at L 
Vork. 

George Mercer, Eſa; of the : 

4th Regiment of Dn. 
oons, to Miſs Hender. 4 
ſon, daughter of Sir Ro. 1 
-bert Henderſon. F 
John Thomas Foſter, Eſq; | 


a Member of the Inh 
parliament, to Miſs Her. 
_ vey, daughter of the Bi. 
ſhop of Derry. 
31. Lately, The Earl of 
Caſtlehaven, to Mrs. Cra. 
craft, widow of the late 
William Cracraft, Eſq; 
a 4 | 


— 


— 2 


— 
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Principal sn the 
Der 1776, from the London 
Gazette, Cc. 


Jan. 1. Count Frederic Marie 
Giovanelli, elected Patriarch of 
Venice. —He was born in that ca- 
pital the 26th of December, 1728, 


12th * 1 
f e Hon. john Bathurſt, 


Eſa; 9 bo Clerk of 4 Faculties and 
Diſpenſations in Chancery, in the 
room of Thomas Lawrence, Eq; 
reſigned ; and Will. Philips, Eq 
to be Clerk of the Briefs, in the 


room of Mr. Bathurſt, Jo 


U 


C:H: HO N HSR fas 


Jan. 16. Sir David Lindſay, to be 
Col. of the fifty-ninth regiment of 


fot, —Lieut.-Col. Henry St. John, 
to be Aid de Camp to the King, 
—Captain-Lieutenant James Eliot, 
to be Fown-Mayor of Berwick.— 
Lieutenant- General George Au- 


aſtus Eliott, to be Governor of 


Gibraltar, in the room of Edward 
Cornwallis, deceaſed. 


— 24. Lord Dunmore was unani- 


mouſly choſen one of the Sixteen 


peers for Scotland in the room of 


Lord Caſſilis, deceaſed. | 
— 31. Lately, The Rev. Dr. 


Tarrant, to be a Prebendary of 


Rocheſter, —=Pennel Hawkins, Eſq; 
to be one of his Majeſty's Princi- 


pal and Serjea 
his ſon George 


Eſq; to be Surgeon of his Majeſty's' 


nt Surgeons; and 
Edward Hawkins, 


Houſhold in Ordinary. 

Feb. 5. This day, in purſuance 
of the King's pleaſure, the follow- 
ing Flag Officers of his Majeſty's 
Fleet were promoted, viz. 


Sir James D 


ouglas, the Right 


Hon, George Lord Edgcumbe, Sa- 


muel Graves, E 
Eſq; the Hon. 


Vice-Admirals of the White, to be 


ſq; William Parry, 
Auguſtus Keppel, 


be Vice-Admirals of the Red. 
John Amherſt, Eſq; His Royal 

Highneſs Henry Frederick Duke 

of Cumberland, Sir Peter Dennis, 


Bart, Matthew 


bert Man, Eſq; Vice-Admirals of 


Buckle, Eſq; Ro- 


the Blue; Clark Gayton, Eſq; 
Rear-Admiral of the Red, to be 


Vice- Admirals 


of the White. 


John Montagu, Eſq; Sir Ro- 
bert Harland, Bart. James Sayer, 
Eſq; Rear-Admirals of the Red; 


Right Hon. Richard Lord Viſcount 


Howe, Right 
Earl Ferrers, 


Molineux Shy] 


Hon. Waſhington 
Hugh Pigot, Eſq; 
dham, Eſq; Rear- 


Admirals of the White, to be Vice- 
Admirals of the Blue. ; 

John Vaughan, Eſq; Rear-Ad- 
miral of the White ; John Lloyd, 


Eſq; Robert Duff, Eſq; Rear-Ad- 


mirals of the Blue, to be Rear- 
Admirals of the Red. 
John Reynolds, Eſq; Sir Hugh 


Palliſer, Bart. Rear-Admirals of 


the Blue, to be Rear-Admirals of 
the White. | 


b 10. Henry Earl Bathurſt, 


Chancellor of Great-Britain, to 


be High-Steward of Great-Britain, 
for the trial of Elizabeth, calling 
herſelf Ducheſs Dowager of King- 
ſton, upon an indictment of bigamy 
found againſt her by the grand 
Jury of the county of Middleſex.— 


David Roſs, Eſq; to be one of 


the Lords of Seflion of Scotland, 
in the room of Lord Alemoor, de- 
ceaſed.” _ Cl he 
— 15. James Wallace, Eſq; 
Captain in his Majeſty's royal 
navy, created a Knight. — Earl 


Falconberg, to be a Lord of the 


Bed- chamber. 3 
27. Dr. Robert Knox, from 
half-pay, to be Phyſician to the 
forces in North-America. — Dr. 
Hugh Kennedy, from half-pay, to 
be ditto. _ 1 | 
E 29. Lately, Dr. Pepys, to 
be Phyſician extraordinary, and 
Mr. Gunning and Mr, Hunter, to 
be Surgeons extraordinary to the 
% — S- 
March 4. The Right Hon. Henry 
Dundas, Lord Advocate for Scot- 
land, and Andrew Stuart, Eſq; of 
Craigthorn, to be Keepers of his 
Majeſty's Signet in Scotland. 

e 13. The Hon. Henry Fre- 
derick Thynne, Eſq; to be Bailiff 
of the iſland of Jerſèy.— Valentine 
Morris, Eſq; to be Governor of 
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the iſland of St. Vincent, in Ames 
. 
— 26, Major - General Guy 
Carleton, to be General in Ame- 
rica only, Major-General William 
Howe, to be ditto. Major-General 
Henry Clinton, to be Lieutenant- 
General in America only. Major- 
General John Burgoyne, to be 
ditto. Major-General Hugh Earl 


Percy, to be'ditto. Major-General - 


Charles Earl of Cornwallis, to be 
ditto. Colonel Eyre Maſſey, to be 
Major-General in America only, 


Colonel John Vaughan, to be ditto, 


. Colonel Robert Pigott, to. be ditto, 


Colonel Valentine Jones, to be 


ditto. Colonel james Grant, to 
be ditto. Colonel William Phil- 
lips, to be ditto, Colonel Richard 
Preſcott, to be ditto. 


2 31. Soame Jenyns and Bam 


ber  Gaſcoyne, Eſqrs. the Hon. 
Robert Spencer, Eſq; commonly 
called Lord Robert Spencer, Wil- 
Fam Jolliffe, and Whitſhed Keene, 


„ 


Eſqrs; the Hon. Charles Greville, 


Eſq; and William Eden, Eſq; to 
be his Majeſty's Commiſſioners for 
Trade and Plantations, Edward 

Earl of Derby, to be his Majeſty's 

Lieutenant of the county of Lan- 

caſter, — Admiral John Montagu, 

to be Governor and Commander 
in Chief in and over the iſland of 

Newfoundland, and of the iſlands 

of Madelaine in the gulph of St. 

Lawrence, —Pletcher Norton, Eſq; 

to be one of the Barons of his Ma- 

jeſty's Court of Exchequer in Scot- 
lend, on the reſignation of George 
Winn, Eſq; — John Mackenzie, of 
Delvin, Eſq; tobe one of the Six Or- 
dinary Clerks of Seſſion in Scotland; 
and John Mackenzie, of Dolphing- 
ton, Fifa; to be one of the four Cor. 
miflaries of Edinburgh; both places 


+ Vacant by the promotion of David 


* 


| Temple, Eiqz to bea —_ 


Roſs, Eſq; to be one of the Land 
of Seffion. — Walter Sharp, Eſq; u 
be his Majeſty's Conſul- General in 
all the ports of the Ruſſian empire, 


rupts, in the room of Delme Van 
Henthuyſen, Eſq; reſigned.— Wil- 
liam Boſcawen, of the Middle. 


in the room of Samuel Swallow, \ 
Eſq; deceaſed. —Dr, Proby, to be he | 
Dean of Litchfleld The Earl of jeſt 
of Radnor, to be Rorder of the lan 
city of New-Sarum, Wilts, —Vin. : 
cent Matthias, Efq; to be Tres. Ho 
ſurer to the governors of Queen | anc 
Anne's bounty, in the room of Sir Ma 
Jeffery Elwes, deceaſed, for 
April 2. Lieutenant - Colonel for 
Gabriel Chriſtie, to be Quarter. he 
Maſter General, in Canada. ref 
5. Richard Perryn, Eſq; on col 
his late promotion to be one of the Ar 
Barons of his Majeſty's Exchequer, do 
in the room of Sir John Burland, Jed 
treated a Knight. ſh 
— 30. Lately, James Wallace, H 
Robert Pett, Eſqrs. Sir Roger th 

Burgoyne, Bart. Jonas Hanway, 
Alexander Chorley; Thomas Colby, ne 
and John Bates, (Priyate Secretary to 
to Lord Sandwich) Eſqrs. to be ve 
Commiſſioners for vigualling his D 

Majeſty's Navy.—Trevyor Corry, 
Eſq; to be S e n the B 
city of Dantzick,-— Horace St. Paul, h 
Eſq; to be his Majeſty's Miniſter 8 
Plenipotentiary to the court of \ 
Verſailles, during the abſence of \ 
Lord Stormont.—DoRor Harris, of I 
the Commons, to be Chancellor of 0 
the Dioceſe of Wincheſter, — John t 

Maddock, Eſq; to be one of the 
King's Counſel, —The Rev. D.. 5 
Porteous, by option from the late t 
| Archbiſhop, to be Maſter of St, ( 
Croſs, — Gerard Levinge Van Hen: 
thuyſen, of the Chancery-Ofice, b 
Eſq; to be a Commiſſioner of Bank- | 
| 


nkrupts.— The Rev. Dr. John 
tary hy; Preſident of Tilly 
College, Oxford, in the room of 
Dr. Hfuadesford, deceaſed. 

May 6. Major Thomas Pigott, to 
be Chief Engineer of all his Ma- 
jeſty's forts and garriſons in Ire- 
„, Richard Lord Viſcount 
Howe, of the kingdom of Ireland, 
and the Bon. William Howe, Eſq; 
Major- General of his Majeſty's 
forces, and General of his Majeſty's 
forces in North-America only, to 
be his Majeſty's Commiſſioners for 
reſtoring peace to his. Majeſty's 
colonies and plantations in. North 
America ; and for 3 par- 
don to ſuch of his Majeſty's ſub- 
jects there, now in rebellion, as 
ſhall deſerve the royal mercy.— 
Henry Strachy, to be Secretary to 
the above commiſſion, _ | 

— 10. The Rev. James Bande- 
nell, B. D. of Jeſus College, Oxon, - 
to be Public Orator of that Uni- 
verſity, in the room of the Rev. 
Dr. Nowell, reſigned, 


— 11. Sir John Dalrymple,” 


Bart. to be one of the Barons of 


his Majeſty's court of exchequer-in 


Scotland, in the room of William 


Mure, Eſq; deceaſed. Richard 
Moor, M. A. to be Dean of Em- 
ly, in Ireland, void by the death 
of the Rev. William Evelyn, Doc- 
tor of Divinity, . 

14. Francis Oſborne, Eſq; com- 
monly called Marquis of Carmar- 
then, ſummoned up to the Houſe 
of Peers, by the ſtile and title of 


Baron Oſborne, of Kiveton, in 


the county of York, — The Ducheſs 
of Argyll, to be a Baroneſs of 
Great Britain, by the title of Ba- 


roneſs Hamilton, of Hameldon, 
in the county of Leiceſter, with the 


G NON PME Tay 


dignity of a Baron to her heirs 
male. And the dignity of a Ba- 
ron of Great Britain was granted 
unto the following gentlemen, and 
their heirs male, viz. „ 
Alexander Hume Campbell, 
Eſq; commonly called Lord Pal- 
warth, by the title of Baron Hume, 
of Berwick. | 

John Stuart, Eſq; commonly 
called Lord Mount Stuart, by the 
title of Baron Cardiff, of Cardiff 


Caſtle, in the county of Glamor- 


an. 
The Right Hon. Sir Edward 
Hawke, Knight of the Bath, by 
the title of Baron Hawke, of 
Towton, in the county of Vork. 


The Right Hon. George On- 


flow, by the title of Baron Cranley, 
of Ember Court, in Surry, 

The Right Hon. Sir Jeffery Am- 
herſt, Knight of the Bath, by the 
title of Baron Amherſt, of Holmeſ- 
dale, in Kent. = 


Sir Brownlow Cuſt, Bart. by the 
title of Baron Brownlow, of Bel- 


ton, in Lincoln. | 
George Pitt, Eſq; by the title 
of Baron Rivers, of Stratfieldſay, 
in the county of Southampton. 
Nathaniel Ryder, Eſq; by the 
title of Baron i of Har- 
rowby, in the county of Lincoln, 
Thomas Foley, Eſq; of Great 
Witley, in Worceſterſhire, by the 
title of Baron Foley, of Kidder- 


minſter, in the county of Wor- 


ceſter. 


On the 17th, by a warrant for 


the order of precedence of the ſaid 
new created Peers, and Peereſs, 


7 by the King, the Marquis 


Carmarthen is firſt; the Ducheſs 


of Argyle, ſecond; Lord Polwarth, 


third; and Lord Mountſtewart, 


fourth. The patents were all 
dated 
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216] 
dated the 2oth ; and; on the 22d, 
the Peers took their places in the 
Houſe of Lords. | 

Major Gen. Simon Fraſer, to be 
Colonel of the 71ſt regiment of foot. 

— 18. Walter Croſſer, Eſq; 
to be Comptroller of the duties of 
exciſe in Scotland. 

' — 20. Thomas Daws, Eſq; to 
be, Secretary to Lord George Ger- 
maine, in the room of John Pow- 
nal, Eſq; who reſigned; and ſoon 


after, Mr. Pownal was appointed 


a Commiſſioner of the exciſe. 

— 28, The Earl of Holderneſs, 
Governor to the Prince of Wales 
and Biſhop of Oſnabrug; the Bi- 
ſhop of. Cheſter, Preceptor ; Leo- 
nard Smelt, Eſq; Sub-governor ; 


and Charles Jackſon, Eſq; Sub- 
preceptor, reſigned their reſpective | 


offices. Lord Bruce was imme- 


diately appointed Governor ; but 


reſigned within a few days. 
— 2 
Ceed and Conſul to the re- 
public of Dantzic, . 
Ken. 
,— 31, Lately, Sir David Dal. 
rymple, Bart. to be a Lord Juſti- 


Clary, in Scotland, in the room of 
Lord Colſton, reſigned. — Francis 


Garden, Eſq; to be a Lord Juſti- 
ciary in Scotland, in the room of 


Lord Pitfour, reſigned. George 
Hamilton, Eſq; to be a Baron of 
Exchequer 3 in Ireland, in the room 
of William Scott, Efq; deceaſed. — 


Jacob Reynardſon, Eſq; to be a 
Clerk of the Privy Seal, in the 
room of William Fleming, Eſq; 
deceaſed, 

June 1, John Eliot, 
created a Knight. The Rev. Jo- 
ſeph Chapman, to be Preſident of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 
8. The Duke of Moch, 


* 
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Great Britain, by the name, ſil 


Trevor Corry, . Eſq; 
created a 


Lord Bruce, to be of his 
moſt honourable Privy, Council, 


Muſter-Maſter of all his Weh 


of Earl of Tiſbampe, in the county 
"30.17 


to be Governor; Richard, Lord 
Biſhop of Litchfield and Coven 

Preceptor ; Lieutenant - - Colonel 
Gedrge Hotham, Sub-governot; 
and the Rev. William Arnold, 
B. D. Sub-preceptor, to their 
Royal Highneſſes George Augul. 
tus Frederick, Prince of Wile 
and Prince F rederick, Biſhop of 
Oſnabrug. The Ri ht Hon. Tho- 
mas Bruce, 9 an Earl of 


and title of Earl of Aileſbury, in 
the county of Buckingham,—The 
Right Hon. 'Thomas Lord Hyde, 
the ſame, by the name, fiile, 
and title of Earl of Clarendon.— 
The Right Hon. Robert Lorl 
Trevor, created a Viſcount of 
Great Britain, by the name, flile, 
and title of Viſcount Hampden, 
of Great and Little ee in 
the county of Buckin 
— 13. The Earl melo was | 
choſen one of the ſixteen Peers for 
Scotland, in the room of John 
Earl of Strathmore, _ 
*— 30. Lately, the Rag Hon. 
ajeſty's 


to be 


Chriſtopher D'Oyly, Eſq; 
Chief 


Commiſſary-General an 


forces. 

July 2. The following di dipnities 
were granted, viz. The dignity 
of an Earl of the kin dom of Ire- 
land, to them and their heirs male, 
unto | 
Wilmot Lord Viſcount Liſpurne, | 
of the ſaid Kingdom, by the title 


of Antrim. | 
Edward Lord Vi count. Ligo- 
nier, by the title of ar] Ligonier, 
of Compal in eh n of. 
Tipperary.... 40 Cet, ny 


* 
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Lord Viſcount Clanwilliam, by 


the title of Earl of Clanwilliam, 


in the county of Corke. 
Robert Lord Viſcount Clare, by 
the title of Earl Nugent, with 


remainder to George Nugent Gren- 


ville, Eſq; of Wotton under Barn- 
wood, in the county of Bucking- 
ham. 


William Lord Viſcount Croſbie, 
by the title of Earl of Glandore, in 


the county of Corke. 


The dignity of a Viſcount of the 


kingdom of Ireland, to them and 
tet heirs male, unto- | 
The RightHon. ThomasGeorge, 


Baron Southwell, by the title of 


Viſcount Southwell, of Caſtle Mat- 
treſs, in the county of Limerick, 
The Right Hon. Thomas Baron 


Knapton, by the title of Viſcount 
de Veſci, of Abbey leix, in the 


Queen's county. 


The Right Hon. William 


Willoughby, Baron Mount Flo- 
rence, by the title of Viſcount En- 


niſcillen, in the panty of Ferma- 


nagh. 
The Right Hon. F rancis Baron 


Orwell, by the title of Viſcount 
| Orwell, 0 


The Right Hon. John Baron 


Baltinglaſs, by the title of Viſcount 


Aldborough, of the Palast of 
Upper Ormond. 


The Right Hon. William Henry 


Baron Clermont, by the title of 


Vücount Clermont, of Clermont, 
in the county of Forth ; with re- 
mainder of Viſcount and Baron 
unto the Right Hon. James For- 
teſcue, of Ravenſdale Park in the 
county of Louth, and brother 6 
the ſaid Lord Clermont. | 

The dignity of Baron of the 
kingdom of Ireland, to them and 


their heirs male, unto 


The Right Hon. Sir Thomas 


Maude, Bart. by the title of Ba- 
ron de Montalt of Hawarden, in 
the county of Tipperary. fy 

The Right Hon. Sir George 
Macartney, by the title of Baron 
Macartney, of Liſſanoure, in the 
county of Antrim. 


The Right Hon. Sir Archibald 
Acheſon, Bart. by the title of Ba- 


ron Gosford, of Market- hill, in 
the county of Armagh. 


The Right Hon. Ralph Howard, 


by the title of Baron Clonmore, of 


Clonmore Caſtle, in the county of 


Carlow. . 
Sir Richard Philipps, Bart. by 
the title of Baron Milford. 
Sir Thomas Wynn, Bart. by 


the title of Baron Newborough, of 


New borough, 
Sir Charles Bingham, by the 


title of Baron Lucan, of Selben 
in the county of Mayo. 

Sir Alexander Macdonald, by 
the name of Baron Macdonald, of 
Slate, in the county of Antrim, 


Sir William Mayne, Bart. by 


the title of Baron Newhaven, of 
Carrick Mayne, in the county of 
Dublin. ; | - 

James Agar, Eſq; by the title 
of Baron of Cliſden, in the can 
of Kilkenny. 

William Edwarder, Eſa; by 
the title of Baron Weſtcote, of 
Balamare, in the copnsy of Lange 
ford. 

Robert Henley Ongley, Eſq; by 
the title of Baron Ongley, of Old 
Warden, in Ireland. 

Molyneux Shuldham, Eſq; Vires' 

Admiral of the Blue ſquadron of 


his Majeſty's fleet. by the title of 


Baron Shuldham, ui it 
John Bourke, Eſq; af, Palmers 
ſtown, in the county of Kildare, 
by the title of Baron Naas, of. 
my in the ſaid county. © 
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Sentleger Sentleper, Eſq; b 
the of Baron Donate of 
Doneraile, in the county of Corke. 
Clotworthy Upton, Eſq; by the 
title of Baron Templetown, in the 
county of Antrim. | 0 
Hugh Maſſey, Eſq; by the title 
of Baron Maſſey, of Duntrylergue, 
in the county of Limerick. 


26. Guy Carleton, Eſq; Cap- 


tain-General and Governor in 
chief of his Majeſty's province of 
Quebec, General and Commander 
in chief of all his Majeſty's forces 
In the ſaid province, and -on the 
Frontiers of the provinces border- 
ing thereupon, created a Knight 
of the Bath. —John Hamilton, of 
_ Marlborough-Houſe, Portſmouth, 
in the county of Southampton, 
Eſq; Captain of his Majeſty's 


"ſhip Hector, created a Baronet of 


Great Britain. 
29. Captain Charles Lyons, 
to be Town-Major of Hallifax, — 


Lieutenant William Spaight, to. 
be Afliſtant Deputy Quarter-Maſter 


General in North America. —Lieu- 


tenant-Colonel James Paterſon, to 


be Adjutant-General in - North 
America. Doctor Jonathan Mal- 


let, to be Chief Surgeon to the 


Hoſpital in North America. 
e 16. John Udney, Eſq; to be 


Conſul at Leghorn; in the room of 
Sir John Dick, Bart. and Robert 
Richie, Eſq; Conſul at Venice, in 


the room of Mr. Udney,—Lieute- 
nant-Colonel George Clerk, of 
the 43d, Foot, to be Barrack- 


Maſter General, in North Ame- 
rica, —Lieutenant John Bowen, 
from half-pay, to be Fourier to the 
army, in North America, —Wil- 
tram Cunningham, Gent. to be 
aan in North Ame- 
1 | 


\ 
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gan, Eſq; 


her Majeſty. 
Edward Holdich, to be joint Apo- 


in the Univerſity of Oxford, toge- 


— 31. Lately, John Boule. 
John Beresford, John Monck Mr. 
ſon, Richard Townſend, James 
Agar, Hercules Langriſhe, ag 
Robert Waller, Eſqrs. to be Con. 
miſſioners of revenue, in Ireland. 
Henry Loftus, Edward Tighe, 

John Jefferyes, Richard Hay 
Hutchinſon, and Edward Belling. 
ham Swan, Eſqrs. to be Com. 
miſſioners of accounts, and a0 
Commiſſioners of ſtamps for that 
kingdom.—-William Chapman, 
Eſq; Clerk of the Crown; and 
Ponſonby Moore, Thomas 8. 
George, Thomas Tiſdall, Huph 
Henry Mitchel, William Burton, 
James Cavendiſh, and William 
Hardwick, Eſqrs. to be Commiſ- 
ſioners of barracks. 
Aug. 24. The dignity of a Ba. 
ronet of the kingdom of GreatBri- 
tain, to them and their heirs male, 
was granted unto | 
George Winne, of Little War. 
ley, in the county of Eſſex, Eſq; 
and late one of the Barons of his 
Majeſty's court of Exchequer in 
Scotland, _ 1 
Herbert Mackworth, of the 
Gnoll, in the county of Glamor- 
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James Laroche, of Over, inthe 
pariſh of Aldmondſbury, in the 
county of Glouceſter, Eſq; 
Henry Peyton, of Doddington, 
in the Iſle of Ely, Efq; 
George Baker, Doctor of Ph). 
ſick, and Phyſician in Ordinary to 


Mr. Robert Halifax and Mr. 
thecaries to his Majeſty's houſe- 
hold.— Benjamin Wheeler, D. P. 
to be Regius Profeſſor of Divinity 


* 
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Church in the ſaid Univerſity, in 
the room of Doctor Edward Ben- 
tham, deceaſed. _ 7 
Sept. 10. Robert Eden, Eſq; 
Governor of Maryland, &c. created 
2 Baronet, with remainder to him 
and his heirs male. — William Dal- 


rymple, Eſq; to be Captain Com- 


mandant of a corps of infantry. 

— 13. The Rev. Mr. Bowyer, 
to be upper Grammar-Maſter of 
Chriſt's Hoſpital, in the room of 


Mr. Whally, reſigned; and Mr. 


Field, to be under Maſter. 

— 20, The Right. Hon, Henry 
Flood, Eſq; to be of his Majeſty's 
Privy Council, —The Right Hon. 
Hans Stanley, to be Cofferer to 
his Majeſty's houſehold, . in the 
room of the late Right Hon. Jere- 
miah Dyſon, deceaſed. —Dr. Tho- 
mas Bray, to be a Prebendary of 
St. George's Chapel, Windſor, on 


the reſignation of Dr. King, pro- 


moted to the Deanry of St. En- 
nau, in the dioceſe of Raphoe, in 
the kingdom of Ireland. © 
— 30. Lately, the Rev. Dr. 
Jones, of Windſor, to be Biſhop 
of Kilmore, in Ireland. —William 
Hewitt, Eſq; a Commiſſioner for 
ſettling the differences in the 
late ſales of lands at the Gre- 
nades, — Samuel Black, Eſq; to 


| be Recorder of Leeds. — Lord 


William Gordon, brother to the 
Duke of Gordon, to be Lord Vice 
Admiral of Scotland, in the room 
of the Earl of March. — John 
Clark, Eſq; to be Governor Ge- 
ncral of the province of Senegam- 
bia, and Lieutenant Colonel Com- 
mandant of the African corps at 
Senegal, in the room of Colonel 
Charles O. Hara, who refigns.— 
Edward Byam, Eſq; to be judge 
of the Court of Vice-Admiralty in 
Antigua, in the room of Robert 


5 


- 


Chriſtian, Eſq; deceaſed. —Capt. 
Henry Bowyer, of the 19th regi- 
ment, to be Deputy Adjutant-Ge- 
neral in Ireland, in the room of 


Lieutenant - Colonel Paterſon;,— 
— The Marquis of Lothian to be 


Colonel of the 2d troop of horſe- 
2 in the room of Lord Ca- 

ogan, deceaſed, — The Right 
Hon. Charles Jenkinſon, Clerk of 
the»Pells in Ireland, to be Mafter- 
worker of the Mint, in the room 


of the Hon. Sloan Cadogan, now 


Lord Cadogan. ok | 
Oct. 8. Lieutenant-GeneralLord 


Robert Bertie, to be Captain and 
Colonel of the ſecond troop of 
horſe- guards, in the room of Lord 


Cadogan, deceaſed. Col. William 
Faucitt, to be Governor of Graveſ- 
end and Tilbury. Major Henry 


Caldwell, to be Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel in America only. — Captain 


William Pawlett, to be Captain 
of an independent company of in- 
valids at Jerſey. | 


..— 11. John Home, Eſq; | of 2 


the county of Berwick, was ſerved 
and returned heir male to the Earl 
of Dunbar, before the Sheriff and 
a reſpectable jury. This title had 
lain dormant for a great number 
of years. — The Marquis of Lo- 
thian, created a Knight of the or- 
der of the thiſtle, in the room of 


the late Lord Cathcart, deceaſed. 


— 13. The Hon. Sir William 
Howe, Major-General of his Ma- 
jelty's forces, and General of his 


Majeſty's forces in North America, 


created a Knight of the Bath, in 


the room of Lord Onſlow, de- 


ceaſed. _ To 


| — 18. Lord Mansfield, created | 


Earl of Mansfield, in the county 


of Nottingham, with remainder to 


the heirs male of his father. | 
— 31. Lately, Morton Eden, 
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Eſq; to be Miniſter Plenopoten- 
tiary to the Elector of Bavaria, and 
Miniſter to the Diet of Ratiſpon.— 


James Harris, jun. Eſq; to be 
Envoy Extraordinary, and Mini- 


ſter Plenipotentiary, to the Em- 


preſs of Ruſſia.— Hugh Elliot, 
Eſq; to be Envoy Extraordinary, 
and Miniſter Plenipotentiary, to 
the court of Berlin. —Horace St. 
Paul, Eſq; to be Envoy Extra- 
ordinary to the court of Sweden. 
— George Cooke, Eſq; to be 
Agent and Conſul - General at 
Tripoli. — Lord Onflow, to be 
Lieutenant, and Cuſtos Rotulorum 
of Surry.— William Matthew Burt, 
Eſq; to be Governor in Chief of 
the Leeward and Caribbee iſlands, 
in the room of Sir Ralph Payne, 
Knight of the Bath. —The Earl of 
Breadalbane, to be Vice-Admiral 


of Scotland. —The Earl of March, 


to be Lord High Commiſſioner to 
the General Aſſembly of the church 
of Scotland, and Firſt Lord Com- 


miſſioner of the Police in Scotland, 
in the room of Lord Cathcart, de- 


ceaſed. Alexander Kincaird, Eſq; 
to be Lord Provoſt of Edinburgh. 
| — Robert Donald, Eſq; to be 
Lord Provoſt of Glaſgow. —The 
Rev. Dr. Horne, to be Vice- 
Chancellor of the Univerſity of 
Oxford, in the room of the Rev. 
Dr. Fothergill, reſigned.— Wel- 
bore Ager, Eſq; to be a Commiſ- 
ſionerof cuſtoms.— Heneage Legge, 
Eſq; to be a Commiſſioner of ex- 
ciſe. - Henry Bunbury, and Tho- 
mas Rowlby, Eſqrs. to be Comp- 
trollers of the army accounts.— 
Mr. Benſon, to be Clerk of the 
journals of the Houſe of Commons, 
in the room of Mr. Speed, de- 
ceaſed.— Edward Bayntun, Eſq; 
now his Majeſty's Conſul General 
at Tripoli, to be his Agent and 
Pl 3 
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ral of the mad-houſes.— Thoma 


corder of Kingſton, in the room gf 


Nov. 14. The Earl of Caſſlis, 


ſhire, to be Lieutenant- General 
Eſq; Lieutenant-General of his 
the Britiſh Muſeum, in the room 


dependent thereon. —Lord Cath- 


Conſul General at Algiers, 
liam Cornwall, Eſq; Member for 
Leominſter, in the room of Tho. 
mas Hill, Eſq; deceaſed.— Di 
Cadogan, to be Inſpector-Gene. 


Evance, Eſq; Barriſter at Lay, of 
the Middle Temple, to be Re. 


Elliot Biſhop, Eſq; deceaſed.— 
Lord Powis, to be Recorder of the 
town and borough. of Ludlow, in 
Salop.—H1is Excellency the Ma. 
quis de Noailles, Ambaſſador frem 
France .to this court, —Henry bel. 
ham, Eſq; a Commiſſioner of the 
Victualling-Office, in the room of 
R. Pett, Eſq; deceaſed. 


to be one of the fixteen Peers of 
Scotland, in the room of Lotd 
Cathcart, deceaſed. os 

; — 19, Major Nevinſon Poole, 
to be Lieutenant-Governor of Pen- 
dennis-Caſtle.— Richard Preſcott, 
to be Colonel of the ſeventh regi- 
ment of foot. 
e 22, TheEarlof Buckingham- 


and General-Governor of his Ma- 
jeſty's kingdom of Ireland, 
e 30. Lately, John Clavering, 


Majeſty's forces, to. be a Knight 
of the Bath.—Dr, Charles Mor- 
ton, to be Principal Librarian to 


of Dr. Maty, deceaſed. Wyrriot 
Owen, Eſq; to be Governor of 
Milford Haven, and all the forts 


cart, Secretary to Lord Stormont | 
at the court of Verſailles, ap- 
pointed Ambaſſador to the court of 
Ruſſia, in the room of Sir Robert 
Gunning. —John Collet, Eſq; to 
be his Majeſty's Conſul at Genc, 
in the room of James Ban 
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Bſq; deceaſed. —Lord Powis, to be 


ord Lieutenant of the county of 
— ——==T'he Rev. Mr. 
Evans, to be Maſter of the Holy 
Ghoſt Chapel, near Baſingſtoke, 
Hants. 

Dec, 5. 

Cooper, D. D. to be Archdeacon 
of the cathedral church of St. Pe- 
ter, in Vork, and Prebendary of 
Northwell, in the ſaid cathedral, 
both in his Majeſty's gift, by the 
death of the Archbiſhop of Vork. 

— 21. The Right Rev. Dr. 
William Markham, Biſhop of 
Cheſter, to be Archbiſhop of York, 
in the room of Dr. Robert Drum- 
mond, deceaſed. : 

— 31. Lately, - the Rev. Dr: 
Beilby Porteous, Biſhop of Cheſter, 
in the room of Dr. Markham, 
tranſlated to the ſee of York. — The 
Right Rev. Dr. Shute Barrington, 
Biſhop of Llandaf, to be a Prebend 
of St. George's Chapel, Windſor, 
void by the reſignation of Dr. John 
Douglas, who ſucceeds the Biſhop, 
as Canon Refidentiary of St. 
Paul's, —The Rev. Andrew Cheap, 


M. A. to be a Prebend in the 


cathedral of St. Peter, . York, void 
by the death of Dr. Gilbert. —Dr. 
Lewis Bagot, to be Dean of Chriſt 
Church, Oxford, in the room of 
Dr. Markham.—John Aſhby, Wil- 
liam Randall, and Thomas Ken- 


nerſley, Efqrs. to be Prothonato- 


ries and Clerks of the Crown in 
the counties of Denbigh and Mont- 


gomery,—Welbore Ellis Agar and 


William Hay, Eſqrs. to be Com- 
miſſioners of Cuſtoms, in the room 
of Henry Banks and Samuel Mead, 
Eſqrs. deceaſed.— Edward White- 
houſe, Eſq; to be Clerk of the 
robes and wardrobes to his Ma- 
leſty.— Mr. Heron, of Groſvenor- 
ſquare, to be Principal Secretary 


© the Earl of Buckinghamſhire, 


The Rev. William 


[12r 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Ro- 
bert M Queen, Eſq; Advocate, to 
be one of the Lords of Council and 
Seſſion of Scotland, in the place 
of the late Lord Coalſten.— John 
Day, Eſq; to be Advocate- Gene- 
ral to the Eaſt-India Company in 
Bengal, with a ſalary of 3oool. per 
annum, and the ſum of 1500l. al- 
lowed him for the expences of his 
paſſage.— The Rev. Dr. Butler, 
Chaplain to the Hon. Houſe of 


Commons, to be one of the Chap- 


lains to the King, in the room of 
the Rev. Dr. Beilby Porteous.— 


Dr. Horſley, to be Secretary to the 


Royal Society, in the room of Dr. 
Maty, deceaſed. Mr. Planta, to 
be Under Secretary, in the room of 
Dr. Horſley.—Mr. Robertſon, to be 
Librarian to the Royal Society, in 


the room of his father, deceaſed. © 


D E AT H 8, 1776. 
Jan. 1. Charles Milborne, Eſq; 
of Wonaſtow, in Monmouthſhire, 
brother-1n-law to the Earl of Ox- 
ford. Dp OO V 
3. Capt. Berry, of the royal navy. 
5. Miſs Mary Anne Bunce, only 
daughter and heireſs of Sir James 


Bunce, of Keming, in Kent, Bart. 


6. Andrew Pringle, of Alemoor, 
Eſq; one of the Senators of the 
college of Juſtice, in Scotland, at 
Hawkhill, in the ſame kingdom. 
James Montreſor, Eſq; Engi- 
neer and Colonel in the army, at 
New Gardens, near Green- ſtreet, 
in Kent. 5 
The Hon. William Hervey, ſon 
of John, Earl of Briſtol, and un- 
cle to the preſent Eall. 
11. John Barker, Eſq; Rear 
Admiral of the White, at Bath. 
12. Chriſtopher Griffith, £{q; 
Knight of the Shire for the county 
of Berks. 1 3 
; | Capt. 


Hertfordſhire. 
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Capt. Avery, formerly of the 
Royal Navy, but late on half-pay. 
13. Lady Irwine, relic of the 
hte Lieutenant-General Alexan- 


der Irwine, and mother to the pre- 


ſent Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Irwine, K. B. | | TY 
14. William Strode, Eſq; Lieu- 
tenant-General of his Majeſty's 
forces, and Colonel of the 62d re- 
iment of foot, in Gerard-ftreet, 
oho. | | 
- The Hon. William . Auguſtus 
Montague, ſecond ſon of the Earl 
of Sandwich, and member for the 
town of Huntingdon...  _ 
The Hon, Edward Cornwallis, 
Lieutenant- General of his Ma- 
jeſty's forces, Colonel of the 24th 
_repiment of foot, and Governor 
of Gibraltar, at Bird-place, in 
He was brother to 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
uncle to the Earl of Cornwallis. 


in Scotland. 5 
lohn Owen, Eſq; Lieutenant- 
General of his Majeſty's forces. 
17. Lieutenant - Colonel James 
Provoſt, Colonel- Commandant of 
the firſt battalion of the Royal 
American regiment of foot. 
Prince Pio, a grandee of Spain, 
at Madrid. 8 
18. The Counteſsof Weſtmeath, 
mother of the preſent Earl, in 
France. | | 1 6 


22. Mrs. Catherine Blunt, ſiſter | 


of Sir Charles Blunt, Bart, | 

25. Sir Henry Chamberlayne, 
Bart. by whoſe death the title is 
extindt. e 

26. Charles Offspring Blackhall, 
Eſq; ſon of Dr. Offspring Black- 
Hall; formerly Biſhop of Exe- 
ter, e | Fg | 
27. Sir John Charlton, Bart. of 
Apley Caſtle, in Shropſhire. _ 
31. Lately, Captain Kenneth 


county, at Bath. 


Mackenzie, ſon of the late Hir 


Kenneth Mackenzie, Bart. 4 
Bengal. 5 

Mrs. Honora Browne, mother 
of General Browne, in the ay. 


ſtrian ſervice, 122 
Feb. 1. The Earl of Radnor, in 


the 51ſt year of his age. Hi, 
Lordſhip is ſucceeded in title and 
eſtate, by his eldeſt fon, member 
for New Sarum. _ 

3. Charles O'Hara, Eſq; n. 
preſentative in parliament fy 


- Armagh, in Ireland. 


4. The Lady of Sir Sydnr 
Stafford Smythe, Knight, one af 
the Barons of Exchequer. 


5. Sir James Kinloch-Nenq, 
. 


The Hon, George Weſt, br. 
ther to the Earl of Delawar. 

7. John Delme, Eſq; brother 
to Lady Ravenſworth, at the De- 


.  vizes. 


16. Lord Blantyre, at Erſkine, 


11. Sir William Hanham, Bart, 
of Dean's- court, in the county of 


Dorſet, Lieutenant- Colonel of the 
Dorſetſhire militia, Deputy-Lieu- 


tenant, and one of his Majeſty's 
juſtices of the peace for the ſaid 
12. Charles Sigiſmond, Baron 
de Starck, at Oxford. 

13. James Jefferies, Eſq; one 
of the Commiſſioners of the Cul- 
toms... - . 

Lewis Charles Montolieu, Eq; 
late Lieutenant-Colonel in the ſe. 
cond troop of horſe-guards. 


14. Thomas Radcliffe, LL. D. 


Judge of the Conſiſtory Court of 
Dublin, and member of parliament 


for the borough of Canice, in tue 


county of Kilkenny. 


Mrs. Tyrwhit, ſiſter of the late 


Sir John Tyrwhit, of Stainfield, 
in Lincolnſhire. 2 
15. The Counteſs of Saliſbury: 


19. 8. | Orbet a maicen 
1 Mr Corbet, Jay 


: 
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lady, daughter of the late Sir Mauger, Eſq; member for Poole, 
Richard Corbet, Bart. in Dorſetſhire. „ 
20. The Rev. Dr. Addington, 8. Lady Margaret Stanley, fourth 
Dean of Litchfield, at his deanrys daughter of the late Earl and 
houſe in that city. . „ Counteſs of Derby, at Knutsford. 
The Hon. Richard Rochford The Hon. Mrs. Trefuſis, ſiſter 
Mervyn, Eſq; brother to the Earl to the late Lord St. John. 4-08 
of Belvedere, one of the members 16. 'The Rev. Dr. John Hoadly, 
for the borough of Philipſtown, Chancellor of the dioceſe of Win- 
and late Lieutenant-Colonel of the cheſter, Maſter of St. Croſs, near 
th regiment of foot. that city, Rector of St. Mary's, 
Charles Dowdeſwell, Eſq; ſe- in Southampton, and of Alresford, 
cond ſon of the late Right Hon. near that place, at Southampton. 
William Dowdeſwell, Eſq; at Mar- 17. Lady Pole, widow of Sir 
ſeilles. | Sh John Pole, Bart. and wife of 
TheRight Hon. Robert Carteret, George Clavering, Eſq; in Ber- 
Earl Granville, Viſcount Carteret, - ner's-ſtreet. | | 


and Bailiff of the Iſle of Jerſey. 
22. The Rev. James Gayer, 


D. D. grandſon of the late Sir 
Robert Gayer, Knight of the Bath, 
at Liſſon-green, Paddington. 

23. The Right Hon. Edward 
Stanley, Earl of Derby, in the 
Soth year of his age. His Lord- 
ſhip is ſucceeded in title and eſtate 
by Lord Stanley, his grandſon, 
member in the preſent parliament 
for Lancaſhire, _ | | 

24. Sir Richard Philips, Bart. 
at his ſeat at Picton-Caſtle, near 
Haverfordwelt. 5 9 55 

Sir William Mannock, Bart. of 
Gifford's-hall, Suffolk. 

28. Lord Hobart, only ſon 
the Earl of Buckinghamſhire. 

29. The Hon. Mrs. Barrett, 
liter of the late Governor Fitz- 


of 


18. Lady Curzon, Teli& of Sir 
Nathaniel Curzon, in Dover-ſtreet. 
The Right Hon. John de Cour- 


cy, Lord Baron of Kinſale. The 


Lords of this barony have a pri- 
vilege ſuperior to that of any no- 
bleman in this realm, viz. that of 

keeping their hats on in the royal 
preſence: a privile ge given to them 
ſome centuries ago. „ 
21. Daniel Chenevix, Eſq; 


L.ieutenant-Colonel Commandant 


of the Royal Iriſh regiment of ar- 
tillery, in ee es Dublin. 

William Mure, Eſq; of Cald- 
wall, in Scotland, one of the Ba- 
rons of the Exchequer, in Scot- 
land, at Edinbur g. 

Henry Knoller, Eſq; his Ma- 
jeſty's Attorney-General for Que- 


bec, and eldeſt fon of Godfrey 


william, and mother of Michael . Knoller, Eſq; of Donheda-hall, 

| Barrett, Eſq; of Park-ſtreet, Weſt- Wilts, in Surry-ſtreet, _ | 
minſter. 5 Taye Lady of the Biſhop of Ely, 
Sir John Burland, Knight, one in Hertford-ſtreet, May-fair. 


of the Barons of his Majeſty's court 25. The Earl of Strathmore, one 


of Exchequer, ſuddenly, at his 
houſe in Great George-ſtreet, Welt- 
minſter. | 3 

Mar. 1. The Lady of Colonel 
Amherſt, at Bath. ThE Ie 


5. Mrs. Mauger, wife of Joſhua 


of the ſixteen Peers for Scotland, 
on his paſſage to Liſbon, for the 
recovery of his health. 1 

28. The Rev. William Evelyn, 
D. D. Vicar of Trim, Rector of 


Clonallan, Chancellor of Dro- 


more, 
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more, Dean of Emly, and Chap- 
lain to his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 
29. Lady Ayſcough, fiſter to 
the late Lord Lyttelton, and reh& 
of the late Dr. Ayſcough, Dean 
of Briſtol, in Lifle-ſtreet, Leicel- . 
ter-fields. e Ms Nos, 9h, 
William Gordon, Eſq; one of 
the Commiſſioners of the Victual- 
ling-Office. ESTES 
Sir Edward Barry, Bart. M. D. 
F. R. S. Phyſician-General to his 
Majeſty's forces, in Ireland, and a 
Member of the Iriſh Houſe of 
Commons. 5 
John Gower, Eſq; ſon to the 
late Sir Samuel Gower, in Gower's- 
_ Cardens, Goodman's-helds, 
Joſeph Martin, Eſq; Member of 
parliament for Tewkeſbury. He 
ſerved the office of Sheriff for Lon- 
don and Middleſex in 17717. 
April 1. John Forteſcue, Eſq; 
at Penwerne, in Cornwall, couſin- 
german to Lord Forteſcue, of Caſtle- 
hill, Devonſhire.  _ 
3. Count d'Oyenhau 


- 


ſen, Great 


Huntſman of the eleQorate of 


Hanover. 8 5 . 
4. The Lady of Sir Archibald 
Edmondſtone, Bart. of Argyle- 
Street. „ 

5. The Hon. Maſter Digby, ſe- 
cond ſon of Lord Digby, at Can- 
JJJJVVVVVVVTV TT 

Lady Trevannion, widow of Sir 
Harry Trevannion, and daughter 
of Sir Rowland Watts, Bart. of 
Worceſterſhire, in the 76th year 
of her age, at Bath. 2 
11. Wenman Coke, Eſq; mem 
ber for Norfolk, and Surveyor of 
the Woods belonging to the Crown 
in the dutchy of Lancaſter, 
18. —— Wellard, Efq; Cap- 
tain in the Navy, and one of the 
jurats of that town, at Dover. 
19. The Hon. William Scott, 


* 


of Robert Hartpole, Eq; eighth 


Colonel in the Guards, in ben. 


at Valleyfi 


London. 


late Lieutenant - Colonel of 


TELE 
of the Excheduer 
df th r 
Ireland, Sar eas N 7 
The Hon. Mrs. Hartpole, wife 


daughter of Lord Baltinglaſs, 
_ 20. The Right Hon, Lady Jane 
Bridges, of Charles-Street, Berk. 
ley-Square, Her Ladyſhip wa 
daughter of John Marquis of Car. 
narvon, eldeſt ſon of James ff 
Duke of Chandos. 
The Rev. Dr. George Huddeſ. 
ford, in the Soth year of his age, 
at Trinity - College, Oxford, of 
which he had been preſident forty. 
five years. 
25. William Fleming, Eſq; a 
tinck-Street. 5 

The Right Hon. Richard Lord 
Viſcount Fitzwilliam, Knight of 
the Bath, a Privy-Counſellor of 
Ireland, and F. R. S. at Mount 
Merrion, in that kingdom. 

26. Patrick Preſton, Eſq; eldeſ 
ſon of Sir George Preſton, Bart, 

eld, in Fifeſhire, Scot- 

and. OT | 
Lady Vanbrugh, aged go, reli 
of the celebrated Sir John Van- 
buſh; | | | 

30. The Grand-Ducheſs of Rul- * 
fia, Petrowna Alexiewna, at St. Pe. 
terſburgh. 9 So 
Lately, Mrs. Hayter, daughter 
of Dr. Hayter, late Biſhop of 


Jacob Weeden, Eſq; formerly 
Governor of Bombay, at Brenttord, 
Mrs. Anketall, fiſter to Lord 
Bellamont, in Ireland. | 

Mr. Livingſtone, one of the 
heads of the Continenct Congrels, 
at New-York: 5 

Frederick Hollingſworth, " 

e 


third regiment of foot- guards. 
John Dee, Eſq; an officer in 
the ſeryice of the India 2 5 


r d e 
, 7 > Gar 
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and colonel of a regiment of ca- 
valry at Tanjour, in the Eaſt- 
Indies. His death was occaſioned 
by a wound he received at the ſiege 
of that city. ans 3 1 

Mre, Latton, wife of William 
Letton, Eſq; his late Majeſty's. 


Emperor of Morocco. | 
Alexander Mackenzie, Eſq; who 
was upwards of thirty years Knight 


in Scotland, fry 
Lady Margaret Stanley, fourth 
daughter of the late Earl and 
Counteſs of Derby. Ts 
The Lady of Colonel Amherſt, 
May 1. John Haynes, Eſq; of 
the Secretary of State's Office, and 
one of the Clerks of the Signet. 


lone, repreſentative in parliament 
for the county of ' Weſtmeath, and 
one of his Majeſty's Privy-Council, 
in Ireland, e oe. op 

4. Sir John Barrington, Bart. 


James-Street, Bedford-Row, . 
| 7. Maria Joſephina Anna Au- 
guſta, daughter of Charles VII. 
Emperor of the Romans, ſiſter to 
the Elector of Bavaria, and Dow- 


Margrave of Bade Bade, of an apo- 
plectic fit, at Munich. , 

9. Mrs. Foote, relict of the late 
Mr. Foote, and ſiſter to Sir Hora- 


dinary at the court of Florence. 
11. Sir Matthew Aylmer, Bart, 

of Balrath, in Ireland. 8 
17. John Tempeſt, ſen. Eſq; 

who repreſented the city of Dur- 


ham in three parliaments, at Sher- 
burn, near Durham, t 


ermitage. 


Vor. XIX. 1776. 


Er voy, and Conſul-General to the 


of the ſhire for the county of Roſs, | 


The Right Hon. Anthony Ma- 


late member for the borough of 
Newtown, in the iſle of Wight, in 


ager of Auguſtus George Simpert, 


tio Man, K. B. Envoy-Extraor- 


Lady Elizabeth Hattley, of the 


_ 
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Sir Chriſtopher Hales, Bart. at 
Hammerſmith. | | 

27. Miſs Douglas, daughter of 


John St. Leger Douglas, member 
for Weobley, in Herefordſhire, 


31. The Rev. Dr, William 
Cockburn, Archdeacon of Offory, 
in Ireland, at Bath. 5 . 

Lately, Monſ. le Baron de 


Bulow, Commander in Chief of 


her Imperial Majeſty's Troops in 
the Low-Countries, 


The Lady of Thomas Whit 


more, Eſq; Member for Bridge- 
north, | | 


June 1. The Right Hon. Sarah 


Viſcounteſs Falkland, at Black- 

heath, . . 
5. The Counteſs Dowager of 

Suffolk, at Tooting, in Surry. 


Lady Charlotte Burgoyne, ſpouſe 


of General Burgoyne, at Kenſing- 
ton- Palace. : ol 


9. Sir Robert Gordon, of Gor- 


don-Town, Bart. at his ſaid ſeat, 


in the ſhire of Moray. D 

The Rev. Mr. Chambers, Rector 
of Cradley, in Herefordſhire, as alſo 
of Nanton, a Prebendary of Ink- 
borough, and a Portioner of Brom- 
yard, at Cradley aforeſaid. 

14. The Right Hon. Samuel 
Lord Maſham, of Oates, in Eſſex, 


and a Baronet; one of the Lords 

of the King's Bed-Chamber, Re- 
membrancer of his Majeſty's court 
of Exchequer, and F. R. 8. in 


Cork-Street, Burlington-Gardens. 

16. The Hon. Wm. Carmichael, 
Eſq; at Saltcoats, in Eaſt-Lothian, 
17. Mrs. Margaret Menzies, 
relict of the Hon. William Car- 


michael, Eſq; of Saltcoats, in Eaſt - 
Lothian, VVV 
Miſs Mary Beauchamp Proctor, 


* 


third daughter of the late Sir Wil= 
liam Beauchamp Proctor, Bart, in 
New Bond- Street. „5 
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19. Edward Jekyll, Eſq; a Cap- 
tain in his Majetty's Navy, in 
Clarges-Street. 


20. John Graham, Eſq; a mem- 
ber of the late council of Bengal, 

of Port-Mahon, on his way to 
Liſbon for the recovery of his 
health. | | 


21. The Right Hon. Lady 


Frances Erſkine, wife of James 


Erſkine, of Grange, Eſq; Her 
- Ladyſhip was daughter of the late 
Earl of Marr and Lady Frances 
Pierpont, daughter of Evelyn Duke 
of Kingſton, 


Earl of Marr. 
24. Sir William Denham, of 
_ Weſtſhield, in Scotland, Bart. 


The Hon. William Byron, only 


ſon of Lord Byron, and member 
for Morpeth, in Northumberland. 


The Hon. Miſs Mary Brown, 


ſecond daughter to Lord Viſcount 


Weſtport, aged 18, at Weſtport, 


in the county of Mayo, in Ireland. 
25, Clarke Adams, Eſq; Col. 


of the Northamptonſhire militia, 


at Eaſt-Haddoe. 
July 1. Maximilian Alexis de 
| Bethune, Duc de Sully, in France. 


Arthur Villettes, Eſq; many 


years Britiſh Reſident at the court 
of Sardinia, and the Swiſs Can- 
tons. A 1 

6. Capt. Jenkins, formerly of 
the Royal Navy, at Twickenham. 


The Hon. Mr. Somerville, of 


Dinder, near Wells, in Somerſet- 
ſhire. e | 
9. Sir John Gibbons, Bart. and 
Knight of the Bath, at Stanwell, 
in Middleſex. 8 
10. The Infanta Donna Maria, 
of Portugal, after an illnefs of a 
few days. She was born June q, 
7774. | 15 
5 


Her brother was the 
ISth Lord Erſkine, and the 11th 


c HR ON Fey! s; 


Sir John Powell Price, of Ney. 
Town Hall, in the county of 


Montgomery, Bart. 


II. Sir John Hall, of Douglas, 
in Scotland, Bart. at Douglas afore. 
ſaid. Ya, 

14. Colonel John Sabine, late 
of the Guards, at the Hot-wells, 
Briſtol. 3 
16. Her Serene Highneſs Frances 
Chriſtina, Counteſs Palatine of the 
Rhine, Princeſs of the Roman en. 
pire, Abbeſs of Eſſen and Thorne, 
aunt to his Serene Highneſs the 
EleQor Palatine, in the 81ſt year 
of her age. 1 ai 

22. Charles Gilbert de May de 
Termont, Biſhop of Blois, and Al- 
moner to the French King, at Paris, 

26. Lady Charlotte Hayes, at 
Clifton. 5 
27. The Hon. Major Sandi. 
lands, at Contentibus, in Scotland, 

28. The Ducheſs-Dowager of 
Newcaſtle. Her Grace was daughter 
to Lord Godolphin, by Henrietta, 
eldeſt daughter of the Duke «f 
Marlborough, and was married to 
the late Duke of Newcaftle April:, 

1717. „ | | 
| "a Doune, eldeſt ſon of the 
Earl of Moray, at Bath. 

Auguſt 2. Lewis Frangois de 
Bourbon, Prince de Conty, Grand 
Prior of France, and Generaliſſimo 
of the Prench King's troops, at 
„„ % | "i 

7. The Earl of Altamont, at 
his ſeat at Newport, in Ireland. 

10. Samuel Shuldham, Eſq; bro- 
ther to Admiral Lord Shuldham, 
at Kilkenny, in Ireland. 

12. The Rev. Edward Bentham, 


D. D. Senior Canon of Chril- 


Church, Oxford, and Regius Pro- 
feſſor of Divinity in that univer- 
ſity. | Tf 
13+ Bendl 


S n d 4 8 1 þ 


13. Benoit Veterane, Cardinal 
Deacon of the Roman church, at 
Rome. He was raiſed to the purple 
by Pope Clement XIII. | 

15. Sir Richard Bampfylde, Bart. 

The Right Hon. William Max- 
well, Earl of Nithſdale. He was 
ſon to the Earl of Nithſdale who 
made his eſcape out of the Tower. 

Hugh Bailey, Eſq; Advocate, 
Doctor of Laws, and formerly 
judge of the Admiralty Court in 
Ireland. . | 

16, The Right Hon. Mary 
Viſcounteſs Dowager of Kenmore, 
at Terregles, in Scotland, 

21. The Right Hon. Charles 
Shaw Cathcart, Lord Cathcart, 
Lord High Commiſſioner to the 
General Aſſembly of the Church 
of Scotland, Firſt Lord Com- 
miſſioner of the Police in that 


kingdom, Lieutenant General, 


Knight of the Thiſtle, and one of 
his Majeſty's Moft Honourable 
Privy - Council, at his houſe in 
Groſvenor-Place. - . | 
Captain Adams, of Chambleſ- 
fern 8 10 

22. Thomas Dunbar, Eſq; bro- 
ther to Sir James Dunbar, Bart. 

23. Thomas Hill, Eſq; Mem- 
ber for Leominſter, at Court-Hill, 
near Ludlow. kg tos DL 

The Hon. Mr. Damer, ſon of 
Lord Milton. | 


25. Lady Catherine Hay, wife 


of Captain William Hay; of the 


ſecond regiment of foot guards, 
daughter of the late Marquis of 


Tweedale, and niece to the preſent 
Marquis, at Briſtol. 
27. The Hon. Andrew Leſlie, 
lon of the deceaſed. John, Earl of 
Rothes, at Haddington, 1n Scot- 
land. | SE 
31. Lately, The Rt. Hon. John 
Weltz Earl Delawar, Viſcount Can- 
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taloupe, Colonel of the firſt troop 
of horſe guards, a Lieutenant- 
General of his Majeſty's forces, 
and Chamberlain to the Queen's 
houſhold. | : 

Sept. 5. John Lewis de Golſtein, 
Count of the Holy Roman empire; 
Chamberlain and Privy- Counſellor 
to the EleQor Palatine, and Stadt- 
holder of the dutchies of Juliers 
and Berg, at Duſſeldorp. 


The Right Honourable William 


Knollis, Earl of Banbury, Viſcount. 


Wallingford, Baron Knollis of 


Greys, and a Lieutenant- Colonel 
in the army, at his brother's houſe 
at Burford: 5 fag Cs 85 

Sir. Michael Danvers, of Cul- 
worth, in Northamptonſhire, Bart; 


deſcended from one of William the 


Conqueror's officers, on whom that 
prince ſettled the ſaid manor. Sir 


Michael's fortune, which is very 


conſiderable, falls to a maiden 


iter. 5 | ps 
10. Lady Mary Archer, Lady to 


John Archer, Eſq; and aunt to the 
preſent Earl Fitzwilliam. 


13. Captain Everet, of his Ma- | 


jeſty's ſhip the Bedford, of 74 guns, 
at Woolwich, „ 
14. Lady Anne Monſon, wife 


of the Hon. George Monſon, one 
of the Supreme Council at Bengal, 


and ſiſter to the Earl of Darling- 
ton, in the Eaſt-Indies. 


16. The Hon. Henry Hope, ſe- 


cond ſon of the Earl of Hopetoun, 


at Lyons in France. | ps 
Lady Dowager Barker, at Kil- 


kenny, in Ireland. 


Jeremiah Dyſon, Eſq; Cofferer 
of his Majeſty's houſhold, Mem- 


ber for Horſham, in . Suſſex, and 


one of his Majeſty's Moſt Honour- 


able Privy-Council. 


18. John Ellis, Eſq; F. R. 8. 
Agent for Weſt-Florida, and for 
& + 6 N the 
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the iſland of Dominica. See our 
Chronicle, p. 189. 

23. Henry Banks, Eſq; Com- 
miſſioner of Cuſtoms. "Ot 


24. The Right Hon. Charles 


Lord Cadogan, Baron of Oakley, 
Colonel of the ſecond troop of 
horſe guards, Governor of Graveſ- 
end and Tilbury-Fort, a General 
of his Majeſty's. forces, a truſtee 
of the Britiſh Muſeum, and F.R.S. 
in the ninety-ſecond year of his 
age. = 

229. The Right Hon. Stephen 
Fox, Earl of Ilcheſter, Lord II- 
chefter and - Stavordale, Baron 
Strangeways of Woodford Strange- 
ways, Baron of Redlynch, one of 
his Majeſty's Moſt Hon. Privy- 


Council, and Joint-Comptroller of 


the Army Accounts, at Melbury 
in Dorſetſhire. 
ſuddenly ſeized with the diſorder 
which occahoned his death, on 
Sunday the 22d ult. and never 
ſpoke afterwards. 
Francis Herne, Eſq; 
for Camelford, in Cornwall, 
30. Thomas Whitchot, Eſq; 
who formerly repreſented the county 
of Lincoln in parliament thirty-ſix 
years, at Harpſwell,  _—- 
Lately, Col. John Horton, of 
the firſt regiment of foot-guards. 
The Right Hon. Anne Counteſs- 
Dowager of Abercorn, aged 86, 
in Groſvenor- Square. N 
Sir Robert Kerr, Bart. at 
. Kelſo, 35 rey 
George Gibſon, Eſq; fon of 
the late Biſhop of London, of that 
name. See our Characters for the 
year 1763, p. 12. 5 
Mr. De Viſme, the Britiſn En- 
voy to the court of Stockhohn. 
Mrs. Mar 
Sir Charles 4 


eighton, of Leton, 


Bart. at Shrewſbury, 


His Lordſhip was 


Member 


ling-Office. 
Leighton, ſiſter of 


Philip Baron de Spiegel, Abb 
of Corvey, and a Prince of the 
Holy Roman empire, of a | 
of the apoplexy, at Francfort, 

OR. 2. Sir Alexander Don, Bart, 
of Newton, in Scotland. 

3. The Hon. Col. Thomas Mo. 
lyneux, Member for Haſlemere, 
and a Major in the third regiment 
of foot guards, in Mancheſter. 
Buildings, Weſtminſter. 

4. The Right Hon. Lady Ca- 
tharine Cochrane, daughter of 
Thomas late Earl of Dundonald, 
and wife to William Wood, Eſq; 

7. Don Nuno Cajetan Alvarez 
Pereira de Mello, Duke of Cada- 
val, and chief of a branch of the 
houſe of Braganza, in Portugal, 

9. The Right Hon. Richard 
Lord Onſlow, Baron Onſlow and 
Clendon, and Baronet ; Lord- 
Lieutenant and Cuſtos Rotulorum 
of the county of Surry, High- 
Steward of Guildford, L L. D. a 
Privy Counſellor, and one of the 
Knights of the Moſt Honourable | 
Order of the Bath. He is ſuc- 
ceeded in title, and an eſtate of 
18,0001. a year, by his couſin, 
Lord Cranley, ſon to the late 


Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, 


11. The Right Hon. Sir Wil- 
liam Yorke, late Chief Juſtice of 


the court of Common-Pleas, in 


Ireland; but had retired on a pen- 
fion. See our Chronicle, p. 189. 
13. Lady Ann Stirling, reid 
of Sir Henry Stirling, of Ardoch, 
Scotland, Bat 
14. Joſhua Seabrooke, Eſq; for- 
merly a commander in the navy. 
19. Robert Pett, Eſq; one of 
the Commiſſioners of the Vidual- 


ohn Smith, Eſq; Secretary to 
the Lord-Chancellor of Ireland. 
21. Samuel Mead, Eſq; F 1 


and Commiſſioner of his Majeſty's 
Cuſtoms. 

25, The Hon. Miſs Eliſabeth 
Foley, daughter of Lord Foley. 

Miſs Jane Whichcote, daughter 
of Sir Chriſtopher Whichcote, 
Bart, 

26. Lady Calder, relict of che 
late Sir Jai Calder, Bart. of 
Groſvenor-Squar 

George Will 
mander in the royal navy, = 
James-Street, Weſtminſter. | 

— Buckle, Eſq; brother to 
Admiral Buckle, at Bath. 

31. Lately, Mrs, Elizabeth Cot 
ton, a maiden lady, aged 
daughter of the late Colonel he 
ton, and niece to Sir Robert Cot- 
ton. x | 
Lady Whitford, widow of the 
deceaſed General Sir John Whit- 
ford, of Whiteford, Bart. 

William Parry, Eq; ſon of Ad- 


miral Parry. 


The Provincial General Thomas, 


at Chamblee, in North-America. 

Mr. Reichie, Reſident at Co- 
penhagen on the part of his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty's Hanoverian do- 
minions, in his Soth year. He 


1 deen 1 in that ſtation 49 years. 


Nov. 2. Lady Dalſton, reli& of 
Sir George Dalſton, Bart. of Heath, 
in the county of York, at St. 
Omer's. 

3. The Right Hos: fob: Earl of 
Litchfield, Viſcount Quarendon, 
Cuſtos Brei in the court of 
Common-Pleas, aged upwards of 
70, by a fall from his horſe, as he 
was hunting at Ditchley, in Ox- 
tordihire, As his Lordſhip has 
ett no iflue, the title is extinct: 


and the office of Cuſtos Brevium in 


the court of Common. Pleas, an- 


nexed to the title, devolves to the 
SIOWA. 


CHRONICL E. 


2. Eſq; a com- 


Bryan, an 


[229 
17. James Sayer, Eſq; Vice- 
Admiral of the White. 

19. The Hon. Mrs, Hervey, 
relict of the Hon. William Hervey, 
_ to the Earl of Briſtol. , 

Peter Chriſtopher Algeht, 


fa; Nene Conſul, at the Hot- 


Wells, Briſtol. 

24. Mrs. O'Brien, reli& of the 
late Admiral O'Brien, in the iſle 
'of Wight. 

24. George Brown, of Coal- 
ſtoun, Eſq; one of the Senators of 
the College of Juſtice in Edin- 
vurgh, 

30. The Rev. Rohert Gilbert, 
D. D. brother of the late Dr. Gil- 
bert Archbiſhop of York, one of 
the Canons Reſidentiary of the 
cathedral church of Sarum, and 
poſſeſſed of many other church 


preferments. 


Lately, James Dunn, Eſq; late 
Lieutenant- Colonel in the firſt 
troop of horſe guards. 

Mrs. Chapman, wife of the 
Bev Dr. Chapman, N 
of Sudbury, in Suffolk, | 

Admiral Brice, commander of : a 
ſquadron of American veſſels of 
war, at Boſton. 

The Hon. Mrs. Elizabeth For- 


reſter, at Colerne, Wilts, 


The 'Cardival- Parriarch Arch- 


biſhop of Liſbon. 


The Dowager Lady Compton, 


at Hartpury, in Glouceſterſhire, 


Dec. 2. Lady Windſor, reli& of 
the late Lord Windſor, and mother 


to Lady Mountſtewart. 


5. Her Grace Elizabeth, Du- 
cheſs of Northumberland. 
was in her own right Baroneſs 
Percy, Lucy, Poynings, Fitzpaine, 
" Larimer: was heireſs 
and ſole repreſentative of many 
great families, being the only 
aughter of Algernon Seymour, 
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lat Duke of Somerſet of his 
branch, and through him de- 
ſcended from the illuſtrious family 
of Percy, ancient Earls of Nor- 
thumberland ; his Grace's mother 


being the only child of Joſceline 


Percy, laſt Earl of Northumber- 
land, who died in 1670, By the 
moſt happy marriage with his 
Grace the preſent Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, ſhe has left two ſur- 
viving ſons, viz. iſt. Hugh Ear) 
Percy, one of the members tor 


Weſtminſter, who is at preſent a 


Lieutenant-General in his Majeſty's 
ſervice in America, and who ſuc- 


ceeds her Grace in her Baronial 


honours ; and 2dly, Lord Algernon 
Percy, one of the Knights of the 
ſhire tor the county of Northum- 
berland. [For a ſketch of her 
Grace's character, pleaſe to turn 
to the Chronicle, p. 196.] 

9. Sir James Porter, former! 


his Britannic Majeſty's Ambaſſador 


at Conſtantinople, and Fellow of 
the Royal Society, in Great Marl- 
borough- Street. 

12. The Right Hon. William 
Lord Falconer, of Haulkerſton, at 


Groningen, in the United Pro- 


vinces. 
415 
Mol Rev. Dr. Drummond, brother 
to the Earl of Kinnoul, Archbiſhop 
of York, and Lord High Almoner 
to the King. He was conſecrated 
4 biſhop in the year 1748, in the 
room of Dr. Lifle, Biſhop of St. 
Aſaph, from whence he was tran- 
ſlated in the year 1761, to the ſee 
of Saliſbury, on the promotion of 
Dr. Thomas to the dioceſe of Win- 
cheſter, and was ſoon afterwards 


advanced to the Archiepiſcopal ſee 
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her ſeat at Bird-Hall, in Eſſex. 


to the Lady of Judge Aſhurſt, at 
His Grace the Hon. and 


2 Henry Vernon, of Thurlow, Eſq; 


of York, on the death of Archbi. 
ſhop Gilbert in 1761, His Grace 
preached the ſermon at the coro. 
nation of their Majeſties in Weg. 
minſter- Abbey, Sept. 22, 1761. 
20. The Lady of Col. St. Leger 
at Parkhill, in Vorkſhire. : 
22. The Hon. Miſs Iſabella 
Percival, eldeſt daughter of the 
Earl of Egmont. 
Captain James Anftruther, of 
the 58th regiment of foot, ſon of 
the late Sir Philip Anſtruther, of 
Balcaſkie, in Scotland, Bart, at 
Inergelly, in Fifeſhire, Scotland. 
The Lady of Sir ſohn Dany, 
Bart. of Creedy, in Devonſhire, 
27. The Right Hon. Lady 
Charlotte Edwin. 
29. Lady Cornwallis, relict of 
the late General Cornwallis, fer- 
merly Governor of Gibraltar, at 


31. Lately, Mrs. Friend, wi- 
dow of the late Rev. Dr. Friend, 
Dean of Canterbury, at Chelſea. 

Lady Elizabeth Berkeley, relid 
of Lord Berkeley of Stratton. 
Mrs. -. Whalley, reli& of 
the late Dr. Whalley, and mother 


Oxford. 5 | 
The Hon. Lieut, William Sin- 
clair, ſecond ſon of the Earl of 
Caithneſs, at New-York. 
Mrs. Mary Foſter, relict of Tho- 
mas Foſter, Eſq; late Member for 
Dorcheſter, at Egham, in Surry, 
Thomas Bayntun, Eſq; brother 
to Sir Edward Bayntun, Bart. 


brother of Lord Viſcount Orwell 
of Orwell-Park, near Ipſwich. 
Mrs. Suſanna Dennis, ſiſter t0 
Sir Peter Dennis, Bart. 
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| Summary of the Trial of Elizabeth, 
filing herfelf Ducheſs of King- 
iton, for Bigamy, before the Houſe 
of Lords of Great-Britain, in 
Weſtminſter - Hall, a Monday 
the 15th of April, and ſeveral 
ſucceeding Days, in the preſent Year 
1770. | 


EHE peers being aſſembled 


by eleven, the commiſſion. 


read, and the uſual formalities ad- 
juſted, proclamation was made for 
the appearance of the Ducheſs of 
Kingſton in diſcharge of her recog- 
n:zance, Her Grace, accompanied 
by the Duke of Newcaſtle, Lord 
Mountſtuart, and James Laroche, 
Eſq; entered the court, and made 


her obeiſance to the judges, The 


indictment was then read, after 
which the Lord High - Steward 
tated the nature of the offence 
with which the lady was charged. 
Her Grace then read a paper to 
the following purport : | 

That ſhe was not conſcious of 


having committed any act of a cri- 


minal nature, That ſhe had never 
iateationally violated the laws of 
her country, That ſhe had no 
ſooner been apprized of the charge 
alledged againſt her, than ſhe tra- 
velled from Rome to England, at 
the hazard of her life, in order to 
appear to the indictment, and thus 


defeat the malice of her enemies. 
It was true ſhe had been married to 
an illuſtrious perſonage. But, if it 
was a crime to have wedded a noble 
duke, it was a crime ſhe would al- 
ways glory in, as ſhe might date 


the æra of her happineſs, and of. 
her honour, from the hour of that 


marriage. She had not been wed- 
ded to the illuſtrious perſonage, 
without having previouſly taken 
every precaution NOT to violate 
the laws of her country. The 


court, which alone had competent 


juriſdiction of the matter, had pro- 
nounced a ſentence, whereby her 


Grace was decreed to be free from 


all matrimonial engagements ; con- 
ſequently a tingle woman; and, if 
a fingle woman, ſhe had a right 
to. accept the hand of the noble 


perſonage. 


married to the Duke of Kingſton ; 
under ſuch circumſtances ſhe was 
intitled to marry him; and, if ſhe 
had erred, her error proceeding, 
not from any intentional violation 
of the laws, her conſcience bore 
teſtimony to the truth of the afſer. 
tion, whilſt her lips pronounced her 


to be NOT GUILTY. 


The council then, for and againſt 
the proſecution, entered into the 
arguments on both ſides, which 
took up two days, when the court 

7 o & RR adjourned. 


Under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, therefore, ſhe had been 


1 
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adjourned to Friday, April 19, on 
which day, the council having 
finiſhed their pleadings, Lord 
Gower moved to adjourn to their 


own houſe, and, as ſoon as their 


Lordſhips were ſeated in the par- 
liament chamber, Lord Camden 
put the two following queſtions to 
the judges : 8 
« Whether a ſentence of the 
Ecclefiaſtical Court againſt a mar- 
riage in a ſuit of jactitation of 
marriage is concluſive evidence, ſo 
as to ſtop the crown from proving 
the ſaid marriage on an indict- 
ment for polygamy.“ 7 
And, Whether, admitting 
ſach ſentence to be concluſive upon 


| ſuch indictment, the crown may be 


admitted to avoid the effect of ſuch 
indi&ment by proving the ſame to 
have been obtained by fraud or 
colluſion.“ 5 
Lord Chief Jjuſtice De Grey 
delivered the opinion of the judges. 


He informed their Lordſhips, that, 


the reſt of his brethren being una- 
nimous with him, it had of courſe 
fallen to his lot to declare to their 
Lordſhips their opinions; and at 
the ſame time to ſtate the general 
grounds on which it was founded. 
The firſt queſtion he anſwered in 
the negative, becauſe no civil ſen- 
tence whatever can prevent a pro- 


ſecution on an indictment in which 


the crown is the proſecutor, The 
ſecond he anſwered in the affirm- 
ative, becauſe it was neceſſarily in- 


cluded in the firſt; and becauſe no 


fraudulent act of any two parties 


can be binding or concluſive on a 


third, without their participation 
or conſent, even in à civil caſe, 


much leſs in a matter in which the 


general juſtice of the nation and 


_ Execution of the laws are con- 


cerned, This was the whole ſub- 


fore their Lordſhips. The fir 


July 1744, ſhe and Mrs. Hanmer, 
aunt to the priſoner, to whem ſhe 


the lady, then Miſs Chudleigh, 


few days, during which time be 


* 


ſtance of what the Chief Juſtice de. 
livered. 

In about an hour and an half 
their Lordſhips returned into court, 
when the Lord- Steward defired 
Mr. Attorney-General to proceed 
in ſupport of the proſecution. 

Mr. Attorney, after opening the 
caſe, ſtated the nature of the eri. 
dence he was inſtructed to lay he. 


witneſs he called was | 
Anne Cradock. She ſaid fhe 
knew the priſoner at the bar for 
upwards of 30 years; that, in 


was ſervant, were in London ; that 


accompanied her aunt down to 
Hampſhire, where Mrs. Hanmer 
reſided, at a Mr, Merrill's ; that, 
in a few days, there being races at 
Wincheſter, the lady with her aunt 
went there, where ſhe firſt ſaw Mr. 
Hervey, then a lieutenant in the 
navy ; that that interview gave 
birth -to a marriage, which took 
place between them on the 4th of 
Auguſt the ſame year, in Launce- 
ſton chapel, in ſaid county, at 
which ſhe herſelf was preſent; 
that every precaution was taken to 
render 1t as private as poſſible, on 
account of the then ſituation of 
the parties; that Mr. Hervey in a 


and the priſoner at the bar coha- 
bited as man and wife, repaired 
aboard Admiral Danxers's fleet, 
then deſtined for the Eaft-Indies; 
that a Mr. Mountney, the lady's 
aunt, Mrs. Hanmer, and Mr. Mer- 
ril, were preſent at the marnage; 
that ſhe the witneſs afterwards 
came to live with the priſoner, and 
that ſhe told her ſhe had a child 
by Mr, Hervey, and ts 
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take her out one day in the Prince's 
coach to Chelſea, where the child 
was at nurſe, to ſhew him to her, 
obſerving at the ſame time, that 
the child was extremely like Mr. 

ervey, the father; that the even- 
ing appointed for that purpoſe, the 


lady informed the witneſs, that 


the child had died in the mean 
time, and was buried at Chelſea. 
On croſs examination ſhe ſaid, ſhe 
never ſaw the child ; that the mar- 


rige was performed late at night, 


ſhe could not tell the hour; that 
the only light in the church was a 
wax taper, placed in the bowl of 
Mr. Mountney's hat; that ſhe never 
ſaid ſhe expected any advantage 
from the event of the trial, Be- 
ing aſked by Lord ure if 


ſhe had not received a letter from 


ſome perſon, promiſing a reward 
relative to the evidence which ſhe 
might give in this trial? ſhe ſaid 


ſhe had, from one Foſſard, a ſtable- 
keeper in Piccadilly; and that, on 


recetving this letter, ſhe ſhewed it 


to a Mr. Harding; that he pro- 
poſed to communicate the contents 
of it to Mr, Hervey ; that, after 
many converſations and meſſages 
between Mr, Hervey, Mr. Harding, 
andthe witneſs, ſhe received a letter 
from Mr. Harding, who defired 
her, as from Mr, Hervey, to keep 
it ſate, That the letter contained 
a promile of a ſinecure place. Ad- 
Journed, | 

On Saturday morning the pcers 
met again, when Ann Cradock 
underwent a further examination. 
The Lords Derby, Hilliborough 
Buckinghamſhire, &c. putting va. 
T100s queſtions to her reſpecting her 
preſent ſituation — her future de- 
pendence ; — whether ſhe was pro- 
miſled any ſum by the proſecutor, 
U ne pave ſuch teſtimony as would 


convict the lady at the bar, &c. 


— to all which ſhe gave rather 


evaſive anſwers, but at laſt con- 
feſſed the agency employed to 


offer her pecuniary terms, if ſhe 


would appear againſt the priſoner. 
Cæſar Hawkins, Eſq; Serjeant 
Surgeon, being next called upon, 
begged to be informed, whether 
he was bound to diſcloſe converſa- 
tion imparted to him confiden- 
tially, and in the way of his pro- 
feſſion. 3 
Lord Mansfield. My Lords, it 
is the duty of the witneſs to give 
every information in his power to 


this court, touching the matter in 


queſtion. | 

 Czfar Hawkins, Eſq; had known 
her Grace for many years, he be- 
lieved 30— Had heard of a mar- 


Triage between her and Mr. Her- 
vey, which was mentioned to him 


by both of them before Mr. Her- 
vey went laſt to ſea—that there 


was a child, as he believes, of that 


marriage — was in the room, at 
her Grace's defire, when the boy 
was born, and faw it once after- 
wards before it died — was ſent for 
by Mr. Hervey after his return 
from ſea, and defired by him to 


wait upon the priſoner with pro- 


poſals reſpecting a divorce ; but 


that her Grace refuſed to liſten to 


any terms—that ſeveral meſſages 


paſſed on this point.—That ſome 


time after her Grace frequently 
honoured his wife with a viſit, and 


told him one day at his own houſe, 


that ſhe had inſtituted a jactitation 


ſuit in the Commons againſt Mr. 
Hervey; that, another time when 


ſhe came, ſhe was very gfave, and 
deſired him to withdraw with her 
into the next room ; where ſhe 


told him ſhe was very unhappy ; 


for that at Doctors Commons they 
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had tendered her an oath, which 
ſhe had long dreaded they would, 


to ſwear ſhe was not married, 
which ſhe would not do: — but, 


not long after, upon another viſit, 


told him, that ſhe had obtained 
a ſentence, which was irrevo- 
cable, unleſs in ſo many days 


Mr. Hervey took ſome certain 


mode, which ſhe did not expect he 
would, On hearing this, the wit- 
neſs aſked how ſhe got over the 
oath? She replied, that the mat- 
ter of the marriage was ſo blended 
with ſuch a number, of falſities, 
that ſhe could eaſily reconcile it to 
her conſcience, particularly as the 
ceremony was ſo ſcrambling and 
ſhabby a buſineſs, that-ſhe might 
as ſafely ſwear ſhe was not married 
as that ſhe was. 

Council. Was there no bond 
for a ſum or ſums of money paſſed 
between them to your knowledge 
on this occaſion ?— Not any, — 
Were not you a truſtee to ſuch 
bond? Never. | 

The Duke of Grafton and ſe- 


yeral other peers put many queſ- 


tions to him relative to the child 
whether he believed it to be the 
lady's at the bar? — To which he 
anſwered in the affirmative, Whe- 
ther he knew the child was really 
dead ?— Could not ſay; was only 
informed ſo by the noble priſoner, 
Lord Barrington was next called 
upon and worn. He was aſked, 
whether he knew any thing of a 
marriage between the lady at the 


bar and Mr. Hervey, now Earl of 


Briſtol. He defired to be excuſed 
anſwering that queſtion, as it would 
be betraying private converſation, 
which as a man of honour and a 
gentleman, he could never conſent 
to. 


Lord Mansfield obſerved, that 


houſe. 
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he was now before a court of cr 
minal judicature ; that he Way M 
obliged to give any teſtimony by 
what might be deemed legal eri 
dence ; but, as far as the queſtion 
related to matter of legal evidence 
he was obliged to anſwer, | 

Lord Camden, the Dyke of 
Mancheſter, Lord Radnor, and &. 
vera! other lords contended, thy 
his lordſhip was bound to anſyy 
at all events, as he was upon hi 
oath ; therefore his lordſhip waz 
called on by Lord Radnor to a. 
ſwer the queſtion, Whether be 
knew any thing of a marriage he. 
tween the priſoner at the bar and 
Mr. Hervey ? But he again de. 
clined to anſwer it. 

A motion of adjournment wy 


then made by Lord Radnor, and 


agreed to, and their Lordſhips ac. 
cordingly adjourned to their own 
About five o'clock, their 
Lordſhips returned, when the 
Lord High Steward addreſſed tle 
witneſs to the following effect: 
* Lord Viſcount Barrington, it 
is the opinion of their Lordſhips 
that you ſhall anſwer all ſuch quel- 
tions as may be put to you, re- 
ſpecting what you know relative to 
the marriage between the priſoner } 
at the bar and Mr. Hervey,” 
Lord Viſcount Barrington, My 
Lords, I am ſorry to give thi 
houſe a moment's unneceſſary trol- 
ble; yet I muſt again repeat, | 


have ſtill my doubts, Whether! 


can in honour anſwer any ſuch 
queſtion, as that now put to me by 
the noble Lord; however, as J en- 


tertain a leſs opinion of my oun 


judgment than that of others, | 
beg your Lordſhips will permit ms 


to put a queſtion to the learned 


counſel — Whether, if I do nt 
give an anſwer to theſe queſtions 


dall be guilty of perjury ? [Here 
E r. arr General whiſpered 
« his ear. ] —My Lords, the Sol- 
ciror-General has informed me, 
bat, by the oath I have taken, I 
im bound to give evidence; I am 
berefore under the direction of 
he Houſe ; and beg pardon of your 
Lordſhips for having given the 
durt ſo much trouble. EE? 
Duke of Richmond, If I un- 
derſtand any thing of the buſineſs 
of this Houſe, no law queſtion 
notwithſtanding his Lordſhip's 
nice conſcience) is ever to be put 
do the counſel at the bar, but to 
the Houſe, who only are to decide 
ppon it; or, it they find it expe- 
dient, they take the opinion of the 
judges : — However, that being 
now unneceſſary, I would aſk the 
noble Lord a queſtion or two.— 
Here his Grace and the Earl of 
Radnor aſked him a few queſtions ; 
bis anſwer to which only proved, 
that he had heard Mr. Hervey and 
the lady at the bar ſay, that they 
were married, and that there was 
a child, the iſſue of that marriage; 
but that he did not know either, of 
his own knowledge. e 
The officer from Doctors Com- 
mons was next examined, to prove 
that the lady at the bar and the 
late Duke of Kingſton were mar- 
ned in February 1769, by a li- 
cence from the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. | IC | 
To prove the certificate of the 
marriage, a gentleman from the 
Chancellor's court, of the dio- 


to prove the regular entry of 
It, GE OE Eg 
| The court roſe at ſeven o'clock, 
and adjourned: to the chamber of 
Parliament; after which their 
Lordſhips adjourned to their own 


cle of Wincheſter, was produced 
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houſes, till ten o'clock on Monday 
morning, when the buſineſs again 
commenced, with the examination 
of ſeveral witneſſes in behalf of the 
Ducheſs of Kingſton. WO 
Mrs. Pritchard was called to in- 
validate the teſtimony of Ann Cra- 
dock. She depoſed, that the ſaid 
Aun Cradock had frequently de- 
clared in her preſence, that ſhe 
expected a conſiderable fortune, in 
caſe the event of the proſecution 
ſhould prove unfavourable to the 
Ducheſs of Kingſton. Mrs. 
Pritchard further declared, that 
this ſame evidence, Cradock, had, 
at various times confeſſed, ſhe did 
not hear a ſyllable of the marriage 
ceremony performed. 
The evidence being finally cloſed, 
the Ducheſs of Kingſton read her 
defence to the court, ſtated the facts 
alledged againſt her, and endea- 
voured to invalidate them by argu- 
ments of the ſtrongeſt nature. If 
ihe had been culpable, whom had 
ſhe to blame for that culpability ? 
The crime charged in the indict- 
ment, was an offence againſt the 
law. Care had been taken through- 


out the whole of the proceſs in the 
Eccleſiaſtical Court, that no offence 


ſhould be committed againſt the 
law. Had ſhe not conceived 
that an eccleſiaſtical ſentence, in 
a jactitation cauſe like this, was 
equivalent to a divorce, as to all 


purpoſes of a ſecond marriage, ſhe 


never would have intermarried 
with the Duke of Kingſton. Her 
Grace had endeavoured to obtain 
the beſt advice on the ſubject. The 
beſt advice ſhe could obtain au- 


thoriſed her marriage. Thus ſanc- 


tioned in the commiſſion of a deed, 
could that be conſtrued into a crime 
which the Eccleſiaſtical Court had 
authoriſed? If ſuch was indeed 
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the caſe, the Ducheſs had only to 
lament, that ſhe had been guided 
by falſe lights, hung out to allure 
the ignorant into the paths of de- 
ception. 
Silence being proclaimed, the 
Sollicitor-General ſtated the ſeve- 
ral facts in the order in which 
they had been proved; and, 
forbearing to enlarge a tittle on 


the charge, he left their Lord- 


ſhips to ſubſtantiate, by their ver- 
dict, the criminality or innocence 
of the deed. | 

The Lords adjourned totheCham- 
ber of Parliament, and, after their 
return to the hall, the Lord High 


Steward put to each Lord the fol- 


lowing queſtion : 
How ſays your Lordſhip? Is 
the Lady at the bar guilty of the 


felony whercof ſhe ſtands indifted, 


or not guilty ?* 1 
The numbers having been count- 


ed, the Ducheſs of Kingſton was 


called to the bar, and informed, 
by the Lord High Steward, that 
the Lords had, by their ſuffrages, 
pronounced her to be- GUILT V. 

The priſoner claimed her privi- 
lege of peerage, which gave riſe 
to a laboured ſpeech of the Attor- 
ney-General, wherein he attempt 
ed to prove, that, although Peers 
were, by ſtatute, exempt from cor- 


poral puniſhment for clergyable 


offences, yet Peereſſes had not the 
leaſt title to the ſame exemption. 
Meſlrs. Wallace and Mansfield 
r ; 
The Attorney-General defended 
his former poſition, and the Lords 
adjourned to the Chamber of Par- 
liament to debate on the matter, 


On their return, the priſoner was 


called to the bar, and the Lord 
High Steward announced it to be 
the ſenſe of the Houſe, * that the 
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Ducheſs ſhould be allowed the pri» | 
vilege ſhe had claimed.” By con- 
ſequence, as a Peereſs, ſhe could 
endure no kind of corporal punih. 
niſhment, and was diſcharged on 
this condition, that ſhe paid her 


fees. 


Notice being then given that th 
Lord High Sende b co 
was at an end, he roſe, and hroke 


his white ſtaff ; and proclamation 


was made, ordering every perſon 
to depart, and repair quietly home 
in God's peace and the King's 
peace. 8 

The counſel for the proſecution | 
were, the Attorney and Solicitor- 
General; Dr. Harris, Serjeant 
Walker, Mr. Maddock, Mr. Dun- 
ning, and Mr, Hargrave; with | 
Mr. Roger Altham, as Proctor. 
For the Ducheſs of Kingſton, the 
counſel - were, Dr. Calvert, Dr. 


* . Mr. Wallace, Mr. Mans- 
fie 


d, Serjeant Davy, Mr. Cox, 


Mr. Leigh, Mr. Buller, and Mr. 


Hardinge; with Mr. Biſhop, as } 

Proctor. | 8 

4 ſhort Review of Mr. Gatrick! 
Theatrical Reign, with ſome Par- 


ticulars of the former Part of bit 
Lift, Ce. 


R. Garrick is the ſon of an | 
officer of rank in the amy. 


He was born at Hereford, in the } 


year 1717. After receiving a very 
liberal and polite education, he 
engaged in commerce, as a wine- | 
merchant, in which purſuit he 
continued for ſome years; but, 
not meeting with the ſucce!s he 
expected, he declined it; when, 
being perſuaded by his friends he 
had uncommon abilities for the 


ſtage, he appeared the firſt time in 


| public 
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public at the theatre 1n Goodman's- 
felds, in the character of Ri- 
chard III. when he met with ſuch 


uncommon applauſe, as convinced 


him his friends had not flattered 


tim, This was in 1740, and he 


ſoon after quitted that part of the 
down for the more polite circle of 
Covent-garden, where he played 
to crowded houſes, and in every 
character received additional ap- 
plauſe. His merits, as an actor, 
in almoſt every walk, are ſo uni- 
verſal, that it would be needleſs to 
enter into a detail of them here. 
[reland, as well as England, ha- 
ving borne witneſs of his excel- 
lencies. Nevertheleſs, it muſt, in 
juſtice, be acknowledged, in ſome 
particular parts he has had his r1- 
vals, if not his ſuperiors. Mr. 
Barry, in Othello, ſurpaſſed Mr. 
Garrick ; in Romeo, it was a nice 
competition for many ſucceſſive 
nights ; but the elegance of Mr. 
Barry's figure, at that time, ſeem- 
ed to preponderate the ſcale in his 
favour, Mr. Powell's Jaffier, and 
bis Caſtalio, it was judged by 
many Mr. Garrick could not reach. 
Weſton was, perhaps, the beſt 
derub that ever appeared upon any 
| ſtage; and his Abel Drugger was 
pronounced, by the dramatic con- 
noiſſeurs, nearly upon a par with 
Roſcius's. But then Mr. Garrick's 
univerſality rendered him ſuperior 
to any performer the writer of this 
article ever ſaw, or probably ever 
will ſee; and he can make no 
compariſons but from hearſay, be- 
tween him anda Betterton, aBooth, 
a Wilks, &c, | | | 
In the year 1747 he commenced 
Joit-patentee (with the late Mr. 
Lacey) and chief manager of 
Drury. lane Theatre. About the 
lane time, he married the amiable 


1237 
and accompliſhed Signiera Vio- 
letti, who was poſſeſſed of a 
very eaſy fortune. This lady had 
danced upon the ſtage, but had re- 
tired from it for ſome time, to be 
the companion of the Counteſs of 
Burlington, who made her this 
ample proviſion upon her mar- 
yg „ 5 : | 
We are now to conſider Mr. Gar- 
rick as a manager, and his conduct 
in this reſpect has not eſcaped 
from many ſevere animadverſions. 
He has often hit the taſte of the 
town, but has ſometimes miſtaken 
the ſenſe of the people. His ill- 
timed repreſentation of the Chineſe 
Feſtival, juſt at the breaking out 
of the laſt war, had the effect that 
moſt unprejudiced people thought; 
the galleries and pit took the alarm 
at ſuch a number of foreigners be- 
ing imported upon the occaſion; 
and though all national prejudices 
ſhould be laid aſide, eſpecially in 
our amuſements, yet they failed not 
to prevail upon this occaſion, 
greatly to Mr. Garrick's detri- 
ment. However, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that this gentleman 
has conſtantly ſtudied to pleaſe the 
town, ſpared no expence to effect 
it, and has generally ſucceeded. 
If the erroneous taſte of the public 
has induced him to run into ſome 
abſurdities, it was to gray their 
vitiated palates, which could not 
be pleaſed with rational entertain- 
ments. Had they been diſliked, 
they would have been damned; 
but, as they met with applauſe, 
this is the ſureſt teſt of their ſuit- 
ing the genius of the times, 
In conſidering this gentleman as 
a writer, we muſt allow him con- 
ſiderable merit; and although 
moſt - of his dramatic pieces are 
imitations from the French, he has 
5 always 
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always geen ſuch a novel turn of 
wits humour, and character, that 
they are far ſuperior to the home- 
ſpun manufactures of our modern 
writers. His Lethe, Lying Va- 
let, Guardian, &c. are undenia- 
ble proofs of this aſſertion. His 


Judicious alterations of many old 


plays have alſo evinced his taſte 
and delicacy. His prologues have 
conftantly met with univerſal ap- 
probation—but there is one poe- 
_ rica] piece, which has been gene- 
rally aſcribed to him, and which he 
has never denied, that will do 
immortal honour to his pen; this 
is the Ode on the Death of the late 
S «be 
Mr. Garrick may, upon the 
whole, be conſidered as a phzno- 
menon of this age ; and, in the 
collected character of actor, author, 
and the agreeable companion, we, 
B «© ne'er ſhall look upon 
his like again.” Town and Coun- 
fry Magazine. See our Poetry for 
laſt year, p. 199. 18 


Heads of an Act paſſed on the 23d of 
May, 1776, being the laſt Day of 
_ the laſt Seſſion of Parliament, for 

the Relief of Inſolvent Debtors, 


THIS act extends itſelf only 
1 to perſons who are not in- 
debied to any one creditor in a 
greater ſum than 1000l. and who 
hall ſarrender up, on oath, all 
their property and effects for the 
benefit of their creditors in gene- 
ral; after which, their perſons, 
and perſonal effects, which they 
may in future acquire, are te be 
for ever free from all claims or de- 
mands, on account of debts con- 
tracted before the twenty - ſecond 
day of January laſt; but all future 
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acquiſitions of real property of 
money in the funds, are ſubjſecte 


to the claims of their ſeveral cre. | 
ditors. | 1 8 


Thoſe entitled to the benefit of 
this act are, FEY | 
I. Perfons arreſted for debt, and 
held to bail, on or before the firſt 
day of January laſt, who ſhall ſur. 
render themſelves to prifon, on or 
before the twenty-fixth day of June 
A 5 | 
II. Perſons who were arreſted 
for debt on or before the twenty. 
ſecond day of January laſt, and 
have remained ever fince in the 
actual cuſtody of the keeper of one 


of his Majeſty's priſons ; croyn 
debtors excepted. + 


III. Fugitives for debt, who 
were actually beyond ſea on the 


twenty-fecond day of January lat, 


and who ſhall farrender themſelves 
within fourteen days next imme. 


_ ately after their landing in Eng- 


land to the keeper of the King's: 
bench, Marſhalſea, or Fleet pri. 
ſons, or to the keeper of the pri- 


_ ſon of any diſtrict, in which they 
laſt dwelt, for the ſpace of fit 


months before they abſconded, | 
But no diſcharge can be granted to | 
fugitives after the firſt day of Au- 
guſt, one thouſand ſeven hundred 


and ſeventy-eight. 


IV. Commiſion or Warrant Of. 
ficers, in his Majefty's ſea or land 
ſervice, now upon the full or half. 
ay lift, who, for fear of arrelts, 
8 taken ſhelter in privileged 
places, or who have been thrown 
into jail, and are not under the 


deſcription of thoſe perſons who 


can take benefit by the other pio. 
viſions of this act, are to be con- 
ſidered as fugitives, and equally 
entitled to the benefit of this att; 


provided they furrender themlelves 


on or before the twenty-fixth Go 


x 
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of June next, to the keeper of any 
of his Majeſty's priſons, in the 
manner preſcribed for fugitive 
debtors returning from foreign 
arts, 3 | 
V. Perſons, againſt whom com- 
| miſions of bankruptcy have been 
iſſued on or before the twenty- 
ſecond day of January laſt, and 
who are now in priſon for debt 
only (not contumacy), or who are 
now ſecreting themſelves for fear of 
their creditors; or perſons who 
were in priſon for debt on the 
twenty-ſecond day of January laſt, 
and againſt whom commiſſions of 
bankruptcy have been ſince award- 
ed, may ſummon their plaintiffs 
before one of the Judges of the 
court wherein the proceſs iſſued, 
on which they are or may be de- 
tained, or (if ſuch Judge live at a 
diſtance) before any Juſtice of the 
peace; and, on the plaintiff's not 


appearing, or not provin 5 that ſuch 
bankrupts have concealed any part 
of their eſtate or effects, or have 
not duly conformed themſelves to 
the laws now in force Je bank - 


rupts, ſuch Judge or Juſtice ſhall 
diſcharge them on their taking an 
oath that the cauſe of action aroſe 
previous to the ifluing of the com- 
miſſion againſt them, and cauſing 
common appearance to be ee 
for them, where neceſſary, in 
every ſuch ſuit. ARE 

VI. Bankrupts againſt whom 
commiſiions have been iſſued on or 
before the twenty-ſecond day of 
January laſt, having fully con- 
tormed to the bankrupt laws now 
in being, and not having been 
commitied to priſon for any act of 
contumacy, &c. may, if their 
creditors perſiſt in refuſing their 
certiſicates after the expiration of 


welre months, apply to the Lord 


Chancellor, who, on the report of 
the Commiſſioners, has a diſcreti- 
onary power to order an advertiſe- 
ment to be inſerted in the Gazette 
for the allowance of the certificates 
of ſuch bankrupts, in the ſame man- 


ner, and to the ſame effect, as if 


they had been ſigned. by four-fifths 
in number and value of their cre- 
ditors. | . 

To prevent impoſitions, the dif- 
ferent gaolers are immediately, af- 


ter the paſſing this act, to give in 


to the Juſtices of the peace, at 
their firſt or ſecond General Quar- 
ter Seſſions, an alphabetical liſt of 
the priſoners who were confined in 
their ſeveral gaols for debt on the 
22d day of January laſt, or ſince that 
date, under the terms and conditi- 


ons of this Act, with the time when 


charged, and at whoſe ſuit. Theſe 


liſts to be ſworn to and ſubſcribed 
in court, and to remain in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Clerk of the Peace; 


and three copies of the ſeveral liſts 
are to be fixed up in the moſt con- 


ſpicuous parts of the different pri- 


ſons. And the gaoler is further to 
make oath, that the perſons whoſe 
names are inſerted in the ſaid lifts, 


have not, to his knowledge, cauſed 
themſelves to be arreſted with a 
view to obtain the benefit of this 


AR, or reſided out of the priſon 
with his privity ſince thetr commit- 
ment, | a | Re 
And that the creditors of per- 
ſons who intend to take the benefit 
of this Act, may have proper no- 


tice of their ſaid intention, they 


are obliged to publiſh three ſeveral 
notices (in the London Gazette, if 
they are confined in London, or 
within the bills of mortality ; or, 
if they are confined in the coun- 
try, in ſome news-paper publiſhed 
near the place where they are ſo in 
cuſtody), 
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cuſtody), containing their names, 
trades, occupations, and two laſt 
places of abode, (if ſo many) of 
each perſon, and mentioning ſuch 
notice in each Gazette, or news- 
paper, to be the Fir, Second, or 
Third notice, according to the or- 
der of publiſhing them ; the firſt to 
be inſerted at leaſt thirty days, and 
the third at leaſt ten days before 
the ſeſſions, at which they propoſe 
to apply for their diſcharge, For 
- publiſhing each notice, two-pence 
only is to be paid by any ſuch pri- 
ſoner. And every ſuch notice is 
to be ſigned by the priſoner, and 
counterſigned by the gaoler. 
And, for the better information 
of creditors, a ſchedule of every 
ſuch debtor's eſtate is to be deli- 
vered to the gaoler for their inſpec- 
tion, previous to the publication of 
the notices, and ſuch delivery ſpe- 
cified in the firſt notice; and if it 
ſhould be made to appear, at the 
ſaid ſeſſions, that any priſoner 
ſhould have negleQed to deliver 
ſuch ſchedule to the gaoler, he ſhall 
be remanded o priſon by the 
| Juſtices, until the above directions 
are complied with, _ 
The gaoler is obliged to atteſt 
each priſoner's ſignature to his 
| ſchedule, and give the priſoner a 
duplicate thereof; and is alſo to 
give a copy to any creditor who 
may deſire it, under a penalty of 
20l. | 
Priſoners who want to procure 


their diſcharge, are to apply by 


petition to any of the Juſtices of 
the peace within whoſe juriſdiction 
they are confined, and deliver in 
with their petitions the ſchedules of 
their eſtates, to which they are to 
ſwear at the enſuing firſt or ſecond 
quarter- ſeſſions; upon which the 
Juſtice is to direct a warrant, un- 


APPENDIX. TO 


thereof, and without any fraud or 


der his hand and ſeal, to the $þ,. 
riff or keeper of the priſon, re. 
quiring them to be brought up, f. 
ter the expiration of ten days, |, 
the ſaid ſeſſions, with the warrants 
of their detainer, and copies of the 
cauſes with which they are charged 
which warrants of the Juſtice al 
Sheriffs and gaolers are obliged 9 
obey; and if any Juſtice ſhall neg- 
lect to tranſmit the ſchedules of 
ſuch priſoners to the Clerk of the 
Peace, for the inſpection of credi. 
tors, within ten days after he ſhall 
have received it, he is to forfeit 
ten pounds ; one molety to 90 to 
the party who proſecutes for the 
ſame, and the other to the poor of 
the pariſh where the offence ſhall 
be committed, + Rs 

When the priſoners are brought 
up for their diſcharge, they are to | 
make oath of the time of their con- 
finement, or ſurrender, and that 
they have been ever ſince in actuil 
cuſtody in the priſon or liberties 


colluſion whatſoever ; and that the 
ſchedules delivered in by them re- 
ſpectively, contain, to the beſt of 
their knowledge, a perfect account 
and diſcovery of their eſtates and 
effects, real and perſonal, except 
wearing-apparel and bedding for 
themſelves and families, working 
tools and neceſſary implements, to- 
gether with a ſum of money not 
exceeding forty ſhillings, and thele 
in the whole not exceeding the 
value of twenty pounds, each. 

The ſeveral ſchedules are to be 
then ſubſcribed by them reſpectiie- 
ly in the preſence of the Juſtices in 
open ſeſſion, and ſhall be lodge 
with the Clerk of the Peace for the 
examination of the creditors ; and. 
to exhibit the ſame to any creditor, 
or his attorney, on payment 4 


. 
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one ſhilling, and give a copy 
thereof (not on ſtamped paper) at 
ſix-pence a ſheet, or forfeit ten 
pounds and treble coſts, one moiety 
to the poor, the other to the pro- 
ſecutor. 3 
At the requeſt of a creditor the 
court may examine the gaoler, or 


any under officer of a priſon, on 


oath, touching any thing contain- 
ed in any of the oaths preſcribed 
by this Act; and if the oath taken 
by any priſoner in open court fhall 
not be diſproved by good teſtimo- 
ny, the court is to diſcharge him, 
on his paying a fee of one ſhilling 
to the gaoler. TD 
Inſolvents diſcharged under this 


Act, convicted of perjury in any 


dath therein directed to be taken, 
ſhall be adjudged felons, and 
ſuffer death without benefit of 
clergy. | : 
The eſtate and effects of pri- 
ſoners upon their diſcharge to be 
veſted in the Clerks of the Peace, 
and their ſucceſſors, who are to 


make over the ſame to aſſignees to 


be named by the court, for which 
they ſhall be paid two ſhillings.— 
The aſſignees are impowered to ſue 


in their names for the infolvent's 


eſtate, or execute any truſt or 
power for the priſoner, whoſe real 
eſtate they are to make ſale of, and 


make a dividend of the purchaſe- 


money within three months, firſt 


making up their accounts, and ve- 


rifying them upon oath, | 
Thirty days notice to be given 


of making a dividend, and no per- 


ſons are to receive any ſhare until 
their debts ate proved and allowed 
by the court. The ſurplus, if 


any, of the inſolvent's eftate to be 


paid to him. . 
If there ſhould be any omiſſion 
in the inſolvent's ſchedule, his 
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creditors are not to ſuffer thereby: 
and no ſuit in equity can be com- 
menced but by conſent of the ma- 
Jority of them in number and va- 
1 

No aſſignment of the inſolvent 
can affect prior mortgages ; and 
the e in priſoners of leaſing 
lands are to be veſted in the a 
ſignees. ee e 


Fugitives intending to ſurren- 
der, and previouſly arreſted, are 
not thereby excluded from the be- 
nefit of this AQ. | 


But perſons who have defrauded 


their creditors by taking up goods, 
money, of ſecurities, under falſe 


pretences, are poſitively excluded 
from any benefit, if the ſame be 
proved to the ſatisfaction of the 
Jaſtices in ſeſſion. Thoſe alſo are 
excepted who ſhall be found to have 
ſold or aſſigned any part of thei 
property with intent to defrau 
their creditors; 1 5 
The diſcharge of a priſoner is 
no acquittal to his partners or ſure- 


GS, Ha 
 Gaolers making falſe entries in 
their priſon books or lifts, to for- 
feit gool, with treble coſts. _ 

Every creditor has a right to de- 
mand an interview with his debtor 
1n priſon, who, if he ſhall refuſe 
to tell the name and abode of the 
perſon at whoſe ſuit he is detained, 
ſhall be excluded the benefit of 


Every cteditot who ſhall oppoſe 
a priſoner's diſcharge, ſhall allow 
the priſoner 38. Gd. of 45, per 
week, in default of which for one 
fortnight, he may obtain a diſ- 
„„ ORR pate wag wal 
Perſons owing more than t6oo!; 


to one perſon, may obtain the be- 
nefit of this Act, if they can pro- 


cure ſuch creditor's conſent. Gr if 
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tion: and if 
ſhould refuſe to act, others are to 


. 
o 


the debt was incurred by being 
ſureties for others, and that it be 
proved to the ſatisfaction of the 
court, that the priſoners had never 


applied any part of the money or 


property obtained on that ſecurity 


to their own uſe. 


Twenty per cent. is allowed for 


the diſcovery of any part of an in- 


ſolvent's eſtate, not ſet forth in the 
ſchedule delivered, provided ſuch 


diſcovery be made within twelve 
months; and perſons convicted of 
concealing any part of an infol- 


vent's eftate, are to forfeit 100l. 
with double the value of the eſtate 
or effects. | 


Diſcharges fraudulently obtain- 


ed are declared to be void to all 

intents and purpoſes. — 
Aſſignees, with the conſent of a 

majority of the creditors, may 


compound debts, and ſubmit any 


diſpute Tang thereto to arbitra- 
the heirs of aſſignees 


be appointed, and a freſh aſſign- 


ment executed by the Clerk of the 


Peace, as if no former one had 
been made. Aſſignees complained 
againſt for fraud, „ 
or miſbehaviour, are to be ſum- 
moned before the Juſtices in gene- 
ral quarter ſeſſion, who are to make 
ſuch order thereupon as they ſhall 
„ | 1 

Where mutual credit has been 
given, the balance is to be ſtated 


and allowed. 


Pꝛiſoners on proceſs ont of 
courts of conſcience are to have the 
benefit 'of this Act; alſo perſons 
confined only for their fees. 

But perſons who have taken the 
benefit of any Inſolvent Act within 


eight years cannot receive any be- 


nefit from this Act; unleſs they 
can produce a certificate ſigned by 


ele} 6.4% e 


a proper officer, fetting forth that 
they are enliſted to ſerve in his 
Majeſty's ſea or land fervice. 
There is a particular clauſe in 
favour of a lunatic now in the 
King's-bench priſon, whoſe cal 
does not come within the defcrip- 
tion of thoſe who are generally eu- 
titled to their diſcharge under this 
8 | | 
This Act is not to extend to that 
part of Great Britain called Scot- 
land. „ 


„ 
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Remarkable Addreſs of the preſet 
Governors and Directors of the 
Poor of the Pariſh of Saint An- 
drew Holborn above the Bars, 
and Saint George the Martyr, i 
the County of Middleſex, united, 
to the Inhabitants of ſaid Pariſh, 
inſerted to ſhew the great Advan- 
tages likely to accrue to both rich 
and poor, by the formers placing 
the latter in able and honeft Handi. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 
TX 7E think it expedient to ſub. 
VYY mit to your inſpection the 
under-ſtated accompt for the lf 
four years, by which it evidently 
appears, that a ſum not exceeding 
4000l. per annum during the time 
we have been in the direction, has 
been found ſufficient for the main. 
tenance and ſupport of the Poor df 
theſe pariſhes; inftead of 5550, 
per annum, the average ſum raiſed 
for the preceding eight yer, 
And there is no doubt, ſhould the 
preſent plan of management be 
continued, that the Poor's Rate 
will be ſtill lower. 
Wo connot paſs over in filenc 
the extraordinary aſſiſtance we har 
Teceived from two gentlemen, 
(Mellrs. Adkins and Criſpin) 9 
n 


nnn... 


by their unwearied application to 
the buſineſs of theſe pariſhes, and 
their practical knowledge thereof, 
have Fea greatly inftrumental in 
redeeming us, ſo ſpeedily, from a 
weight of taxes, annually increa- 
ſing; and in bringing about this 
long-wiſhed-for reformation, (ſo 
honourable to themſelves, and be- 
neficial to us all) your poor in 
particular are at leaſt as well ſup- 
plied with wholeſome food, and 
every other neceſſary as hereto- 
fore. — The children are ſent into 
the country in ſtrict conformity to 
the act of parliament, the tradeſ- 
men's bills are regularly paid 
quarterly—and all this 15 done for 
15501, per annum leſs than the ſum 
annually raiſed during the ma- 
nagement of the late directors, 
viz, from the year 1767 to the 
year 1775; notwithſtanding pro- 
viſions and every other article is, 
on an average, at leaſt as dear as 
during that period beiides pay- 
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ing off a debt contracted to the 
amount of 31771, | 

By examining the pariſh books 
(which are daily open to the in- 


ſpection of every houſekeeper) it 


will appear, moſt clearly, that 
theſe pariſhes ſuſtained a loſs of 
upwards of 12000]. during the 
time of the late direction; and that 
the preſent Governors and Direc- 
tors have, in the two. years you 
have intruſted them with the ma- 
nagement, paid off the above 
debt, and reduced the Poor's Rate 
from 3s. in the pound to 1s, qd, 


For your further ſatisfaction we 
are happy we can inform you, that 


there is not the leaſt doubt but 
Is. 6d, will be ſufficient at the cloſ: 
of the preſent year, 
Weit, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Ycur moſt humble Servants, 


The Preſent GOVERNORS and 


DIRECT ORS of the POOR, 


State of Overſeers Accompts in the Four following Years, 
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Some Account of the public Trials 
made by David Hartley, Eg; 
Member of Parliament for King- 

fon upon Hull, zo ewince the 
I Hicacy of a new, cheap, and 
ealy Meihed invented by him, FA 
preſervins Houjes, Ships, 
built with the moſt combajſt; ble Ma- 
terials, from Fire; wwith the Pro- 
eeedings of the Lord-Mayor, Al- 
dermen, and Commons, of the City 
of Londen, in Common Council 

_ eſembled, relative thereto, &c. 


| FIRE, we need not obſerve, is 


an element of ſo fierce a na- 


ture, that there is no playing with 


it, without the utmoſt danger; fo 


that every experiment tried by it, 


as an agent, or upon it, as a ſub- 
jet, may be truly filed an Zxpe- 
ri mentum Periculoſum; that is, in 
the language of Medicine, an ex- 
periment not to be tried with im- 
punity. One wonld, therefore, 
de apt to imagine, that even a 
ſingle trial of any one method to 
check its fury, might, on proving 
ſucceſsful, be pronounced equally 
decifive. But the greateſt men are 
ſo far from being arrogant, that 
they jeldom do themſelves common 
zuſtice in their own eſtimation ; 
and, perhaps, the truth of this 
maxim never ſhone forth more 
conſpicucus, than in the caſe of 
Mr. Hartley, 
his equaliy grand, uſeful, and 
tingular, invention. Though con- 
vinced, in his own mind, that he 
could not make it, either as bene- 
ficial to himſelf, as he had a right 


to expect, or as advantageous to 
_ mankind, 


as his benevolence 


prompted him to wiſh, unleſs he 
could retain the fole property in 
it, and, of courſe, the ſole ma- 
nagement of it, for ſome unuſual 
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with regard to this 


length of time, he, with a ſpirit 
which muſt ever do him the great. 
eſt honour, took as much pains, 
and · ſpent as much money, to ob. 
tain that favour, if we may be al. 
lowed to call it one, as the ere 
dieſt adventurer in the needieſt cir- 
cumſtances, on the one hand, or 
the moſt patriot Prince, with the 
moſt princely fortune, on the other, 
might be fuppoſed willing to ſub. 
mit to. He built a houſe, three 
ſtories high, with two large rooms 
on a floor, on Wimbledon Com. 
mon, and tried no fewer than ſix 


experiments upon this houſe, for 


the ſatisfaction of the Public in ge- 
neral, and thoſe great bodies in 
particular, including his Majeſty, 
whoſe approbation was requiſite 
for his obtaining an extenſion of 
the term, to which royal patents 
are limited by law ; and whoſe ex- 
ample beſides might be ſerviceable 
to induce the bulk of the people to 
open their eyes to their own good. 

The firſt of theſe views, Mr. 
Hartley has already, with. no leſs 
honour to the legiſlature than to 
himſelf, perfectly ſucceeded in; 
and we hope he will, ere long, 
equally ſucceed in the ſecond. But, 
conſidering the nature of our work, 
it would ill become ns to conhne 


_ ourſelves to ſuch barren things as 


hopes, or even vows, on the oc- 
cation, We think ourſelves bound 
to contribute all in our little power 
to fo defirable an event; and, 
therefore, as the efficacy of his in- 
vention muſt beſt appear from ſome 
account of the trials already made 
of it, we ſhall proceed to 2a 
ſhort but faithſul deſcription of 
one of them, which may do for all 

the reit, „ 
Mr. Hartley's third trial was 
exhibited with peculiar propriety, 
17 | "5 = WO 
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we might indeed ſay, elegance of 
choice, on the anniverſary day of 
the great fire of London, in 1666, 
| before the Lord-Mayor of London, 
the gentlemen of the Corporation, 
and the Committee of City Lands; 
the fourth, on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, before, their Majeſties, 
their Royal Highneſſes the Prince 
of Wales, the Biſhop of Oſna- 
brug, and the two eldeſt Princeſſes, 
with their attendants, and ſeveral 
other noblemen, ladies, and gen- 
tlemen, who all, if we may uſe the 
expreſſion, ſhook hands with the 
fre, as familiarly as the meaneſt 
of their interiors could be expected 
to do; the fifth, before a ſpecial 
committee of the city of London, 
attended by their builders, ſur- 
veyors, and other proper officers, 
Aſter the trial, at which the Lord- 
Mayor aſſiſted, his Lordſhip laid 
the foundation ſtone of a - pillar, 
with the following inſcription : 


The Right Hon. JOHN SAW- 
BRIDGE, Eſq; 
Loxzp-MayoR of Lom Dor, 
Laid the FOUNDATION STONE 
| Of this PILLAR, 
One Hundred and Ten Years after 
the FIRE of London. 
On the ANNIVERSARY | 
: | Of | 
That dreadful Event 
In Memory 
: Of 
AN INVENTION be” 
ror SECURING BUILDINGS 
AGAINST FIRE. 


And ſoon after, viz. on the 5th 


of November, the Report of the 


Committee of City Lands, not 
only extremely favourable, we 
may be ſure, - but highly honoura- 
ble, to Mr, Hartley, having been 
agreed to in common council, the 
court unanimouſly reſolved, that 
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the freedom of the city ſhould be 


preſented to him, in conſideration 


of the advantages likely to accrue 
to the Public from his invention, 
and for his reſpectſul attention to 
the city in his repeated experi- 
ments, performed before many 
of the members of the court; the 


copy of the freedom, with the re- 


ſolutions of the court inſerted there- 
in, to be delivered by the Cham- 
berlain to Mr. Hartley, and the 
report and the reſolution to be 
fairly tranſcribed and ſigned by 
Mr. Town-Clerk, and by him, in 


like manner, preſented to Mr. 


Hartley, Moreover, the court fe- 
riouſly recommended the uſe of 
Mr. Hartley's method in all the 
houſes, &c. already built, or which 
might afterwards be built, on the 


extenſive eſtates belonging to the 


City. 

In return for all theſęe no leſs 
juſt than flattering marks of ap- 
probation, Mr. Fante⸗ wrote the 
Chamberlain of London a letter, 


which, as it muit {fully excul- 


pate us from the charge of ful- 


ſomeneſs in ſpeaking of Mr. Hart- 
ley's modeſty throughout the whole 
of theſe proceedings, we think it 


highly incumbent on us to inſert, 


It is as follows: 


Golden: ſquare, March 25, 1777. 
«© Give me leave, through your 


means, to return my moſt grateful 
acknowledgments to the Lord- 


Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons, 


of the city of London, ii common- 
council aſſembled, for the very 


diſtinguiſhing marks of their fa- 
vour, which they have been pleaſed 


to confer upon me, in giving me 
admiflion to the freedom of ſo re- 


ſpectable a corporation, with the 


additional honour of erecting a 
[RN] 3 pulay 
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pillar to commemorate the inven- 
tion for ſecuring buildings from 
fire. 


«© The general reſpe& which 1 


entertain upon all occaſions to- 
wards the city of London, as the 
moſt important member of the 
communicy, and the peculiar pro- 
priety of offering an invention to 


their attention, which above all 


ſeems calculated for the ſecurity of 
great cities, were my motives for 
laying this matter before them. 
Their approbation of my conduct, 


and ef che ſacceſs of my labours, is 


the higheſt ſatisfaction to me. As 
they have been pleaſed to recom- 


mend the ule of the invention in 
their oven buildings, they may be 


aflured that nothing in my power 
Mall be wanting to facilitate the 
execution. | 

et has coſt me much labour 
and anxiety to bring the invention 
into that degree of forwardneſs in 
which it is at preſent ; therefore I 
do more immediately and perſonal- 
ly fect the kindneſs of the city of 
London, in giving me their aſ- 


ſiſtance and countenance in the 
Proſecution of fo important an ob- 


jet. As I know the public good 
to be the object of their attention, 
it is a double ſatis faction to me to 
labour with them in the common 
cauſe, and to contribute my beſt 
endeavours under their powerful 
and reſpectful patronage. I beg 
leave to ailure them that the higheſt 
point of my ambition will at all 
times be, to merit the approbation 
of my fellow- citizens, and to ob- 
tain the good will of my country. 
11 
Your moft obedient 
Humble Servant, 

2 D. HARTLEY,” 

(To the Chemberlain 
of the Ciiy of Loudon.) 
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But, to return to the experi. 
ments, Mr. Hartley's fixth and 
laſt, was made on the 11th of No. 
vember, before ſeveral of the moſt 
reſpectable members of both 
Houſes; and as, beſides all his 


trials being on the ſame plan, we 


may be ſure the laft, ſuppoſing any 
difference between them, was the 
ſevereſt, as calculated to anſwer all 
the cavils, and conquer all the 
objections, which might have been 
made to his former trials, and oh. 
viate all thoſe, which he might be 
apprehenſive of, with regard to his 
fu:vre ones; and facts being more- 
over, on this occaſion particularly, 
the beſt, if not the only ſolid, ar- 
guments, we have fixed on this 
laſt trial, as the propereſt for our 
purpoſe. 3 
On this memorable day, then, 


Mr. Hartley, after carrying his 


company, as uſual, round the 
houle cf trial, in order to ſee the 
marks of between twenty and 
thirty large fires, which, at former 
experiments, had been lighted in 
different parts of it; firſt, ordered 
a fire to be made on the deal floor- 
ing of one of the ground -room 
floors, Then, a large faggot of 
ſhavings, ſuſpended by iron to the 
upper part of the ſame room, was 
ſet on fire. Thirdly, the ſtair- 
caſe was ſet on fire, both above 


and below, without the fire's ex- 


tending, in either caſe, beyond 
the ſpot on which it was lighted. 
Laſtly, the other room on the 
ground-floor, filled almoſt to the 
top with faggots, pitch, and other 


combuſtibles, was ſet fire to; but, 


though they all burnt with ſuch 


fury, as to vomit forth a perpetual 


torrent of flame and ſmoke, and 
thereby render all approach within 
thirty yards of the windows, on 


the outſide, abſolutely impractica- 


ble, 


# 
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ble, the room adjoining to, and 


that immediately over, this little 
Etna, continued as cool and as 
acceſſible, as if no ſire had been in 
the houſe. Accordingly, Mr. 
Hartley and his company ſeem to 
have made it a conſtant rule to 
paſs, in theſe very rooms, a great 
part of the time, during which 
the fire burned with the greateſt 
fury in the other. 1 
Nor was it walls, and floors, 
and cielings, alone, which, by 
means of Mr. Hartley's invention, 


were enabled to mock the rage of 


O 
the otherwiſe all-devouring ele- 


ment; fixtures, and even furni- 
ture, were thereby rendered proof 
againſt it, though found at the 
ſame time ſufficient to prepare iron 
for the anvil, and water for the 
tea-pot; and, of courſe, anſwer 
all the neceſſary and uſeful pur- 
oſes of life: particularly, a bed 
being purpoſely ſet on fire, little 
more of it was conſumed than what 
the fire had been immediately ap- 
plied to. ; 
Aſtoniſhing as the effects of this 
contrivance for ſecuring houſes, 
ſhips, and other buildings, of the 
moſt combuſtible materials, from 
fire, muſt appear, the means per- 
haps may be thought equally ſo. 
It is only nailing the thinneſt 
plates of iron to the joiſts, &c. and 
theſe plates may be plain, or painted 
of any colour, To crown all, as 
this method muſt be allowed ex- 
tremely eaſy, there is the greateſt 
reaſon to believe, that it will be 
found equally cheap. We are aſ- 
lured, that the additional expence 
of building, created by the uſe of 
this invention, will ſcarce exceed 
three per cent. How would ſuch an 
happy event have rejoiced the good 


4 


ders. 
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heart of the Great Berkley, who, 


in his equally ſenſible, ingenious, 


and benevolent queries, looked 
upon our houſes, conſidering their 
materials, as fo many fire-ſhips ; 
and our towns and villages, as ſo 
many fleets and ſquadrons of ſuch 
ſhips met together for the laudable 


purpoſe of mutual deſtructian. But, 
- indeed, to ſay any thing of the ex- 


pence of this method, may be con- 
ſidered as an inſult on the under- 
ſtandings and ſeelings of our rea- 
Waat 18 any money to life, 
to a limb, to health ? and, above 
all, to that ſecurity of mind, in 
which this new method muſt en- 
able every man who has recourſe 
to it, to live, and eſpecially lie 
down to ſleep, with regard to the 
ſafety of his perſon from the moſt 
painful of all. deaths; and, of his 


property, from the moſt abſobate 


of all deſtructions; not not mention 


records, deeds, and other manu- 


ſcripts, with ſeveral highly uſeful 
and curious productions of nature 
and art, which, on account of the 


uncommon hazard from fire at- 
tending them in every other mode 


of preſervation, are not to be in- 
ſured at any price; and, as ſingle 
in their kinds, not to be replaced 
by any induſtry? We could ſay a 


great deal more on the ſubject, . but 


that we find, on looking back upon 
what we have already ſaid, that 
our aſtoniſhment at the grandeur, 
uſefulneſs, and ſingularity, of Mr. 
Hartley's invention, our zeal for 
the welfare of mankind, and our 
gratitude, as making ſome part of 


it, to Mr. Hartley, has already 


hurried us beyond our uſual bounds, 


Still, we cannot prevail on our- 


ſelves to ſtop, without making one 


remark more; viz. that, next to 
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the arts of ſupplying man with 
food, this of defending him againſt 


fire, muſt be ranked among the 


moſt capital; nay, we need not 
ſcruple giving it the ſuperiority 
over that of ſecuring him from wa- 


ter, fince he can do infinitely bet- 


ter without expoſing himſelf to 
danger from the laſt, than from 
the firſt, of thele elements. Ac- 


cordingly, we ſhould have piven 
an account of this noble invention 
at the head of our article of Pro- 
jets ; but that we expected ſome. 
thing on the ſubject from the in- 
genious and beneficent Inventor'z 
own pen, till, through the nature 
of our publication, the opportunity 
of placing it there ſlipt out of ou 
hands, | e 
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TABLE, exhibiting, at one View, the SUPPLIES 
oranted for the Service of the Year, 1776, with 
the Ways and Mrans of raiſing them; each 
Article being accurately arranged under its ſepa- 
rate Head, &c. as ſtated by LORD NORT A, 
in the Houſe of Commons, on the 24th of i 
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20752 land forces, with 3213 5 2 107 | 
Plantations and Africa 723432 11 74. 

General po taff olficers officers 11505 7 3 
0 


Levy money for augmentation of ; 
Britiſh and Iriſh forces for 1776 . © 


5 Hanoverian battalions of foot at 0 


Gibraltar and Minorca, from 


the 1ſt Sept, to the 1 De- 26783 13 21 


cember, 7 7 6. | IM 
Ditto for 1776 — 46838 I 9 
Charge of a regiment of High- 

landers, conſiſting of two br 
8 Ne : . 

arge of au mentation to his 

Majeſty's —— to Dec. 24, 1775 0 90984 13 
Ditto ex. ſaving grants laſt ſeſſions 7938 15 
Chelſea Hoſpital 107512 10 
Reduced officers — „ 
2 troops horſe- guards reduced 850 9 
Penſions to widows oF —— 608 o 
12394 Heſſians for 1776 — 381887 | 
4300 Brunſwickers ditto — 121475 12 
Regimentof Hanau, from March 6, hob - 

to December 24, being 294 days 3 3 
6 regiments of foot mh reland, | 

and other augmentations, to 137448 . 

December 24, 1776 — = 
Land extras SF — — , 845165 I4 82 6 
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N A V v. f * 5. d, . 4. 0d, 
28000 ſeamen, with 6665 marines 1456000 '- Fs « 
Ordinary and Navy — 426904 19 6 
Building and repairing ſhips* — 339151 0 © 
Greenwich Hoſpita! — 50 0 o 
Towards diſcharge of nary debt 10000 O © 


——— 3227055 0 6 
ee e e 55 6 . 0 
Ordinaries 
Extraordinaries 


24965 5 18 6 
283 1111 


MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES. 


Roads and bridges in North Britain 6996 10 2 
Weſtminſter bridge R 
African fors 13000 © © 
American ſurveys —e! — 1888 4 0 
Commons' addreſſes —ʃ 7406 o 3 
Nova Scotia !! — 4346 10 5 
Georgia — — 3086 0 0 
Eaſt Florida ——— 4950 © © 
Weſt Florida — — 4063 19 3 
Senegambia — — r 
EL | $4070 4 10 
Expence of and loſs by coinage — — 95427 15 1 
Exchequer bills diſcharged — wn en Nr 0 0 


DEPICIENCIES. 


Malt — 189778 11 2 
Land — 260221 8 10 
3 per cents — 44996 5 102 
Coinage — — : 7475 6 2 
r 37348 1 

| — — 

| bebe LE) 
Total of muß ir „ —d | 9097977 17 1 9 
Exceſs of ways and means — — 
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9154230 4 44 
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Land 3.ñỹxʒ ; ]?ĩ( T 2009 0 0 
Malt „*** | — ene 2 0 
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1775. 
3 
Navy — — 1674059 15 10 
Ordnance —— 260807 6 10 
P 


Deſiclencies — 607974 10 7+ 
Miſcellaneous Services 160559 19 9 


When Lord North had gone 
through the foregoing ſtate, he ae- 
quainted the Houſe, that he ſhould, 
ei a ſuture day, communicate to 
them a meſſage from his Majeſty 
for a vote of credit ; and accord- 
ingly, delivered the following on 
the 2d of May. 
« GEORGE R. 

«© His Majeſty, relying on the 
experienced zeal and affection of 
his faithful Commons, and conſi- 
dering, that, during the preſent 
| troubles in North America, emer- 
gencies may ariſe, which may be of 
the utmoſt importance, and be at- 
tended with the moſt dangerous 
conſequences, if proper means 
hou!d not be immediately applied 
to prevent or defeat them, is de- 
arous that this Houſe will enable 


SUPPLIES of 1775 and 1776 


liament, paſſed in the fourteenth 


| L. 4. 
Surplus in ſinking fund, 5th Jannary 17869 4 11 
Ditto, ditto April? eee 962571 16 2 
Growing produce ditto — 1837428 3 10 
Gam feneca 3 B 
French prize money 8 17000 © © 
Certain ſavings in pay-olſice „5 23011 7 © 
dale of ceded iſlands a 6 des o''s 
New exchequer bills — 1500000 O © 
Surplus of American revenues FO | 20905 8 2 
Sundry ſurpluſſes in exchequer, conſiſting of ſurplus) 
of duty on rice, cambrick, apples, militia mo- 11444 .4 3% 
ney, &c. —ͥͤ ( — | ; 
Total of Ways and Means —5 7154230 4 4% 
Annuities and lottery at 3 per cent. — 2000000 o 0 


9154230 4 47 


compared. 
1776. 

1 1 | 
3227055 19 6 1552996 3 8 incr, | 
4725827 10: 5 12100 3 5 ditto, h 
3462282 3 32 1865280 13 62 ditto, 4 
538920 4 9 69054 5 104 decr. * 
54070 4 10 112499 14 11 ditto. 1 


— 


him to defray any extraordinary 
expences incurred, or to be incur- 
red, on account of military ſer- 
vices for the year 1776, and as 
the exigency of affairs may require. 
And his Majefty, having judged it 
expedient to iſſue his proclama- 
tion, in purſuance of an act of par- 


year of his reign, ſor calling ian 
the remainder cf the deſicient gold 
coin, doubts not but that his faith- 
fal Commons will enable him to 
make good the charges which ſhall 
be incurred in this ſervice, and 
which cannot at this time be aſ- 
certained, ob) Meteo cies 
And, in conſequence of faid 
meſſage, the Hovſe immediately 
paſſed a vote of credit for one mit- 


lion, 
5 8 TA T E 
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Petition ef the City of London, pre- 
jeated, ſeparately, 10 both Houſes 
of Parliament, with only the ne- 
ceſary Variation in the Title, Gc, 


at the Opening ef the Second S:{/icn 


of the Fourteenth Parliament of 


Great-Britain. 


The humble Petition of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons 
ef the City of London, in Common 

Council ofjectibled. 


Sheweth, 


IIA this court having taken 


into its moſt ſerious conſi- 
deration the preſent diſtreſſed ſi- 
tuation of our ſellow- ſubjects in 
America, are exceedingly alarmed 
tor the conſequences of thoſe coer- 
cive meaſures, which are purſuing 
againſt them meaſures that mult 
(notv/ ichſtanding the great uncer- 


tainty of their ſucceſs) eventually 


be productive of new and more 
purthenſome taxes, the increaſe of 
aun enormous national debt; and 
finally, we ſear the loſs oi the 
moſt valuable branch of our com- 
merce, on which the exiffence of 
an infinite number of induſtrious 
manuſacturers and mechanics en- 
tirely depends. 

That bis Majeſty having been 
graciouſly pleaſed, in anſwer to a 
late humble and dutiſul addreſs and 

1 = | 


petition to the throne, praying à 
ceſſation of hoſtilities with Ame. 
rica for the purpoſe of obtainin 


time, and thereby giving an op. 


portunity for a happy and laſling 
reconciliation with his Majefly' 
American colonzes, to declare, that 


he ſhould abide by the ſenſe of bis par. 


liament, this court conceived it tg 
be their indiſpenſable duty, thus 
early in the ſeſſion, in the mol 
reſpectful manner to apply to this 
Right Hon. Houſe, that it will he 
pleaſed to adopt ſuch meaſures for 
the healing of the preſent unhappy 
diſputes between the mother coun- 
try and the colonies, as may be 


ſpeedy, permanent, and honour 


le, 0 


Prot eſt of ſeveral of the Lords again 

their Houſe's Addreſs, in anſuir 
10 the King's Speech, at the ape. 
ing of the foreJaid Seſſion of Pai- 
ligament. 


Difentient. 


1ſt, DECAUSE we cannot, % 
Engliſhmen, as Chriſhany 

or as men of common humanity, 
conſent to, the proſecution of 3 
cruel civil war, ſo little ſupporte 
by juſtice, and ſo very fatal in 1s 
neceſſary conſequences, as that 
which is now waging againſt ou 
| breihie 


9 = 


brethren and fellow-ſubjects in 
America. We have beheld with 
{rrow and indignation, ſeſſion af- 
ter ſeſſion, and notwithſtanding 
repeated Warnings of the danger, 
attempts made to deprive ſome 
millions of Britiſh ſubjects of their 
trade, their laws, their conſtitu- 
tion, their mutual intercourſe, and 
of the very food which God has 
oiven them for their ſubſiſtence, 
We have beheld endeavours uſed 
to enforce theſe impolitic ſeveri- 
ies at the point of the bayonet, 
We have, on the other hand, be- 
neld ſo large a part of the empire, 
united in one common cauſe, real- 
e ſacrificing with chearfulneſs their 
lives and fortunes, and preferring 
all the horrors of a war raging in 


ignominious eaſe. We have be- 
held this part of his Majeſty's ſub- 
jects, thus irritated to reſiſtance, 
and ſo fucceſsful in it, ſtill making 
profeſions (in which we think it 
neither wiſe nor decent to affect a 
dilbelief) of the utmoſt loyalty to 
his Majeſty ; and unwearied with 
continued repulſes, repeatedly pe- 
titioning for conciliation, upon 


wich the dignity and welfare of the 
Mother Country, When we con- 
ſder theſe things, we cannot look 
upon our fellow - ſubjects in Ame- 
rica in any other light than that of 
freemen driven to reſiſtance by acts 
of oppreſſion and violence. 

2dly. Becauſe this unnatural 
war, thus commenced in oppreſ- 
ſion, and in the moſt erroneous po- 
licy, mult, if perſevered in, be fi- 
nally ruinous in its effects. The 
commerce of Great Britain with 
America was great and increaſing, 
tne profits immenſe, the advan- 
tages, as a nurſery of ſeamen, and 
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| the very heart of their country, to 


ſuch terms only as ſhall be conſiſtent 


_ [253 
as an inexhauſtible magazine of 
naval ſtores, infinite ; and the con- 
tinuance of that commerce, parti- 
cularly in times of war, when moſt 
wanted to ſupport our fleets and 
reveriues, not precarious, as all fo- 
reign trade muſt be, but depend- 
ing ſolely on ourſelves. Theſe va- 
luable reſources, which enabled us 
to face the united efforts of the 
Houſe of Bourbon, are actually 
loſt to Great Britain, and irre- 
trievably loſt, unleſs redeemed by 
immediate and effeQual paciſica- 
tion. | | 

zaly. Becauſe Great Britain, 
deprived of ſo valuable a part of 
its reſources, and not animated, 
either with motives of ſelf-defence, 
or with thoſe proſpects of advan- 
tage and glory which have hitherto 
ſupported this nation in all its fo- 
reign wars, may poflibly find it- 
ſelf unable to ſupply the means of 

carrying on a civil war, at ſuch a 
vaſt diſtance, in a country fo pe- 
culiarly circumſtanced, and under 
the complicated difficulties which 
neceſſarily attend it. Still leſs 
would we be able to preferve by 
mere force that vaſt continent, and 
that growing multitude of reſolute 
freemen who inhabit it; even if 
that, or any country, was worth go- 
verning againſt the inclination of 
all its inhabitants. But we fear, 
that while we are making theſe 
fruitleſs efforts, refuſing to give 
credit to the declarations of our 
fellow. ſubjects, and blindly con- 
fiding in the inſidious profeſſions of 
the natural enemies of this coun- 
try, we are preparing an eaſy prey 
for thoſe who prudently fit quiet, 
beholding Britiſh forces, which, if 
united, might be in a condition, 
from their valour, numbers, and 

diſcipline, to carry terror into the 
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very heart of their kingdoms, de- 


ſtroying each other, Every event, 
which ever way it turns, is a victory 
to them. Our very hoſpitals fur- 
niſh them with daily triutaphs, 
the greater as they are certain, 
without any riſque to them of men 
or money. | 

4thly. Becauſe we conceive the 
calling in foreign forces to decide 
domeſtic quarrels, to be a meaſure 
both diſgraceful and dangerous 
and that the advice which Miniiters 
have dared to give to his Majeſty, 
Which they have avowed and car- 
ried into execution, of ſending to 
the garriſons of Gibraltar and Port 
Mahon, the dominions of the 
crown of Great Britain, a part of 
his electoral troops, without any 
previous conſent, recommendation 
or authority of parliament, is un- 
conſtitutional, That Hanoverian 
troops ſhould, at the mere pleaſure 
of the miniſters, be conſidered as 
a part of the Britiſh military eſta- 
bliſhment, and take a rotation of 


garriſon duties, through theſe do- 


minions, is, in practice and pre- 
cedent, of the higheſt danger to 
the ſafety and liberties of this 
kingdom, and tends wholly to in- 
validate the wiſe and ſalutary de- 
claration of the grand fundamental 
Jaw of our glorious deliverer King 
William, which has bound toge- 


ther the rights of the ſubject, and 


the ſucceſſion of the crown. 

Fthly. Becauſe the miniſters, 
who are to be intruſted with the 
management of this war, have 
proved themſelves unequal to the 
taſk, and in every degree unwor- 
thy of public truſt. Parliament 
has given them every aſliſtance 


they aſked; no unforeſeen acci- 


dents have ſtood in their way; no 


ſtorms have diſabled or delayed 


* 
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their operations; no foreign power 
hath, as yet, interfered; but not. 
withſtanding theſe advantages, by 
their 5 negligence, and 
want of conduct, our arms haye 
been diſgraced; upwards of te 
thouſand of the flower of our army, 


with an immenſe artillery, unde 


four Generals of reputation, and 
backed with a great naval forte, 
have been miſerably blockade in 
one ſea- port town; and after te. 
peated and obſtinate battles, in 
which ſuch numbers of our brayef 
men have fallen, the Britiſh forces 
have not been able to penetrate one 
mile into the country which they 
were ſent to ſubdue ;z important for- 
treſſes are ſeized, the Governor, 
are driven from their provinces, 


and it is doubtful, whether at this 
moment we are in poſſeſſion of 3 


ſingle town in all North America, 


Whether we conſider its extent, ot 


its commerce, England has loft 
half its empire in one campaign. 
Nor can we impute the mifcondudt 
of miniſters to mere inability, nor 
to their ignorance of the ſtate of 


America, upon which they attempt 


to juſtify themſelves ; for. while 
ſome members of adminiftration 
confeſs they were deceived as to 
the ſtrength and condition of the 
provinces, we have from others re 


ceived official information, that | 


the inſufficiency of the navy wa 
concealed from parliament, and 
art of adminiſtration, from a feat 
of not receiving ſupport from it 
members. We cannot, therefore, 
conſent to an addreſs, which may 
deceive his Majeſty and the Public 
into a belief of the confidence of 
this Houſe in the preſent miniſters 
who have diſgraced parliament, 
deceived the nation, loſt the col. 
nies, and involved us in a cinl 
"i wat 
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war againſt our cleareſt intereſts ; 
and upon the , moſt - unjuſtihiable. 
grounds, wantonly ſpilling the 
blood of thouſands of our fellow- 


ſubjects. 5 
TORRINGTON 
- FITZ WILLIAM 
ARCHER 
THANET JON. 
CHOLMONDELEY 
KING . © -- 
PORTLAND. 
STAMFORD 
PONSONBY 
ABINGDON 
MANCHESTER 
DEVONSHIRE 
CHEDWORTH 
BOYLE g 
CRAVEN © 
SCARBOROUGH 
EFFINGHAM 
ROCKINGHAM 
RICHMOND. 
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Letter from Commodore Sir Henry 
Parker, ro W. Tryon, E/q; Ge- 
vernor of New York, and by 
His Excellency communicated to the 


Mayor of New York. 


Phenix, at New York, Dec. 18. 
SKR N 

EIN G ordered by my inſtruc- 
tions from Vice- Admiral 
Graves, Commander in Chief of 
his Majeſty's ſhips and veſſels in 
North America, publicly to ſignify 
to all towns acceſſible to his Ma- 
jeſty's ſhips, that, in caſe any vio- 
lences ſhall hereafter be offered to 
any of the officers of the crown, or 
other peaceably-diſpoſed ſubjects 
of his Majeſty ; or if any badies of 


men ſhall be raiſed and armed in 
the ſaid towns, or any military 
works erected, otherwiſe than by 
order of his Majeſty, or thoſe 


acting under his authority; or if 
any attempts ſhall be made to ſeize 
or deſtroy any public magazines of 
arms, ammunition, or other ſtores; 
in all or either of thoſe caſes, it 
will be my duty to treat the ſaid 
towns as in open rebellion againſt 
the King. | | N 
Jam to requeſt that your Ex- 
cellency will be pleaſed to let the 
above inſtructions be publicly made 
known in the town of New York, 
at the ſame time you will affure 
them, that I ſhall be happy in 
granting the town every protec- 
tion in the power of his Majeſty's 
ſhips under my command, | 
I am, Sar, 5 
Vour moſt obedient 
and moſt humble ſervant, 
HH. PARKER. 
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Proclamation by General Carleton 
or the Relief of the fugitive Pro- 
dincials, after they had been 

driven from before Quebec. 
V HEREAS I am informed, 
that many of his Majeſty's 


wo deluded ſubjects, of the neighbour. 


ing provinces, labouring under 
wounds and divers diſorders, are 
diſperſed in the adjacent woods 
and pariſhes, and in great danger 
of periſhing for want of proper aſ- 
ſiſtance; all captains and. other 
officers of militia are hereby com 
manded to make diligent ſearch 
for all ſuch diſtreſſed perſons, and 
afford them all neceſſary relief, 
and cenvey them to the General 
Hoſpital, where proper care ſliall 
be taken of them: all reaſonable 
expences which may be incurred in 
complying with this order ſhall be 
repaid by the Receiver- General. 

And, leſt a conſciouſneſs of paſt 
offences ſhould deter ſuch miſera- 


ble 
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ble wretches from receiving that 
aſſiſtance which their diſtreſſed fi- 
tuation may require, I hereby make 
known to them, that as ſoon as 
their health is reſtored, they ſhall 
have free liberty to return to their 
reſpective provinces. . i 

Given under my hand and ſeal 
of arms, at the Caſtle of St. 
Lewis, in the city of Quebec, 

this 10th day of May, 1776. 
GUY CARLETON. 


—— 
— 


Subſtance of the Speech made by Sir 
Fletcher Norton, Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons, to his Majeſty, 


previous to that, by which his Ma- 


jeſty, on the 23d of May, put an 


End to the Secend Seſſion of the 


Fourteenth Parliament of Great- 
Britain. | 


H Speaker obſerved, “ that, 
| fince the commencement of 
the preſent ſeflion, ſeveral wiſe, 
ſalutary, and neceſſary laws had 


been enacted, particularly the law to prevent a return of the ſame 


evil in times to come.“ 


for prohibiting all trade and com- 
merce with America, the law for 
the more ſpeedy and effectual man- 
ning of his Majeſty's navy, and 


the law for ellabliſhing a national 


militia: he obſerved, that his 
faithful Commons, with equal aſſi- 
duity and attention, performed 


their duty, in the courſe of a very 
long and ſevere ſeſſion: that the 


buſineſs of America engroſſed the 


greateſt part of their time, and 


that nothing had been left undone, 


on their part, to bring that matter 


to a ſpeedy and happy concluſion : 
that the meaſures, neceſſary to effect 
ſo deſirable an end, had brought 
on a very heavy expence: that no- 
thing had been wanting on the part 
of his faithful Commons in order 
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ſeſſion without aſſuring you, that 


to ſtrengthen the hands of govers, 
ment, for they had voted the mot 
full and ample ſupplies : that 
convinced of the juſtice and necef. 
ſity of ſecuring the ſubordinate 
dependence of America, they had 
chearfully co-operated in every 
propofition fer ſecuring the duty gf 
his Majeſty's ſubjects in that com. 
try, and their obedience to the le. 
giſlative power of Great Britain: 
that his faithful Commons, what. 
ever meaſures may have been taken 
for the ſecurity of both, by a pro- 
per exertion of the ſtrength of this 
country, did not wiſh for conquel, 
but were deſirous of peace and con- 
ciliation. And, on the whole, 
truſting to his Majeſty's parental 
attention to the intereſts of ey 

part of the empire, they had a full 
reliance on his Majeſty's wiſdom 
and goodneſs, that the preſent 
diſputes with America would he 
happily terminated ; and would he 
eſtabliſhed on ſo firm a baſis, and 
put on ſo permanent a footing, as 


—_—— . 4 ends ana tt. ” 4 
5 
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The King's moſt gracious Speech i 
both Houſes of Parliament, or 
_ Thurſday the 234 of May, whin 
His Majefly put an End to th 
Foręſaid Seſſion of Parliament. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, . 
EE concluſion of the public 
| buſineſs, and the advanced 
ſeaſon of the year, make it proper 
for me to give you ſome recels; 
but I cannot put an end to this 
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the freſh inſtances of your affetion- 
ate attachment to me, and of yout 
ſteady attention and adherence 9 
the true intereſts of your count) 
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which you have ſhewn through the 
whole courſe of your important de- 
liberations, afford me the higheſt 
ſatisfaction: 2 | 
No alteration has happened in 
the ſtate of e affairs ſince 
your meeting; an it is with plea- 
ſure I inform you, that the aſſu- 
rances which I have received of the 
diſpoſitions of the ſeveral powers 
in Europe, promiſe a continuance 
of the general tranquillity. 
Gentlemen of the H. of Commons, 
It is with real regret and 
concern that I find myſelf under 
the neceſſity of aſking of my faith- 
ful Commons any extraordinary 
ſupplies : I thank you for the rea- 
dineſs and diſpatch with which 
they have been granted ; and they 
are the more acceptable to me, as 


railing them, an equal regard to 


you repoſe in me ſhall be uſed with 
proper frugality, and applicd only 


intended. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
We are engaged in a great na- 


which muſt inevitably be attended 
with many difficulties and much ex- 
pence : but when we conſider, that 
the eſſential rights and intereſts of 
the whole empire are deeply con- 
cerned in the ifſue of it, and can 
have no ſafety or ſecurity but in 
that conſtitutional ſubordination 
for which we are contending, I am 


any price too high for the preſerva- 
tion of ſuch objects. CFE 
Iwill ſtill entertain a hope, that 
my rebellious ſubjects may be 
awakened to a ſenſe of their errors, 
Vo I. XIX. 1776, 


you have ſhewn, in the manner of 


the exigencies of the ſervice, and 
the eaſe of my people: and you 
may be aſſured, that the confidence 


to the purpoſes for which it was 


tional cauſe, the proſecution of 


convinced that you will not think 
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and that, by a voluntary return to 
their duty, they will juſtify me in 
bringing about the favourite wiſh 
of my heart, the reftoration of har- 
mony, and the re-eſtabliſhment of 
order and happineſs in every part 
of my dominions. But, if a due 
ſubmiſſion ſhould not be obtained 
from ſuch motives and ſuch diſpoſi- 
tions on their part, I truſt that I 
ſhall be able, under the bleſſing of 
Providence, to effectuate it by a 


full exertion of the great force with 


which you have intruſted me. 


—— 2 . 
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Circular Leiter written by Lord | 


Howe, to the Governors of the 
American Provinces, on bis Ar- 
rival ou the Coaſt of Maſſachu- 
ſet's Bay, and an inctloſed De- 

claration addreſed to the Tnha- 

Gitants; with the Reſolutions and 
Proceedings of the Continental Con- 
greſs relative to both, 


The C ircular Letter. 

Eagle, off the Coaſt of the Pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſet's Bay, 
June 20, 1776. 2 
SIR, Os ; 


Ba appointed Commander 


in Chief of the ſhips and veſ- 
ſels of his Majeſty's fleet employed 
in North America, and having the 
honour to be by his Majeſty con- 
ſtituted one of his Commiſſioners 
for reſtoring peace to his colonies; 
and for granting pardons to ſuch of 


his ſabje&s therein, as ſhall be 


duly ſolicitous to benefit by that 
effect of his gracious indulgence; 
1 take the earlieſt opportunity to 
inform you of my arrival on the 
American coaſt, Where my firſt ob- 


je& will be an early meeting with 


General Howe, whom his Ma- 
LA Jeity 
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jeſty hath been pleaſed to join 
with me in the ſaid commiſſion. 
In the mean time, I have judged 
it expedient to iſſue the incloſed 
declaration, in order that all per- 
ſons may have immediate informa- 
tion of his Majeſty's molt gracious 
intentions: and I deſire you will be 
pleaſed forthwith to cauſe the ſaid 
declaration to be promulgated, in 
ſuch manner, and in ſuch places 
within the province of 
as will render the ſame of the moſt 
public notoriety. _ : 
Aſſured of being favoured with 
your aſſiſtance in every meaſure for 
the ſpeedy and effectual reſtoration 
of the public tranquillity, I am to 
requeſt you will communicate, 
from time to time, ſuch informa- 
tion as you may think will facili- 
tate the attainment of that import- 
ant obje& in the province over 
which you preſide, I have the ho- 
nour to be, with great reſpect and 
conſideration, Sir, your moſt obe- 
dient humble ſervant, | 
Pap HOWE. 


The Declaration. 


By Richard Viſcount Howe, of 
the kingdom of Ireland, one 
of the King's Commiſſioners 

for reſtoring peace to his 
Majeſty's colonies and planta- 
tions in North America, &c. 


WHEREAS by an act paſſed 
in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, to 
prohibit all trade and intercourſe 
with the colonies of New Hamp- 
ſhire, Maſſachuſet's Bay, Rhode 
Iſland, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, the 
three lower counties on Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Ca- 
rolina, South Carolina, and Geor- 


gia, and for other purpoſes therein 


* 
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and that „ from and a 


mentioned, it is enacted, that « 
ſhall and may be lawful to and for 
any perſon or perſons appointed 
and authoriſed by his Majeſty, to 
grant a pardon or pardons to an 
number or deſcription of perſons 
by proclamation in his Majeſty's 
name, to declare any colony or 
province, colonies or provinces, or 
any couniy, town, port, diſtrict, 
or place, in any colony or province, 
to be at the peace of his Majet yz? 
fer the 

iſluing of any ſuch proclamation 
in any of the aforeſaid colonies or 
provinces, or if his Majeſty ſhall 
be graciouſly pleaſed to ſignify the 
ſame by his royal proclamation, 
then, from and after the iſſuing of 
ſuch proclamation,” the ſaid add, 
with reſpect to ſuch colony or pro- 
vince, colonies or provinces, coun- 
72 town, port, diſtrict, or place, 
all ceaſe, determine, and be ut- 
terly void.” And whereas the 
King, deſirous to deliver all his 
ſubjects from the calamities of 
war, and other oppreſſions which 
they now undergo; and to reſtore 
the ſaid colonies to his protection 
and peace, as ſoon as the conſtitu- 
tional authority of government 
therein may be replaced, hath 
been graciouſly pleaſed, by letters- 
patent under the great ſeal, dated 
the 6th day of May, in the fi- 
teenth year of his Majeſty's reign, 
to nominate and appoint me, Rich- 
ard Viſcount Howe, of the king- 
dom of Ireland, and Willian 
Howe, Eſq; General of his forces 
in North America, and each of us, 
jointly and ſeverally, to be his 
Majeſty's Commiſſioner and Com- 
miſſioners for granting his free and 
general pardons to all thoſe, bo 
in the tumult and diforder of the 
times, may have deviated oY 
| FAY their 
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their juſt allegiance, and who are 
willing, by a ſpeedy return to their 

duty, to reap the benefits of the 

royal favour : and alſo for declar- 

ing in nis Majeſty's name, any 

colony, province, county, town, 

ort, diſcrict or place, to be at the 

peace of his Majeſty; 1 do there- 
fore hereby declare, That due 
conſideration ſhall be had to the 
meritorious ſervices of all perſons 
who ſhall aid and aſſiſt in reſtoring 
the public tranquillity in the ſaid 
colonies, or in any part or parts 
thereof: that pardons ſhall be 
granted, dutiful repreſentations re- 
ceived, and every ſuitable encou- 
ragement given for promoting ſuch 

meaſures as ſhall be conducive to 
the eſtabliſnment of legal govern- 
ment and peace, in purſuance of 
his Majeſty's moſt gracious pur- 
poſes aforeſaid. 


ſhip the Eagle, off the coaſts 
of the province of Maſſachu- 
ſet's Bay, the 2oth of June, 


1776. | ah 
HOWE, 


The Refalution of the C ongreſs; 


In Congreſs, July 19. 

RESOLVED, That a copy of 
the circular letters, and of the de- 
claration they incloſed from Lord 
Howe to Mr, Franklin, Mr. Penn, 
Mr. Eden, Lord Dunmore, Mr. 
Martin, and Sir James Wright, 
late Governors, ſent to Amboy by 
a flag, and forwarded to Congreſs 
by General Waſhington, be pub- 
liſhed in the ſeveral gazettes, that 
the good people of theſe United 
States may be informed of what 
nature are the commiſſions, and 
What the terme, with the expecta- 
fon of which the inſidious court of 
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Given on board his Mzjeſty's 


Great Britain has endeavobred to 
amuſe and diſarm them; and that 
the few who ſtill remain ſuſpended 
by a hope founded either in the 
Juitice or moderation of their late 
King, may now at length be con- 
vinced that the valour alone © 
their country is to fave its liber- 
tles. 5 | 
Extract from the Journals. 

(Signed) Cuna. Thouso, Sec. 


Lord Howe and General Howe 
iſſued a ſecond declaration; on the 
19th of September; and a third, 

on the zoth of November follow- 
ing, the ſubſtance of which the 
reader will find in the Chronicle. 
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Singular Ręſolutions agreed to, ſome 
Time about the Mi dale 7 the pre- 
Jent Tear, in the Council of Safety, 
at Savannah, in Georgia, 70 de- 
ſtræy their Houſes and Shipping, 
rather than let them fall into the 
Hands of their Enemies, = 


In the Councir, of SAFETY. 


For the ſafety of the Province, and 
.the good of the United Colonies, 
it is unanimouſly refolyed, 


THAT the houſes in the town | 


of Savannah, and the ham- 

lets thereto belonging, together 
with the ſhipping now in our port, 
the property, or appertaining to 
the friends of America, who have 
aſſociated and appeared, or who 
ſhall appear in the preſent alarm 
to defend the fame, and alio the 
houſes of widows and orphans, and 
none others, be forthwith appraiſed. 
Reſolved, That it be conſidered, 

as a defection from the cauſe of 
America, and a deſertion of pro- 
perty, in ſuch perſons, who have 
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and ſhall leave the town of Savan- in forming and enacting laws b 
nah, or the hamlets thereto belong- their own private authority, in op- 
ing, during the preſent alarm; poſition to the lawful rights of our 
and ſuch perſons ſhall be precluded brother, friend, and ally, the 
from any ſupport or countenance King of Great : Britain: and 
towards obtaining an indemnifica- whereas ſo pernicious an example 

tion. | 1 ougnt to engage every Prince, even 
Reſolved, That it be incum- thoſe it intereſts the leaſt, not to 
bent upon the friends of America abet, favour, or affiſt, by any 
in this province to defend the me- means, directly or indirectly, ſuch 
tropolis, as long as the ſame ſhall ſubjects united in ſuch direct and 
be tenable. N open rebellion againſt their naty. 
Reſolved, That rather than the ral ſovereign : it is our pleaſure, 
ſame ſhall be held and occupied by and we do hereby ordain, that ng 
our enemies, or the ſhipping now ſhip, with lading or without, | 
in the port of Savannah taken and coming from any of the ports of 
employed by them, that the fame the aforeſaid Britiſh America, ſhall 
. ſhall be burnt and deſtroyed. be allowed any intercourſe with, 
Reſolved, That orders ſhall be or entrance into any of the ports of 
Iſſued to the commanding officer, theſe our kingdoms, or of the do- 
directing him to have the forego- Minions thereunto belonging ; but 
ing reſolution put in execution. that, on the contrary, they ſhall be 
A true Copy from the Minutes, forced away immediately on their. 
| Eo. LaxcworTn, Sec. arrival, without ſuccour of any 
5 kind whatever: and that as to the 
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Pr TE — maſters of veſſels who have hitherto 
T he two following Papers ſeem to been ſuffered to enter (there not 
exhibit the Extremes of Zeal and àPPEATIng eaſon for their being 
Indifference, with which the excluded) 1t all be notified to 
Pervers of Europe regard the pre- them, that within the preciſe term 
Sent Duarrel between Great Bri- of eight days, to be counted ſuc- 
tain, and her North-American ceſſively, they ſhall quit the ſaid 
Colonies; and, therefore, cannot Ports with their veſſels, which ſhall 
But be entertaining to the Reader, firſt be ſearched, in order to diſ 
hs . cover if they have gun- powder on 
Decree of his Moſt. Faithful Majeſty board, or any other of thoſe war- 


WS - A like ſtores, the export of which 
as Kd 15 gy an ug was prohibited to them by our 


| Royal Decree of the 21ſt of Ofto- 
8 we have lately ber laſt, directed to the officers of 
been informed, that the our arſenal and exportation duties: 
Britiſn Colonies of North Ame- and that if any ſuch ſtores or am- 
rica have, by an act of the Con- munition ſhall be found put on 
greſs held on the 5th of May laſt board by ſtealth, the ſaid veſſels, 

| paſt, not only tele taetlbees as a capture from declared rebels, 
entirely free from all ſubjection to ſhall be confiſcated for the uſe of 
the crown of Great Britain, but carrying on the public buildings; 
were moreover actually employed and ſo be it underſtood 05 the 
N | ounc 


Council of our Finances, which 
mall order printed copies of this 
our Decree to be taken off, and 
fred up in all the public places of 
the city of Liſbon, and 1n all the 
ports of this kingdom, and that of 
Alrarve, that it may come to the 
knowledge of all, and that no one 
may d Ignorance. | 

Pallas of the Aejuda, fourth of 
June, one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ſeventy-lix. 

With the royal ſignature. 


SubPance of a Letter, dated at St. 
Ildefonſo, the 7th of October, 
awritten by the Marguis De Gri- 
maldi, 20 the Gowernor of Bilboa, 


aubich had taken five Engliſn 
Ships, and had been detained 


queſt of the Engliſh Vice-Conſul; 

with the Proceedings of the Go- 

wvernor, in conſequence thereof. 
© HAT having received 
5 T: advice from the Go- 
vernor of Bilboa, reſpecting the 
detention of an American ſhip, 
named the Hawke, Captain John 
Lee, and the ſeveral atteſtations of 
the perſons concerned, Which had 
been laid before his Majeſty, he 
had been pleaſed to declare, That 
in conſequence of the amity ſub- 
ſiſting between his Catholic Ma- 
jeſty and the King of Great-Britain, 


trality during the preſent war; 
tnat he ſhould not give any aid to 
the Coloniſts; but ſhould not deny 
their being admitted into any ports 


formed to the laws of the coun- 
y) f | 

In conſequence of the above let- 
ter, the Governor ſet at liberty 


relative to an American Corſair, 


thereupon at ſaid Port, at the Re- 


be ſhould maintain a perfect neu- 


of his dominions, while they con- 
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the American veſſel, delivered her 
back her papers, and ſupplied her 
with ſuch proviſions, water, &c. 
(care being taken that no prohi- 
bited goods ſhould be ſent on 
board) as ſhould enable her to pro- 
ceed on her voyage, 


* * — 


Reaſons afſigned by the Continental 
Congreſs, for the North-Ameri- 
can Colonies and Provinces witb- 
drawing their Allegiance to the 
King of Great-Britain. 


I» CONGRESS, July 4, 1776. 


A DECLARATION by the 
REPRESENTATIVES of the 
UNITED STATES F AME- 
RICA, in GENERAL CON- 
GRESS aſſembled. | 


HEN in the courſe of hu- 
man events it becomes ne- 
ceſſary for one people to diſſolve 
the political bands which have 


connected them with another, and 


to aſſume among the powers of the 
earth the ſeparate and equal ſtation 
to which the laws of nature and 
of Nature's God intitle them, a 
decent reſpect to the opinions of 
mankind requires that they ſhould 
declare the caùſes which impel 
them to the ſeparation. 


We hold theſe truths to be ſelf. © 


evident; that all men are created 
equal ; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights; that among theſe are 
life, liberty, and the purſuit of 
happineſs. Thar to ſecure theſe 
rights, governments are inſtituted 
among men, deriving their juſt 
powers from the conſent of the go- 
verned ; and, whenever any form 
of government becomes deſtructive * 
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of theſe ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or aboliſh it, and 
to inſtitute a new goverament, lay- 
Ing its foundation on ſuch princi- 
ples, and organizing its powers in 
Tuch form, as to them ſhall ſeem 
moſt likely to effect their ſafety 
and happineſs. Prudence indeed 
will dictate that governments long 
eſtabliſhed ſhould not be changed 
for light and tranſient cauſes ; and 
accordingly all experience hath 
thewn, that mankind are more 
- diſpoſed ro ſuffer, while evils are 
ſufferable, than to right themſelves 
by aboliſting the forms to which 
they are accuſtomed ; but, when a 
Jong train of abuſes and uſurpa- 
tions, purſuing invariably the fame 
object, evinces a deſign to reduce 
them under abſolute deſpotiſm, it 
is their right, it is their duty, to 
throw off ſuch goyernment, and 
to provide new guards for their 
future ſecurity. Such has been the 
patient ſufferance of theſe colonies, 
is E 13 
and ſuch is now the neceſſity which 
conſtrains them to alter their for- 
mer ſyſtems of government. The 
hiſtory of the -preſent - of 
— 1 a hiſtory of re- 


peated injuries and uſurpations; 


all having in direct object the eſta- 


bliſhmeat of an abſolute tyranny 
prove this, 


over theſe States. To 
let facts be ſubmitted to a candid 
yorld. 
He has refuſed his aſſent to laws, 
the moſt vihtoleſame and neceary 
for the public good, 
le has forbidden his governors 
co paſs laws of immediate and 
Preſſing importance, unleſs ſuſ- 
pended in their operation till his 
aſſent ſhould be obtained; and, 
when ſo ſuſpended, he has utterly 
neglected to attend them. 
He has refuſed to paſs 


other 
4 f 
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new offices, and ſent hither ſwarms 
of officers to harraſs our people, and 


laws for the accommodation of 
large diſtrics of people, unleſz 
thoſe people would relingoiſh the 
rights of repreſentation in the le. 
giſlature; a right ineſtimable 10 
them, and formidable to tyrantz 
only. Is bi 
He has called together lewif. 
tive bodics at places unuſual, yn. 
comfortable, and diſtant from the 
depoſitory of their public records, 
for the ſole purpoſe of fatipuing 
them into compliance with his 
meaſures, aL nine 
He has diſſolved Repreſentatives 
Houſes repeatedly, for oppoſing, 
with manly firmneſs, his invaſions 
on the rights of the people. 
He has refuſed, for a long time 
after ſuch diſſolution, to cauſe 
others to be erected ; whereby the 
legiſlatiye powers, incapable of 
annihilation, have returned to the 
people at large for their exerciſe; 
the State remaining in the mean 
time expoſed to all the dangers of 
invaſion from without, and con- 
vulſions within, YH 
He has endeavoured to prevent 
the population of theſe States; for 
that purpoſe obſtructing the laws 
for naturalization of foreigners, 
refuſing to paſs others to encourage 
their migrations hither, and raiſing 
the conditions of new appropria- 
tions of lands. | | 
He has obſtructed the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice, by refuſing his 
aſſent to laws for eſtabliſhing ju- 
diciary powers. Les 
He has made judges dependent 
on his will alone, for the tenure 
of their offices, and the amount 
and payment of their ſalaries. 
He has erected a multitude of 


th 


eat out their ſubſiſtence. 


He has kept among us in times 
of peace ſtanding armies, without 
the conſent of our legiſlatures, 

He has affected to render the 
military independent of, and ſu- 
-rior to, the civil power. | 

He has combined with others to 
ſubject us to a juriſdiction foreign 
to our conſtitution, and unacknow- 
jedged by our laws, giving his aſ- 
ſent to their pretended acts of legi- 
lation: | o | 


armed troops among us 
For protecting them, by a mock 
trial, from puniſhment for any 
murders which they ſhould com- 
mit on the inhabitants of theſe 
Sinner ES 5 
For cutting off our trade with 
all parts of the world: | 
For impoſing taxes on us with- 
out our conſent: | IE 
For depriving us, in many caſes, 
of the benefit of trial by jury : 
For tranſporting us beyond ſeas 
to be tried for pretended offences: 
For aboliſhing the free ſyſtem of 
_ Englith laws in a neighbouring 
province, eſtabliſhing therein an 
arbitrary government, and enlarg- 
ing its boundaries, ſo as to render 
it at once an example and fit in- 
ſtrument for introducing the ſame 
_ abſolute rule into theſe colonies : 
For taking away our charters, 
aboliſhing our moſt valuable laws, 
and altering fundamentally the 
forms of our governments : 
For ſuſpending our own legi- 
Natures, and declaring themſelves 
inveſted with power to legiſlate for 
us in all caſes whatſoever. _ 
He has abdicated government 
here, by declaring us out of his 
protection, and waging war againſt 
. 
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For quartering large bodies of 


He has plundered our ſeas, ra- 
15 e FIarY 


[263 
vaged out coaſts, burnt our towns, 
and deſtroyed the lives of our peo- 
ple. ge | 
HFle is, at this time, tranſport- 
ing large armies of foreign merce- 
naries, to complete, the works of 


death, deſolation, and tyranny, al- 
ready begun with circumſtances of 


cruelty and periidy ſcarcely pa- 
ralleled in the mott barbarous ages, 


and totally unworthy the Head of 


a civilized nation; 

He has conſtrained. our fellow- 
citizens, taken captive on the high 
ſeas, to bear arms againft their 
country, to become the exccutioners 
of their friends and brethren, or 
to fall themſelves by their hands. 

He has excited domeſtic inſur- 
rections amongſt us, and has en- 
deavoured to bring on the inhabi- 
tants of our frontiers the mercileſs 
Indian ſavages, whoſe known rule: 
of warfare is an undiftinguiſhed 
deſtruction of all ages, ſexes, and 
conditions. 1 

In every ſtage of theſe oppreſ- 


preſſions we have petitioned for re- 
dreſs, in the moſt humble terms; 


our repeated petitions have been 
anſwered only by repeated injury. 


A prince, whoſe, character is 


thus marked by every act which 
may define a tyrant, is unſit to be 
the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in 


attention to our Britiſh brethren. 


We have warned them, trom time 
to time, of attempts, by their le- 
giſlature, to extend an unwarrant- 
able juriſdiction over us; we have 
reminded them of the circumſtances 
of our emigration and {citlement 


here; we have appealed to their 
native juſtice and magnanimity.; 


and we have conjured them by the 


ties of our common kindred, to 


diſavow theſe uſurpations, which 
would 
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would inevitably interrupt our con- Articles of 1 and perje. 


nections and correſpondence. They 
too have been deaf to the voice of 
juſtice and conſanguinity, We 
muſt therefore acquieſce in the ne- 
ceſſity which denounces our ſepa- 
ration, and hold them, as we hold 
the reſt of mankind, enemies in 
war, in peace friends. | 

We, therefore, the Repreſenta- 
tives of the United States of Ame- 
rica, in General Congreſs aſſem- 
bled, appealing to the Supreme 
Jupcs of the world for the recti- 
tude of our intentions, do, in the 
name, and by the authority of the 


os people of theſe Colonies, ſo- 


emnly publiſh and declare, that 
theſe United Colonies are, and of 
Tight ought to be, FREE AND IN- 
DEPENDENT STATES, and that 


they are abſolved from all allegi- 


ance to the Britiſh crown, and 
that all political connection be- 
tween them and the ſtate of Great - 
Britain is, and ought to be, to- 
tally diſfolved; and that, as free 


and independent States, they have 


full power to levy war, conclude 
peace, contract alliances, eſtabliſh 
commerce, and to do all other acts 
and things which independent 
States may of right do. And for 
the ſupport of this declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to cach other our 
lives, our fortunes, and our ſacred 
honour, 


Signed by order, and in be- 
half of the Congrels, 


JOHN HANCOCE, Preſident, 


Atteſt, CHARLES ThomsonN, 
Secretary. 


5 
* 


tual Union between the States 
New-Hampfhire, Maſſachuſepz. 
Bay, Rhode-Iſland, Connecticut 
Neu - York, Penſylvania, , 
Counties of Newcaſtle, Kent, and 
Suſſex, oz Delaware-River, Ma. 
ryland, Virginia, North-Carg. 
lina, South-Carolina, Georgia, 


N. B. Theſe articles ef Confeder. 
ation, after having been lon 
weighed and diſcuſſed, line by 
line, in the Congreſs, were at 
length reſolved upon and ſigned 
by all the Delegates, the 4th of 
October, 1776, at Philadelphia, 
ſuch as they are here ſet forth; 
and in conſequence were imme. 
diately ſent to the other States 
to be confirmed by them, 


ARTICLE I. 


"T*HE Thirteen States above 
mentioned, confederate them. 
ſelves under the title of The 
UNITED STATEs of AMERICA, 
IT. 

They contract, each in their own 
name, by the preſent conſtitution, 
a reciprocal treaty of alliance and 
friendſhip for their common de- 
fence, for the maintenance of their 
liberties, and for their general and 
mutual advantage; obliging them- 
ſelves to aſſiſt each other againſt all 
violence that may threaten all, or 
any one of them, and to repel 
in common all the attacks that may 
be levelled againſt all or any one 
of them, on account of religion, 
ſovereignty, commerce, or under 
any other pretext whatſoever. m 
III. 


STATE 
III. 


Each State reſerves to themſelves 
alone the excluſive right of regu- 


lating their internal government, 


and of framing laws in all matters 
that are not included 1n the articles 
of the preſent Confederation, and 
which cannot any way prejudice 
the ſame. $55 


IV. 


No State in particular ſhall either 
ſend or receive embaſſies, begin 


any negociations, contract any en- 


gagements, form any alliances, 
conclude any treaties with any 
king, prince, or power whatſo- 
ever, without the conſent of the 
United States, aſſembled in Gene- 
ral Congreſs, 

No perſon, inveſted with any 
poſt whatever under the authority 
of the United States, or of any of 
them, whether he has appoint- 


ments belonging to his employ- 


ment, or whether it be a commiſſion 
purely confidential, ſhall be al- 
lowed to accept any preſents, gra- 
tuities, emoluments, nor any offices 
or titles of any kind whatever, from 
any kings, princes, or foreign 
powers. 

And the General Aſſembly of 
the United States, nor any State 
in particular, ſhall not confer any 
title of nobility,” 


v. 


Two, nor ſeveral of the ſaid 
States, ſhall not have power to 


form alliances or confederations, 


nor conclude any private treaty 
among themſelves, without the 
conſent of the United States aſſem- 


* 
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bled in General Congreſs, and 


without the aim and duration of 
that private convention be exactl 
ſpecified in the conſent. 


VI. 
No State ſhall lay on any im- 
poſts, nor eſtabliſh any duties what- 


ever, the effect of which might al- 
ter directly, or indirectly, the 
clauſes of the treaties to be con- 


eluded hereafter by the Aſſembly of 
the United States with any kings, 
princes, or power whatſoever. 


vl. 
There ſhall not be kept by any 


of the ſaid States in particular, 
any veſſels or ſhips of war above 


the number judged neceſſary by 
the Aſſembly of the United States, 


for the defence of that State and 
its commerce; and there ſhall not 
be kept on foot in time of peace 


by any of the ſaid States, any 
troops above the number deter- 


mined by the Aſſembly of the 
United States, to guard the ſtrong 


places or forts: neceſſary for the 


defence of that State; but each 
State ſhall always keep up a well- 
diſciplined militia, ſufficiently arm- 
ed and equipped, and ſhall be 
careful to procure, and keep in 
conſtant readineſs, in the public 
magazines, a ſufficient number of 


field pieces and tents, with a pro- 


per quantity of ammunition and 
implements of war. 8 


"vn; 


When any of the ſaid States 
ſhall raiſe troops for the common 
defence, all the officers of the rank 


of 
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of colonel, and under, ſhall be 
appointed by the legiſlative body 


of the State that ſhall have raiſed 


the troops, or in ſuch manner as 
that State ſhall have judged pro- 
per to regulate 'the nominations ; 
and when any vacancy happens in 


theſe poſts, they ſhall be filled up 


by the ſaid State, 
50 IX. 


0 All the expences of Fur, and all 


other diſburſements, that ſhall be 
made for the common defence or 
the general weal, and that ſhall be 
ordered by the Aſſembly of the 
United States, ſhall be paid out of 
the funds of a common treaſury. 

That common treaſury ſhall be 


formed by the contribution of each 


of the aforeſaid States, in propor- 
tion to the number of inhabitants 
of every age, ſex, or quality, ex- 


cept the Indians exempt from taxes 


in each State; and in order to fix 


the quota of the contribution, every 
three years the inhabitants ſhall be 


numbered, in which enumeration 
the number of white people ſhall 
be diſtinguiſhed ; and that enu- 
meration ſhall be ſent to the Aſ- 
ſembly of the United States. 

The taxes appropriated to pay 
this quota, ſhall be laid and levied 
in the extent of each State by the 
authority and orders of its legiſla- 
tive body, within the time fixed 
by the Aſſembly of the United 
States. OS ung | 22 

Each of the ſaid States ſhall ſub- 
mit to the deciſions of the Aſſem- 
bly of the United States, in all 


matters or queſtions reſerved to that 


Aſſembly by the preſent act of 


Confederation. ; 


No State ſhall engage in war 


by fome Indian nation to attack 


ſembly of the United States; and 


ſhall fit at Philadelphia until the 


States ſhall have ordered otherwiſe; 


XI. 


without the conſent of the United 
States aſſembled in Congreſs, ex- 
cept in caſe of actual invaſion of 
ſome enemy, or from a certain 
knowledge of a reſolution taken 


them, and in that caſe -only, in 
which the danger is too urgent tg 
allow them time to conſult the 
Nie 
No particular State ſhall give 
any commiſſion to veſſels, or other 
ſhips of war, nor any letters of 
marque or repriſal, till after a de. 
claration of war made by the AF. 


even in that caſe they ſhall he 
granted only againſt the kingdom 
or the. power, -or againſt the 
ſubjects of the kingdom, or of the 
power againſt which war ſhall have 
been ſo declared; and ſhall con- 
form, reſpecting theſe objects, i 
the regulations made by the Aſſem. 
bly of the United States. 
er 

In order to watch over the ge- 
neral intereſt of the United States, 
and direct the general affairs, there 
ſhall be nominated every year ac- 
cording to the form ſettled by the 
legiſlative body of each ſtate, a 


certain number of delegates, who 
General Aſſembly of the United 


and the firſt Monday in November 
of each year, ſhall be the æra fixed 
for their meeting. 
Each of the above mentioned 
States ſhall preſerve the right and 
power to recall, at any time what- 
ever of the year, their delegates, 
8 | or 


or any one of them, and to ſend 
others in the room of them for the 
remainder of the year,; and each 
of the ſaid States ſhall maintain 
their delegates during the time of 
me General Aſſembly, and alſo 
during the time they mall be mem- 
bers of the Council of State, of 
which mention ſhall be made here- 
after. | | 


XIII. 


Each State ſhall have a vote for 
the d-cifion of queſtions in the 
Gencral Aſſembly, | 


XIV.. | 
The General Afembly of the 


United States, ſhall alone and ex- 
clufively have the right and power 
to decuic of peace and war, except 
in the ca'e mentioned in article XI. 
— to et bliſh rules for judging in 
all caſes che legitimacy of the prizes 
taken by fea or land, and to deter- 
mine the manner in which the 
prizes taken by the land or ſea 


States, ſhall be divided or em- 
ployed; to grant letters of marque 
or repriſal in time of peace; — to 
appoint tribunals to take cogni- 
zance of piracies, and all other 
capital crimes committed on the 
high ſeas; — to eftabliſh tribunals 


in all caſes of prizes; to ſend 
and receive ambaſſadors; to ne- 
gociate and conclude treaties or 
alliances to decide all differences 
actually ſubſiſting, and that may 
ariſe hereafter between two or ſe- 
veral of the aforementioned States, 
about limits, juriſdiction, or any 
other cauſe whatſoever; to coin 
money, and fix its value and ſtan- 
dard; — to fx the weights and 


forces, in che ſervice of the United 


to receive appeals, and judge finally 
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meaſures throughout the whole ex- 


tent of the United States; — to re- 
gulate commerce, and treat of all 
affairs with the Indians who are 
not members of any of the States; 
—to eſtabliſh and regulate the 
poſts from one State to another, in 
the whole extent of the United 
States, and to receive on the letters 
and packets ſent by poſt, the ne- 
ceſſary tax to defray the expence 


of that eſtabliſhment ;—to appoint 


the general officers of the land 
forces in the ſervice of the United 
States ;—to give commiſſions to the 
other officers of the ſaid troops, 
who ſhall have been appointed by 


virtue of article VII ;—to appoint 
all the officers 0i marine in the ſer- 
vice of the United States; — to 


frame all the ordinances neceſſary 
for the government and diſcipline 


of the ſaid land and fea forces; 


and to direct their operations. 
The General Aſſembly of the 
United States ſhall be authorized 


to appoint a Council of State, and 


ſuch committees and civil officers 


as they ſhall judge neceſſary for 


guiding and diſpatching the gene- 
ral affairs, under their authority, 
whilſt they remain fitting ; and 


after their ſeparation, under the 


authority of the Council of State. 
— They ſhall chuſe for preſident 


one of their members, and for ſe- 


cretary the perſon whom they ſhall 
judge fit for that place; and they 
may adjourn at what time of the 
ear, and to what place in the 
United States they ſhall think pro- 
per.—They ſhall have the right 
and power to determine and fix 


the ſums neceſſary to be raiſed, and 
the diſbyrſements neceſſary to be 
made ;—to borrow money, and to 


create bills on the credit of the 


United States; — to build and fit 


out 
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out fleets ;—to determine the num- 
ber of troops to be raiſed or kept 
in pay ;—and to require of each of 
the aforeſaid States, to compole the 
army, a contingent proportioned 
to the number of its white inha- 
bitants, ——'Theſe requiſitions of 
the General Aﬀembly ſhall be 
binding, and in conſequence the 
Tegiflative body of each State ſhall 
nominate the particular officers, 
levy the men, arm and equip them 
operly ; and theſe officers and 
tdiers, thus armed and equipped, 
ſhall proceed to the place, and 
within the time fixed by the Ge- 
neral Aﬀembly. | 
But if the General Aſſembly, 
from ſome particular circumſtances, 
Hould think proper to exempt. one 
or ſeveral of the States from raiſing 
troops, or to demand of them leſs 
than their contingent, and ſhould 
on the contrary judge it convenient 
that one or ſeveral others ſhould 
raiſe more than their contingent ; 
the number extraordinary demand- 
ed ſhall be raiſed, provided with 
officers, armed and equipped in the 
lame manner as the contingent, 
unleſs the legiſlative body of that, 
or of thoſe of the States to whom 
the requifition ſhall have been 
made, ſhould deem it dangerous 
for themſelves to be drained of 
that number extraordinary, and in 
thnat caſe they ſhall furniſh no more 
than what they think compatible 
with their ſafety ; and the officers 
and foldicrs ſo raiſed and equipped, 
ſhall go to. the place, and within 
the time fixed by the General 
Aſſembly. | 
The General Aſſembly ſhall 
never engage in any war, nor 
>rant letters of marque or repriſal 
in time of peace, nor contract any 
treaties of alliance or other con- 
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. the united conſent of nine of the 


to be raiſed for land or ſea lervice, 


ventions, except to make peace 
nor coin money or regulate its yz. 
lae, nor determine or fix the ſums 
neceſſary to be raiſed, or the dif. 
burſements neceſſary to be made 
for the defence or advantage of 
the United States, or of ſome of 
them, nor create bills, nor borrow 
money on the credit of the United 
States, nor diſpoſe of any ſums of 
money, nor reſolve on the number 
of hips of war to be built or pur. 
chaſed, or on the number of troops 


nor appoint a commander or chief 
of the land or ſea forces, but by 


States: and no queſtion on any 
point whatſoever, except for ad- 
journing from one day to another, 
ſhall be decided but by a majority 
of the United States. 
No delegate ſhall be choſen for 
more than three years out of fix, 
No perſon inveſted with any em- 
ployment whatever in the extent of 
the United States, and receiving, 
by virtue of that employment, ei- 
ther by himſelf, or through the 
hands of any other for him, any 
ſalaries, wages, or emoluments 
whatever, ſhall be choſen a dele. 
gate. Ee 
The General Aſſembly ſhall 
publiſh every month a journal of 
their ſeſſions, except what ſhall re- 
late to treaties, alliances, or mili- 
tary operations, when it ſhall ap- 
pear to them that theſe matters 
ought to be kept ſecret. The opi- 
nions pro and con of the delegates 
of each State, ſhall be entered in 
the journals as often as any one of 
the delegates ſhall require it; and 
there ſhall be delivered to the de- 
legates of each State, on their de- 
mand, or even to any one of the 
delegates of each State, at his par- 
N ticular 


j 
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tieular requifition, a copy of the 


journal, except of the parts above 
mentioned, to be carried to the le- 


ailatire body of his reſpective 


State. 
XV. 


The Council of State ſhall be 


compoſed of one delegate of each 


of the States, nominated annually 


by the other delegates of his re- 


ſnective State; and the caſe where 


theſe electors might not be able to 
agree, that delegate mall be nomi- 
nated by the General Aſſembly. 
The Council of State ſhail be 
authoriſed to receive and open all 


the letters addreſſed to the United 


States, and anſwer them ; but ſhall 
not contract anyengagements bind- * 


ing to the United States, —They 
ſhall correſpond with the legiſla- 


tive bodies of each State, and with 
all perſons employed under the-au- 


thority of the United States, or of 
ſome of the particular legiſlative 
bodies. They ſhall addreſs them- 


ſelves to theſe legiſlative bodies, or 
to the officers to whom each ſtate 


ſhall have entruſted the executive 
power, for aid and aſſiſtance of 
every kind, as occaſion, ſhall re- 
quire.---They ſhall give inftruc- 
tions to the generals, and direct 
the military operations by land or 


by ſea; but without making any 


alterations in the objects or expe- 
ditions determined by the General 
Aſſembly, unleſs a change of cir- 
cumſtances intervening and coming 


to their knowledge ſince the break - 


ing up of the Aſſembly, ſhould 
render a change of meaſures indiſ- 


penſably neceſſary. They ſhall be 


careful of the defence and preſerva- 


tion of the fortreſſes or fortifſied 


ports.— They ſhall procure inform- 
ation of the ſituation and deſigns 


empower them to act.—-In caſe of 


* 


of the enemy.---They ſhall put in 
execution the meaſures and plans 
that ſhall have been reſolved by 
the General Aſſembly, by virtue 
of the powers with which they are 


inveſted by the preſent confeder- 


ation.---They ſhall draw upon the 
treaſurers for the ſums, the deſti- 
nation of which ſhall have been 


ſettled by the General Afembly, 


and for the payment of the con- 
tracts which they may have made 


by virtue of the powers that are 


granted to them. -They ſhall in- 


ſpect and reprove, they ſhall even 


ſuſpend all officers civil or military 
acting under the authority of che 
United States. -In the caſe of 


death or ſuſpenſion of any officer 


whoſe nomination belongs to the 
_ General Aſſembly, they may re- 
place him by what perſon they 
think proper until the next Aſſem- 


bly.---They may publiſſi and diſ- 
perie authentic accounts of the mi- 


litary operations.---They may con- 
vene the General Aſſembly for a 
nearer term than that to which 


they had adjourned when they fe- 


parated, if any important and un- 
expected event ſhould require it for 


the welfare or benefit of the United 
States, or of ſome of them. 
They fhall prepare the matters 
that are to bh ſubmitted. to the 


inſpection of the General Aﬀem- 


bly, and lay before them at the 
next ſitting all the letters or ad- 
vices by them received, and ſhall 


render an exact account of all that 


they have done in the interim. 


They ſhall take for their ſecretary 


a perſon fit for that employment, 
who before he enters on his func- 
tion ſhall take an oath of ſecre 

and fidelity.---The preſence of ſe- 
ven members of the Council will 


the 
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the death of one of their members, 


the Council ſhall giye notice of it 
to the colleagues of the deceaſed, 


that they may chuſe one of them- 
ſelves to replace him in the Coun- 
Cil until the holding of the next 
general meeting ; and in caſe there 
ſhould be but one of his colleagues 
living, the ſame notice ſhall be 


given to him, that he may come 
and take his ſeat untili the next 
ſitting, 


XVI. 


In caſe that Canada ſhould be 
willing to accede to the preſent 


confederation, and come into all 


the meaſures of the United States, 
it ſhall be admitted into the union, 
and participate in all its benefits, 


But no other colony ſhall be ad- 


mitted without the conſent of nine 


of the States. 


The above articles mall be pro- 


poſed to the legiſlative bodies of 
all the United States, to he 
examined by them; and if the 


approve of them, they are de. 


fired to authoriſe their delegates 
to ratify them in the General Af. 
ſembly; after which all the articles 
which conſtitute the preient con- 
federation, ſhall be inviolably ob. 
ſerved by all and every ot the 
United States, and the union ſhall 
be eſtabliſhed for ever. 

There ſhall not be made here. 
after any alteration in theſe article, 
nor in any of them, unleſs that the 
alteration be previouſly determined 
in the General Aſſembly, and con- 
firmed atterwards by the legiſlative 
bodies of each of the United States, 


. and ſigned at 
Philadelphia, in Con- 


greſs, the 4th of 
October, 1776. 
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Picture of the Condition and anner: 

of the People of Rome, . auben frſt- 
illaged by. the Barbarians; col- 
added from, different: cotemporary, 
 IVraters, particularly, A 1anus, 


[ay on Public Happine/s, tranſlat- 
ed into Engliſh by J. Kent, £3 


e yeds Hema 
Puls ſplendid city, was yet 
1 filled with riches, when the 
Barbarians pillaged it, for the firſt 
time. Several authors, aſſert; that 
many citizens were al poſſeſſion of. 
a revenue of above four millions 3 
ind that foch as, were, worth, no 
more than a million, or a million 
and an half, were placed only in 
the ſecond claſs of citinens. Ibheſe 


that the enjoyment; of pleaſure was 
the {ole end of their creation; and 
were contented, tg remain: as idle 
ſpectators of the events of war, as 


cus; with this difference only, that 
in theſe laſt events, they ſeemed to 


Even the emperors had, during a 
ſong ume, accuſtomed them tO this 
luxurious effeminacy. hy 1 80 (ſaid 


2 4 
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(Yopiſcus.) LETS 


Vo L. XIX. 1776. 


AP . 


Marcellinus 3; by che Author of the 


indoleht and opulent men imagined 


they were of the events of the Gir- 


ſeel them ſelves more intereſted. ; 


urcljuos to them, in one of his 
ſelicts) to fight the enemy: and 
1 will take care that the Romans 
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ſhall not ſuffer the lighteſt uneaſi- 


neſs, . Attend to your games; Fre- 
quent your Circus. It is our part 


to conduct the public buſineſs. But 


you ſhould be entirely devoted to 
pleaſure/*.?* It is eaſy to conceive 
that, in the midſt of ſo mueh lux- 


ury, and effeminacy, , the public 


morals were daily degenerating. 
Petronius and Lucian have made 

us ſufficiently acquainted with the 
parade and extravagance, peculiar 
tothe entertainments, Which were 
given in their times : but as Am- 
mianus Marcellinus hath taken the 
Pains. to deſcr ibe: the manners of 


the Romans, during aiJeſs: diſtant 


riod, namely, the age in which 
e lived; the reader will, probably, 
be pleaſed if we. preſent him with 


the whole paſſage, as related in the 


the ö ſixth chapter | of the fourte 
book. 8 r ene 


enth 


37 = 1 


, Were you, on your artival at 
Rome; to be introduced, as a re- 
putable foreigner, to an opulent, 
or in other words, a very oſtenta- 


tious man, your firſt reception 


Dre 


would be accompanied with. every 


mark of- politeneſs z after having 
been overpowered by queſtions, 10 


which it will be the moſtifrequently 


ſome extravagant ſtories, you will 


: 45% , 


Err nne efficiam ne ſit aliqua ſollicitudo Romana. Vacate Judis, vacate 
wenlbus ; nos publick neceſſitates teneant, vos occupent voluptates. 
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become aſtoniſhed to find, that a 
perſon of ſuch diſtinction, ſhould 
treat a ſimple individual with ſo 
reſpectful an attention: nay, you 
will even be ready to condemn 
yourſelf for not having viſited fo 
charming aicity,' ten years ſooner. 
But if, encouraged by this obliging 

welcome, you mould return on the 
morrow, to pay your compliments, 
a ſtranger, dropped from the cloude, 


could not be more ſtared at. Who 


is he ? and, whence comes he? 
would be circulated: in ill - bred 
whiſpers round the room. "At 
length, however, you will attain 
to the honour of being known, and 
admitted on a familiar footing 3 
but yet, if, after three years: of 
aſũduous attendance, you were do 
abſent yourſelf, for the ſame ſpace 
of time, yon would not, on your 
return, be either aſked how you 
had been employed, or even told 
that the loſs of your company was 
perceived. This abſardity is car- 
ried ſtill farther ; for, previous to 
the giving of thoſe entertainments, 


' which are ſo long, and fo detri- 


mental to health, it is a matter of 
tedious deliberation, whether, ex- 
cluſive of ſuch gueſts, as are en- 
titled to invitations, any ſtrangers 
ſhall alſo be aſked : and if, after a 
full hearing, and on mature reflec- 
tion, this point be carried in the 


affirmative, then the great adepts 
in all the laws of public games, 


who never fail' to mount guard at 
the houſes of the charioteers be- 


longing to- the Circus, or perſons 


the moſt inſtructed in the ſcience, 
and the tricks of 
only ſtrangers deftined to be ad- 
mitted. As to the men of learning, 
and vertue, they are ſhunned, as 


the tireſome and uſeleſs diſturbers 


of feſtive mirth : nor doth it once 
oy | 25 
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men, who amufing themſelves with 


and his bowmen in the rear, ſo the 


car, and conftantly obliges te 


play, are the 


„mis, that barbarous queen, 1 


* 


employ their thoughts that the N. 
menclatores, accuſtomed to ſell the 
favours of their: maſters, take care 
to invite to the feaſt, and the di. 
ſtributions, only the moſt obſcure 

and inferior individuals, from 
whom they can extort more money, | 
than from- the others, I ſhall pag 
flightly over that ſumptuous pro. 
fuſion, in their entertainments, and 
particularly thoſe voluptuous refine. | 
ments lately introduced, to take 
notice of the ridiculous cavalcades, 
attending on our oftentatious, rich 


running poſt, up and down the 
— at the Bog of breaking their 
necks, on the pavement, are fol. 
lowed by ſuch a numerous train of 
domeſtics, that, to borrow the ex. | 
preſſion of a comic writer, they 
do not even leave the fool behind 
to keep houſe ; however abſurd 
this diverfion be, the very matronz 
are not aſhamed to follow it, but 
hurry through every quarter of the 
town, in open hrters. In theſe 


pompous proceſſtons, nothing un 
neglected, and as the expert gene. 
ral, who maMals, his army, ina 


per order of battle, places his 
vy infantry in the front line, 
his light infantry in the ſecond line, 


maſter of the ceremonies, bearing 
a wand in his hand, finples out al 
thoſe who are to have the honour 
of walking before the triumph 


black troop of cooks, ſcullions, & 
to fall back into the hinder ranks 
Theſe, again, are followed by tlc 
remaining number of footmen, ul 
by the Commen/ales : the proceſiol 
is then cloſed by the eunuchs, 1 
deformed multitude, who teach & 
to execrate the memory of Semitt 
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if violating the laws of nature, 
filled this tender, but imprudent 
mother, with regret, for having 
too early ſhewn, in the generations 
which were ſcarce begun, the hope 
of future generations, In ſuch a 
ſtate of manners, it will eaſily be 
ſuppoſed, that the few houſes, in 
which the ſciences were formerly 
cultivated, are now only the recep- 
tacles of vain and frivolous plea- 


tors, and philoſophers, nothing is 
heard from mom till night, 
except the ſound of flutes, and the 
airs of the muſicians. As to the 
libraries, they are more ſhut up and 
more abandoned than the ſepul- 
chres : dances,” acbompanied by 
wind inftruments, are ſubſtituted in 
their room: nay, to fo ſhameful 
a lenoth have theſe indignities 
' been carried, that when the famine 
had rendered it "neceſſary to ſend 
all foreigners out of: the city, the 
law was rigorouſly put in execution 
againſt every one of thoſe uſeful 
men, who were the inſtructors in 
liberal arts; whiſſt mimics, ſtage 
players, and even three thouſand 
ſemale dancers, wich their whole 
band of muficians and fingers, were 
fuffered to remain within the capi - 
tal. Whereſoever you turn your 
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y eyes, you will alſo perceive the wo- 
| men painted, and © ridiculouſly 
ur dreſſed ; theſe tire you more by 
al their continual dancing, than they 
he fatigue themfelves ; and theſe, had 
t. they been married to honeſt men, 
ks, might have ſupplied che ſtate with 
1 an ufeful army of citizens. Rome 
1 


was once a ſure aſylum to every in- 


and induſtry; but now, a fooliſh 
and unaccountable vanity eſteems 
every thing vile and abject, which 
comes from beyond the Pamarinn, 


ſures : ſo that in the place of ora- 


dividual, who introduced the arts 


3 
I muſt, however, except the un- 
married men, and ſuch as have no 
heirs. Theſe are loaden with re- 
ſpect and cemplaiſance ; although 
another . ſelfiſh refinement makes 
us avoid even the tendereſt duties 
of humanity ; for the moſt terrible 
difeaſes, raging within this capital 
of the world, have occaſioned a 
 ftri& prohibition of the leaſt com- 
munication with thoſe unhapp 
wretches, who are infected with 
them: and it is now cuſtomary, 
not only to think it ſufficient, if 
ſome domeſtics be ſent to theſe per- 
ſons, to enquire of them any par- 
ttcularnews, but to oblige the mel- - 
ſenger to go through long ablu- 
tions before he can be admitted to 
deliver the anſwer. How delicate 
theſe. men are! and yet, if you in- 
uite them to a feaſt, or offer them 


money, they will run for you, even 


to Spoletum, Such are the man- 
ners of the nobiflity: as to the 
common people, they generally 
ſpend the night in drinking houſes, 
or even in th theatres, under thoſe 
booths, the invention of which we 


owe to Catulus, who firſt introduced © 


at Rome theſe far-fetched commo- 
dities, which might . better have 


become Capua, than the city of 


Romulus. Multitudes are intoxi- 
cated with a paſſion for gaming. 
Others expoſe themſelves, during 
whole days, to the heat, and the 
rain, to be the umpires amongſt 
the charioteers, and decide on the 
events of the Circus. Amidſt ſuch 
frivolous engagements, is it poſſible 
that the Romans can ever be rea- 
ſonably employed ? &c. &.“ 
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Curious Particulars relating to the 
ancient Academy and Phil:Jophers, 


the more peculiar Manners, Cuſtcms, 


kiſh, and Albanian [ababitants 
' © of that City and its Territory; 
From Dr. Chandler's Travels in 
Orbe 
41 e | VR £09451 e 
' f, FE HENS. maintained under 
che Romans its reputation 
for philoſophy and eloquence, and 
continued, thodgh ſubdued; the 
metrbpolis of learning, the ſchool 
of art, the centre of taſte and ge- 
nius. The Gymnaſia and the 
gardens of the philoſophers were 


decorated with the capital works 


of eminent maſters, and ſtill fre- 
- quented.: The ſierce warrior was 
captivated by Greece and ſcience, 
und Athens humanized and poliſhed 
the conquerors of the world. But 
Sylla greatly injured the city, by 


library, Which had been founded 
by Piſiſtratus, carefully augmented 
by the people, removed by Xerxes 
into Perſia, and reſtored long after 
by Seleucus Nicanor. The ſpirit 
of learning drooped on the loſs; 
and the Roman youth, under Ti- 
berius, were ſent to ſtudy at Mar- 


ſeilles, inſtead of Athens. Even 


there the barbarous Gauls joined 
in the purfuit of eloquence and 
Philoſophy. The ſophiſt, as well 
as the phyſician, was hired to fet- 
tle among them; and the nation 
was civilized by the Greek city. 
The emperor Adrian embelliſh- 


ed Athens with a noble library, 


and a new Gymnaſinm, and re- 
ſtored feience to its antient ſeat. 
Lollianus, an Epheſian, was: firſt 
raiſed to the high dignity of the 
ſophiſtical thronè, which was after- 
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| . wards filled by Atticus Herode; 
„ Se. Gil maden .Gredky:Tur- | 
trious perſons. The number of 
profeſſors was increaſed by Antoni. 
nus the philoſopher, who had fy. 


Platoniſts, as many Peripatetics, 


Rhetoricians and Civilians; and 
a preſident ſtyled Prefed of ile 
. Youth, The ſtudent proceeded from 
the philoſopher to the rhetorician, 
and then to the civilian. A yearly 
ſalary of ſix hundred aurei or pieces 


the philoſophical chairs; and one 
of a talent to choſe of the civilians, 


by the emperors, were elected after 
ſolemn examination by 
pal magiſtrates. 
tranſporting to Rome the public 
its branches at Athens. The;Ro- 
man world reſorted to its ſchools, 
and reputation and riches awaited 
the able preceptor. The tender 


ble the names of their ſcholars; 


F n in een 1 fs 
About 468 J., See W. Wotton's Hiſtory of Rome, London 1701. p- lch. 


and by other eminent and illuſ. 


died under Herodes. His eſtabliſn. 
ment conſiſted of thirteen; two 


Stoics,| and Epicureans, with two 


© ta, A, — © 
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of gold * Was annexed to each of 


Q Q. 2 


The profeſſors, unleſs appointed 
the prioci- 
Education now-! flouriſhed 10 fl 


mind was duly, prepared for the 
manly ſtudies of philoſophy and 
eloquence. Age and proſicieney 
were followed by promotion. The 
youth was advanced into the higher 
claſſes, enrolled with the philoſp- 
- phers, and admitted to their habit. 
The title ↄf ſophiſt was conferred 
on him, when mature in years and 
eruditien; and this was an ho- 
nour ſo much affected, that the at. 
tainment of it almoſt furniſped an 
apology for inſolent pride and gn. 
travagant elation. It was a cuſtom 
of the maſters to inſcribe on mar- 


thoſe of Attica ranged under ther 
reſpective tribes; and alſo to What 
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Some ſpecimens of theſe regiſters 


are preſerved in the Oxford col- 


yet extant at Athens. 

At this period Athens abounded 
in philoſophers. It ſwarmed, ac- 
cording to Lucian, with clokes and 
faves and ſatchels; you beheld 
every where a long beard, a book 
in the left hand, and the walks 
full of companies, diſcourſing and 
reaſoning. The cloke or Tribo- 
nium was the habit of all the or- 
ders. The general colour was 
dark, but the Cynic wore White, 
and, with the Stoic, had the folds 
doubled. One ſhoulder was bare; 
the hair hanging down ; the beard 
unſhaven, The Cynic, with the 
Stoic and Pythagorean, was flo- 
venly and negligent, - his cloke in 
tatters, his nails long, and his feet 
naked. The Cynic was armed 
with a ſtaff, as a defence from 
dogs or the rabble. The Sophiſt 
was adorned with purple, and com- 
monly poliſhed as well in drefs 
and perſon as in manners and lan- 
guage. It behoved the profeſſor, 
as Lucian affirms, to be handſomely 


lection, and many fragments are 


. clothed, to be ſleek and comely, 
. and above all to have a flowing 
d beard inſpiring thoſe who ap- 
d proached him with veneration, and 


ſuitable to the- ſalary he received 
from the empero rr. 

A learned father “, who was 
cotemporary with Julian at Athens, 


am has deſcribed the manner in which 
1 the Novice was treated on his ar- 
rs; rial there, with the ceremony of 


the pupils and partizans of the 
utcrent Sophiſts, all eager to re- 


Initiation. He was firſt ſurrounded 


ommend. their favourite maſter. 
0 . ons ee 1 ii 4 


„Gregorius Nazianzen. Orat. ĩ. 
B 3 


He was hoſpitably efitertaintd ; 
and afterwards- the, ſtudents were 
allowed to attack him with rude” 
or ingenuous diſputation, as each 
was diſpoſed. - This, the relater 
has ſurmiſed, was intended to mor- 


tify conceit, and to render him 


tractable. He was next to be in- 
veſted with the habit. A proceſ- 
ſion in pairs, at equal diſtances, 
conducted him through the Agora 
to a public bath, probably that 
without Dipylon by the monument 
of Anthemocritus. An oppoſition 
was feigned on their approach to 
the door, ſome calling out and for- 
bidding his admiſſion, ſome urging 
on and knocking. Theſe prevailed. 


He was introduced into a warm 


cell, waſhed, and then clothed with 
the Tribonium. He was ſaluted 
as an equal on his coming out, and 
re- conducted. No one was ſuffered 
to appear in that dreſs at Athens 
without the permiſſion of the So- 
phiſts and this ceremony, which 
was attended with confiderable ex- 
pence. 5 t MESS $4 
The philoſophers were long as 
diſtinguiſhed by their averſion to 


Chhriſtianity as by their garment. 


It is recorded of Juſtin Martyr, 


that he preached in the Tribonium, 


to which he had been admitted 
before his converſion: Some monks 
alſo, whom the Gentiles termed 
impoſtors, aſſumed it, uniting with 


ſpiritual pride and conſummate va- 


nity, an affectation of ſingular hu- 
mility and of indifference to worldly 


ſnow. But the emperor Jovian 
commanding the temples to be 
ſhut, and prohibiting ſacrifice, 'the © 


prudent; philoſopher then eoncealed 
his profeſſion, and relinquiſhed his 


cloke for the common dreſs. The 
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6 
order was treated with ſeverity by 
Valens his ſucceſſor, becauſe ſome 
of them, to animate their party, 
had foretold thut the next emperor 
would be a Gentile. They were 
addicted to divination and magic, 
and it was pretended, had partly 
diſcovered his name. The habit 
Was not wholly laid aſide. In the 
next reign, a ſedition happened 
at Alexandria, when Olympius a. 
Philoſopher, wearing the cloke, 
was exceedingly active, urging the 
Gentiles to repel] the reformers, 
and not to remit of their zeal or 
be diſheartened becauſe they were 
di ſpoſſeſſed of their idols; for the 
powers, which had inhabi ted them, 
were, he aſſerted, flown away into 
heaven. The heathen philoſophers 
gradually diſappeared z but the 
_ Chriſtian, their ſucceſſors, are not 
yet extinct, ſtill flouriſhing in ca- 
tholic countries, and differing not 
leſs than the ancient ſects, in Fele, 
tenets, and rules of living. | 
Ihe decline of philoſophy muſt 
have deeply aſfected the proſperity 
of Athens. A gradual deſertion of 
the place followed, Minerva could 
no longer protect her city, Its 
beauty was violated by the pro- 
conſul, who {tripped Pœcile of its 
precious paintings. It was for- 
laken by good fortune, and would 
have lingered in decay, but the 
Barbarians A bes and ſud- 
denly complete 
When the Goths were in poſſeſſion 
| * it in the time of Claudius, two 
undred and ſixty- nine years after 
Christ, they amaſſed all the books, 
intending, it is related, to burn 
them; but daſiſted, on a repre- 
ſentation that the Greeks were di- 


verted by the amuſements of ſtudy 


from military purſuits, Alaric, 


under Arcadius and Honorius, was 


its downfall. - 


CHARACTERS. 


not afraid of their becoming {. 
diers. The city was pillaged, and 
the libraries were conſumed. De. 
vaſtation then reigned within, and 
ſolitude without its walls, The 
ſweet ſirens, the vocal nightingales, 
as the Sophills are fondly ſtyled, 
were heard no more. Philoſophy 
and eloquence were exiled, and 
their ancient ſeat occupied by ig. 


norant honey-faQors of mount Hy. 


Athens, after it was abandoned 


by the Goths, continued, it it 
likely, for ages to preſerve the 
race of its remaining inhabitant 


unchanged, and unitorm in lan, 


age and manners, Hiſtory it 
leg, of its ſuffering from * 
incurſions, from wars, and maſh. 
eres. Plenty and the proſpect of 
advantage produces new ſettler; 
but, where no trade exiſts, em. 


ployment will be wanting, d 
Attica was never celebrated for fer. 


tility. The plague has not been, 
as at Smyrna, a gent viſitant; 
becauſe the intercourſe ſubſiſting 
with the iſlands and other placet 
Has been ſmall, and the port 154 
2 diſtance, The plague deſcribe 
by Thucydides began in the Pi 
ræus, and the Athenjans at hr 
believed that the enemy had 
poiſoned the wells, If, from m- 
advertency, the infection be nov 
admitted into the town, the Turk 
as well as the Creeks have tit 
prudence to retire io their houſs 
in the country, or to the monalis 
ries, and it ſeldom preyails eitht 
ſo long or ſo terribly as in cities a 

A COWnNY o new proprie pyietoꝶ 
was introduced into Athens by Mp 
homet the Second; but the peopl 
ſecured ſome privileges by thel 
capitulation, and have A 
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more by addreſs or money. The 
Turk has favoured the fpot, and 
beſtowed on 1t a milder granny. 
The Kiflar Aga or chief of the 
black Eunuchs at Conſtantinople 
is their patron; and by him the 
Turkiſh magiſtrates are appointed. 
The Vaiwode purchaſes his govern- 


ment yearly, but circumſpection 


and moderation are requiſite in ex- 
acting the revenue, and the uſual 
concomitants of his ſtation are un- 
eaſineſs, apprehenſion, and danger. 
The imparience of oppreſſion, when 
general, begets public ers 
The Turks and their vaſfals have 
united, ſeized and cut their ty- 
rants in Pieces, or forced them to 
ſeek refuge in the mountains or in 
the Acropolis. An inſurrection 
had happened not many years be- 
fore we arrived, and the diſtreſs, 
which followed from want of water 
in the fortreſs, was deferibed to us 
as extreme. 3 5 
The Turks of Athens are in ge- 
neral more polite, ſocial, and af- 
fable, than is common in that 
ately race; living on more equal 
terms with their felfow-citizens, 
and partakimg, in ſome degree, of 
the Greek Abe The ſame 
intermixture, which has ſoftened 
their auſterity, has corrupted their 
temperance ; and many have fore- 
gone the national abſtinence from 
wine, drinking freely, except dur- 
ing their Ramazan or Lent. Some 
too after a fong lapſe have re · aſ- 


Chriſtians fully ſenſible of their 
maſtery, The Turks poſſeſs from 


their childhood an habitual ſupe- 
riority, and awe with a look the 


loftieſt vaſſal, Their deportment 


is often ſtern and haughty. Many 
in private life are diſtinguiſhed by 
ſtrict honour, by punctunlity, and 


1 in their dealings; and 


all by external ſanctity of 
manners. If they are narrow 
minded in the extreme; it is the 


refſult of a confined education ; and 


an avaricious temper is a natural 
conſequence of their rapacious go- 


The Greeks may be regarded as 
the repreſentatives of the old Athe- 


nians. We have related, that, on 

our arrival in the Pirzus, an Ar- 

chon came from the city to receive 

us. The learned reader was per- 

naps touched by that reſpectable 
tie, 


and annexed to it ſome por- 


tion of its claſſical importance ; 


but the Archons are now mere 
names, except a tall fur-cap, and 


a fuller and better dreſs than is 


worn by the inferior claſſes. Some 


have ſhops in the Bazar, ſome are 
merchants, or farmers of the pub- 
he revenue. The families ſtyled 
Archontic, are eight or ten in 
number; moſtly on the decline. 
The perſon, who met us, was of 
one reckoned 
by his account, had been ſettled 
at Athens about three hundred 
years, or after Mahomet the Se- 


ſumed, and rigidly adhere to it, as / cond. His patrimony had ſuffered 
ſuiting the gravity of a beard, and from the extortions' of 2 tyrannical 


the decorum of paternal authority. 
Several of the families date their 
ſettlement from the taking of the 
city. They are reckoned at about 
three hundred. Their number, 
though comparatively ſmall, is 
more chan ſufficient to keep the 


Vaiwode, but he had repaired the 
lofs by trade, and by renting petty : 


of the meaner citizens is a red 


round the middle, "looſe breeches - 
or trowſers, Which tie W 5 


— 


3 4 


very ancient, Which, 


! N 
f 


ene 
knot before, and a long veſt, which 


they hang on their ſhoulders, lined 
with wool or fur for cold weather. 
By following the lower occupa- 
tions, they procure, , not without 
difficulty, a pittance of proſit to 
ſubſiſt them, to pay their tribute- 
money, and to purchaſe garments 
for the feſtivals, when they mu · 
tually vie in appearing well 
clothed, their pride even exceed- 
ing their poverty. 
The lordly Turk and lively 
Greek neglecting paſturage and 
agriculture, that province, which 
in Afia Minor is occupied by the 
Turcomans, has been obtained in 
Europ by the Albanians or Alba- 
neſe. Theſe are a people remote 
from their original country, which 
was by the Caſpian ſea, ſpreading 
over and cultivating alien lands, 
and, as of old, addicted to uni- 
verſal huſbandry and to migration. 
It ãs chiefly their buſineſs to plough, 
ſow, and reap; dig, fence, plant, 
and prune the vineyard; attend 
the-watering of the olive-tree; and 
gather in the harveſt; going forth 
before the dawn of day, and re- 
turning joyous on the cloſe of their 
labour. If ſhepherds, they live on 

the mountains, in the vale, or the 
plain, as the varying ſeaſons, re- 
quire, under arbours or ſheds co- 
vered with boughs, tending their 
flocks abroad, or milking the ewes 
and ſhe-goats at the fold, and 
making roſs and butter to ſup- 
ply the city. Inured early to fa- 
tigue and the ſun, they are hardy 
and robuſt, of manly carriage, 
very different from that of the 


fawning obſequious Greek, and of auhence ?., and ⁊ubere ? and how? 
and how many ? He was anſwered 


deſperate bravery under every dif: 
+- advantage, when compelled by ne: 
ceſſity or oppreſſion, to unite, and 
endeayour to extort redreſs, Their 


4 * 


for their long beards, Theſe en- 


tholomew, a Walachian, who had 


of honey fr om M. Hymettus ; and 


pherd, whom, he: met with his 


der: nat Ae FN 


habit is ſimple and ſuceinct, reach. 
ing to the knees. They have a na- 
tional language, and are members 
of the Greek communion. 
The Chriſtians, both Greeks an 
Albanians, are more immediately 
ſuperintended by the Archbiſhop, 
and by the two Epitropi or cura. 
tors, who. are choſen from amon 
the principal men, and venerable 


deavour to quiet all diſputes, and 
prevent the parties from recurrin 

to the ſevere tribunal of the Cadi 
or Turkiſh judge, watching over 
the commonweal, and regulating 
its, internal polity, which ſtill re. 

tains ſome faint and obſcure traces 
of the antient popular form, though 
without dignity or importance. 
The ſee was now poſſeſſed by Bar- 


lately purchaſed it at Conſtantino- 
ple. He was abſent when we ar- 
rived; but on his return to Athens, 
ſent us a preſent of fine fruit and 


came to viſit us at the convent, on 

horſeback, attended by a virger 
and ſome of his clergy. on foot. 
He was a comely and portly man, 
with a black thick beard. __ 
A traditional ſtory was related 
to us at Smyrna and afterwards at 
Athens, to illuſtrate the native 
quickneſs of apprehenſion, which, 
as if tranſmiſſive and the property 
of the” Gil, is inherited eren by 
the lower claſſes of the people. A 
perſon, made trial of a poor ſhe- 


flock, | demanding, c ; 441 
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without hefitation, and with equal 
. 8 

brevity, e' Alma, as Angag e, 


Athens, 


— 


Ae lent, to Liwadia, Theodiis, and 

de hundred. In the citizens this 
aptitude not being duly cultivated, | 
inſtead of producing genius, dege- 
nerates into cunning. They are 
juſtly reputed a moſt crafty, ſubtle, 
and acute race. It has been jocoſely 
afirmed, that .no.. Jew can live 
among them, becauſe he will be 
continually out-witted, They are 
conſcious of their ſubjection to the 


from the memory of the blows on 
the feet and indignities, which 
they have experienced or ſeen in- 
ited, and from the terror of the 
penalty annexed to reſiſtance, which 
is the forfeiture of the hand up- 
lifted : but their difpoſition, as an- 
tiently, is unquiet; their repoſe 
ditturbed by factious intrigues and 
private animoſities; the body po- 


ten impelled in a direction oppo- 
ſite to its true intereſt. They have 
two ſchools, one of which poſſeſſes 
a ſmall collection of books, and 
is entitled to an annual payment 
from Venice, the endowment of a 
charitable Athenian, but the mo- 
ney is not regularly remitted, 


Athens is almoſt equally abridged 


houſes are ſecured with high walls, 
and the windows turned from the 
ſtreet, and latticed, or boarded up, 
ſo as to preclude. all intercourſe, 
even of the eyes. The haram, or 
apartment of the Turkiſh women, 
is not only impenetrable, but muſt 
not be regarded on the outſide with 
any degree of attention, To ap- 


they cannot be avoided, it is the 


CHARDCTERS), . & 


Turk, and as ſupple as depreſſed, 


litic weakned by diviſion, and of- 


The liberty of the fair ſex at 
by the Turks and Greeks. Their 


proach them, when abroad, will 
give offence; and in the town, if 


them, while they paſs. This mode 
of carriage is good breeding at 
Athens. ot ects ebauh 
Fhe Turkiſh women, claim an 
exemption. from their confinement 
on one day only in the week, 
when they viſit their relations, and 
are ſeen going in companies to the 


# 


baths or fitting in the burying- 


rounds on the graves of their 


friends, their children, huſbands, 


or parents. They are then enwrap- 
ped and beclothed in ſuch a man- 
ner, it is impoſſible to diſcern 
whether they are young or old, 
handſome or ugly. Their heads, 
as low as the eye-brows, are co- 
vered with white linen, and alſo 
their faces beneath; the promi- 
nency of the noſe and mouth giv- 


ing them nearly the viſages of mum- 


mies. They draw down a veil of 


black gauſe over their eyes, the 


moment a man or boy comes in 
view. They wear ſhort looſe boots 
of leather, red or yellow, with a 
large ſheet over their common gar- 


ments, and appear very bulky. 
The dreſs of the Greek matrons 
is a garment of red or blue cloth, 


the waiſt very ſhort, the long pet- 
ticoat falling in folds to the ground. 


% 


A thin flowing veil of muſlin, with 


a golden rim or border, is thrown 
ever the head and ſhoulders. The 


attire of the virgins is a long red 
veſt, with a ſquare cape of yellow 
ſattin hanging down behind, They 
walk with their hands toncealed in 
the pocket-holes at the ſides, and 
their faces are muffled, Sometimes 
they aſſume the Turkiſh garb, 
Neither prudence nor modeſty ſuf- 
fers a maiden to be ſeen by the 


men before ſhe is married. Her 


beauty might inflame the Turk, 


who can take her legally, by force, 


to his bed, on à ſentence of the 
: Cadi 
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Cadf or judge; and the Greek, if 
the revealed her face to him even 


unwillingly, would reje& her as 


criminal and with diſdain _ 
The Albanian women are inured 
early. to hard living, labour, and 
the ſun. Their features are injur- 
ed by penury, and their comple- 
xions by the air. Their drefs is 
coarſe and fimple ; a ſhift reaching 
to the ancle, a thick ſaſh about the 
waiſt, and a ſhort looſe woollen 
veſt. Their hair is platted in two 
diviſions, and the ends faſtened to 
a red ſilken ſtring, which, with a 


taſſel, is pendant to their heels, 


and frequently laden with pieces of 
filver coin, of various ſizes, dimi- 
niſhing gradually to the bottom. 
Among theſe the antiquarian may 
often diſcover medals of value. 
They are feen carrying water on 
their backs, in earthen jars, with 
handles ; waſhing by the fountains, 


or aſſembled by the lliſſus after 


rain, with the female flaves of the 
 Mahometans and other ſervants; 
treading their linen, or beating it 
 witha piece of heavy wood, ſpread- 
Ing it on the ground or buſhes to 
dry, and conveying it to and fro 
in panniers or wicker baſket on an 
aſs. Their legs and feet are ge- 
nerally bare; and their heads hood- 
ed. as it were, with a long towel, 
_ which encircles the neck, one ex- 
tremity hanging down before and 
the other behind. The girls wear 
a red fkull-cap plated with peraus 
or Turkiſh ' pennies of filver per- 
forated, and ranged like the ſcales 
The Greek will ſometimes ad- 
mit a traveller into his gynecæum 


or the apartment of his women. 


Theſe within doors, are as it were 
uncaſed, and each a contraſt of 
the figure ſhe made when abroad. 
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There the girl, like Thetis, trezd. 
ing on a ſoft carpet, has her white 
and delicate feet naked; the nails 
tinged with red. Her trowſers, 
which in winter are of red cloth, 
and in ſummer of ſine callico or 
thin gauſe, deſcend from the hip to 
the ancle, hanging looſely about 
her limbs; the lower portion em- 


broidered with flowers, and ap- 


pearing beneath the ſhift, which 
has the ſleeves wide and open, and 
the ſeams and edges curioufly adorn- 
ed with needle-work. Her veſt js 
of ſilk, exactly fitted to the form 
of the boſom and the ſhape of the 
body, which 1t rather covers than 
conceals, and is ſhorter than the 
ſhift. The ſleeves button oecaſion- 


ally to the hand, and are lined 


with red or yellow fattin. A rich 
zone encompaſſes her waift, and is 
faſtened before by claſps of ſilver 
gilded, or of gold ſet with precious 
ſtones. Over the veſt is a robe, in 
ſummer lined with ermine, and in 
cold weather with fur. 'The head- 
dreſs is a ſkull-cap, red or green, 


with pearls ; a ſtay under the chin, 
and a yellow forehead-cloth. She 


has bracelets of gold on her wriſts; 
and, like Aurora, is roſy-fingered, 
the tips being ſtained. Her neck - 
lace is a ſtring of Zechins, a ſpe- 
cies of gold coin, or of the pieces 
called Bizantines. At her cheeks 
is a lock of hair made to curl to- 
ward the face; and down her back 
falls a profuſion of treſſes, ſpread- 


ing over her ſhoulders. Much time 


is conſumed in combing and braid- 


ing the hair after bathing, and, at 


the greater feſtivals, in enriching 
and powdering it with ſmall bits 
of ſilver gilded, reſembling a violin 
in ſhape, and woven in at regular 
diſtances. She is painted blue round 
the eyes; and the inſides of the 

ſockets, 


__, CHARACTERS: _ 
ſockets, with the edges on which an her huſband, and after dreſſin 
the proviſions, which he purchaſed, 
eats. perhaps with a female ſlave ;\ 


the laſhes grow, are tinged with 
black. The, Turkiſh ladies wear 
nearly the ſame attire, and uſe ſi- 
milar arts to heighten their natural 
beauty. n e 
For colouring the laſhes and 
ſocket of the eye, they throw in- 
cenſe or gum of Labdanum on ſame 
coals of fire, intercept the ſmoke. 
which aſcends, with a-plate, and 


collect the ſoot. This I ſaw. ap- 


lied. A girl, fitting eroſs- legged 
8 2 uſual, on a ſofa, and cloſing 
one of her eyes, took the two 


laſhes between the forefinger and 


thumb of her left hand, pulled 
them forward, and then. thruſting 
in, at the external corner, a bod- 
kin, which had been immerſed in 
the ſoot, and extracting it again, 
the particles before adhering to it, 
remained within, and were pre- 
ſently ranged round the organ; 
ſerving as a foil to its luſtre, be- 
fides contributing, as they ſay, to 
its health, and increaſing its ap- 
parent maghitade. 
The improvement of the mind 
and morals is not conſidered as a 
momentous part of female educa- 
tion at Athens. The girls are 
taught to dance, to play cn the 
Turkiſh guittar and the tympanum 
or timbrel, and to embroider, an 


art in which they generally excel. 


A woman ſkilled in reading and 
writing is ſpoken of as a prodigy 
of capacity and learning. The 
mother of Oſman Aga, a Turk 
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the ſtately feeding alone or in 
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Sketch of the Manners and Cuſtoms of 


Ide old Mexicans, wwith ome Ac 


count of the preſent State of their 
remaining genuine Deſcendants, 


partitularly thoſe of Chlapa; from 
© the Abbe Raynal's Philoſophical 


and Political Hiſtory of the Set 
tlements and Trade of the Eu- 
 ropeans in the Eaſt and Weſt- 

Indies; tranſlated by J. Juſta- 

N A. , TY F 


moß, M. 4. 
THE generality of the Mexi- 


peror himſelf and the nobles were 
only covere eo N a kind ® man- 
tle, compo a piece of ſquare 
cotton tied on the right ſhoulder. 
They wore ſandals on their feet. 


The women of the lower ſort for 


their whole apparel had only a 
kind of ſhift. with half fleeves, 


which fell on their knees, and was 


open at the boſom. Common peo | 


ple were prohibited fram raiſin 
their - houſes above the 3 


floor, and from having either doors 
or windows. Moſt of theſe houſes 
were built of earth, and covered 
with boards, and had no greater 


ſhare of conventency than elegance. 


The inſide was covered with mats, 


and lighted with torches of fir 


wood, though they bad wax and 


who frequented our hoaſe, was of oil in abundance. Their beds were 


this rare number, .and; as he often 
told us, ſo terrible for her 'know- 
| ledge, that even Achmet Aga her 
kinſman had been ſeen to tremble, 
when he received her annual viſit: 
In common life the woman waits 


made of plain ſtraw and coverleta 


of cotton. For their ſeats, they 
had only little ſacks of palm leaves: 


but it was their cuſtom to ſit on 
the ground, and even to eat in that 


paſture. Their nouriſhment, whack 
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conſiſted rarely of animal food, had 
little diverſity and little delicacy: 
Their moſt ordinary aliment was 
maize made into a paſte; or pre- 
pared with various ſeaſonings. With 
theſe they joined the common 
herbs found in the field, which were 
not too hard, or had not a bad 
ſmell. Cocoa diluted in warm wa- 
ter, or ſeaſoned with honey or pi- 
mento, was their beſt liquor. They 
bad beſides. theſe, other liquors, 


burt not of an intoxicating quality: 


for all ſtrong drinks were ſo rigidly 
prohibited, that no one could uſe 
them, without a. particular per- 
miſſion from government, which 
was granted only to the ſick and 
aged. It was on certain ſolemni- 
ties alone, and in public labours, 
that each perſon had a quantity al- 
lowed in proportion to his age. 
Drunkenneſs was conſidered as the 
moſt ſcandalous of vices. Perſons 


Who were found in this ſituation 


were ſhaved in public, and their 
houſes were pulled down. If they 
exerciſed any public office, they 
were deprived of it, and declared 


incapable of ever holding it again. 


It is a matter of aſtoniſhment, 


that men who had fo few wants 


ſhould ever ſubmit to the yoke of 
ſlavery. That the citizen accu- 
ſtomed to the indulgencies and 
_ conveniences of life, ſhould pur- 
chaſe them every day with the ſa- 
. crifice of his e is not the 
leaſt ſurpriſing; but that people to 


whom nature offers more felicity 


than the ſocial chain that unites 
them, ſhould calmly . ſubmit to 


ſlavery, and never think that there 


s frequently but à river to croſs in 
order to be free; this would be 
for ever inconceivable, if we did 


not know how much habit and fu- 
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agreed to annex to theſe enjoy- 
ments, has made them better œco- 


eaſe, however, is far from being 


ſome meaſure become Mexicans. 


all others. They owe their ſuperio- 


been imitated elſewhere. Their 
. principal town is called Chiapa dos 


natives of the country, who form 


1 * 


the feelings of nature. 


perſtition render men inſen üble to 


The Mexicans are now leſs un. 
happy. Our fruits, our corn, and 
our cattle, have rendered their food 
more wholeſome, agreeable, and 
abundant. Their houſes are better 
built, better diſpoſed; and better 
furniſhed.” Shoes, drawers," ſhirts, 
a garment of wool ori cotwn, x 
ruff, and a hat, conſtitute their 
dreſs. Thedignity which it has been 


nomiſts, and more laborious.” This 


univerſal; it is even very uncom- 
mon in the vicinity of the mines, 
towns,. and great roads, where ty- 
ranny ſeldom ſleeps: but we oſten 
find it with ſatisfaction in remote 
parts where the Spaniards are not 
numerous, and where they have in 


The inhabitants of the province 
of Chiapa are diſtinguiſhed above 


rity to the advantage of having had 
Las, Caſas for their teacher, who 
originally prevented them from be. 
ing oppreſſed. They ſurpaſs their 
countrymen in ſize, genius, and 
ftrength, Their language has a 
peculiar ſoftneſs and elegance. 
Their territory, without being a 
better ſoil than the reſt, is infi- 
nitely richer in all ſorts of produc- 
tions. They are painters, muſi- 
cians, and dexterous in all arts. 
They particularly excel in fabri- 
cating thoſe works, pictures and 
ſtuffs of feathers, which have never 


Indos. It is only inhabited by the 


a community conſiſting of font 


thouſand 
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thouſand! families; amongſt which 
are found many of the Indian no- 
bility. The. great river, on which 
this town is fituated,.. 1s. -the-ſpet 
on which the inhabitants continual- 
ly dif play their, dexterity and thei r 
courage. They form naval armies 
with their bpats. They engage, 
attack, and defend themſelves with 
ſurpriſing agility. They excel no 
Teſs in the chace of bulls, jeudgel- 
ling, dancing, and tall bodily exer- 
ciſes. They build towns. and caſtles 
of wood, 'which they, cover with oil 
cloch, and, which they beſiege in 


* 


form. Ina wprdz theatrigal reppe- 


ſentations are their ordinary amuſe- 
ments. From theſe particulars we 
ſee what the, Mexicans were capa- 
ble of, if they had; been fortunate 
enough 0 have paſſed under. the 


x2 


dominian of a conqueror, Who had 


poſſeſſed moderation and good ſenſe 
enough to relax the chains, of 


their ſervitude, inſtead of ,rivet- 


ting them. % i 4 

Ihe employments of this peo- 
ple are very various, The moſt in- 
telligent, and thoſe who, gare in 
eaſy circumſtances, devote them- 
ſelves, to the, molt. neceſſary; and 


moſt uſeful | . 


are diſperſed, through the; Whole 
empire. The moſt beautiful manu- 
factures are gſtabliſhed amangithe 
people of-Tlaſcala. Their old ga- 


pital and the new one, Which ie 
called Angelgs, are the center of 


this induſtry. Here they manu- 
facture cloth that is pretty: fine, 
callicoes, that have an agręeaple 
appearance, cettajn, flight lle, 
good hats, gold lace, embroidery, 
lace, glaſſes, and a great deal of 
hardware. The arts muſt neceila- 
rily hace maden greater progreſs 
1 
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long time, which the Spuniards 
thought uit prudentꝭ torateatqwich 


ſome mknagement after the c- 
- queſt} and which had always ma- 
nifeſted ſuperior penetratioſg whe- 
F ther- owing; to „its climate Or Its 
government. To theſe advantapes 
is joined that of its ſituation. All 


the inhabitants of Mexico, who - 


mult, neceſſarily paſs over its terri- 
tory when they go to purchaſe the 
European merehandiſe that is land- 
ed at Vera Cruz, have found! it 


convenient to take up on the fbj, 


what the fleet did not ſupply: them 
with, on-what was ſold too dear 
maintainance to ſome Meticans, 
whom fortune or nature have: not 
called to: mare diſtinguiſhed em- 
ploy ments. America, atothe time 


ſheep, oxen, horſes, nor even ah 
domeſtie animal. Columbus car- 
ried ſome- of theſe uſeful animals 
to San Domingo, from Whener 
they were generally diſperſedʒ and 
at Mexico more than in any. other 
places. Theſe have multiplied pro- 
digioully. t their horn - 
ed-cattle by thouſands, whoſe ſkins 


are become. àn object of conſider- 


able exportation. The horſes are 
degenerated, but the quali * Is 
compenſated by the number. Hog's 
lard is hexe ſubſtituted for butter. 
Sheep's wool, is dry, coarſe and 


* 
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The yingand olive-tree have ex- 


perienced che ſame degeneracy. 


The cultivation 'of them was at firſt 
Pr ohabued,; W ud; X.v 1ew of leaving 


4 free market for the commodities 
of the mother country. In 1706, 
permiſſion was given to the ſeſuits, 


and a little 8 
quis Del, Walle, a deſcendęntzffam 
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NITOVA Scotia, by 
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Cortex, tocoltivate them. The at- 
tempts have not proved ſucceſsful. 
The trials, indeed, that have been 
made, have not been abandoned; 
but no perſon has ſolicited the li- 
.berty of following an example, 


which did not promiſe any t 


emoluments. Other cultures have 
been more ſucceſsful. Cotton, 
ſugar, ſilk, cocoa, tobacco, and 


European corn, have all thriven in 


ſome degree. The Spaniards are 


encouraged to proſecutè the labours 


Which theſe cultures require, from 
the happy circumſtance of their 


having diſcovered iron mines 
Which were entirely unknown to 
the Mexicans, as well as ſome 


mines of à kind of copper that is 
hard enough to ſerve for imple- 


ments of huſbandry. All theſe 


articles, however, for want of men 


and induſtry, are merely conſum- 


ed within the country. There is 


only the vanilla, indigo, and co- 
chineal, which, make part of the 


trade of Mexico With other Na- 
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San Herount of the late Trhabitants 


- of Acadia, in North-America, 
vallad by Jomt Authors Neutral 


French, bur confidered as Rebels 


vy the Britiſh Government at the 


breuting out 'of the laft Fur; 


ma, a1 ach, promiſtuonſly ui 
perſed to ſeveral Parts of the Bri- 


ti Dominion: ; from" the Abbe 


_ Raynals Philoſophical and Poli- 
tical Hiſtory of the Settlements 
and Trade of the Europeans, in 
. the Raſt and Weſi-Indies; fran- 
. flated by J. Juſtamond, M. A. 


which at 
4 all the 


+ 


coaſt of 300 leagues in length. in. 
cluded between the limits * 
England and the ſouth coaſt of the 


river gt. Lawrence, ſeemed at ft 


to have comprehended only the 


great triangular peninſula, lying 


 hearly in the middle of this ſpace. 
This peninſala, which the French 
called Acadia, is extremely well 
Rtuated for the ſhips which come 
from ehe Caribbee iſlands to water 
at. It has a number of excellent 
ports, Which ſhips! may enter and 
55 out of with all Wh or There 
is à great quantity of tod u 
this Leak, Nd fin "more dh 
ſmall banks at the diſtance of a 
few" feagues, The Toll, which is 
very gravelly, is extremely conve- 
nient for drying it; it abounds 
kewiſe with good wood, and land 
kt for ſeveral ſorts bf cultivation, 
and is extremely well ſituated for 
che fur trade of the neighbourin 


continent. Though this climate s 


in the temperate zone, the winters 
are long and Tevere, and followed 
dy ſudden and excefive heats, to 
which generally facceed very thick 
fogs, that laſt a long time. Theſe 


cannot de reckoned” an unwhole- 


ſettled in Acadia, four years be- 
fore they had built the ſmalleſt hut 
in Canada. Inſtead of fixing to- 
wards the eaſt of the 1 8 
where they would have had larger 
Teas, an'ealy woe 2 vigation, and plen 
of cod, they choſe a ſmall Hay, at- 
terveirds called French bay, which 
had none of theſe advantages. Itha- 
been ſaid, that the were invited 


dy the beauty of Port Royal, where 
ke! thouſand ſhips may ride in fafety 


circumſtances make this rather a i 
Aiſagreeable country, ' though it | 


It was in 1604 that the French 


nme . 


/ 


an excellent bottom, and at all 
times four or five fathoms of wa- 
ter, and eighteen at the entrance. 
It is more probable that the foun- 
ders of this colony were led to chuſe 
this ſituation, from its vicinity. to 


which the exclufive trade had been 
granted to them. This conjecture 
is confirmed by the following cir- 
cumſtalice : that both the firit mo- 
nopolizers, and thoſe who ſucceed- 


divert the attention of their 'coun+ 
trymen, whom an unſettled diſpo- 
ſition or neceſſity brought into theſe 
regions, from the clearing of the 
woods, the breeding of cattle, 
fiſhing, and every kind of cul- 
ture; chuſing rather to engage the 
induſtry of theſe adventurers in 
hunting or in trading with the 
ſavages 1 n e ry; 7 26G. 
The miſchiefs ariſing from a falſe 
ſyſtem of adminiſtration, at length 
diſcovered the fatal effects of ex- 
clufive charters. It would be incon - 
ſiſtent with truth and the dignity 
of hiftory to ſay that this happen- 
ed in France from any attention 
to the common 2 of the na- 
tion, at a time when theſe rights 
were moſt openly violated. Theſe 
ſacred rights, which only can ſe- 


they give a ſanction to the power 
of kings, were never known in 
France. But in the moſt abſolute 
governments, a ſpirit of ambition 
jometimes effects what in equitable 
and moderate ones is done from 
principles of juſtice. The mini- 
ſters of Lewis XIV, who wiſhed 
by making their maſter reſpectable, 
to reflect ſome honours on them - 
ſelves, perceived that they ſhould 
not ſucceed without the ſupport of 
riches; and that a people to whom 
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the countries abounding in fars, f 


ed them, took the utmoſt pains to 


they had found the 


cure the ſafety of the people, while 
nakies. Though equally fond of 


15 
nature has not given any mines, 
cannot acquire wealth but by agri- 
culture and commerce. Both theſe 
reſources had been hitherto pre- 
cluded in the colonies by the uni · 
verſal reſtraints that are always im- 
poſed, when the government inter- 
feres improperly in every minute 
concern. Theſe impediments were 
at laſt removed; but Acadia ei- 


ther knew not how, or was not 


able to make uſe of this liberty, 
This colony was yet in 3ts in- 
fancy, when the ſettlement which 
has hence become ſo famous under 
the name of New-England, was 
ſirſt eſtabliſned in its neighbour- 
hood. The rapid ſucceſs of the 
plantations in this new colony. did 
not much attract the notice of the 


French. This kind of proſperity | 
7 p 


did not excite any between 


the two nations. But when they 


| to ſuſpect that there was 
likely to 


deavoured to ſecure to themſelves 


the ſole property of it, and were 


unfortunate enough to ſucceed. 
At their firtt arrival at Acadia, 
peninſula, As 
well as the foreſts of the neigh- 
bouring continent, peopled with 
ſmall ſavage nations, who went 
under the general name of Abe- 


war as other ſavage nations, they 
were more ſociable in their man- 
ners. The miſſionaries eaſily infi- 
nuating themſelves among them, 
had ſo far inculcated their tenets, 


as to make enthuſiaſts of them. At 


the ſame time that they taught 
them their religion, they inſpired 
them with that hatred, which they 
themſelves entertained for the En- 


gliſh name. This fundamental ar- 


at 


he a competition for the 
beaver trade and furs, they en- 
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that which made the ſtrongeſt im- 
preſſion on their ſenſes, and the 
only one that ſavoured their paſ- 
fon for war;; they adopted it with 
all the rage that was natural to 
them. They not only refuſed to 
make any kind of exchange with 
the Engliſh, but aſs frequently at- 
tacked and plundered their ſettle- 
ments. Their attacks became more 
frequent, more obſtinate and more 
regular, after they had choſen St. 
Caſteins, formerly captain of the 
regiment of Carignan, for their 
commander; Who was ſettled a- 
mong them, had married one of 
their women, and conformed in 


every repett boy their mode of 


liſe. 4 | „ 
When the Engliſh Go that all 
ts either to;; reconcile the ſa- 


vages, or to deſtroy tliem in their 


foreſts. were ineffectual, they fell 
upon Acadia, which they looked 


upon with reaſan as the only cauſe 


of all theſe calamities. Whenever 
the leaſt hoſtility took place be- 
tween the two mother countries, 
| the, peninſula was attacked. Un- 
able to procure: any aſſiſtance from 

Canada, on account, of its di- 
flance, and having but a feeble de- 
fence in Port-Royal, Which, was 
only, ſurrounded by a few paliſades, 
it was conſtantly taken! It un- 
doubtedly afforded ſome ſatisfac- 
tion to the New-Englanders, to 
ravage this colony and to retard its 
progreſs; but ſtill this was not 
tuſlicient to remove the ſuſpicions 
excited by a nation always more 


formidable by what ſhe is able to 
do, than by what ſhe really does. 


Obliged as they were, however un- 


willingly, to reſtore their conqueſt 
at each treaty of peace, they wait- 
ed, with impatience till Great- 

Britain ſhould acquire ſuch a ſupe- 
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a had thewn for the poſſeſſion of this 


terwards in the care they took to 


the government was adopted by 
went over to Acadia, Which ſtill 


loniſts; who were only perſuaded 


of never being compelled to bear 


poſſeſſed that patriotic: 


riority as would enable her to di. 
penſe with this reſtitution. The 
end of. the war on account of the 
Spanith ſucceſſion brought on the 
decifive moment; and the court of 
Verſailles was for ever deprived of 
Aa po:ffion of which i it had never 
known the importance, 

The ardour which the Engliſh 


territory did not manifeſt itſelf af. 


maintain or to improve it. Hay. 
ing built a very ſlight fortification 
at Port-Royal, which they called 
Annapolis, in bonour of queen 
Anne, they contented themſelves 
with putting a very ſmall garriſon 
in it. The indifference ſhewn by 


the nation, a eircumſtance not 
uſual in a free country. Not more 
than five or fix Engliſh families 


remained inhabited by the firſt co- 
to ſtay upon a'promiſe made them 


arms againſt their ancient country, 
Such was the attachment which the 
French then had for the honour 
of their country. Cheriſhed by the 
government, reſpected by foreign 
nations, and attached to their king 
by a ſeries of proſperities which 
had rendered their name illuſtrious 
and aggrandized their power, they 
ſpirit which 
is the effect of ſuceeſs. They eſ- 
teemed it an honour to bear the 
name of Frenchmen, and could 
not think of foregoing the title. 
'The Acadians, therefore, who, in 
ſubmitting to a new yoke, had 
ſworn never to bear arms againſt 
their former ſtandards,” were es 
the danch neutrals, #7 ESTI 

There 
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There wers twelve of thirkdef 


hundred of them ſettledd id the 


capital, the reſt wefe difpetfed in 
the neighboiifiity cdüntty. No ta- 
giſtrate was ever appointed to rule 
bver them ; and they were fever 
acquainted "with the laws of Eng- 
land. No rents of taxes of 
kind were ever exncted From! their: 
Their new ſbvereigu Teemed to 
have forgottefi} tem; and they 
were equal ſtrafiger's © Him 

Hunting and fring; which Rad 
formerly been the dent of the &. 
lony, and miglit till have fupplied 
ir with fubſiffence, had tio further 
attraCtiof for. à imple and quiet 
people, and gave way to agticul. 
tue. It hack been Bega in the 
marſhes and the I0% Lands, by e. 
pelling the fex and rivers whith 
covered thefe plains, with dikes. 
Theſe grounds yielded fifty tn 
as much às before; and after War 
| fifteen or twenty times as: much at 

leaſt, Wheat and oats ſucceeded 
beſt in them, but they likewiſe 
produced rye," batley, and riaize. 
There were alfo potatoes in great 
plenty, the ue which was be- 
come common. 

At the ſame time the immenſe 
meadows were covered with ü- 
merous flocks. Sixty thoufand Net 
of horned cattle were compute 
there; and moſt of the famflies 
had ſeveral horſes, though the tif. 
lage was carried on by oxen; T 
habitations, built entirely w 
wood, were extremely con penny 
and furnifhed as neatly as 4 ſub- 
ſtantial farmer's houſe 1 In hog 
The people bred # ab 
of poultry' of all Fin 2 ech 


made a variety in their food, which 
was in general whelefothe land 


plentiful. Their common drink 


was beer and cyder, to which the 
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ſomettities added rum. Fheir uſunl 
loathing was in general the pro- 
ditee of their own flax, or the 
fleets of their own ſheep. Witt 
theſe they made commôn linens 
and coarſe clotlis: If any of them 
had A; & — 4. for articles of 
— they procured the fi 

om Aagspdliref Lei Sbug, and 


ve in exchange corn, cattle or 
rs. ; 


The neutral Ffehch had ng 
other articles to diſpoſe of —— 
their nerghbotifs, and Made Ri 

fewer Exchailges anion themſelves; 
becauſe Edch ſeparate family wag 
able aud had been gſed to provide 
for its Wants. They, tNeretore; 
knew, nothing of paper- currency, 


Whieh was Sonne throtghout | 
the reſt or Nörtk. Amefied. Ever 
the ſmall qt 2 14 ſpecic NR | 


ad ſtolen into the'cofoffy did not 
promote (hit cifculatton Women 1s 


the greatelt 4c antage that cat be 
derived from fr. 


Their 2 4 were of courſe 


eitremtely M mplé. There neves 
Was a cafe either eil or crifitindl 
ef impörtanee eedgh to be cats 
ried before tlie Gurt of jadicaturs 
eſtabliſhed at An ebls. Whats 
&v& Htrle drfferenees aroſe from 
time to ume among them wers 
amicably acdhuftec by their elders. 
All ther? public acts were draw! 
by ther paſtors, who had likewiſe 
the keeping of their wills, for 


which and their religtots ſervices 


the inhabitants pat a twenty- e- 
vench park of their Karbeſts. 
Thele were plentiful enougk to 


fulfil every act of Hberality. Reat 

mifery was entirely uE, An 

benevolence prevented the demands 

of poverty. Every misfortune was 

releved & it were, be fore 1 it "mw 
C : 
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ſupply' more than a ſufficieney to : 
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in flocks. 


be felt; and good was univerſally 
diſpenſed without oftentation on 


the part of the giver, and without 


humiliating the perſon who receiv- 


ed. Theſe people were in ſhort a a 


ſociety of brethren, every indivi- 


dual of which was equally ready 


to give and to receive what he 
thought the common right of man- 
kind. Say 185 
So perfect a harmony naturally 
prevented all thoſe connections of 


_ gallantry which are ſo often fatal 


to the peace of families. There 
never was an inſtance in this ſo- 
ciety of an unlawful commerce be- 
tween the two ſexes. This evil 


was prevented by early marriages ; 


for no one paſled his youth in a 
ſtate of celibacy. As ſoon as a 
young man came to the proper 
age, the community built him a 
houſe, broke up the lands about 
it, ſowed them, and ſupplied him 
with all the neceſſaries of life for 
a ade ee Here he received 
the partner whom. he had choſen, 
and 'who brought him her portion 
This new family grew 
and proſpered like the others. In 
1749 they all together amounted 
to eighteen thouſand ſouls. 

At this period Great-Britain 
perceived of what conſequence the 
poſſeſſion of Acadia might be to 
her commerce. The peace, which 


neceſſarily left a great number of 


men without employment, furniſh- 


ed an opportunity, by the diſband- 
ing of the troops, for peopling 


and cultivating a vaſt and fertile 
territory. The Britiſh mipiſtry 
offered particular advantages to all 
ſons who choſe to go over an 


ſailor and workman was to have 


* 


ſettle in Acadia. Every ſoldier, 


„About one filling. 
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fifty acres of.land for himſelf, and 


ten for every perſon he carried 


over in his family. All non-com- 
miſſioned officers were allowed 80 
for themſelves, and 15 for their 
wives and children; enſigns 200; 
lieutenants 300; captains 460; 
and all officers of a higher rank 
600; together with. 30 for each of 
their dependents... The land was 
to be tax free for the firſt ten 


' years, and never to. pay above 


one livre, two ſols, fix deniers * 
for fifty acres. Beſides this, the 


government engaged to. advance 


or reimburſe the expences of paſ. 
ſage, to build houſes, to furniſh 
all the neceſſary inſtruments for 
fiſhery or agriculture ; and to de- 
fray the expences of ſubſiſtence for 
the firſt year. Theſe encourage. 
ments determined three thouſand, 
ſeven hundred and fifty perſons in 
the. month of May 1749 to go to 
America, rather than run the riſ- 
que of ſtarving in Europe, 

It was intended that theſe new 
inhabitants ſhould. form a ſettle- 
ment. to the ſouth-eaſt of Acadia, 
in a place which the ſavages for. 
merly called Chebucto, and the 
Engliſh Hallifax. This fituation 
was preferred to ſeveral others 
where the ſoil was better, for the 
ſake of eſtabliſhing in its neigh- 
bourhood an excellent cod fiſhery, 
and fortifying one of the fineſt 
harbours in America. But as it was 


the part of the country moſt fa- 
vourable for the chace, the Eng- 


liſh were obliged to diſpute it with, 
the Micmac Indians, by whom it 
was moſt frequented. Theſe ſa · 


vages defended with obſtinacy a 
territory they held from nature; 
and it was not without very great 


'v . 


— — — wy 8 


— D 


ee we 


loffes that the Engliſh drove them 
out from their poſſeſſions 
This war was not entirely fi- 


viſtied; when ſome diſtorbances 


began to break out among the 


neutral French. Theſe | people 
whoſe manners were ſo ſimple and 


who enjoyed ſuch liberty, had al- 
ready perceived that their inde- 
pendence muſt neceſſarily ſuffer 


ſome encroachments from any 


power that ſhould turn its views to 


the countries they inhabited. To 
this apprehenſion was added that 


of ſeeing their religion in danger. 


Their prieſts either heated by their 


own enthufiaſm, or” ſecretly in- 
ſtigated by the governors of Ca- 


nada, made them believe all they 


choſe to ſay againſt the Engliſh, 
whom they called heretics. - This 
word, which has ſo powerful an in- 
fluence on deluded minds, deter- 
mined this happy American. co- 
lony to quit their habitations and 
remove to New France, where 
lands were offered them. This re- 
ſolution many of them executed 
immediately, without conſidering 
tne conſequences of it; the reſt 


were preparing to follow as ſoon 


as they had provided for their ſa- 
fety, The Engliſh government; 


either from policy or caprice, de- 


termined to prevent them by an 
act of treachery, always baſe and 
cruel in thoſe whoſe power gives 
them an opportunity of Shefbig 
milder methods. Under a pre- 
tence of exacting a renewal of the 


oath which they had taken at the 


time of their becoming Engliſh 
ſubjects, they called together all 
the remaining inhabitants, and 


put them on board of ſhip. They 


were conveyed to the other Engliſh 
colonies, where the ' greater part 
| of them died of grief and vexa- 
uon rather than wanne. 


. 
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-' Such are the effects of national 
jealouſies, and of the rapaciouſneſs 


f SOT, to which men as 
well as their property become a 
prey. What our enemies loſe is 
reckoned an advantuge what they 
gain is looked upon as a loſs: 
When a town cannot be taken, it 


is flarved; hen it. cannot be kept; 


it is burnt to aſhes, or jits found. 
ations raſed; A ſhip or a fortified 


town is blown up, rather than the 


ſailors, or the garriſon will ſur⸗ 


render. A deſpotic government 
ſeparates its enemies from its ſlaves 


by immenſe deſerts, to prevent the 
irruptiohs of the one, and the emi- 


grations of the other. Thus it is. 
that Spain has rather choſen- to 


"make a wilderneſs of' her own 
country, and a grave of America, 
than to divide its riches with any 
other. of the European nations. 


The Dutch have been guilty of 
every public and private crime to 
deprive other commercial nations 


of the ſpice trade. They have 


* 


frequently thrown whole cargoes 


into the ſea, rather than they 


would ſell them at a low price. 


France rather choſe: to give up 


Louiſiana to the Spaniards; than 


to let it fall into the hands of the 
Engliſh z\ and England deſtroyed 
the neutral French inhabitants of 


Acadia to prevent their returning 


to France. Can we aſſert after 
this that poliey and ſociety were 


inſtituted for the happineſs of man- 


kind? Yes: they were inſlitutec 


to ſcreen the wicked, and tò ſecure 
the powerful; 1-07 ftv 9 fn 7 


Since the emipration of a peo- 


ple who owed their happineſs to 
their virtuous obſcurity, I 
Scotia has been but thinly inhabit- 


ed. The ſame rage which depo- 
pulated the country, ſeems to have 
Þlaſted ir. At leaſt the puniſhment 
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upon the au- 
thors of it ; for there is not a ſin 
gle inhabitant to be ſeen upon all 


that length eſ coaſt between the 


river St. Lawrence, and the penin- 
fula; neither is it probable, from 


the number of rocks, fands and 
maraſſes which cover it at preſent, 
that it ever will be peapled.. The 


„„ 


ſome of its bays, invites every 
year a {mall number of fiſhermen 


during the ſeaſon, 
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| Kuen lar Adventures of a German 


Princeſs, Conſort of Alexis, the 
unfortuvate San of the Czar Peter 

tube (Great by Crit. 
1 


1 HAV jaa met with a French 


paper, containing a ſtory ſo 


— 


very fingular that I cannot help 
NN it. to you. — A Princeſs of 
the Ho 


ufe of Brunſwick, aunt to 
the preſent reigniug Duke, and of 


the preſent Empreſs Queen, was 


married to the ſan of the Czar 


Peter the Great. This wretch 


(who you. know was ſuch a brute 
that bis father at length put him 


to death) treated her ſo very ill 


that ſhe determined to leave him. 
Accordingly, having engaged four 
perſons in her confidence, ſhe cau- 


fed it to be given out that ſhe was 


dead, and made her eſcape into 
France in the year 1715. Fearing 


to be diſcovered there, ſhe em- 
barked with a colony which was 
going to Louiſiana, where ſhe 
| hoped to hve concealed, but was 


found. out by à ſetjeant, who had 


been formerly ſent from France as 


_ & cobrier to Peterſburgh. To en. 


page him to fecrecy the married 
im, and went with him to the 
ifle of Bourbon. In 1752 ſhe was 
obliged to return. with her huſband 
into France, where ſhe was diſco. 
vered in the Thuileries by Mar. 
ſhal Saxe, whom ſhe prevailed on 
to keep the ſecret; and he procur. 
ed her huſband, whaſe name was 
Maldae, the majority of the iſe 


of Bourbon. Here the reſided til 


the year 1759, when, having buried 
her huſband and child, ſhe return- 
ed to Europe, and landed at Co- 
runna, from thence came into 
France, and took a ready-furniſh. 
ed lodging, and · had no other at. 
tendant but one Negro woman. 
She brought bills in her huſband'; 
name upon the French Eaſt-India 
company, but, from the difficult 


of proving her relation to him, 


could not get them paid. A perſon 
whom ſhe had known. in the iſle 
of Bourbon, and who had always 
ſuſpected her to be of a ſuperior 
rank, , offered her his aſſiſtance, 
which ſhe refuſed. About two 


months ſince ſhe, diſappeared, 


The evening before ſhe went 
away, ſhe had been at à banker's, 
and received a. bag, full of gold. 
She gave her Negro her liberty, 
and 300 louis d'ors, and furniſhed 
her with means to return, to her 
own. country, She confeſſed to 
the gentleman who had offered 
her his. aſſiſtance who ſhe was, 
and it is from him that the 
French letter-writer had his ac- 
count. She 18 abaut 67 , and * 


a * 


— 


| „ The Czarowitz Alexis was married to the Princeſs af Wolfenbuttle, 
ſiſter to the conſort of Charles VI. Ee of Germany, October 2 
1711, ſays Voltaire; fo. that if the above account be true, this lady mult at 
leaſt be ten years older than here repreſented, it being now 64 years m—_— 
N $ | | marciag 
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ſo noble an air, that in all the ſitu- 
ations in which ſhe has appeared, 
it was always impoſſible to approach 
her without reſpect. She is ſup- 
ſed to he now at the court of 
Fraatwick, with her nephew, the 
reigning duke. 
This ftory is poſitively affirmed 
to be true; I will not vouch for 
irs being ſo, though I think there 
is a ſimplicity in the narration, 
which gives it that appearance. 
At all events it is remarkable 
enough to be amumg. 


CRITO. 


[This ſame lady, if we miſtake 
not, was faid, a few years ago, to 
be at or near Huntingdon, and 
was much noticed in that neigh- 
bourhood. Any of our readers 
who remember any rm of 
her, will oblige us by communt- 
cating them.] Gent. Mag. 
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4 Sketch of the Charade of the late 
George Lord Lyttelton, 


NEW characters, recorded in 
* the annals of this country, 
ever united ſo many rare, val 
and amiable qualities, as that of 
the late Lord Lyttelton. 
Whether we confider this preat 
man in public or private life, we 
are juſtified in affirming, that he 
abounded in virtues not barely 
ſufficient to create reverence and 


eſteem, but to inſure him the love 


and admiration of all who knew 
him. Look upon him as a ſtateſ- 
man, and a public man; where 
mall we find anather, who always 


CHARACTERS. 


— 
A. 


* 
7 1 7 


thought right and meant well, and 


who ſo ſeldom acted wrong, or was 
mifled or miſtaken in his mini- 
ſterial, or ſenatorial conduct? Look 
upon his lordſhip in the hambler 
ſcene of private and domeſtic life; 
and if thou hadſt the pleaſure of 


ate gentle reader, point 


out the breaſt, warm or cold, that 
ſo copiouſly abounded with every 
gift and acquirement which indul- 
gent nature could beſtow, or the 
tutored mind improve and refine, 


to win and captivate mankind, 


His perſonal accompliſhments, 


and the ſweetneſs and pliability 
of his temper, which accompanied 
and ſwayed them, always recalled 


to my memory, that line of his 
own, only varying the ſex; his 
« Wit was nature by the graces 
dreſt,” — His affability and conde- 
ſcenſion to thoſe below him, was 
not the effect of art, or conſtrained 
politeneſs, dictated by the hack- 


” neyed ſterile rules of decorum and 


breeding: no: the benevo- 

nce of, his heart pervaded the 
whole man; it illuminated his 
countenance, it ſoftened his ac- 
cents, it mixed itſelf with his de- 
meanour, and gave evidence at 


once of the goodneſs of his heart, 
and the ſoundneſs. of his under- 


Tracy. VVV 
To ſuch as were hondured with 
his friendſhip and his intimacy, his 
kindneſs was beyond. example ; he 
ſhared at once his affections and 
his intereſts among his friends, and 


towards the latter part of his life, 


when his ability to ſerve them 
ctaſed, he felt only for thoſe who 


1 


marriage. Voltaire adds, „ The princeſs, deſpiſed, ill-tweated, wanting, 


oven necefſaries, and 
and died at laſt of grief, Nov. , 


deprived of all comfort, pined away in diſappointment,, 
1 Ort e 
1 advancement 
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patron, — Among 


ſtamped on 


2 


advancement in life. The un- 
bounded authority he poſſeſſed over 
them was eſtabliſned in parental 
dominion; not in the cold, haughty, 
ſupercilious ſuperiority of a mere 
this latter de- 
ſcription, the author of the preſent 


| rude outline is proud of ranking 


himſelf, and is happy in recolle&- 


ing, that he obeyed, or rather an- 
ticipated, the wiſhes of his noble 


friend, as far as lay in his power, 
with more chearfulneſs and alacrity 


than he would in executing even 
the confidential mandates of the 
greateſt monarch or miniſter in 


Chriſtendom. oo . 
His lordſhip's acquaintance with 


men and books was accurate and 


extenſive, His ſtudies in the early 
part of his life muſt have been 


well directed, and his taſte re- 


markably judieious, for no perſon 


ever lived who was leſs tinctured 
with the vulgar moroſeneſs, and 


ſelf-conceited air of a pedant, nor 
with the affectation and frivolity 


of that rank in life, which his 
birth, fortune, and ſituation, ren- 


dered cuſtomary and familiar to 
him. | 


Ne was perfectly and intimately 
acquainted with the works of the 


moſt celebrated writers of antiquity 


in verſe and proſe. His memory 


was ſtocked with the moſt ſtriking 
5 contained in them; but 
1e never indulged nor gave way 
to the wn; Bp ave eyes had 


tify his confidential friends, When- 
ever he conſented to their entrea- 
ties, his alluſions were judiciouſly 
ſelected, and applied with the moſt 


conſummate propriety. His lan- 
guage was manly, nervous, and 


technical. It was. ſuited to the 
perſonal rank, knowledge, and diſ- 


is mind, but to gra- 


dividuals who compoſed them. He 


* 
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poſition of thoſe he ' converſe 
with; by which means he req, 
dered himſelf agreeable and intel. 
ligible to every perſon, whom 
chance, amuſement or buſineſi, 
threw in his wax. 


lis diſcernment of ſpirits, the 
term which the late Lord Boling. 
broke ſubſtitutes for the familiar 

phraſe of knowing mankind, was 


no leſs - conſpicuous, when hg 
thought proper to exert it with 
ſteadineſs and vigour ; but unfor. 
tunately for his own domeſtic peace, 
it was extremely difficult to rouſe 
him. He truſted too much to the 
repreſentations of others, and was 
always ready to leave the labour 
of diſcriminating charaQers, to 
thoſe who too often found an inte. 
reſt in deceiving him. Though 
his ſteadineſs of principle, pene. 
tration, and juſtneſs of reflection, 
might be well ranked in the firſt 
claſs, thoſe talents were in a great 
meaſure effectually loſt, becauſe his 
employments and purſuits as 3 
public man, his amuſements as a 
man of taſte and ſcience, and, in 
the latter part of his life, his avo- 


| cations as a writer, ſo totally en- 


groſſed his attention, that he en- 
tirely neglected his private affairs, 
and in a variety of inſtances fell a 
prey to private rapine and literary 
impoſition. This was the joint 
effect of native indolence, and a 
certain incurable abſence of mind. 
To ſhow. that his want of diſcri- 
mination was not native, but that 
the power of knowing thoſe he 
communicated with, was rendered 
to ſome purpoſe uſeleſs, becauſe it 
was not employed, a ſtronger proof 


need not be given, than his thorough. 
knowledge. of the court, as exhi- 


bited in parties, and the ſeveral in- 


could 
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&uld tell the political value of 
almoſt every veteran courtier, or 
candidate for power. He could de- 
velope their latent views ; he could 
foretell their change of conduct. He 
foreſaw the effect of ſuch and ſuch 
combinations, the motives which 
formed them, the principles which 
held them together, and the pro- 
bable date of their diſſolution. 
Whenever he was impoſed on, it 
was through the want of attention, 


ſettled opinion, that men of com- 
mon plain underſtandings, and 
good reputation, would hardly 


of unlawful gain; which laſt might 


loſs of character, as well as the 
object propoſed to be attained. 


appear in this mode of reaſoning, 


pended on. He was plundered by 


ſerved. Thoſe who were not ac- 


wit, the brilliancy and juſtneſs of 
his thoughts, the depth of his pe- 
netration, and with the. amazing 


ſhip remained out of place, on 


aſcribe this ſeeming court proſcrip- 


not of parts; or from a kind of 


riſque ſolid advantages in purſuit 


eventually be accompanied with 


Whatever plauſibility there may 


| experience frequently informed his. 
lordſhip, that it was not to be de- 


his ſervants, deceived by his hum-. 
ble companions, miſled by his con- 
fidents, and impoſed on by ſeveral 
of thoſe whom he patronized. He 
felt the effects of all this, in his 
family, in his finances, and even 
in the rank he ſhould have pre- 


quainted with the ſolidity of his 
judgment, the acuteneſs of his 


extent of his genius, were apt to 
confound the conſequences of his 
conduct, with the powers and re- 
ſources of his mind. If his lord- 


principle, the ignorant inclined to 


ton to fimplicity or want of ta- 


lents, If he did n6t ſuppagt his 


CHARACTERS. 2; 


rank with that oſtentatious ſplen- 


dor now become ſo faſhionable, the 


world was ready to impute it to a 


want of ceconomy, or a want of 


ſpirit ; but in all thoſe conjectures 
and concluſions, the world were 
much miſtaken and miſled. * He 
had frequent offers, ſome of them 
the moſt flattering, to take a part 
in adminiſtration ; but he uni- 
formly rejected them. His man- 
ner of living at his ſeat at Hagley 
was fouitded on the trueſt princi- 
ples of hoſpitality, politeneſs, and 
ſociety ; and as to money, he knew 
no other uſe of it but to anſwer his 
own immediate calls, or to enable 
him to promote the happineſs of 
On: 7 OSS TR no Re: a7 
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When the author of this ſketch 


firſt ſat down to delineate ſome of 


the outlines of the character of this 
truly great and amiable man, it 
was his intention to have ſaid ſome- 
thing of his lordſhip as a politician, 
fateſman, orator, hiſtorian, and a 
writer of taſte and genius, ab- 


ſtrated from his more deep and 


ſerious purſuits and ſtudies. A va- 
riety of difficulties threw them 
ſelves in the way, beſides the mere 


want of abilities, or ſufficient” de- 


tailed information. For though 
he had the honour of being inti- 
mately acquainted with his Jordſhip. 
in the latter part of his life, and 

was no ſtranger to his political 

ſentiments, he found himſelf in a 
great meaſure deprived of thoſe - 
lights neceſſary to explain his firſt 
connection at Carleton-Houſe, with 
the late Prince of Wales, father to 
his , preſent Majeſty ; his retreat 
from ' thence and union with the 
Pelhams, and his final retreat from 
court, under the adminiſtration of 

Mr. Pitt, now Earl of Chatham. 
Theſe are points well worth 
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and. to draw hig lard- T HE truth. of the fall 
HF Rer even m miniature particulars, ich are 1 0 


any tolerable degree of preci- band-writing of my mother, ubal⸗ 
5 are ab Min neceſſary. Apo- F was brother to Sir 

er N 4 1518 though Iſaac Newton's mother, may 
3 compound of the priced ing ra- depended on. She made theſe me 
ns, Which forbids the attempt, IS, morandums for the ee of 
that Na e was informed from her children: her words are theſe: 
ood PURE 1 at 2 lady (Mrs. © Hannah e * A 

| [—n—e) pe leſs famed for her ſiſter of the late Mr. auß wn 

li fige taſte 5 maſculine  underſtand- father's father. She Li. 1M; 
= 1082 than f for every virtue that ren- Newton of Colſworth, not far from 
* 4 ers Tye lex 885 and truly Grantham in Lincolnshire, Who had 
1 | ny able, intended, or more 19 an eſtate of about 1201. per annum, 
1 { ſpeaking: Was Jolicited by 7 app which he kept 1 in his own ha nds 
hs lordſhip's neareſt friends, 5 and occupied” himſelf. She ha 9 
take the A of the pl 1 leaſingly him one ſon called Iſaac; her * 
ournful taſk on herſel. upon a ther, my randfather, who lived 
fall and extenſive plan. eing near her, directed her in 9 
convinced that no one knew the (after the death of Mr. Neyton) 
late Lord yyttelton 1 in every diffe- put her ſon to ſchoa] at ( Grantham, 
rene h ght e ſhone, or ſhared x ore tO a very 9520 maſter, Mr. Stakes, 
his OED and friend Up, When fie d finiſhed his {choo| 
$ 5 the lady Aloe to, the au- learning, "bis mother took him 
_ thor of this ho iy baſiy attempt, home, intending, as ſhe had no 
here lays dow is pen, in expect- other child, to have the pleaſure of 
mier that tl 1200 Will either pro- his company „and that he, as his 
miſ 8 IX; the world, or will father bad done, ſhould occupy his 
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furniſh him with ſuch materials as own eſtate ; but his mind was o 
may, be the means of bringing for- bent upon his i improving in learn- 
ward the character of this noble- ing, t that my grandfather prevailed 
man, and making his abilities as - pl her to part from him, and 
well known, and his public virtues Ihe ſent him to Trinity-College * 
as 1 revered, as his Wal. was in Cambridge, where hex brother, 
ing, his mind hbera) his havin oF himſelf been a member of 
Er Bk e his perception it, h ſtill many friends. Iſaac Was 
char his judgment ſound, and his ſoon taken notice of by I Dr. Iſaac 
nowledge FRONTS: Barrow, who obſerving his bright 
bo: wat | 1 135 70 contracted a great friend: 
„ for him: ingeeck he became 
New 5 N H Iſaac Newton, ſo eminent for his learning, joined 
by 1 H es of bis Mo- with his ſingular x modeſty, that he 


ther; Fani. . was courted to accept W honours 
-® It does not appear to me, that what has been aſſerted of Six Laac ut 
been ſent to the univerſity by the pecuniary aid 4 ſome noighhour er 
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tlemen, is at all true. It cert inly was not veceſſary. His! 
Mica ſo had his 0 this I therefore ſuſpe& 0 muſt — 1 — 
mu ormation as to this point: ; à point, however,,« 0 heb 
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frerwards £anferred upon him, on 
1 in of the coin, and the 
the neceſſity of a new coinage. He 
was unwillingly brought from the 
univerſity into the buſy part of the 
world - his great averſion : but by 
his great judgment, and ftrict in- 
tegrity, he ſaved the nation at that 
time, on that occaſion, 80,0001, 
as I have had related by thofe who 


well knew the affair, and alſo from 


kinſlf. onde F 

Sir Iſaac's mother, after her 
ſon went to Cambridge, wag courted 
by a rich old batcheſor, who had 
2 good eſtate and living near her, 
the Rev. Mr. Benjamin Smith; 
but ſhe ſettled ſome land upon Iſaac 
before marriage. She had by this 
Smith, one ſon and two daughters ; 
theſe married and kad deſcendants, 
to all, or many of whom, Sir Iſaac, 
when his fortune increafed, was 
kind and munificent; giving to 
one 500 l. to another an eſtate of 
40c01. or thereabouts, to make up 


marriage of ane of them, and to 
prevent a law-fuit among them- 
ſelves. This was done many years 
before his death. He had'a half- 
lier, who, had a daughter, to whom 
he gave the beih of educations, the 
famous witty. Miſs Barton, who 
married Mr. Conduit “, of the mint, 
who ſucceeded Sir Iſaze in the 
mint, and is buried at the weſt 
door of Weſtminſter. Abbey, leav- 
ing only one daughter, married to 
the eldeſt fon, of Lord Lymington. 
dir Iſaac hought an eſtate of about 
ſeyenty or eighty pounds a year, 
and gave it Miſs Conduit . (then 
very young) before he died. He 


generous and munificent to ſhch- 


e H AR ACT EAS. * 


a loſs, oceaſioned by the imprudent 


as kind to all the Afeoughs, and 


 ® Akthor of a treatiſs-.qp the-gold and ſilver coin, · 


| 25 
(of them) whoſe- imprudence had 
made his aſfiſtance hneeeffary : to 


ee did he enter into 'alſy 
r them. He was the ready aſſiſt- 
ant of all who were any way related 
to him, te their children an 
rand-children. He made no will; 
his paternal eſtate of 1201. a-year 
went to a' diſtant relation of bis 
grandfacher Newton; he had no 
relatiens on that ſide, his father 
nor himfelf had no brother nor 
fifter. | He is faid never to have 
fold the copies 'of any (of his) 
books, publiſhed in his life-time, 
but gave them freely to the hook - 
ſeller. He was penerous to his 
fervants, and had no love of riches, 
though he died worth 30, ooo l. 


which fell to three of his half- 


brother Smith's children, three of 


his half-fiter Pilkington's, and his 


halſ-ſiſter Barten's two daughters: 
all theſe ſurvived Sir Haac, 
He was a perſon of very little - 
expence upon himſelf; kept a 
handfome, genteel, conſtant table, 
never above three men and three 
women fervants; toward his latter 
end, when he could not uſe a cha- 
riot, only a chair, he kept hut 
two men ſervants; he was exceed- 
ingly bauntiful and charitable (not 
only) ts relations, but to acquaint- 
ance, or perſons well recommended, 
and to ingenious perſons, in any 
uſeful art or-fcience.* © 
Thus far the extract of the fa-. 
mily. papers. e n 2 
It does not appear to be true 
that be ever became embecille ; he 
did not, ot would not recollect the 
ſolution of many of his problems 


45 


of 
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of farmer years; and perhaps the 
ill treatment he had met with from 
ſome foreigners, made him rather 
ſhy tqwards the laſt, of entering 
inte the diſcuſſion of any matters 
| hoot which a diſpute might ariſe ; 

but I know that he converſed with 
my aunt, in whoſe arms he died, 
and with others, like any other 
reaſonable man, to the laſt day of 
his death, and on that day read the 
news- paper: but I lately met with 


a letter of the late Dr. Pearce, Bi- 


ſhop of Rocheſter, to Dr. Hunt, 
Hebrew profeſſor at Oxford, wrote 
in 1754, and publiſhed in 1770, 
in Cadell's edition of Sir Itaac 
Newton's Chronology, page 10, 
which puts this imputation of Sir 
Haac Newton's imbecility to ſhame. 
* It appears that Dr. Pearce was 
with Sir Iſaac Newton a few days 
before his death, where he was 
writing without ſpectacles by but 
an indifferent lipht. That he was 
then preparing his Chronology for 
the 8 and had written the 
greateſt part of it over again for 
that purpoſe. He read to the 
doctor ſome part of the work, on 
occaſion of ſome points in chrono- 
logy which had been mentioned in 
the converſation. He continued 
near an hour reading to him, and 
talking about what he had read, 
before the dinner was brought up: 
and what was particular, ſpeaking 
of ſome fact, he could not recol- 
lect the name of the king in whoſe 


reign it had happened, and there- 


fore complained of his memory 
beginning to fail him; but he 
added immediately, that it was in 
ſuch a year of ſuch an olympiad, 
naming them both very exactly. 
The ready mention of ſuch chro- 
nological dates ſeemed, ſays the 


doctor, a greater proof of his me- 


mory's not failing him, chan the 
naming of the king would have 
been Fir 454 49:43 

What coxcomb therefore was it 
that firſt publiſhed to the world the 
filly ſtory of the decay of Sir Iſaac 
Newton's faculties before his death! 
This has been ſeveral times re. 
peated. His faculties may, indeed, 


in ſome degree, have been im. 
paired, as he had employed them 


intenſely for, perhaps, ſeventy 

ears: but if any ruins there were 
in this great man's powers, there 
remained ſtill far too much ſtrength 
of mind to be called imbecility. A 
perſiſting application, and ſuch a 
maſtery over his imagination, az 
to keep it up to the point he had 
in view for a very long time, with- 
out ſnapping, was his peculiar ta. 
lent; and the inſtrument with 
which he did ſuch great things, and 
which his temperance” and conſti. 
tution, ſingularly formed for ſuch 


- Purpoſes, enabled him to practiſe 


through a long life. His candour 
and modeſty, even to baſhfulneſs, 
were the graces which made ſuch 
ſuperior knowledge not diſguſting 
to his inferior. 
He was not only the mathema- 
tician, but the hiſtorian, the chro- 
nologiſt, the chymiſt, and the cri- 
tio: I have never met with any 
of his chymical manuſcripts, but 
they certainly exiſt fomewhere. I 
remember to have heard from the 
late learned Dr. Kidby, a gentle- 
man well known to many learned 
men, perhaps ſtill alive; that Sir 
Iſaac Newton was as great in che- 
miſtry, as in any other | ſcience. 


It might therefore be an acquiſition 


if thoſe chemical papers of his 


could be found. William Jones, 


Eſq; if I remember right, was ſup- 


poſed to have had ſeveral manu- 


ſcripts 


2 
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ion; how he came by them, 
or = he kept them to himſelf, if 
he had ſuch, I could never rightly 


him blamed on that account forty 
years ago; this is perhaps a 
roundleſs charge; I only mention 
it, that enquiry may be made of 
Mr. Jones's heirs, or the perſons 


after his deceaſe, whether any ma- 
nuſcripts of Sir Iſaac Newton's 
worth notice exiſt? and ſurely if 
| any exiſt they muſt have their 
worth, | e. 
N. B. We are authorized by the 
ſon of William Jones, Eſq; author 
of the Synop/es Mathe/cos, to aſſure 
the public, that no ſuch papers 
have been found in his father's li- 
brary : and that the ſtory of his 
having made an improper uſe of 
| any papers belonging to Sir Iſaac 
Newton, is wholly groundleſs. 


* 
—_— 


An Account of the Life and Writings 
of the late David Hume, £/q; 
as given to the World in one of 
the periodical Publications. 


THE lives of literary men 

ſeldom abound with inci- 
| Cents, That leiſure, which is ne- 
ceſſary for the acquiſition of know- 
ledge, excludes them in ſome. mea- 
ſure from the buſy world, and in- 
tenſe ſtudy ſeems generally to ſub- 


prize. Few men, even among the 
learned, had ever leſs of that ſpirit 
than the honeſt, eaſy, indolent, 
but philoſophic Hume. His life, 
conſequently, affords few of thoſe 
occurrences which are commonly 
luppoſed to give intereſt to a hio- 
graphical narration, But there is 


CHARACTERS. 
wipte of Sir Iſaac Newton's in his 


learn: I remember to have heard 


into whoſe hands his papers came 


due in them the ſpirit of enter- 


a Sleaſors in tracing the progreſs 
of genius, and in obſerving its va- 


rious obſtructions and encourage- 


ments, in the road to fame, which 
has made the lives of authors, 
though leſs diverſified by circum- 
ſtances, more univerfally accept- 
able than thoſe perhaps of any 
other claſs of men. 4 apology 
need therefore be made for an at- 
tempt to trace the progreſs of a 
writer unequalled in his age, or 
in his province, one of the moſt 
eminent and extenſive in the empire 


of ſcience. 


David Hume, ſo well known to 


the world of late, both as a phi- 
loſopher and hiſtorian, was born 
about the year 1 712, in that part 
of Scotland which lies between 
Edinburgh and Berwick, His fa- 


ther was a country gentleman, or 


laird, of good family, but ſmall 
fortune, and David was unfortu- 
nately a younger ſon. In his early 
years, he was by no means diſtin- 
guiſhcd as a ſcholar, or by any of 
thoſe accompliſhments which are 
ſuppoſed to qualify youth for the 
liberal profeſſions; but as the pride 
of the Scottiſh gentry then pre- 
vented them from breeding any of 


their children to mechanical or 


mercantile employments; and as 
the church, in that country, can 
ly be the object of the lower 
abb of people, the beſt kirks af- 

fording no more than a decent 


maintenance, there was a neceſſity 


for every younger ſon of a genteel 


family being bred either a ſoldier, 


a lawyer, or a phyſician. —— David 
was deſtined for the bar; not ſo 
much as being adapted to his ge- 
nius, as the line in which his rela- 
tions could moſt effectually ſerve 
him. After paſſing, through his 
academical courſes at the OE 
| | of 
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of Edinburgh, he therefore devoted 
himſelf to the ſtudy of the Scorch 


laws, in which he made conſider- 
able progreſs ; but whether from 
that natural modeſty, almoſt inſe- 


parably conneQed with preat me- 


It, a conſcioufneſs of his deficiency 
In elocution, the happy indolence 
of his temper, little fitted for the 


contentious bar, or any other ſecret 
cauſe, he never put on the gown, 


nor even took the introductory Reps 


neceſſary for that purpoſe. Other 


- Andes attracted him. 


The metaphyſical writings of 
Locke and Berkeley, had turned 


att inquiſitive men towards intel- 
lectual objects. The human mind 


ſpent its force in contemplating it- 


felf; as if man had been born for 
thinking, not acting; as if ideas 


had, in fact, only been real; and 


the material world, as conjectured 

by the Biſhop of Cloyne, but as a 

Von. Mr. Hume had early ap- 

plied himſelf to metaphyfical in- 

5 1 he ſaw, or ſeemed to ſee, 
x 


defects of the former ſyſtems, 


and publiſhed, in 1739, the two 
firft volumes of his Treati/e of Hu- 


man Nature, and the third the fol- 


lowing year. 


This work, though not inferior 
to any thing of the moral or me- 
taphyſical kind in any language, 
was entirely overlooked, or decried 
at the time of its publication, ex- 


cept by a few liberal- minded men, 


who had courage to throw aſide 
their popular and literary prejudi- 


ces, and to follow ſound reaſoning, 


without being afraid of any dan- 


» gerous concluſion, or fatal difco- 


very ; of qa, errors unveiled, 
however ſanctifled by years, or 
ſupported by authorities ; and the 
author made ſenfible, to the ſevere 
diſappointment of his youthful 


F 
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hopes, that the taſte for ſyſtemas, 


cal writing was on the decline, di. 


vided his treatiſe into ſeparate eſ. 
ſays, and diſſertations, which he 
publiſhed, with improvements, a}. 
terations, and additions, at diffs. 
rent periods of his life, His ene. 
mies, however, or men $ of 
raiſing a reputation by expoſin 
the miſtakes of a great genius 
have levelled all their argument, 
againſt this juvenile productioh, 
though never dignified With the 
author's name; and Dr. Beattie in 
particular, more than thirty yean 
after the publication of that ſcepti. 
cal ſyſtem, has been fo ſucceſsfil 


as to obtain a penſion by his IJ 


on the Immutability F Truth ; in 
which he diſcovers all the violence 
of a ſectary, and all the illiberaliy 
of a pedant, and rather abuſes than 
confutes Mr. Hume, 

As the Treatiſe of Human Natur 
is now very ſcarce, ſome account 


of it may be agreeable to many 


readers. The author's purpoſe, in 
that work, as he himſelf informs 


us, was, to introduce the expe- 


rimental method of reaſoning into 
moral ſubjects.“ The ability with 
which he has executed his 22 
can only be fully diſcovered by an 
examination of the treatiſe itſelf; 
which, as a compoſition, is admir. 
able. The firſt volume treats of 
the underſtanding, the ſecond of 
the paſſions, the third of morals. 
Criticiſm and politics, were fil 
neceffary to complete his plan, and 
would have been added fyſtemati- 


cally, if the ſucceſs had, in any 


degree, been anſwerable to ths 
merit of tho work. He thus ſpeaks 
of the ſciences that he meant 9 
examine: The ſole end of logie 
is to explain the principles and 


operations of our reaſoning 2 f 


t. 


—˙ — 0. — . 
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and the nature of ogr ideas: mo- 
rals and eritieiſm regasd our taſtes 
and ſentiments; and politics con- 
der men as united in ſociety, and 
dependant on each other. In theſe 
ſour ſciences, logic, morals, eriti- 
tiſm, and politics, is comprehended 
almoſt every thing, which it can 
any way import us to be acquainted 
with, or which can tend either to 
the improvement or ornament. of 
the human mind.“ So early, and 
when he was thought little able to 
give a new direction to ſcience, 
had this great man digeſted that 
ingenious ſyſtem of philoſophy, 
which has changed metaphyſics 
from a frivolous to an uſeful ſtudy; 
and given a ſtability to morals, 
criticiſm, and politics, unknown 
in former ages !—But, what is ſtill 
more extraordinary, the ſtile and 
method of this firſt production are 
not leſs correct and happy, than 
thoſe of his moſt admired per form- 
ances, written after his taſte and 
judgment were matured by years 
and experience. A ſingle quota- 


this aſſertion, and alſo to exem- 
plify his method of reaſoning ar- 
perimentally on moral ſubjects. 

Speaking of that modeſty and 
chaſtity Which belong to women, 
„there are ſome ohiloſophers,” 
he obſerves, who attack the fe- 
male virtues with great vehemence, 


in detecting popular errors, when 
foundation in nature far all. chat 
in the ex preſſions, drefs, and be- 
| haviour of the fair ſex.” And he 
proceeds. to examine the origin of 


| ith the intereſts of ſociety. 
«+ Whoever conſiders,” ſays he, 


man ta the woman, an error oF 
Fur 


tion will be ſufficient to ſupport 


on their chaltity. But as 
and faney they have gone very far 


they can ſhæus, that there! is no 
exterior modeſty, which. we require 


ſuch nations, and their conne@tion ent i |, approaches, and 
1 Gr female ſex a re Nance... 
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« the length and feebleneſs of hu- 
man infancy, with the concern 
which both, ſexes naturally have 
for their offspring, will p34; Pak | 
ceive that there muſt be an union 
of male and female for the educa. 
tion of the young, and that this 
union muſt be of conſiderable du- 
ration. But in order to induce the 
men to impaſe on themſelves this 
reſtraint, an! undergo chearfully 
all the fatigues and expences to 
which it ſubjects them, they muſt 
believe that the children are their 


own, that their zatural infiin® is 


not directed ts a wrong object. 
when ny give a looſe 27 es 
Now, adds he, with equat 
juſtice and ingenuity, © if we ex- 
amine the ſtructure of the human 
body, we ſhall find, that this fe- 


curity is. very difficult to be attai 


on our part; and that fince in the. 


copulation. of the ſexes, the prin-. 
ciple of generation goes from the 
take place on. the fide of the for- 
mer, though it be utterly. impal-.- 
fible on the fide of the latter. In 
order therefore to impoſe à due re- 
ſtramt on the female ſex, we mult: 
attach a peculiar degree of ſhame... 
to their infidelity, above. what 
ariſes merely from. its injaſfice, and. 
muſt beſtow. proportionable praiſes, 

\ + — 


creatures, eſpecially 7 en 


C 
fluence of any prefent temptation, 
it by, pes beſide 1 


to all expreſſions, and poſtures, and 


7 liber ties, 
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30 
liberties, that have an immediate 
relation to that enjoyment.” 80 
much good /en/e and Jeund reaſoning 
was never perhaps delivered in ſo 
few words, on the ſubject of fe- 
male virtue, by any writer ancient 
or modern: yet this is an extract 
from the treatiſe, whoſe confuta- 
tion has been impudently attempt- 
ed, more than once, by mere com- 


mon ſenſe, and childiſh declamation- 


In the year 1742, Mr. Hume 
publiſhed two ſmall volumes, con- 


ſting of eſſays, moral, political, 


and literary. Theſe were better 
received than his former publica- 
tion, but contributed little to his 


general reputation as an author, 


and ſtill leſs to his profit; and his 
ſmall patrimony being now almoſt 


ſpent; he was glad to accept of the 
office of library keeper to the fa- 


culty of advocates. The falary 


annexed to this place is only fifty 


* 


pounds per annum; but the op- 
portunity which it afforded him 
of conſulting, at his leiſure, all 
the choice authors and valuable 
papers in one of the beſt libraries 
in Europe, may be conſidered as 


no inconſiderable circumſtance in 


favour of Mr. Hume's literary cha- 
In 1746, he 
the chair of moral philoſophy in 
the univerſit 

vacant by ch 


ed phyſician to the army. Every 


one was convinced of Mr. Hume's 


abilities, and his intereſt © was 


warmly ſupported by the nobility 
and gentry; but the Preſbytery of 
Edinburgh, having a right to ob- 
ject to one out of three candidates | 
His Hiſtory of the Houſe of Stuart 
requires only to be read to be ad- 


named by the town council, they 


put their negative upon honeſt Da- 


of Edinburgh, then 
e reſignation of the 
preſent Sir John Pringle, appoint- 
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vid; whoſe ſentiments were 100 
liberal for their narrow minds. 
Thus baffled in his attempt tg 
obtain an office for which he wa 
eminently qualified, and in which 
perhaps he could have been of more 
ſervice to his country than in any 
other, Mr. Hume devoted himſelf 
entirely to ſtudy, and reſted all his 
hopes of fame and fortune on his 
merit as an author. He pub. 
liſhed. in the years 1748 and 49 his 
. Metaphyſical Eſſays nearly as they 
now ftand ; a Diſſertation on the 
Paſſions, alſo extracted from his 
"Treatiſe of Human Nature; his 
Syſtem of Morals, much altered 
and improved; and along with 
theſe ſeveral new moral, critical, 
and political eſſay s 
From politics, in which he had 
now made conſiderable progreſs, 
Mr. Hume turned his inquiries to- 
wards hiſtory, and completed in 
1752, the Hiſtory of Britain under 


the Houſe of Stuart. The firſt vo- 
lume of this work had been pub. 


liſhed two years before, but was 
little noticed, and the ſucceſs: of 
the ſecond was by no means con- 
ſiderable; yet theſe two volumes 


are allowed to be equal to any part 
at Th” of his now juſtly admired Hikory 
ſtood candidate for 


of England; or rather of Britain, 


for he all along conneRs the ſtory. 


of the two kingdoms. 
So ſingular an inſtance of public 
negle& cannot be well accounted 
for; eſpecially as the ſtyle is re- 
markably elegant, the period in- 
tereſting, and the work full of 
new and important matter, anec- 
dotes, and obſervations; The pub- 
lic, however, has ſince amply re- 
paid Mr. Hume for its ingratitude. 


mired ; and it no ſooner fell into 
the hands of Mr. Millar, then at 
the head of the London bookſel- 
lers, than it became a favourite 

rformance ameng the bag rol 
claſs of people. | 

But Mr, Hume's reputation as 
an hiſtorian was not complete, till 


the Houſe of Tudor, in 1758. 
Dr. Robertſon's Hiſtory of the 


and her Son James, till his Acceſ- 
fon to the Throne of England; a A 


enthuſiaſm, by perſons of all ranks.” 
Many of the ſame ſubjects are 
treated by both writers, and at 
equal length. A com pariſon ne- 
ceſſarily followed; and all intelli- 
gent men became ſenſible, after 
the moſt critical 3 _ 
the philoſophic dignity, 'the logi- 
cal "iſpoſition, the force of lifes! 
tion, the juſt concatenation of cir-" 
cum{tances, the lively pictures of 
manners, the comprehenſive, yet 
diſtinct views of the intereſts . 
nations, and the intrigues of courts, 

independent of the many —— 
diſquiſitions, which ſo eminently 
diſtinguiſi Mr. Hume's work, were 


of incidents, the keen diſcernment” 
of motives, and the fine delinea- 
tion of character no leſs conſpicu- 
ous in the other, and which render 
the Hiſtory of Mary one of the 
moſt captivating, books 1 in our om 
guage. 2 
Thus encouraged by the be 
ppprobation, Mr. Hume prepared 
for the preſs, with all expedition, 
the more early part of his Hiſtory 
of England, from the invaſion" of 
85 ui Cæſar to the acceſlion of 


the publication of his Hiſtory of 
About the ſame time was publiſned 
Reign of Mary, Queen of Scots, 


work which was admired, even to 


at leaſt a balance for the clafſical 
purity of ſtyle, the happy ſelection 
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1 AS 


the 5 . [er By wu 


Bok down the progreſs of the 
1 


iſh conſtitution, and the civil 
and perm tranfactions of Britain, 


to the Revolution in 1688, an era 


when the government of this coun- 
try was fixed on the baſis, where i it 
continues to feſt. Vet it is to be 
lamented that Mr. Hume did not 
bring down his hiſtory to the death 
of Q. Anne, when the manners, the 
literature, and the militar; reputa- 
tion of. England, and. of Euro 


But ſuch as it is, taken as a whole,” 
it may be confidered as one of the 
moſt excellent productions of hu- 
man genius, and is certainly the 


greateſt hiſtorical work of modern” 


times. „% eee 4 
Mr. Hume's reputation was now 
complete. He was conſidered as 
the greateſt writer of the age: his 
melt inſignifſcant '} performances 
were ſou 34 after lch avidity ; 
and Lord Bute, who, whatever er- 
rors he may have been guilty of as 


a politician, will ever be er vs a 


as a patron of letters, procired for 
Mr. Hume a conſiderable penſion. 
—But it was not enough that the 


philoſophic David ſhould be en- 


abled, in his latter years, to eat 


the' bread of idleneſs, as the re- 


ward of his many laborious re- 
ſearches ;© his political writings af. 

fording reaſon to believe, that he 

might be of uſe to the ſtate, he 
was appointed ſecretary” to Lord 
Hertford; ambaſſador at the court 
of France, and afterwards reſident 


in the abſence of that nobleman. 


In France, Mr. Hume's writings 
had long been known and admir- 


ed ſo that he there found himſelf” 


3 : Rs 


bl 


| were at an height, and when. 4 


acceflion of à new family gave a 
new direction to Britiſh Policy. 
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| 4 ſtill more r by his M. Roaſſee heard; of Imagingg 

| an careſſed, Even the la- 
ie 


with their favours. But of all words, though in themſelves equi 


he ptoeured the offer of a penſion M. Reufitad is not certain whether 
from his majeſty. | Mr. Hume was aſleep or awake, 


here to obſerve, that Mr. Hume, him, and at laſt broke ont in per. 


_ the firſt, and abuſe Mr. E h 
perſon who had conſpired the vent Rouſſeau's pride from being 


every preaution, which. the moſt ſum annually. He alſo generouſly 


Py 
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aracter than his-office. He was he heard, Mr. Hume cry ſeveral 


| bs, EN times, with great vehenſence. 
es are ſail td have loaded him Rouſſeau, E have you!“ Theſs 


Mr. Hume's adventures, during vocal, and tho M. Rouſſeau owns)» 
his reſidenee in France, or in his does not know Whether Mr, Hume 
own country, there is none ſo re- uttered them when afleep or awake, 
markable as that which took its rouſed his ſuſpicions, which it ap- 
riſe from his acquaintance with the pears were never afterwards entirely 
celebrated John. James Rouſſeau, laid. The queſtion which hones 
whom he brotight over to England David aſks on this occaſion is 
with him in- +766, and for whom equally pertinent and candid: . Af 


The e 9 of that affair is he ſure that he was awake him. 
Raye been already publiſhed, and ſelf ??? 

are too numerous and complicated M. Rouſſeau's ſuſpicion of Mr, 
$07 2000 ſuch a tketch as the pre- Hume's treachery foſe in ptopor- 
ſen +, it will therefore be ſufficient tion to the benefits conferred upon 


underſtanding, that M. Rouſſeau, fe@ peeviſhnteſs on the ſlighteſt oc- 
perſecuted every where on the con- caſion imaginable. Mr. 
tinent, meant to take refuge in port, a gentlemam diſtinguiſned by 
England, generouſly conducted him his birth, his fortune, and his 
over, procured, him a commodious merit, had granted to M. Rouſſeau 
retreat, and a terwards the offer of and his governante, the uſe of his 
a penſion ; but that the jealous. howſe, called Wooton, in Derby- 
and peeviſh temper of Nouſſeau, ſhire,: (where he ſeldom refided), 
led him "TRY lait, abandon. with all other things neceſſary for 

. abuſe Mr. Hume as a livelihood ; but, in order to pre- 


ruin of his character, under an ap- hurt by ſuch a benefit, he apr 
pearance of ſerving, him; though to reedws, in return, a trifling 


refined delicacy could ſuggeſt, had pretended, as he had reaſon to 
been taken in order to ſpare the think M. Rouſſeau's ' fmances wert 
pride of that fingular man, by not very high, that he had found 
the manner of conferring, theſe a. poſt-chaiſe, on its return to 
obligations. MMMooton, which would carry the 
An anecdote, or two will ſuſſi- philoſopher ſafely, and: at fat 
ciently ſhew the jealous and even expence to his retreat. Rouſſeau 
ſuſpicious temper of M. Rouſſeau, ſuſpected the benevotent artifice, 
and the generofity and candour of and aceuſed Mr. Hume of being 
Mr. Hume. On their journey to an- accomplice in it. Mir. Hun 
England, they happened. ons night proteſted his innocence,” and: en- 
to lie in the ſame chamber; aud deavoured to ſhrife the ſabjett. 
during the ſeaſon devoted: to ſoep, Aſten a ſarcaſtical reply, — 

. 5 * ; 5 Y | 


(at for ſome time in ſeeming me- 
lancholy, then ſprung up, walked 
two or three times acroſs the 


relating to the remarkable Rights 
F regiſtering the Royal Edits, to 


render them valid; and remon- 


* 
* 
* 
r re > 6: gs 3 
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room, and at laſt threw his arms 


ſtrating againſt them; pecaliar to 
about the neck of his brother phi- 


the French Parliaments, or Courts 
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friend,“ ſaid he, as ſoon as he 
was able to ſpeak, will you ever 
forgive me this extravagance ? 
After all the pains which you have 
taken to ſerve me, after the num- 
berleſs proofs of your friendſhip, is 
it poſſible that I can thus repay your 
kindneſs with ſpleen and abuſe ! 
But in pardoning me you will give 
me a new mark of your regard, 
and I hope when you know me 


unworthy of it.“ | | 
This reconciliation, however, 
was but of ſhort duration. Still 
a prey to his former ſuſpicions, 


Rouſſeau ſoon broke out entirely 
with ha benefactor, and left Eng- 
land. e 

Mr. Hume, who after his return 
from France, had been appointed 
under ſecretary of ſtate, retired to 
Scotland on the reſignation of Gen. 
Conway, and ſpent the remainder 
of his years at Edinburgh, among 
the companions of his youth, e- 


beloved as a friend, and honoured 
over Europe as a ſcholar, a gen- 
tleman, and a man oſ genius. He 
died, after a lingering illneſs, on 
the 25th of Auguſt, 1776. 


Voltaire to the King of Pruſſia, 
dated March 30, 1776 ; which, 
beſides an entertaining Specimen of 
the Writer's rare Brilliancy of Ge- 
nius at the advanced Age of 83, 
contains ſome curious Particulars 


Vo I. XIX. 1776. 


better, you will find that I am not 


his delicacies, and his ſcruples, 


qually admired and reſpected; 


Tranſlation of a Letter from M. de 


1 5 Montlue, in 1313. 


joſopher, bathing the aſtoniſhed of Juftice. | 9 
David's face with tears, and ery- | Ra | 
ing like a child. My dear SIRE, 


F your Camarade | fellow-mo- 
narch, or compeer], the Empe- 
ror of China, Kien-Long, be dead, 
as 1t 1s reported, I am extremely 


ſorry. 
Your Majeſty can tell how much 


I love and revere kings who make _ 


verſes, I know one who has cer- 
tainly made better than Kien-Long, 
and to whom I ſhall continue at- 
tacked until I go to pay my court 
below to the late Emperor of 
China. = Fi 
We have in France a young 
king, who, indeed, does not make 


verſes, but who makes excellent 


proſe, He has lately given ſeven 
fine pieces, all in favour of the 
people. The preambles of theſe 
edits are maſter- pieces of elo- 
quence, for they are maſter- pieces 
of reaſon and benevolence. The 


parliament of Paris returned ſome 


ſpecious remonſtrances. It was a 


trial of ſkill, If a prize had 


been to be given to the beſt com- 


poſition, the . connoiſſeurs would 


without heſitation have adjudged it 
F 1 
This right of regiſtering and 
remonſtrating, of which you know 
nothing in your kingdom, is 


founded on an ancient precedent 


of a provolt of Paris, in the time 
of St. Louis, and of your Conrad 
Hohenzollern the ſecond, which 


provoſt thought proper to keep a 


regiſter of all the royal ordinances, 
in which he was imitated by an of- 
ficer of the pariiament of Paris, 


Kings 
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Kings found this invention very 
uſeful. Philip de Valois had the 
regal rights regiſtered in parlia- 


ment. Charles the fifth took the 


ſame precaution in regard to the 


famous edict for fixing the majori- 
ty of the king at 14 years. Trea- 
ties of peace were often regiſtered. 
But we hear of no remonſtrances 


in thoſe times. 


The firſt remonſtrances were on 
the knances, under Francis the 
firſt, reſpecting a maſſy ſilver rail- 
ing which ſurrounded the tomb of 
St. Martin. The; ſaint having no 
need of the railing, and Francis J. 
having great . of money, he 
made free with the railing, for 


which the canons of Tours, Who 
yielded it up to him, were to be 
recompenced out of the lands of 


the crown. The parliament re- 


preſented to the king the irregula- 
rity of this proceeding. 


See here the origin of all the re- 
monſtrances which have ſince ſo 
much embarraſſed our kings, and 


which in the end produced the war 


of the Fronde, in the minority of 

PO os L 
We have no Fronde to fear under 

Louis XVI. and ſtill leſs have we 


to fear from the ridiculous terrors 


of Jeſuits, Janſeniſts, and convul- 
ſioniſts. 5 
as immenſe as thoſe of the Engliſn, 
but we enjoy all the bleſlings of 


peace, good government, and hope. 


Your majeſty very juſtly obſerves 


that the Engliſh are not ſo happy 


as we are; they are tired of their 
felicity. I do not believe that my 
dear Quakers will fight themſelves, 
but they will pay others to fight 
tor them. 

I am no great politician, your 
majeſty well knows ; but I much 


doubt whether the miniſtry at 


London are à whit better than 


is but 82. 


It is true, our debts are 


ours. We are already ruined, the 
Engliſh are now ruining then. 
ſelves: every one in turn. As tg 
you, Sire, you enjoy in peace the 
ſolid fruits of your glory; yon 
build towns and villages, you en. 
courage all the arts, and you have 
no other enemy than the gout: | 
hope that will make peace with 
your majeſty, as ſo many other 
powers have done. | 
As to the Jeſuits, whom you ſo 
much regard, there 1s ſomethin 
noble in the protection given them 
by an excommunicated perſon, as 
you have the honour to be : a pre. 
dicament this, whence I have ſome 
right to flatter myſelf with the 
{ame protection. EE 3g 
I do not believe, with M. Pay, 
that the Emperor Kien-Long treat. 


ed the jeſuits in his dominions 


with cruelty, Father Amoit tran- 
{lated his poem: we always love 
our tranſlator ; and I will main- 
tain, that a monarch who makes 
verſes cannot be cruel. 

I will venture to aſk one favour 
of your majeſty ; that is, to con- 
deſcend to tell me which is oldeſt, 


my Lord Marſhal or mytelf. I am 


in my 83d year, and I think he 
I wiſh that you may 
one day be in your 112th, 


_ 


Anecdotes of the late Edward Wort- 
ley Montague, Eſq; as given the 
World in ene of the periodical 
Publications. OF: Ye 


HE celebrated Edward Wort- 
ley Montague, Eſq; died 
lately on his return from Venice to 
England. As this gentleman was 
remarkable for the uncommon in- 
cidents which attended his life, 
the cloſe of that life was no leſs 
marked with ſingularity. He had 
been early married to a ww, 

8 i | N 


who aſpired to no higher a charac- 
ter than that of an induſtrious 
waſher woman. As the marriage 
was ſolemnized in a frolic, Wort- 
ley never deemed her ſufficiently 
the wife of his boſom to cohabit 
with her. She was allowed a 
maintenance. She lived contented, 
and was too ſubmiſſive to be trou- 
bleſome on account of the con- 
jugal rites. Mr. Montague, on 
the other hand, was a perfect pa- 
triarch in his manners. He had 
wives of almoſt every nation. When 
he was with Ali Bey in Egypt, he 
had his houſhold of Egyptian fe- 
males; each ftriving who ſhould be 
the happy ſhe, who could gain the 
greateſt aſcendancy over this An- 
glo-Eaſtern Baſhaw. At Conſtan- 
tinople, the Grecian women had 
charms to captivate this unſettled 
wanderer, In Spain, a Spaniſh 
Brunette; in Italy, the olive-com- 


to partake the honours of the 
bridal bed. It may be aſked what be- 


came of this group of wives? Mr. 


the place, and conſequently vary- 
ing the ſcene. Did he travel with 
his wives, as the patriarchs did 
with their flocks and herds? No 
ſuch thing. Wortley, conſidering 
his wives as bad travelling compa- 
nions, generally left them behind 
him. It happened, however, that 
news reached his ears of the death 
of the original Mrs. Montague the 
waſner woman. Wortley had no 
iſſue by her, and without iſſue 
male, a very large eſtate would revert 
to the ſecond ſon of Lord Bute. 
Wortley, owing the family no 


poſſible, to deſeat their expecta- 


England and marry. He acquaint- 


% 


plexioned female, were ſolicited 


Montague was continually ſhifting - 


obligations, was determined, if 


tions. He reſolved to return to 
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ed a friend with his intentions, and 


he commiſſioned that friend to ad- 


vertiſe for any young decent wo- 
man, who might be in a pregnant 
ſtate. The advertiſement was in- 
ſerted very lately in one of the 
morning papers. Several ladies 
anſwered it. One out of the num 


ber was ſelected, as being the moſt 


eligible object. She waited with 
eagerneſs for the arrival of her ex- 
pected bridegroom; but, behold, 
whilſt he was on his journey, Death 
very impertinently arreſted him in 


his career. Thus ended the days 


of Edward Wortley Montague, 
Eſq; a man who had paſſed thro? 
ſuch variegated ſcenes, that a bare 
recital of them would ſavour of 
the marvellous. 


ſeveral times, He exchanged 
clothes with a chimney-ſweeper, 
and he followed for ſome time that 
ſooty occupation. He next join- 


ed himſelf to a fiſherman, and 


cried flounders in Rotherhithe. He 
then failed as a cabin-boy to Spain, 


where he had no ſooner arrived, 


than he ran away from the veſſel, 
and hired himſelf to a driver of 
mules. After thus vagabondizing 
it for ſome time, he was diſcover- 
ed by the conſul, who returned 
him to his friends in England. 
They received him with a joy 
equal to that of the father of the 
prodigal ſon in the Goſpel. A 
private tutor was employed to re- 


cover thoſe rudiments of learning 


which a life of diſſipation, of. 
blackguardiſm, and of Volgarity's 
might have obliterated. Wortley 
was ſent to the Wett-Indies, where 


he remained ſome time, then re- 


turned to England, acted accord- 
ing to the dignity of his birth, was 
> Ss choſen 
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choſen a member, and ſerved in 


two ſucceſſive parliaments, His 


expences exceeding his income, he 
became involved in debt, quitted 
his native country, and commenced 


that wandering traveller he conti- 


nued to the time of his death, 
Having viſited moſt of the eaſtern 
countries, he contracted a partiaiity 


| for their manners. He drank lit- 


tle wine; a great deal of coffee; 
wore a long beard; ſmoaked much; 
and even whilſt at Venice, he was 
habited in the eaſtern ſtile. He 


fat croſs-legged in the Turkiſh 


faſhion, through choice, With the 


Hebrew, the Arabic, the Chal- 


daic, and the Perſian languages, 
he was as well acquainted as with 


his native tongue. He publiſhed 


ſeveral pieces. One on the Riſe 
and Fall of the Roman Empire.“ 
Another an exploration of ** The 
Cauſes of Earthquakes.” He had 
great natural abilities, a vaſt ſhare 
of acquired knowledge. He had 
ſcarcely a ſingle vice--for he is dead. 
That he had virtues to counterbal- 
lance his failings, Omniſcience 
will diſcover, when weighing them 
in the ſcale of merit. Infinite 
mercy will take care that the beam 
ſhall preponderate in favour of his 


future happineſs. 


Anecdetes of the late Rev. George 
Stubbs and John Straight, Au- 
© thors of ſeveral ingenivus Pieces in 


| Proje and Verſe; by Mr. John 


Straight. 
e 


I ben think the following anec- 
dotes worth preſerving, they 


are much at your ſervice. 


GEORGE Stubbs, Rector of 


| Gunville, in Dorſetſhire, a wor- 


thy, honeſt, intelligent . writer, 
though little known as ſuch, wrote 
many of the beſt papers in the 
Free Thinker, 1718, (in conjunc. 
tion . with Ambroſe Philips and 
others), a New Adventure of Tele. 
machus, printed in the London Jour. 
nal of 1723 or 4, ſince printed 
ſeparately by Wilkins, in 8vo, a 
beautiful piece, founded upon prin. 
ciples of liberty and true govern. 
ment, and the reverſe of the Arch. 
biſhop of Cambray's on that ſub. 
jet, which, however palliated, 
are upon a wrong foundation, 
Three or four letters in the Londin 
Journal, by Biſhop Hoadly, at 
that time, ſigned Britannicus, ar- 
guing againſt popery, (which 
obliged even that great and good 
man to make an entire ſubmiſſion, 
without exception to the Pope, a- 
gainſt the tenor of all his works) 
evidently laid the foundation on 
which George Stubbs built this 
New Adwenture, He alo wrote 
A Dialogue. on Beauty, in the man. 
ner of Socrates, between Socrates 
and Aſpaſia. This he made the 
elegant foundation of a copy of 
verſes on the late Dr. John Hoad- 
ly's marriage, 1735-6, incloſing 
to him, with a letter, 4/pa/ia l 
Florimel, referring all along to that 


dialogue. There are ſome other 


copies of verſes by him, ſtill in 
manuſcript, though well worth 
preſerving, viz. 1 he Athenian Sta- 
tue, an allegorical poem, doing 
juſtice both to Biſhop Rundle 


(whoſe virtues he knew how to 


commend, as well as to laugh at 
his foibles), and to the eccleſiatil- 


cal prudery and flander of Biſhop | | 


Gibſon and Venn; Fickle Friend. 
ſpip, on Dr. Rundle ; and Perf 
on Miſs Wenman's Singing, the au- 
thor having dreamed of her. 


Though the critics, perhaps, may 
think all theſe too florid, yet they 
are very beautiful, and would bet- 
ter pleaſe the many. He printed 
alſo two ſmall volumes (if not 
more) of Mad. Sevigne's Letters, 
the firſt ever known in Engliſh, 
and thought to preſerve the good 
hamour of the originals better than 


timately connected with Mr. De- 
puty Wilkins“, the Whig printer 
in Little-Britain, by marrying his 
ſiſter for his firſt wife, who, by 
| the way, was taken in by the 

French prophets. G. Stubbs mar- 
ried a ſecond wife at Saliſbury, 
daughter of Mr. Alderman King, 


Hinxman, Rector of Houghton, 
near Stockbridge. Mr. Stubbs 
was a ſilent, reſerved man, as 


of ſuperior abilities and genius. 
If theſe hints ſhould be the 
means of collecting his works, or 
of reſcuing any more of them from 
oblivion, my end in communicat- 
ing them will be anſwered. One 
of the pieces - above-mentioned 
all be added. _ Fa 


Fickle Friendſhip. On Dr. Rundle. 


But it ſhould firſt be obſerved, 
that Dr. Rundle was a kind of 


lovers. When his good friend, 
the Hon. Mr. John Talbot, mar- 
ried, he was ſo remarkably jealous 


aud have ſtill a Bowyer. 


any of his ſucceſſors. He was * 


who after his death married Mr. 


ſeeming conſcious of a want of 
addreſs, though at the ſame time 


male-coquette, and had as many 
friendſhips, and was as fantaſtical 
in them, as any of the other ſex- 


of his wife, and all her charms ' 
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and virtues, as to give occaſion to 
our author, who knew him well, 
to make this the uncommon ſub- 
jet of the following elegant 
poem. : 


« ALEXTS, with Platonic pride, 
The feeble darts of Love defy'd, 
The pow'r of Friendſhip ſtill he ſung, 
And oft the harp with Shafteſb'ry 


ſtrung ; 


No nymph could taint his purer mind, 


Or raiſe a paſſion leſs refin'd., 
From friend to friend he lov'd to ftray, 
As butterflies their wings diſplay, 
And, fluttering from flow'r to flow'r, 
With wanton theft their ſweets de- 
vou. „ TH 1 
No fam'd.coquette, or fav'rite toaſt, | 
A fairer herd of ſwains could boat. 
Thyrſis to Corydon reſign' q 
The fickle empire of his mind; 
Daphnis from willing Corydon 
With eaſe the unſought honour won. 
Acon was now his only joy, | 
Acon did all his thoughts employ ; 
The wav'ring ſteel was here at reſt, 
And all its wanton motions ceas'd. 


Though piqu'd, the boy with de-. 


Sent pie | | 
To ſuch a breaſt his flames deny'd ; 
His golden ſhafts refus'd to ſtain, 


Or curſe the nymphs with ſuch a ſwain. 


To Acon's breaſt he ſped the dart, 
To Acon did the wound impart ; 


The wound fo deep, the dart fo ſure, 


Not Hymen's ſelf could boaſt a cure. 


Who now does like Alexis mourn, 
Or with more jealous fury burn? 
He views the rival nymph with pain, 


And does of Acon's joys complain. 


Her pleaſing ſmiles, her glowing 


charms, | 
Poſſeſs his ſoul with new alarms ; 
He owns the triumph of her eyes, 
And in the wounded Acon dies.” 


. 


— 


*A worthy, ſenſible, honeſt man, a warm friend to the Hanover ſucceſ- 
ſion, and poſſeſſed- of a liberality of ſentiment ks c- to his ſtation, the age 
ot the Stephens's being paſt, though we have ha 
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With the ſame view accept the 
following anecdotes of 


The Rev. JohN STRAIGHT, 


Rector of Findon, in Suſſex, to 
which he was preſented by Mag- 
dalen college, Oxford, being Fel- 
low of that Society. He was au- 
thor of the following poems in 
Dodſley*s Collection, vol: v. p. 244, 
& c. To Mr. J[ohn] Hſoadly}, 
at the Temple, occaſioned by a 
Tranſlatien of an Epiſtle of Ho- 
race, 1730. Anſwer to ſome 
Verſes from Mr. J. H. 1731. Cu- 
pid and Chloe. The po 


et to his 


falſe Miſtreſs, &c,” Theſe pieces 


and much in the 
Mr. Straight 


are excellent 


manner of Prior. 


Was ever in a ſtate of perſecution, 
as. it were, for his extraordinary 


parts and eccentric good ſenſe ; by 
which he intirely got rid of his 
good enthuſiaſtic father's preju- 
dices (in which he was educated) 


in favour of the French prophets 


| (above-mentioned), by whom he 
was eaten up and betrayed, 

Mr. Straight married the daugh- 
ter of Mr, Davenport, Vicar of 
Broad 'Hinton, Wilts, whom he 
left a widow with fix children, 
After his death, two vols. 8vo. of 
Select Diſcourſes? were publiſh- 
ed for their benefit, which, though 


never defigned by him for the 


preſs, were extremely worthy of 
it. His circumſtances and health 
were particularly hurt by his turn- 
ing farmer, merely for the ſake of 
his numerous family, and dying 
ſoon after, before he had time to 
retrieve the extraordinary firſt ex- 
pences. | 

The following letter, occaſion- 
ed by Bp. Hoadly's giving him the 


9 Mr, John Hoadly, 
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rebend of Warminſter in Saliz; 
ury's cathedral, is taken from 
Letters by ſeveral eminent Per. 
ſons deceaſed,” vol. 3, 2d edi. 
tion, CR 
Reverend Mr. Straight to Bi m 
_ Hoadly, — 


My Lord, 1933: 


I JUST now received your lord. 
ſhip's moſt ſurpriſing,” generous, 
opportune, beatific letter. I was 
dead till I received it, but it has 
given me new life : I feel myſelf 
gay, elated - - - I have been tithe 
gathering theſe three weeks, and 
never thought to enquire after any 
thing for the future but the price 
of corn: but now I ſhall ſee Lon- 
don again, I ſhall ſee Sarum again, 
I ſhall ſee the Biſhop again ; 


Shall eat his oyſters, drink his ale, 
Loos'ning the tongue as well as tail; 


[ ſhall be poetical, oratorical, am. 
bitious ; I ſhall write again to the 
young divine“; nay, I don't know 
but to the public. But I muſt 
ſuppreſs the extravagance of my 


joy, and think of proper terms to 


expreſs my gratitude. I can only 
wiſh your lordſhip and myſelf 2 


long life to ſhew it. 


Gent. Mag. J. STRAIGHT, 


— 


— 


Memoirs of the Life of the late 
Rev. Dr. John Hoadly. _ 


"P'PE late Rev. Dr. J. Hoadly, 
= youngeſt. and only ſurviving 
ſon of Benjamin Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, was born in Broad-ftreet, 
London, (his father being then 


Rector 


Rector of St. Peter's Poor), Oct. 8, 
1711. He was educated at Mr. 
Newcome's ſchool at Hackney, 
where he played, with great ap- 
plauſe, the part of Phocyas, in 
the Siege of Damaſcus * ; and was 
admitted in June, 1730, at Cor- 
pus-Chriſti (or Benet) College, 
Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of LL. B. in 1735. Nov. 29 
following, he was appointed Chan- 


and ordained by his father dea- 
con Dec. 7, and prieſt the 21ſt. 
He was honoured (and particularly 
by the genteel manner of it) by 
the late Prince of Wales, being im- 
mediately (Dec. 26), by his ſole + 
deſire appointed his Chaplam 
and by the Princeſs Dowager of 
Wales, in like manner, May 6, 
„„ | ' 
Feb. 10, 1735-6, he married 
Elizabeth, daughter of James 
Aſhe, Eſq; of Saliſbury, by whom 
he had no iſſue. 5 | 

He was firit collated (by his fa- 
ther) to the rectory of Michel- 
merſh, March 8, 1737; to that 
of Wroughton (finecure), in WHt- 


of Alresford, and a prebend of 
Wincheſter, (both vacated by the 
ſudden death of the Reverend Mr. 
Soley), on November 2g of the 


ſame year. | 
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cellor of the dioceſ: of Wincheſter, 
with 


ſhire, Sept. 8, 1737: and to that 


IF. 
He was inſtituted to the rectory 
of St. Mary's, near Southampton, 
June q, 1743, on the preſentation of 
Martin Folkes, Eſq; &c. executors 
of the will of Archbiſhop Wake, 
his nephew, the preſent Dr. Wake 
not being then capable of orders. 
Dec. 16, 1746, he was collated 
to the rectory of Overton (ſine- 
cure), void by the death of Biſhop 
Clagett. | 
Jan. 4, 1747, he was honoured 
ith the degree of LL. D. (the 
firſt degree conferred) by the ex- 
cellent Archbiſhop Herring. 
In May, 1760, (on the death 
of Dean Lynch), he was appoint- 
ed to the maſterſhip of St. Crols, 
(ſinecure); which preferments (all 
in the county of Hants) he enjoy- 


ed till his death; except the ſine- 


cure of Wroughton; the prebend 
of Wincheſter, which on that oc- 
caſion the Biſhop permitted him to 
refign in favour of his wife's bro- 
ther, the Rev. Mr. Robert Aſhe; 


and the reQory of Michelmerſh, in 


which the ſame gentleman ſucceed- 


ed him in 1743, on his removal to 


St. Mary's. His houſe there, as 
ſpacious and elegant a parſonage 
as any in the kingdom, (his pre- 
deceſſor, Archdeacon Brideoke, in 

whoſe time it was burnt down, 


| having expended 40001. on it, be- 


ſides 5001. on the church), was 


* The preſent Dr. Charles Plumptre (Archdeacon of Ely) was as good an · 


Eudocia; with whom (ſaid Dr. Hoadly to a friend) ““ I have been in love 
ever ſince; but chiefly with the virtues of her mind, which are as conſpicuous | 
and ſuper-excellent as thoſe in the play.“ On the revival of this tragedy in 
its original form by Mr, Newcome's ſcholars, many years after, Dr, Hoadly | 
wrote the prologue. | 1 | | | 
T. The Prince, knowing the Biſhop's taſte and knowledge of muſic, and 
| the impoſſibility of his gratifying it at the theatre without impropriety, in- 
vited him to a rehearſal of an opera at Carleton-Hauſe ; very politely aſſur- 
ung him, that © he ſhould be quite at his eaſe, and alone in the next room, 
unleſs he would bring his ſon with him, who, he heard, was juſt going into 
orders, and whom he then begged leave to beſpeak as his chaplain.” 
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embelliſhed with the remains of 
his mother's pictures, and the beſt 


of her own paintings, ſhe being a 


proficient in that art, and a ſcholar 
of Mrs. Beale and her ſon Charles. 
A half-length, by her, of her 
huſband, when Biſhop of Banger, 
was added by her ſon in 1773, to 
the collection of the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury at Lambeth. 

The late Dr. Hoadly, with every 
benevolent affection and ſocial 
virtue, had an eminent taſte and 
genius for the polite arts, parti- 
cularly poetry, as appears by his 
Force of Truth, an oratorio (taken 
from Eſdras), and ſome other mu- 
fical performances, written for his 
friend Dr. Green's academy at the 
Apollo, and ſet by him; the verſes 
under the prints of Hogarth's 


 Rake's Progre/5; a tranſlation of Mr. 


Holdſworth's Muſcipula, 1737; 


and ſeveral other pieces printed in 


Dodſley's Poems, vol. v. p. 258, 
&c. the famous ballad, Fair Sally 
low'd a benny Seaman, &c. and 


many other jeux d'"e/prit, To 


which we beg leave to add the fol- 


| lowing anecdotes : | 


In 1731, late in the ſeaſon, Mr. 


Rich, contrary to the opinion of 


all his friends, inſiſted on imme- 
diately bringing out a play which 
was then offered him, of a very 
peculiar ſort, it being a rehearſal 
of two modern plays, a comedy 
and a tragedy, which was played 


five nights in May to almoſt the 


ſame audience, and began to make 
a ſtrange noiſe in the town by the 
9 1, of ſome, and the fears 
and jealouſies of others, viz, the 
wits, critical and poetical. This. 
was written by our author (then 
but 20) and his eldelt brother, the 


* The printed epilogue is ſaid to be“ by an unknown hand.” 


and parts, &c. that it was never 
heard of afterwards. The author 


, Merope, by the late Mr. Jeffreys, 


phyſician, and was called The Con. 
traſt, from the contraſted charac. 
ters of the two poets, Mr. Simile 
and Mr. Fuſtian. This, for pru- 
dential reaſons, was facrificed 0 
the good Biſhop's deſire; and Mr 
Rich was ſo honourable as to re. 
call every ſcrap of paper, copy, 


had made a few lines as the he. 
ginning of an epilogue in the mo. 
dern looſe taſte, but ſoon found 
that was a wrong way to burleſ. 
que thoſe high ſeaſoned diſhes, 
and reſolved to make the actreſz 
herſelf refuſe to ſpeak it “ as too 
indecent; which had a vaſt effed, 


acted juſt before this, being in great 
diſtreſs for an epilogue, they ſup. 
plied it with theſe very lines, 
which they had originally defign. 
ed for a burleſque on all ſuch 
fooliſh epilogues, adding a few a- 
bout critics, to make out a decent 
number *, Fielding afterwards 
took up the principal life of this 
piece, the two poets reciprocally 
hating and envying one another, 
and tranſplanted it into his Paſ- 
guin ; which he made ſo abuſive 
as to get money for ſilencing it, 
and to be the occaſion of the act 
for licenſing plays, —-—too near 
an encroachment cn the liberty of 
the preſs. Aliquid Ggaris dignum 
Fielding was well qualified to 
ee | 1 

In 1737, after the ingenious 
but dull morality of Dodlley's 
Toyſhop, Mr. Hoadly made choice 


of Mr. Hughes's Viſion of Charon, 


or the Ferry- boat, as a ſubject which 
would admit of as much inſtruc- 
tion, with more life and ſpirit; 


allowing 


allowing of a great number of 
and at the ſame time ſhort and 


mour, and Mercury, of moral 
eloquence, remaining on the Rage 


characters paſſing into the boat, 
where Charon at the boat-head re- 
ceives them. It was a petite piece 
of one long ſcene, with a high 
compliment both on Lord Chan- 
cellor Talbot, juſt then dead, and 
Lord Hardwicke, his ſucceſſor. All 
the characters in Mr. Hughes's Vi- 
en, that would admit of any dra- 
matical life, were preſerved. Great 
part of this plan was afterwards 
adopted by Mr. Garrick in his 
Lethe. The hint of imitating ſe- 
veral modern authors, in the Pipe 
of Tobacco, was ſuggeſted to the 
late Mr. Hawkins Browne by Dr, 
Hoadly; and the imitation of 
Ambroſe Philips was written by 
him. 5 

On the publication of the Sup- 


nica, Dr. Hoadly was obliged, in 


an article relating to him, and to 
have it inſerted there, in the place 
of one actually printed before i: 
was ſuffered to come to his hands 
or knowledge, very unworthy, and 
much to the diſgrace, of the Bi- 


the compiler may be drawn from 


characters humorous and moral, 


lively, Charon, a character of hu- 


the whole time, and the reſt of the 


plement to the Biographia Britan- 


his father's juſt defence, to prepare 


ſhop's character. The character of 


| the following letter to our author, 


41 
from the late Lord Chancellor 
Yorke, deſiring a liſt of his fa- 
ther's works. 15 


1 0 8 % Nov. 10, 1769. 
Dear Sir, I had the honour 
and pleaſure of a letter from you 
yeſterday. Though I never ſee 
you, and during the whole courſe 
of my life have been little and 


ſcarce at all known to you, yet I 
confeſs, that, from various happy 


circumſtances of private acquaint- 


ance and public principles, I have 


always reſpected and loved you as a 
friend, and felt that relation, by 
your attention and goodneſs, to be 
reciprocal. | 3 

As to your father, the late ex- 


cellent Biſhop, I can lament with 


that ancient writer, who ſaid, Vir- 
gilium nunguam vidi but his me- 
morable and great name is paſt, 
beyond the ſhort date of human 
life, into the annals and venera- 
tion of poſterity. I look up to 
him as a good and wiſe being far 
above us. This made me ambi- 
tious to trace his footſteps; and 
though not unverſed in the hiſtory 
of his life and writings, yet an- 
xious to ſecure ſome catalogue of 
his tracts, that I might catch when 
I ſaw, and read when I had caught 
them, I ſhall be much obliged to 
you for the liſt. | ad 
«« Your deſcription of N=— 1s + 
entertained me. Helluo librorum, I 


ſuppoſe, from the ſtrength, depth, 


* Ovid, the writer here meant, ſays, Virgilium tantum vidi. Pope ſays 


the ſame thing of Dryden, and Dryden of Milton. 2's 

+ LL. D. of Trinity-hall, Cambridge, from whence he was expelled for 
ſtealing books from the Univerſity library, &c. He wrote the lives in the 
latter part of the Biograph. Britann. ſigned P. In one of them (that of Dr. 
oleph Smith) was a letter from Sir Thomas Hanmer, reflecting on Biſhop 
arburton, in regard to Shakeſpezre, which the Biſhop prevailed on the 
Proprietors to cancel. But ſome time after the caſtrated ſheet was publiſhed 
ſeparately, by Ns, on his lordſhip refuſing to give this literary Cerberus 
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42 
and leger-de-main of his caſſock. 
One of that name (if I miſtake 
not) a few years ago was a famous 
book-ſealer in libraries, convicted 
at the Old-Bailey, and perhaps 
now returned from tranſportation. 


Nothing is ſo natural as that a fe- 


lon book-ftealer ſhould turn hire- 
Hg panegyriſt, or felon libeller, 
in his regenerate ſtate, It is a ne- 
zempſychofis devoutly to be expect- 


ed. And let me add, that it com- 


pletes the ridicule and infamy of 
modern dictionary- writing, that 
he ſhould be the editor, and (as 
you ſay) even the Procruſtes of 
your father's life, —In ſhort, quo- 
cungue modo, do juſtice to your ex- 
cellent father; give the Hel/uo a 
dinner, and ſit ſtill, as, I know, 
you love to do. c 3 

„ Lord Hardwicke is not in 
town, but very well, and always 
yours. Dr. Birch is as much alive 
as ever. I am, dear Sir, your 
faithful, &c. IM 2 5 
| | | C. VoRkEK E.“ 


And in another letter, dated 
Dec. 26, 1769, (not a month be- 
fore his much lamented death !) 
Mr. V. ſays, ©* As to your friend 
N——1s, I am right (it ſeems) in 


my man, nor quite ont as to his 


tranſportation. The truth 1s, that 
having formerly been liable to be 
tranſported by ſentence of law, he 
tranſported himſelf into foreign 
parts for fear of the law.—l hope 
you will carry your point for a de- 
cent article.” | 


* Article Hoadly, p. Ixiii. 
+ The original is as follows: 
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This point was effeQually ear. 
ried (as mentioned above); and 


Dr. H. afterwards prefixed this ar. 


ticle to a complete edition of hi; 
father's works, in 3 vols, folio 
which he publiſhed in 1773, with 
a dedication to his Majeſty. It re- 
mains only to add, that he died at 
St. Mary's, March 16, 1796, in 
the 65th year of his age, and that 
«© here the family and name of 
Hoadly (as he himſelf has obfery. 
ed“) ſeem to have an end,” ng 
male now remaining of that ny. 
merous ſtock, though the Biſhop! 
grandfather (chaplain of Edin. 
burgh caſtle) had twelve children, 
his father (maſter of Norwich- 
ſchool) ten, and his uncle John 
(rector of Halſtead, Kent) five, 
As a fmall inſtance of our au- 
thor's talent for humour, we ſhali 
cloſe this account with a parody 


on Addiſon's concluding ſimile, in 


the 4th act of Cato. 


& So from on high, where Grubftreet's 
ets ſtand, 
Sudden th* impetuous hawking race 
deſcend ; 

Bawl down the ſtreets, the liſt'ning 
alleys ſcare, P | 
Till, propp'd upon their mops, the 
cook-maids ſtare. _ 

Th' affrighted Abigail, with wild 

ſurprize, | 
Hears murders and laſt ſpeeches fill 
the ſkies, : 
And, by the frontiſpiece deluded, } 
| —buys +.” 


To the foregoing memoirs may 
be added a parody on another Att- 
SAO VR | Simile, 


é $9 where our wide Numidian waſtes extend, 

Sudden th” impetuous hurricanes deſcend, 

Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 
Tear up the ſands, andſ weep whole plains away, 


Ti 


simile, in the manner of the laſt, 
there being ſufficient reaſon to 
conſider it as the production of the 


ame ingenious writer, in his ju- 
venile years. 


Phedra and Hippolitus. Act II. 


Concluſion. 


do, hen bright Venus yielded up 
her charms, | | 


arms; 8 

His idle horn on fragrant myrtles hung, 

His arrows ſcatter's, and his bow un- 

ſtrung. | : 3 

Obſcure in coverts lie his dreaming 

hounds, vo, 

And bay the fancy*d boar with feeble 

ſounds z 

For nobler ſports he quits the ſavage 
helds a | 

And all the hero to the lover yields, 


PA R 0 D v. | 


eharms, 3 9 5 
The happy Curate languiſh'd in her 
arms; 


tot, | 
ble loſt, | | 


was found, 
And rear'd the fancy'd ftave with 
ble found : 

For nobler theets his concordance he 
S lcaves, | 
Aud all the parſon to the lover gives. 


fee- 


And ſo on—-* the butter-wo- 
Jwan's rank to market,” as Shake- 
ear ſays. Nothing ſo eaſy to 


© Smit 


bas been þetrayed into the ſame, 
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The bleſt Adonis languiſh'd in her 


his ſon wrote, 


$0, when bright Abigail reſign'd her 


His unbruſh'd beayer on the floor was 
Bis notes were ſcatter'd, and his bi- 


In ale-houſe hid his dreaming clerk — 


Ti affrighted traveller, with wild ſurpriſe, 
Sees the dry deſert all around him riſe, 
And, bury'd in the duſty whirlwind, dies.“ 
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write as pretty things, but to bring 
them in properly and judiciouſly— 
hic labor, hoc opus. Facilis deſcen- 


ſus—your down-hill awork is eaſy, 


but your hills are choak-jades, 
And tis with whip and ſpur the race | 


is won. 


Let it be added, that Lillo's 
Arden of Fewverſham was reviſed 
and much improved by Dr. John 
Hoadly ; and that The Suſpicious 
Huſband 1s ſuppoſed to have been 
much indebted to the ſame hand. 
When the Biſhop mentioned this 
performance, he always called it 
his /on's thing, or the thing which 


A. B. 


*» 
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| Recent Account of the Perſon filed, 


in England, The Pretender; 

and, is Rome, Il Re, or The 

King. From Letters from Italy, 

by a Lady (Mrs. Miller), lately 
_ publiſhed. B's 


7th of Jan. at night. 
Told you in this letter that 
= we paſſed part of (yeſterday) 


evening at the Ducheſs of Brac- 


ciano's: as we were there early, 
before much company was arrived, 
ſhe was ſo obliging as to enter into 


a particular converſation with me. 


We were ſeated on a ſofa, when 
one of the gentlemen in waitin 

entered, and announced Il Re.“ 
As there were many rooms to palſy 


with the love of rhyme,” the great Addiſon, we ſee, could not 
reſiſt the temptation of tagging his acts 


j an abſurdity now exploded, Philips 


before 


before this perſonage could appear, 
ſhe ſeized that 6pportunity to de- 
fire me upon no account to ſpeak 
to, or take the leaſt notice of him, 
as it was not only what ſhe inſiſted 


upon in her houſe, but that it was 


the Pope's deſire that no ſtranger, 
particularly Engliſh, ſhould hold 
any converſation with him. I aſ- 
ſured her my principles were dia- 
metrically oppoſite to thoſe of the 
Stuart family and their party ; ad- 
ding more of the like fort : but I 
concluded with ſaying, that, if he 
| Tpoke to me, I could not, as a 
gentlewoman, refrain from anſwer- 
ing him, conſidering him only in 
the light of a gentleman, and 
ſhould treat him as I would do any 
other foreigner or native, with 
that general civility requiſite on 
fach occaſions; ſhe ſtill inſiſted 
upon my not anſwering, fhould he 


ſpeak to me, with which I refuſed 


to comply : I think I was right : 
my reaſons were theſe: I knew 


before, that na gentlemen of the 


Britiſh empire make themſelves 
known to him, but on the con- 
trary avoid it, except ſuch as de- 
clare themſelves diſaffected to the 
preſent royal family; at leaſt, fo 
it is underſtood at Rome, I had 


alſo heard, that he politely avoided 


embarraſſing them by throwing 
| himſelf in their way: but, as I am 
not a man, it ſtruck me as very ri- 
diculous for me, a woman, not to 
reply to the Pretender, if he ſpoke 
to me, as ſuch a caution would bear 
the appearance of paring myſelf 
for being of political conſequence ; 
added to theſe conſiderations, I had 
great curioſity to ſee him, and 


hear him ſpeak.—But to return: 


he entered, and, bowing very po- 
litely to the company, advanced 
to the individual ſopha on which 
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reflection; it ſtruck me that Mon 


mind—Highneſs was equally im. 


| ſhorten the converſation, for all on 


play: I declined playing, not be- 


the middle ſize, but ſtoops excel 


I was placed with the Duchef, of 
Bracciano, and ſeated himſelf þ 
me, —_ previouſly made me 
particular bow, which I returned 
with a low curtſey ; he endeavoure 
to enter into converſation with 
me, which he effected by addreſ. 
ſing himſelf equally to the Ducheſ, 
another lady, and myſelf; at haf 
he addreſſed me in particular, and 
aſked me how many days fince ny 
arrival at Rome, how long I ſhould 
ſtay, and ſeveral ſuch queſtion, 
This converſation paſſed in French 
— what diſtreſſed me was how to 
ſtyle him had but a moment fo 


Prince (though the common ap. 
pellation (as in France) to every 
ſtranger whoſe rank as a prince iz 
the moſt dubious) would not cone 
well from me, as it might admit 
of a double ſenſe in an uncandid 


proper ; ſo I hit upon what [ 
thought a middle courſe, and called 
him Mon Seigneur. I wiſhed to 


a ſudden he ſaid, ** Speak Engliſh, 
Madam.” Before I could reply, 
the Ducheſs of Monte Librett 
came up, and pulled me by the 
ſleeve : I went with her to a card- 
table at which ſhe was going to 


ing perfect in the games; beſides, 
you know I hate cards. At ny 
departure, I took leave of the 
Ducheſs of Bracciano (agreeable u 
the cuſtom) and the Chevalier, 
who played at her table, officiculy 
civil, roſe up, and wiſhed me 1 
good night. He is naturally abo 


ſively ; he appears bloated and ni 
in the face, his countenance hea!) 
and ſleepy, which is attributed 
his having given into excels of 


| drinking; 


1 
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drinking; but, when a young 
ne * muſt have been eſteemed 
handſome. His complexion is of 
the fair tint, his eyes blue, his 
hair light brown, and the contour 
of his face a long oval; he is by 
no means thin, has a noble pre- 
ſence, and a graceful manner: his 
dreſs was ſcarlet, laced with a broad 
gold lace ; he wears the blue rib- 
band outſide of his coat, from 
which depends a cameo (antique) 
as large as the palm of my hand ; 
and wears the ſame garter and 
motto as thoſe of the noble order 
of St. George in England: upon 


the whole, he has; a melancholic, 


mortiſied appearance. 'I'wo gen- 
tlemen conſtantly attend him; they 
are of Iriſh extraction, and Roman 
Catholics you may be ſure, This 
evening, after, quitting the Cardi- 
nal's, we were at the Princeſs Pa- 
leftrine's converſazione, where he 


was alſo. He addreſſed me as po- 


litely as the evening before. Ihe 
Princeſs deſired me to fit by her; 


| ſhe played with him: he aſked 
| me, if I underſtood the game of 
Tarrocchi, (what they were about 
| to play at) ; I anſwered in the ne- 
gative; upon which, taking the 


pack in his hands, he defired to 


know 1f I had ever ſeen ſuch odd 
cards: I replied that they were 
| very odd indeed: he then, diſ- 
playing them, ſaid, “ Here is every 
thing in the world to be found in 
theſe cards, the ſun, the moon, the 
ſtars; and here, ſays he, (ſhewing 
me a card) is the Pope; here 1s 
the devil, (and added) there is but 
one of the trio wanting, and you 
know who that ſhould be.” I was 
ſo amazed, fo aſtoniſhed, though 
| he ſpoke this laſt in a laughing, 


good-humoured manner, that I did 


not know which way to look ; 
and as to a reply, I made none, 
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but avoided cultivating - converſa. 
tion as much as poſſible, leſt he 
ſhould give our converſation a po- 
litical turn. What paſſed after- 
wards was relative to ſome of the 
Engliſh manners and amuſements ; 


ſuch as, whether whiſt was in fa- 


ſhion at London, the afſemblies 
numerous, &c. I was heartily glad 
when my viſit was finiſhed. 


a 


1 that excellent 

Critic, the late Mr. Jerry Mark- 
land. By an anonymous Hand; 
with an Addition by ACADEMI- 
CUS., 


R. Jeremiah Markland, who 
died July 7, 1776, at Mil- 


ton, near Dorking, in Surry, was 
one of the moſt learned ſcholars, 


and penetrating critics of the age. 


He became firſt Laren known by 
ritica,”* addreſſed 
to Biſhop Hare. In this he gave 


his Epiſtola 


many proofs of extenſive erudition 
and critical ſagacity. He after- 
wards publiſhed an edition of Sta- 
ttus, ſome plays of Euripides, and 
aſſiſted Dr. Taylor in his edi- 
tions of Lyſias and Demoſthenes, 
by the notes which he communi- 


cated to him. He has alſo very 


happily elucidated ſome paſſages in 
the New Teſtament, which may 
be found in Mr. Bowyer's edition 
of it; and was author of a very 
valuable volume of remarks on the 
epiſtles of Cicero to Brutus; and 
of an excellent little treatiſe under 
the title of Quæſtio Grammatica. 


He was not more valued for his 


univerſal reading, than beloved 


for the excellence of his heart, and 


primitive ſimplicity of manners. 
He was educated in Chriſt's-Hoſ- 
pital. Of the ſame royal found- 
ation were Joſhua Barnes, of Em- 


celebrated 


manuel-College, Cambridge, the 
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celebrated Greek Profeſſor, and 
the late Dr. Jurin, equally eminent 


for his {kill in phyſic, and the fub- 


limer parts of mathematics. —Mr. 
Markland was born in Auguſt 1692. 
He was one of the twelve children 
of the Rev. Ralph, Markland, and 
has left four ſurviving ſiſters, the 
youngeſt of whom is 70, and ano- 
ther of them 1s mother to the pre- 
ſent Sir Robert Foley, Bart, For 
more than 20 years paſt he lived 
- almoſt ſequeſtered from the world 
in the little village of Milton, near 
Dorking, where the aged and the 
needy have loſt a moſt generous be- 
nefactor. His remains were depo- 
ſited in Dorking church, whither, 
by his own deſire, he was carried 


by fix of his poor neighbours. 


The foregoing brief, account of 
Mr. Jeremiah Markland, might be 
ſomewhat enlarged by a repreſent- 
ation of his incomparable Annota- 
tions upon Maximus Tyrius, which 
were printed in Dr. Davis's ſecond 
edition of that author in 1740, 4to. 
under the care of the very learned 
| 1 Ward. Mr. Markland 

has, in his addreſs to the reader 
prefixed to them, demonſtrated the 


truth of his diſcovery that Maxi- 


mus had himſelf publiſhed two edi- 
tions of this work: a diſcovery 
ſufficient to immortalize the name 
of this eminent critic, had he done 
nothing elſe in the republic of let- 
ters. To him we alſo owe the 
many additions” to Arnald's 
„Commentary upon the Book of 


Wiſdom,” noticed at the end of the 


Author's preface, in the 2d edition, 
1760. | ACADEMICUS, 


at. 1 


Some Account of the Life and M. rit= 
ings of the late Mr, Benjamin 
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do him more ample juſtice, 


known Biſhop of Worceſter, Hi 


F. R. S. M. 


his polterity. However, going into 


Stillingfleet. By a 6 
ho ſubſcribes himſelf |, 0 = 
an Addition by ACavtnicy, 


SIR, 

I Have often been much «©. 

cerned that none of the friend 
of the late Mr. Benjamin Stilling. 
fleet have favoured the public with 
any particulars of his life, to pe. 
petuate the memory of that amiable 
and ſenſible gentleman. I have 
therefore thrown together the fol. 
lowing notices, in hopes of induc. 
ing ſome better qualified perſon ty 


He was grandſon of the well. 


father Edward was Fellow of 8. 
John's College in Cambridge, 
and Greſham Pro- 
feſſor of Phyſic: but marrying in 
1692, he loft his lucrative offices, 
and his father's favour : a misfor. 
tune that affected both himſelf and 


orders, he obtained, by his father; 
means, the living of Newington- 
Butts, which he immediately ex- 
changed for thoſe of Wood-Nor- 
ton and Swanton in Norfolk. He 
died in 1708. 
Benjamin, his only fon, was 
educated at Norwich ſchool, which 
he left in 1720, with the character 
of an excellent ſcholar. He then 
went to T rinity-College in Cam- 
bridge, at the requeſt of Dr. Bent- | 
ley, the maſter, who had been pri- 
vate tutor to his father, domeitic 
chaplain to his grandfather, and 
much indebted to the family. Here 
he was a candidate for a fellowſhip; 
but was rejected by the maſter's 
influence. This was a ſevere and 
unexpected diſappointment ; and 
but little alleviated afterwards by | 
the doctor's apology, that it was 4 
pity that a gentleman of Mr. Stil. 
| lingfleet's 


— 
n 
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ithi walls of a college. 
1 however, this . 
tude of Dr. Bentley was not of any 
real diſſervice to Mr. Stillingfleet. 
zy being thrown into the world, 
hy formed many honourable and 


cated ſome tranſlations of Linnæus 
to the late Lord Lyttelton, partly, 
he ſays, from motives of private 
reſpect and honour. The preſent 
Lord Barrington gave him, in a 
very polite manner, the place of 
the maſter of the barracks at Ken- 
| fngton ; a favour to which Mr. 
| Stillingfleet, in the dedication of 
his Calendar of Flora to that no- 
bleman, alludes with equal polite- 
neſs, as well as with the warmeſt 
gratitude. Fis Calendar of Flora 
was formed at Stratton in Norfolk, 
in the year 175 5, at the hoſpitable 
ſeat of his very worthy and inge- 
nious friend Mr. Marſham, who 
had made ſeveral obſervations of 
that kind, and had communicated 
to the public his curious obſerva- 
tions on the growth of Trees. But 
it was to Mr. Wyndham, of Fel- 
brig in Norfolk, that he appears 
to have had the greateſt obliga- 
tions: he travelled abroad with 
him; ſpent much of his time at 
his houſe ; and was appointed one 
of his executors (Mr. Garrick, I 
think, was another), with a con- 
ſderable addition to an annuity 
which that gentleman had ſettled 
upon him in his life-time. | 

Mr. Stillingfleet's genius ſeems, 


a ©2 # * 


have led him principally to the 
ludy of natural hiſtory, which he 
prolecuted as an ingenious philoſo- 
pher, an uſeful citizen, and a good 
man. In this walk of learning he 
mentions, as his friends, Dr. Wat- 


a foe Foo © 


„ 
Lg * 
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lingfleet's parts ſhould be buried 


valuable connections. He :dedi. - 


if we may judge from his works, to 


47 
fon, Mr. (now Dr.) Solander, Mr. 
Hudſon, Mr. Price of Foxley, and 
ſome others: and I have heard the 
ingenious Mr. Pennant acknow- 
ledge many obligations to him. 
Nor can I omit the flattering men- 
tion which the late Mr. Gray 
makes of him in one of his letters, 
dated from London in 1761.1 
have lately made an acquaintance 


with this philoſopher, who lives in 


a garret here in the winter, that 
he may ſupport ſome near relations 
who depend upon him. He is al- 
ways employed, conſequently (ac- 
cording to my old maxim) always 
happy, always cheerful, and ſeems 
to me a very worthy honeſt man. 
His preſent ſcheme 1s to ſend ſome 
perſons, properly qualified, to re- 


ſide a year or two in Attica, to 


make themfelves acquainted with 
the climate, productions, and na- 


tural hiſtory of the country, that 


we may underſtand Ariſtotle, Theo- 
phraſtus, &c. who have been Hea- 


then Greek to us for ſo many apes ; | 


and this he has got propoſed to 
Lord Bute, no unlikely perſon to 
put it in execution, as he is himſelf 
a botaniſt.” 8 

I know not whether Mr. Stil- 
linfleet has publiſhed any thing in 
this way, except a volume of miſ- 
cellaneous tracts, which is in much 
eſteem, and does great honour to his 
head and heart. They are chiefly 


tranſlations of ſome eſſays in the 


Amcenitates Academicz, publiſhed 
by Linnzus, interſperſed with ſome 
obſervations and additions of his 


own. In this volume he ſhews alſo . 
a taſte for. claſſical learning, and 


entertains us with ſome elegant 


poetical effuſions of his own. But 


his Efay on Conver/ation, publiſhed 


in the firſt volume of Dodſley's 
Colle&ion of Poems, entitles him 1 ; 
| | | a di- 
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a diftingurſhed rank among our 
Engliſh poets. And I am the ra- 
ther pleaſed at being able to view 
him in this light, as ſome perſons 
have affected to deſpiſe the ſtudy 
of natural hiſtory (particularly ſome 


of the more minute parts of ,it) as 


beneath the character of à gentle- 
man, and rarely engaged ih, but by 


perſons of inferior and unpoliſhed. 


underſtandings. This poem is ad- 
dreſſed to Mr. Wyndham, with all 
that warmth of friendſhip which 

diſtinguiſhes Mr. Stillingfleet. As 
it is chiefly didaQtic, it does not 


admit of ſo many ornaments as 


ſome compoſitions of other kinds. 
However, it contains muth good- 
ſenſe, ſhews a conſiderable know- 
ledge of mankind, and has ſeveral 
paſſages that in point of harmony 
and eaſy verſification would not 
_ diſgrace the writings of our moſt 
admired poets. Here more than 
once Mr. Stillingfleet ſhews him- 
ſelf fill ſore from Dr. Bentley's 
cruel treatment of him; and to- 
wards the beautiful and moral cloſe 
of it (where I think he gives us a 
ketch of himſelf), ſeems to hint 
at a mortification of a more deli- 
cate nature, which he is ſaid to 
have ſuffered from the other ſex. 

To theſe diſappointments it was 
perhaps owing that Mr. Stilling- 


fleet neither married, nor went into 


orders. His London reſidence was 
at a ſadler's in Piccadilly, where he 
died in 1771, aged above 70, leav- 
ing ſeveral valuable papers behind 
him, none of which, I believe, have 
been printed, He was buried in 

St. . James's church, without the 
lighteſt monument of his having 
exiſted. Theſe poſthumous tributes 
are indeed unavailing to the dead; 
but ſooth, however, the regret of 
the living: and therefore] ſome- 
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anonymous pamphlet, publiſty 


though it is not noticed by Profeſy 


ally employed in commendable pur. 


what wonder, that none of th 
gentlemen who greatly valued hin 
thould have indulged their ont 
grief by at leaſt ſome ſlender ns 
morial of their affection for bim. 


J. C 
To the above account of the 


writings of Mr, Benjamin Stilling. 
fleet, may be added a ſmall gy, 


about 1733, intitled, „gone 
Thoughts concerning Happineſs 


Ward in p. 283 of the * Live; d 
the Profeſſors of Greſham- Cal 
lege,” where Mr. Stillingflect j 
mentioned as an author. — (yy, 
A e 
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Memoirs of the late Mr. Peter Col. 
linſon, Fellow of the Royal &. 
_ crety, and the Society of Antiquarit, 
in London; and of the Royal h. 

cieties of Berlin and Upfal. 


— HE ſatis faction ariſing from 
the view of a life continy- 


ſuits, and in acts of lating and 
extenſive utility, is not a {mall one, 
We participate afreſh in every {o- 
cial action of the friend whom we 
loved whilſt living, and pay that 
tribute to his name, which love 
and friendſhip demand—a grateſil 
and honourable remembrance. 

The juſt eſteem which Mr. Peter 
Collinſon had acquired, among 
the chief promoters of natural bj: 
tory in moſt parts of the world 
and among men of underſtanding 
in general, in every part of uſeſil 
ſcience ; muſt render any apology 
unneceſſary for exhibiting ſons 
account of him, 1 


Ir. Peter Collinſon was the 
reat-grandſon of Peter Collinſon, 
who lived on his paternal! eftate, 
called Hugal-Hall, near Winder- 
mere Lake, ten miles from Kendal 
in Weſtmoreland. He was born 
in the year 1693, and whilſt a 
vouth he diſcovered a ſtrong at- 
tachment to natural hiſtory, In- 
ſects, and their ſeveral metamor- 
phoſes, employed many of thoſe 
hours, which at his time of life 
are moſtly ſpent by others in very 
diferent purſuits, Plants likewiſe 
engaged his attention ; he began 
early to make a collection of dried 
ſpecimens, and had acceſs to the 
beſt gardens in the netghbourhood 
of London. In the year 1740 he 
was conſidered among thoſe who 
were beſt acquainted with botany 
and natural hiſtory in England — 
his collection was very large - the 
ſpecimens well choſen his botanic 
garden contained many curious 
plants not to be met with in any 
other; and the number of ſuch 
kept increaſing to the laſt period of 
his life. „ 

The firſt-rate naturaliſts of the 
222, Drs. Derham, Woodward, 
Dale, Lloyd, Sir Charles Wager, 
and Sir Hans Sloane, were among 
his friends, — He was one of thoſe 
few who viſited Sir Hans at all 
times familiarly, and continued 
ſo to do to the lateſt period — 
and among the great variety of ar- 
ticles which formed his friend's 


/ ſuperb collection, ſmall was the 
F, number of thoſe, with whoſe hiſ- 
e Mr. Collinſon was not well 
ng aquainted, He was elected a fel- 
bos of the Royal Society, Decem - 
of ber 12, 1728, and was one of the 
ne molt diligent and uſeful members 


of that reſpectable body, not only 
Vor. XIX. 1776. 
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in ſepplying them with many cu- 


0 1 

g Fo 
rious obſervations himſelf, but in 
promoting and preſerving an-ex- 
tenſive correſpondence with learned 
foreigners in all countries, and on 
every uſeful ſubject — and thus ex- 
cited others to contribute largely 
to the inſtruction and entertain- 
ment of the ſociete x.. 
Indeed he ſuffered nothing uſe- 
ful in either art or ſcience to eſcape 
him. —There were but few men of 
learning and ingenuity of all pro- 
feſſions who were not of his ac= 
quaintantance—he acquainted the 


learned and ingenious in diſtant 


parts of the globe with the diſco- 
veries and improvements in natural 
hiſtory in this country, and re- 
ceived the like information from 
the moſt eminent perſons in almoſt 
every other, His correſpondence 
with Cadwallader Colden, Eſq; of 
New-York, and the celebrated Dr. 


Franklin of Philadelphia, furniſh 


many inſtances of the benefit re- 
ſulting from his attention to all 
improvements. To him Dr. Frank- 
lin communicated his firſt eſſays 
on electricity. Their minds in this 
reſpect were congenial, ever intent 
upon promoting public good. 
Perhaps in ſome future period, 
the account he procured of the ma- 
nagement of ſheep in Spain, in 
reſpect to their migrations from the 
mountains to the plains, and their 


ſtated returns, may not be con- 


ſidered among the leait of the be 
nefits accruing from his extenſive 
and inquiſitive correſpondence. 
When America is better peo-. 


pled, the mountainous parts” mere 


habitable, the plains unloade D 
their vaſt foreſts and cultivate 


bly cover the plains of Carolina, 


Georgia, and the Floridas, in the 


winter months, and retreat to the 
E . maoun⸗- 


fineſt ſheep in the world may poſſi 


-- 
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mountains as the ſummer heats in- 
creaſe, 'and dry up the 1 a 
Probably it might be practiſed 
even in this iſland to advantage; 
with this difference, that the 
higheſt ground ſhould be choſen 
for the winter reſidence of theſe 
animals, proper ſhelter being made 
for them, and the wetter low lands 
left for ſummer, . 


Mr. Collinſon's converſation was 


chearful, and uſefully entertaining 
—it generally turned to ſome in- 
tereſting diſquiſition, or impart- 
ing ſome beneficial information. 
With ſome of the moſt eminent 
perſonages in the kingdom, as di- 
ſtinguiſned by their taſte in planting 
and horticulture, as by their rank, 
he frequently ſpent a few days at 
their ſeats, imparting many advan- 


tageous hints as to the improve- 


vements they were deſigning. By 
| his extenſive obſervation and ex- 

perience of the effects of different 
methods of cultivation; what ſoil, 
what aſpe& beſt ſuited different 


plants and trees; how beſt to co- 


ver incurable defects; how to im- 
prove beauties, &c.—he often pre- 
vented young planters from com- 
mitting capital miſtakes, rectified 
others who had been miſled, and 
prevailed ypon many of his friends, 
and young people of fortune, to 
embark in this rational amuſement, 
and to perſevere in it greatly to 
their own Emolument, and the laft. 
ing advantage of their country. 
Planting, he uſed to ſay, and 
gardening, ſupply a fund of enter- 
tainment, the moſt laſting and rea- 
fogable of any occupation in this 
life; pleaſures not to be purchaſed. 
The trees which we ourſelves have 
planted, the fruits we have raiſed, 
the plants we have cultivated, ſeem 
to be like our children, a kind of 
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new creation 1 their ſhade, their 
taſte, their fragrance and the, 


promoting this taſte amongſt his 


\ with the means of increaſing their 


pal ornaments of every garden; 


beauties, affect us with a richs 
repaſt than any others. What , 
pleaſing ſcene, would he obſeree 
lies open to a young man of fc. 
tune devoted to ſuch amuſement! 
Each ſucceeding year produces ney 
ſhades, other fruits, freſh beautic, 
and brings beſides moſt certain 
profit. To behold the riſing groves 
barrenneſs made fertile, our coun. 
try improved, ourſelves made uſe. 
ful and happy, and poſterity eq, 
riched! When on this favours 
ſubject, a very natural refleiqz 
often eſcaped him, that he ſeldon 
knew a man poſſeſſed of a taſte fo 
ſuch pleaſures, who was not at the 
ſame time temperate and virtuous, 
And indeed he had a right to make 
the obſervation ; for he had the fa. 
tisfaction of reckoning among his 
moſt intimate friends, men of the 
moſt amiable and unblemiſhed cha. 
racters in all ſtations, parties, and 
diſtinctions. . 
Nor was he only employed in 


friends, in enlarging their views, 
correcting and refining their judg. 
ment, but alſo in furniſhing them 


plantations : and it is but doing 
juſtice to his memory, to mention 
that he was the firſt who introduced 
the great variety of ſeeds aud 
mrubs, which are now the princi- 


and that it was owing to his inde- 
fatigable induſtry, that ſo many 
perſons of the firſt diſtinction are 
now enabled to behold groves trank 

planted from the weſtern continent 
flouriſhing ſo luxuriantly in their 

ſeveral domains, as if they were al- 

ready become indigenous to Britain. 

His buſineſs in the mercantis 

— 8 | . 
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way Was chiefly to-North- America 
aud the Weſt-Indies, the former 
particularly. He had peruſed every 
formance that was wrote reſpect . 
ing the natural hiſtory and pro- 
duce of all our own ſettlements, 
and indeed of all the European co- 


abled him to make enquiries after 
every thing that was curious and 
aſeful, and brought him acquainted 
with the moſt intelligent people 
who came over from America ; his 
enquiries raiſed ſome curioſity in 
thoſe countries, and excited a taſte 
for natural hiſtory and botanical 
reſearches. It perhaps may ſafely 
be ſaid, that every thing of this 
ſort that has appeared in thoſe 
parts of the world, was chiefly ow- 
ing to his encouragement, That 
eminent naturalift, John Bartram, 
may almoſt be ſaid to have been 


aſiſtance ; he firſt recommended 
the collecting of ſeeds, and after- 
wards aſſiſted in diſpoſin 5 of them 
in this country, and con 5 
cited him to perſevere in inveſti- 
cating the plants of America, 
which he has executed with inde- 


a faigable labour, through a long 
2 courſe of years, and with amazing 
= ſucceſs. Fs | LD 
4 The quantities. of new ſeeds he 
q received from America, not only 


ſupplied his own garden with every 


i thing that was curious, but fur- 
f nſhed him with the means of pro- 
i curing others, in exchange, from 
þ- other parts of the globe. He had 
. ſome correſpondents in almoſt ever 

9 nation in Europe; ſome in Afia, 
bf and even at Pekin; who all tranſ- 
1. mitted to him the moſt valuable 
% ſeeds they could collect, in return 
ile for the treaſures of America, In 
» WW ' <+change of good offices, there 


Jonies in the new world. This en- 


created ſuch by Mr. Collinſon's 


antly ex- 


51 
is abundant cauſe to believe no 
man ever exceeded him in reſpect 
to punctuality, care, or generoſity ; 
few- had ever more intelligent cor. 
reſpondents, or ſucceeded better in 


enriching this couꝑtry with the ve · 


getable produce of every other, 


that could either add to its advan- 


tage or Ornament, | 1 
The great Linnaus, during his 


reſidence in England, contrafted - 
an intimate friendſhip with him, 


which was reciprocally increaſed 


by good offices, and continued to 


the laſt without any diminution. 


Mr. Collinſon frequently prompted 


the Americans to purſue improve- 
ments alike beneficial to themſelves 
and to his country. He often 
urged the benefit, nay neceſlity, 
of cultivating, flax, hemp, wine, 
filk, and other products. In moſt 
of the northern and ſouthern colo 
nies, there are a variety of native 
grapes growing wild in the woods, 
and thriving among the trees and 
buſhes for their ſuppoxt. Theſe 
Fit fruit in plenty of different 
dinds, and many of them capable 
of producing a rich good wine, It 
would be eaſy in autumn to collect 
a ſufficient quantity of the fruit to 
make trial of the wine. A few 
have done it with ſycceſs, and the 
fault ſeems. not ſo much in the 
fruit, as want of fkill or care in 
making the wine. It js certainly 
now high time for the Americans 
to apply themſelves, diligently to 


cultivate their native preduce: and 
the meaſures of adminiſtration have 
y at, length forced them to do, it, 


whether they choſe it or not. 


He was a member of the Society 


of Antiquarians from its rſt inſtitu; 


tion, and: ſupplied them often with | 
many curious. articles of intelli- 


gence, and obſexvation? reſpeQing: 
+ e 
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5² | 
this and other countries — for 
wherever he was, or however _ 
ingly engaged, nothing eſcaped his 
notice, fk it appeared likely to be 
uſeful or inſtructive. He had no 
greater ambition than to collect 


what knowledge he could, and to 


render this knowledge ſubſervient 
as much as poſſible to the good of 
mankind. He lived many years 
in great domeſtic happineſs, and 
his family took the ſame bias, and 
aided his purſuits. He hdd a 
pleaſing and ſocial aſpect — his 
temper open and communicative 
— capable of feeling for diſtreſs, 
and ready to relieve. He roſe very 


early, and whilſt in the country, 


his time was almoſt conſtantly em- 
ployed in his garden, obſerving 
and aſſiſting the operations of na- 
ture, or in the ſtudy of other parts 

of phyſical knowledge, which con- 
tributed to his health and pleaſure. 
He was fond of fruit to an ex- 
treme, and of flowers a perpetual 
admirer: he was ſeldom without 
them in his houſe, from the early 
ſnowdrop to the autumn cyclamen. 
He would often relate with plea- 
ſure the aſtoniſhing advancement 
made in his time in horticulture ; 
gave inſtances of many plants, 
which at their firſt introduction 
would not bear our winters without 


ſhelter, and now endured almoſt 


our hardeſt froſts ; ſo that foreigners 
Rood amazed at the power of vege- 
tation in this country, and the 
happy temperature we enjoy, not- 
withſtanding the unmerited -mur- 
murs of the unthinking and inju- 
dicious, againſt a climate the moſt 


favourable of all others to the real 


happineſs: of mankind. 


| He hath left behind him a vaſ 
treaſure of dried ſpecimens * of 
plants, and in ſpite of repeated 
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den, whereby he loſt a multitude of 
valuable plants and ſhrubs, and had 


> : 


and cruel depredations on his gar 


many others deſtroyed by the vil. 
lains in the act of plunder, he has 
nevertheleſs left a tmall treaſure of 
rare plants, in greater perfection 
than can be ſeen perhaps in any 
other ſpot? 5+ 174 
Excepting ſome attacks of the 
gout, in general he enjoyed perfect 
health, and great equality of ſpi- | 
rits; bearing thoſe trials which 
are incident to man with fortitude ! 
and reſignation. ; 
In ſuch a .coarſe he arrived at 
his 75th year; when being on a 
viſit to Lord Petre, in Eſſex, for 
whom he had a ſingular regard, he 
was ſeized with a total ſuppreſſion 
of urine, which baffling every at- 
tempt to relieve it, proved fatal on 
the 11th of Auguſt 1768, and de. 
prived his family, his friends, and 
country of a man devoted to their 
intereſt and advantage, Incloſed 
in his will was found a paper, im- 
porting, ** that he hoped he ſhould 
leave behind him a good name, 
which he valued more than riches; | 
that he had endeavoured not to live 
uſeleſsly ; and that all his days he 
2 aimed to be a friend to 
mankind.” Such indeed he was, 
to the utmoſt of his ability; and 
he may juſtly be conſidered as a} 
latent ſpring to many important 
improvements, as well as one of 
the principal promoters of natural 
hiſtory in general, and of horti- 
culture in particular, in the age in 


which he lived. _ 


Additions to the above Memoirs, by a 

Gent. who. jubſcribes himſelf J. 

MONG Mr. Collinſon's par- 

ticular friends ſtands the name} 

of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, to ES 1 
* | . 

* 


„ 
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ye communicated many valuable 
particulars. Their minds were con- 
enial, and ever intent on promot- 
ing the public good. The follow- 
ing letter is one proof thereof, and 
therefore deſerves a place in your 
valuable repoſitory.” v. 


To MICHAEL CoLLtnon; Eſq; 


DraR SIR, 

UNDERSTANDING that an ac- 
chunt of our dear departed friend 
Mr. Peter Collinſon is intended to 
be given to the public, I cannot 
omit expreſſing my approbation of 


men are exemplary, and often ſti- 
mulate the well-diſpoſed to zn imi- 
tation, beneficial to mankind, and 


you may be unacquainted with the 


vlefulneſs in promoting knowledge, 
which fell within my obſervation, 
take the liberty of informing 
you, that in 1730, a ſubſcription 
library beng ſet on foot at Phila- 
eiphia, he encouraged the deſign 
by making ſeveral very valuable 
preſents to it, and procuring. others 
rom his friends: and as the library 
company had a conſiderable ſum 
wing annually to be laid out in 
books, and needed a judicious 
nend in London to tranſact the 


ce, and executed it for more than 
ug the whole care of collecting 


ton for his trouble. The ſuc- 


the deſign. The character of good 


honourable to themſelves. And as 


following inſtances of his zeal and 


buſineſs for them, he voluntarily 
ad chearfully undertook that ſer- 


lurty years ſucceſſively 3 aſſiſting 
1 the choice of books, and tak 


' ſnipping them, without ever 
aging or accepting any conſider- 


eſs of this library, (greatly owing 
? his kind countenanee and good 
chice) encouraged the erecting. 


others in different places on the 
ſame plan: and it is ſuppoſed + 


there are now upwards of thirty 
ſubſiſting in the ſeveral colomes, 
which have contributed greatly to 
the ſpreading of uſeful knowledge 
in that part of the world; the 
books he recommended being all 


of that kind, and the catalogue of 
this firſt library being much re- 


ſpected and followed by thoſe li- 

braries that ſucceeded.  _ 
During the ſame time he tranſ- 

mitted to the directors of the li- 


brary the earlieſt accounts of every 
new European improvement in 


agriculture and the arts, and every 
philoſophical diſcovery: among 
which, in 1745, he ſent over an 
account of the new German expe- 
riments in electricity, together with 
a glaſs tube, and ſome directions 
for uſing it, ſo as to repeat thoſe 


experiments. This was the firſt 
notice I had of that curious ſubject, 


which I afterwards proſecuted with 


ſome diligence, being encouraged 


by the friendly reception he gave 


to the letters I wrote to him upon 


it. Pleaſe to accept this ſmall teſ- 
timony of mine to his memory, 
for which [I ſhall ever have the ut- 
moſt.reſpe& ; and believe me, with 
ſincere eſteem, dear Sir,, 


1 Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Lond. Mag. 


_—_— 
: * 


Some Account ef the N late' celebrated 
Mr. Ferguſon, by Dr. Tho. Houl- 
"ſton, of Liverpool. 
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I R. James Ferguſon was born 
# in Scotland, of very poor 
parents. At the earlieſt age his 

extraordinary genius began to ex- 


ert itſelf. He firſt learned to read : 
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54 
by overheating his father teach his 
- elder brother: and he had made 
_ this acquiſition before any one ſuſ- 
pected it. He ſoon diſcovered a 
peculiar taſte for mechanics, which 
firſt aroſe on ſeeing his father aſe a 
lever. He purſued this ftudy a 
conſiderable length, even whilit 
very young, and made a watch in 
wood work, from having once ſeen 
one. As he had no inſtructor, nor 
any help from books, every thing 
he learned had all the merit of an 
eriginal «diſcovery ; and ſuch, with 
Infinite joy, he believed it to be, 
As ſoon as his age would permit, 
he went to ſervice, in which he 
met with hardſhips, which rendered 
his conftitution feeble through life. 
Whilſt he was ſervant to a farmer 
(whoſe goodneſs he acknowledges 
in the modett and humble account 
of himſelf which he prefixed to his 
laſt publication), he frequently 
contemplated the ſtars, and began 
the ſtudy of aſtronomy, by laying 
down, from his own obſervations 


only, a celeſtial globe. His kind 


maſter, obſerving theſe marks of 
his ingenuity, procured him the 
countenance and aſſiſtance ùf his 
ſaperiors. By their help and in- 
ſtructions, he went on gaining far- 
ther knowledge, and was ſent to 
Edinburgh. There he began to 
take portraits, an employment by 
which he ſupported himſelf and 
family for ſeveral years, both in 
Scotland and England, whilſt he 
was purſuing more ſerious ſtudies. 
In London he firſt publiſned ſome 
curious aſtronomical tables and cal- 
culations, and afterwards gave pub- 
lic lectures in experimental philo- 
ſophy, which he repeated (by ſub- 
ſeription) in moſt of the principal 


towns in England, with the higheſt 


marks of general approbation. He 


| was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
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no 


might juſtly be filed ſelf-taught, 


ment, and the moſt unwearied ap- 


Society, without paying for 34. 
miffion. (an N — — 
conferred on a native) and had a 
penſion of gol. per ann. given 
him, unſolicited, by our Pracious 
king, at his acceſſion, who had heard 
lectures from him, and frequen 
ſent for and. converſed with him on 
curious topics. He alſo received 
ſeveral preſents from his majeſty 
the patron of real merit. To what 
a degree of conſideration Mr. Fer. 
goon mounted by the ſtrength of 
is natural genius, almoſt ev 
one knows. He Was univerſally 
conſidered as at the head of aftro. 
and mechanics in this na. 
tion of philoſophers. And be 


or rather heaven-taught ; for in 
his whole life he had not abore 
half a year's inſtruction at ſchool, 
He was a man of the cleareſt judg- 


phcation, to ſtudy 3 benevolent, 
meek and annocent-in his manners 
as a child: humble, courteous and 
communicative; inſtead of pedan- 
try,” philoſophy ſeemed to produce } 
in him only diffidence and urbanity | 
—a love for mankind and for his 
Maker. His whole life was an 
example of reſignation and chriſ. 
tian piety, He might be ſad to 
be an enthuſiaſt in his love of God, | 
if religion, founded on ſuch ſub- 

ſtantial and enlightened grounds as 
his was, could be like enthuſiaſm, | 
After a long and uſeful life, un- 
happy in his family connections. 
in a feeble and precarious ſtate of 
health, worn out with ſtudy, age, 
and infirmities, he was at length 
permitted to. attain that heaven, | 
on which his thoughts and views 

had long been fixed, and which 1s 

the ultimate reward of learning, 


— 


virtue, patience, and piety- 
Liverpool, New, 20, 1776. 
; 5 Memoir: 
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„ of the late Mr. George Ed- Exchange had loſt all their de- 
Means f: Fellow of the Royal and lights; 41 on the expiration of 
Antiquarian Societies, | has ſervitude, he conceived a defign 
. : to travel into foreign countries, to 
EORGE EDWARDS was improve his taſte, and enlarge his 
born at Stratford, a hamlet mind. 0 ih 
belonging to Weſtham, in Efſex, In 1716, _ no intention 
on the zd of April, 1694. He of entering on bulineſs, he tool 
paſſed ſome of his early years un- ſhipping for Holland, and viſite 
der the tuition of a clergyman, molt of the principal towns of the 
named Hewit, who was then maſ- United Provinces, remaining ab- 
ter of a public ſchool at Layton- ſent a month. On his return, he 
Stone, which is only a few miles was two years unemployed in Lon- 
diſtant from the village where he don and its neighbourhood, and 
was born. After quitting the then went on board a ſhip bound 
{chool, he was placed with another to Norway, at the invitation of a 
miniſter of the eſtabliſhed church gentleman, who was diſpoſed to be 
at Brentwood ; and, being deſigned his friend, and whoſe nephew was 
by his parents for buſineſs, was maſter of the veſſel in which he 
put apprentice. to a tradeſman in embarked. heh F 5 
Fenchurch-ſtreet. His maſter, not Nothing material occurred on 
eſs diſtinguiſhed for his ſtrict re- the voyage, and they ſoon arrived 
gard to * — than for his un- at the 9 port. A country 
common {kill in the learned lan- diverſified with rocks of ſtupendous 
guages, treated him with remark- magnitude, and trees of unfading 
able kindneſs and civility. verdure, where ſome of the natives 
An event happened about the have ſcarce experienced the arts of 
middle of the term of his appren- civilization, could not fail to af- 
ticeſhip, which it is neceſſary to ford novelty, if it did not impart 
mention. Dr. Nicholas, a perſon ſatisfaction to an Engliſhman. The 
of eminence in the phyſical world, ſun, during his ſtay, ſet only to 
and a relative of his maſter, hap- riſe; and few hours were allotted 
pened to die. His books, which to ſleep, either by him or his com. 
were very numerous, having been pany. Sometimes he wandered on 
removed from Covent-Garden to the banks of creeks, the haunt of 
an apartment then occupied by our ſea-fowl, and other rude birds, 
young naturaliſt, he availed him- where no articulate voice was 
ſelf of this unexpected incident, heard; and, at other ſeaſons, re- 
and paſſed all the leiſure of the marked the progreſs. of vegetation 
day, and, not unfrequently, a con- among the hills: and yet, ſuch is 
iderable part of the night, in the farce of cuſtom in the human 
turning over this collection of na- mind, that the rude inhabitant has 
tural hiſtory, ſculpture, painting, no ambition to quit his native 
alronomy, and ange mountains, clad with perpetual 
The expectation of obtaining ſngw, for the ſunny regions of 
that opulence, which commerce more ſouthern latitudes. . Our au- 
beſtows on her aſſiduous votaries, thor frequently experienced among 
now ceaſed, The ſhop and the theſe illiterate people that hoſpi- 
E 4 e000 nd 6 08s ONION 
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tality which flouriſhes leſs vigo- 
rouſly in more civilized countries. 
In his excurſion to Fredenck- 


ſtadt, he was not diſtant from the 


thunder of Charles the XII's can- 
non, who at that time beſieged 
Frederickſhall; where that unfor- 
tunate monarch ſtained his laurels 
by an ignominious defeat, and was 
deprived of his life as well as his 
crown. 7 | 
He was diſappointed of viſiting 
that country by this circumſtance, 
as the Swediſh army was particu- 
larly aſſiduous in confiningftrangers, 
and thoſe who could not give a 
good account of themſelves when 
they happened to meet with them. 
But, notwithRanding all his pre- 


caution, he was confined by the 


Daniſh guard, who erroneouſly 
ſuppoſed him a ſpy employed by 
the enemy to obtain oye, cr: of 
their deſigns. However, by pro- 
curing teftimonials of his inno- 
cence, a releaſe was granted. | 
In July 
land, but the ſhip, on its arrival 
at Scilly, was detained by contrary 
winds. During his confinement 
here, his leiſure time was chiefly 
taken up with fiſhing, and ſuch 
other amuſements as his fituation 
would admit of; and he was not a 
little delighted with the vaſt cliffs 
of that- romantic iſland, and the 
harſh clamours of its feathered in- 
habitants. Soon after his arrival 
in London, he retired to his native 
lace, where he ſpent the winter : 
Fit being deſirous of viſiting 


France, went by way of Dieppe to 


Paris, in 1719 3 and, having ſeen 
its curioſities, took a lodging in a 
village called Greencourt, in the 
grew park' of Verſailles : but, to 

lis mortification, the menagery, 
at that time, had no living crea- 


hat, 


[3 


he embarked for Eng- 


7 . 


N * 
ture in it; the court not refdin 
there in the king's minority, th, 
famous collection of animals, & 
had been neglected, and all dead 
or diſperſed. 5 

The pompous cavalcades, ang 
expoſition of reliques, in the fe. 
veral churches and religious houſe; 
excited his attention; and the l. 
bours of the ſculptor and painter 
in the public buildings, claimeq 
his admiration, 6 oy Fed 

During his ſtay in France, he 
made two journies of one hundred 
miles each; the firſt to:Chalons in 
Champagne, in May 1720; the 
ſecond on foot to Orleans and 
Blois, in a diſguiſed habit, with a 
view to eſcape thoſe ſons of 1a. 
pine, who often make their de. 
predations on travellers, An edi 
happened at that time to be un- 
fortunately iſſued, to ſecure va. 
grants, in order to tranſport them 
to America, as the banks of the 
Miſſiſi ppi wanted population; and 
our author narrowly. eſcaped a 
wener Voyuge, 8 


On his arrival in England, Mr. 


Edwards cloſely purſued his fa- 


vourite ſtudy of natural hiſtory, ap- 
plying himſelf to drawing and co- 


louring ſuch animals as fell under 


his notice. A firit attention to 
natural, more than pictureſque 
beauty, claimed his earlieſt care: 
birds firſt engaged his particular 
attention; and, having purchaſed 


ſome of the beſt pictures of theſe 


ſubjects, he was induced to make 


a few drawings of his own; which 


were admired by the curious, who 


- encouraged our young naturaliſt to 


proceed, by paying a good price 


for his early labours. 


Among his firſt patrons and be- 
nefactors may be mentioned James 


Theobalds, Eſq; of Lambeth ; 2 


geptleman 


— — ä — > —— 
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s for the promo- 


eman zealou a | 
gentlem Our artiſt, thus 


tion of ſcience. 


unexpectedly encouraged, increaſed 


in 1-1] and aſſiduity, and procured, 
b 15 application to his favourite 

Ken a decent ſubſiſtence, and 
a large acquaintance. However, 


he remitted his induſtry in 1731, 


when, in company with two of his 
relations, he made an excurſion to 
Holland and Brabant, where he 
collected ſeveral ſcarce books and 
prints, and had an opportu- 
nity to examine the original pic- 
ties of ſeveral great maſters at 
| Antwerp, Bruſſels, Utrecht, and 
other great cities. 9 
In December 1733, by the re- 
commendation of the great Sir 
Ilans Sloane; Bart. preſident of 
the College of Phyſicians, he was 
choſen librarian, and had apart- 
ments in the college. This office 
was peculiarly agreeable to his 
tate and inclination, as he had 


the opportunity of a conſtant re- 


courſe to a valuable library, filled 
with ſcarce and curious books on 
the {ubjets of natural hiſtory, 
which he ſo aſſiduouſly ſtudied. 
by degrees he became one of the 
mc eminent ornithologiſts in this, 
or any other country. His merit 
i; fo well known in this reſpect, as 
to render any eulogium on his per- 
ſormances unneceſſary : but it may 
be obſcrved, that he never truſted 
to others what he could perform 
himielf; and often found it ſo 
ditucult to give ſatisfaction to his 
on mind, that he frequently made 
türce or four drawings to delineate 
tie object in its moſt lively cha- 
ater, attitude, and repreſenta- 
tion, „ W 
In 1743, the firſt volume of the 
Hiſtory of Birds was publiſhed in 
guarto. a ; 5 7 


— 


_ His ſubſcribers exceeding even 


his moſt ſanguine expectation, a 
ſecond. volume appeared in 1747. 


The third volume was publiſhed 
in 1750. | | 


In 1751 che fourth volume came 


from the preſs. 8 
This. volume being the laſt he 


Gleanings of Natural Hiſtory, 


A ſecond volume of the Glean- 


ings was publiſhed in 1760. 


The third part, which made the 
ſeventh and laſt volume of his. 


. 


works, appeared in 1764. 

Thus our author, after a long 
ſeries of years, the moſt ſtudious 
application, and the moſt extenſive 


correſpondence to every quarter of 
the world, concluded a work which 


contains engravings and deſcrip- 


tions of more than fix hundred ſub- 


jects in natural hiſtory, not before 


deſcribed or delineated. He like- 
wiſe added a generical index in 


French and Engliſh, which'is now 


perfectly compleated with the Lin- 
neæan names, by that great natu- 
raliſt. Linnæus himſelf, who. fre- 
quently honoured him with his 
triend{hip and correſpondence... _/ 
Upon finiſhing the work, we 
find the following declaration, or 
rather remarkable petition of the 
author, where he ſeems afraid that 
his paſſions for his favourite ſub- 
ject of Natural Hiſtory ſhould get 
the better of nobler purſuits, viz. 
the contemplation of his Maker; 
bn Frovetons. Mas 77 1 


* 


intended to publiſh at that time, 
he ſeems to have conſidered it as 
the moſt perfect of his productions 
in natural, hiſtory ; and therefore. 
devoutly offered it up to the great 
God of nature, in humble grati- 
tude for all the good things he had 
received from him in this world. 
Our author, in 1758, continued 
his labours under a new title, viz. 


— - — — ALS ww 
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tions to are not preſumptuous) 
is, that he would remove from 

me all defire- of purſuing Na- 
_ tural Hiſtory, or any other ſtudy ; 
and inſpire me with as much 
knowledge of his Divine Nature 
as my imperfect ſtate is capable 


of; that I may conduct myſelf, for 


the remainder of my days, in a 
manner moſt agreeable to his will, 


which muſt conſequently be moſt 


happy to myſelf. What my con- 
dition may be in futurity is known 
only to the wiſe Diſpoſer of all 


things; yet my preſent deſires are 


(perhaps vain and inconſiſtent with 
the nature of things !) that I may 
become an intelligent ſpirit, void 
of groſs matter, gravity and levi- 
ty, endowed with a voluntary mo- 
tive power, either to pierce infini- 
tely into boundleſs ethereal ſpace, 
or into ſohd bodies; to fee and 
know, how the parts of the great 
Univerſe are connected with each 
other, and by what amazing me- 
chaniſm they are put and kept in 
regular and perpetual motion. 
But, oh vain and daring preſump- 


tion of —_— I moſt humbly 
ſubmit my future exiſtence to the 


| ſupreme will of the one Omnipo- 
„% „᷑ũ0) OG On 
Some time after Mr. Edwards 
had been appointed library keeper 
to the Royal College of Phyſicians, 


he was, on St. Andrew's day, in 


the year 1750, preſented with an 
honorary compliment by the Pre- 
fident- and Council of the Royal 
Society, with the gold medal, the 


donation of Sir Godfrey Copley, 


Bart. annually given on that day 


to the author of any new difcovery | 


in art or nature, in conſideration 
of his Natural Hiſtory jaſt then 
completed. A copy of this medal 
he had afterwards engraved and 


parts of Europe. In compliment 


fouchy. 


which amounted to upwards of 


work, being arrived at his 70 
year, he found his fight begin o 


1 
1 
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My petition to God (if peti- 


placed under the 


general title 4, | 
the firſt volume of his Hun. * 
He was a few years afterward, 00 
elected Fellow of the Royal Socke. W. 


ty, and of the Society of Ann. 
quaries, London, and alſo a mem. 
ber of many of the Academies af 
ſciences and learning in differen | 


to theſe honorary diſtinctions fron 
ſuch learned bodies, he Preſented 
elegant coloured copies of all his 
works, to the Royal Collepgeof Phy. 
ſicians, the Royal Society, the 50. 
ciety of Antiquarians, andtotheBr.. 
tiſh Muſeum ; alſo to the Royal Aca. 
demy of Sciences at Paris, from 
whom he received the moſt polite 
and obliging letter of thanks hy 
their then Secretary Monſieur De. 
The nobility and gentry fre. 
quently honoured him with their 
friendſhip and generous ſupport; 
and he mentions with peculiar 
pleaſure being patroniſed by four 
great men, who were perhaps the | 
e promoters of learning, 
cience, and arts, of any in the 
preſent age. Theſe were the late 
Duke of Richmond, Sir Hans 
Sloane, Dr, Mead, and Martin 
Folkes, Eſq. . 
His collection of drawings, 


nine hundred, were purchaſed by 
the Earl of Bute, who would con- 
ſer a favour on poſterity by publiſt- 
ing engravings from them, as they 
contain a great number of Englih 
as well as foreign birds and other 
animals hitherto not accurately de- 
lineated or deſcribed, 
After the publication of the lal 


fail, and his hand loſt its wontel 
ſteadineſs. He retired from public WW 
employment to a little houſe wa l 


/ 
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he purchaſed at Plaiſtow ; previous 
to which, he diſpoſed of all the 
copies, as well as plates, of his 
works. The converſation of a 
few ſelect friends, and the peruſal 
of a few ſele& books, were the 
amuſement of the evenin of his 
life; and now and then he made 
an excurſion to ſome of the prin- 


larly to Briſtol, Bath, Exeter, and 
Norwich. EY 8 

Mr. Edwards was of a middle 
ſtature, rather inclined to corpu- 


lence: of a liberal diſpoſition, 


and a chearful converſation. All 
his acquaintance experienced his 
benevolent temper, and his 
neighbours frequently partook of 
his bounty. | | 

His diffidence and humility were 
| always apparent, and to perſons 
who had a taſte for ſtudies conge- 
nial to his own he was a moſt en- 


tertaining as well as communica- 
Ee 


tire companion. 


Some years before his death the 


alarming depredations of a cancer, 


which baffled all the efforts of phy- 
fical fill, deprived him of: e 


ſight of one of his eyes: he alſo 


ſuffered much from the ſtone, a 
complaint to which at different pe- 


riods of life he had been fubjeR. 


Yet it has been remarked, that in 
the ſevereſt paroxifms of miſery he 


complaint. 
aving 
year, emaciated with a 


ge and ſick- 
neſs, he died on the 23d of July 


1773, deſervedly lamented by a 


numerous acquaintance. He left 
two ſiſters, to whom he bequeach- 


ed the fortune acquired by aſſi- 
poor duous application to his favourite 


purſuits; they died lately, within 
a few hours of each o 
were buried together. 
His remains were interred in 


the church- yard of Weſtham, his 
native pariſh, where his' executors 
have erected a ſtone, with the fol 


lowing inſeription, to perpetuate 


to poſterity his tkill-as an artiſt: 


E PI T A PH; 
5 Neere lies interred . 
The Body of GEO. EDWARDS, Eſq; F. R. S. 


Who departed this Life the 23d Day of July 1773, 


Aged 81 Vears; 
Formerly LI BXA RIAN = 
To the Royar CorliliGEr of PHYSIClans, 
Z 9% 
As well as in private Life, | 
He was univerſally. 
And deſervedly efteemed, _. _ 
His NATURAL HISTORY of BIRDS 
Win remain 3 


A laſting Mo N U M ENT of his Knowledge ; | 


And Ingenuity. 


- Some 


was ſcarcely known to utter a 
cipal cities in England, particu- . ſtn ADIOS |» 
completed his $oth 


er, and 
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Some Account of the Death, | Kc. 5 


the Abbe Lawrence Ricci, Ge- 


neral of the Jeſuits, at the time 


F their Diſlution; with an au- 


Ibentic Copy of a Declaration, left 
Ey him in writing, concerning the 
Crimes imputed to himſelf and his 
Order; collected from Letters, 
evritten from Rome, upon that 
Occaſton. mY 


AWRENCE Ricci was born 

at Florence, the 2d of Au- 
guſt, 1703, of an illuſtrious fa- 
mily : he entered into the Society 
of Jeſus in the year 1720, and was 
made General of it on the 21ſt of 


May 1758. After the deſtruction 


of the ſociety, he was ſent pri- 


ſoner to the caſtle of St. Angelo, 


on the 22d of September 17725 
where death put an end to his zuf- 
1 v1 3 22 0} A OS Ps ONT 
His laſt illneſs was but of a few 
days: the eighth was the laſt of 


pain and life, loaded with a. 
weight of years, rendered more 


weighty by many heavy croſles, 
and by a variety and long feries 
of afflictions; with accumulated 
woe on the latter period of them, by 
the ſuppreſion--of his order; by 
the calumnies caſt on it and him- 
ſelf; by the impriſonment of his 
own perſon, and a long, painful, 


and cloſe confinemeat, etpecially 


for the firſt eighteen months of it; 
—under this complication of years 
and ſorrows, he was little able to 
ſupport a violent attack of an in- 
flammatory fever. 
ſuccours which his Holineſs vouch- 
ſafed to afford him in his ſick 


ſtate, by giving in charge to his 


own phyfician Doctor Sallicetti, 

to leave no endeavours untried for 

his recovery, were without eifect. 
1 
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| Bleeding was repeated to the four 


Thurſday evening, November 16. 


and twenty-two days, having liy- 


ſhould be diſtributed, by way of 
ſome ſmall recompence to thoſe 


. ſhould be buried at the late pro- 
feſſed houſe of the Jeſuits. 


the many and great injuries and 
affronts offered to himſelf and his 
The relief and 


with che greateſt fervour, and te. 


time, and bliſters were applied 
but it ſoon appeared that all means 
to ſave his lite were unavailng. 

Ihe firſt ſymptoms of his di. 
eaſe diſcovered themſelves n 


After having taken his walk, at. 
cording to his cuſtom, on the ter. 
ras of the caſtle, on his return tg 
his apartment he was ſeized with a 
chilneſs and a cold, which imme. 
diately became very violent. The 
fever ſoon | increaſed upon him, 


On Saturday evening his life wa 5 
judged to be in danger F and, on . 


the Friday following, the 24th of 
November, a litile aſter noon, at 
a time when all; oppoſition to bis 
enlargement ſeemed to be re. 
moved, he ſweetly. gave up his 
ſoul to his Redeemer at the age 
of ſeventy-two years, three months, 


ed fifty-ive years, three months, 
and ſix days in religion. It had 
been his requeſt, that the crucifix, 
which he always, carried about 
him, ſhould be delivered to his 
nephew; that his little wardrobe 
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who had ſerved him; and that he 


He retained his ſenſes to the 
laſt ;. and bore the pains of his ill- 
neſs, as he had done all the afflic- 
tions of body and mind, of which 


-der, particular by a long and cloſe 
confinement, muſt have been pro- 
ductive, with the greateſt patience 
end reſignation. Before he took 
the ſacrament, which as well as 
the extreme-unction he called for 


ceived 
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ved with the greateſt devotion, 
ought not to be want- 


tei 
* ling. he 
rg himſelf, by a ſolemn de- 


jon of his own innocence, 
8 of his order, which he 
had governed for the ſpace of 15 
ears, he began to ſpeak, as fol- 
Jows, in the preſence of the Vice- 
overnor of the caſtle of St. An- 
elo, his Secretary Don Giovanni, 
Abbé Orlandi, a ſerjeant, and a 
| corporal, the apothecary, the do- 
meſtics of the Governor Camillo 
and Pietruccio, nine ſoldiers and 
could mention), who had accom- 
panied the ſacrament into his 
apartment: That he ſincerely 
pardoned all thoſe who had been 
inſtrumental in the deſtruction of 
the ſociety :---He did not omit to 
pray particularly for thoſe who 
had reduced him to this ſtate of 
inability and ſufferings, and to 
implore the blefiing of heaven on 
| them:” After which, raiſing his 


voice, and with a remarkable firm, 


| tone, he ſaid, that in the pre- 
ſence of God, whom he adored in 
his auguſt ſacrament, and by whom 
ſnortly he was going to be judg- 
ed, he declared to the whole world, 


that he was entirely innocent of 
all that had been laid to his 


charge, and of whatever might 


have contributed to the deſtruction 
of the Society entruſted to his 
care, or to his own perſonal im- 
priſonment. He thanked God for 
withdrawing him from this world, 
and hoped that his death would 
procure ſome alleviation to thoſe 
wio ſuffered with him in the ſame 
cauſe,” ih ee 

During his illneſs, ſeveral car- 
dinals ſent conſtantly to enquire 
ater his health; and the Pope, 


ou ſending him his apoſlolical be- 


galley-laves (all whoſe names we 


nediction, accompanied it with the 
moſt tender and paternal expreſ- 
ons, e eg | 


All thoſe who were preſerit at 


the death of. this late aud laſt Ge- 


neral.of the Society of Joſus, (in- 


deed, we, may fay all Rome, as 
they were not ignorant of the cir= 
cumſtances) and even to the gal- 


ley-ſlaves of the caſtle, all conceiv< _ 


ed the greateſt veneration for his 
memory, and all look on his death 


as precious in the fight of God, 
Dr. Sallicetti declared openly, that 


he had been preſent at'the deaths 


of many perſons in repute for 
piety and virtue, but that he, had 


never been witneſs to fuch ſenti- 


ments as thoie he had juſt been 


— 


preſent at. 


The Pope gave orders to Car- 
dinal Corſini for the funeral of 


Abbé Ricci; and the will of his 


Holineſs was, that all. ſhould be 
done according to the quality of 
the ſubject, and that his body 
ſhould be depoſited in the vault of 
the church of Jeſus, near the other 
Generals of the Society his pre- 


deen bd wana 
Accordingly the national church 


of Florence was hung with black, 
and on Saturday, November the 


25th, two hours after ſun-ſet, the 
corpſe was canveyed in a coach 
attended by four flambeaux, and 
followed by another coach, to the 
ſaid'church, where, on the morn- 
ing of the day following, veſted 
in his ſacerdotal habits, he was 


expoſed on a lofty bed of ſtate, 
round, which were burning thirty 


grand tapers. 


During this whole morning, 
which was Sunday Nov. 26th, 
there was an extraordinary con- 
_ courſe of people to this church, 


of all ſorts and conditions. Maſs 
| | Was 
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20G, 
was continued to be ſaid at all the 


altars till noon. The funeral ſer- the church over the corpſe, 
it was let down into the 


vice was celebrated with great de- 
cency and ſolemnity, by the clergy 
who ſerve that pariſh. The thron: 

of people did not diſcontinue, an- 

many gave tokens of great verie- 
ration and tender affection, though 
curioſity perhaps was the chief 
motive that firſt led them thither. 
I I muſt not paſs over in ſilence 
one remarkable token of reſpect 


given by the Biſhop of Comma- 


chio. This worthy prelate, who 
is in equal repute for piety and 
learning, the ſame who had lately 
entered Rome barefoot at the head 
of many of his clergy, came alſo 
to the Florentine church, and 
placing himſelf on his knees near 
the Catafalque, he ſaid, with a voice 
loud enough to be heard by many, 
that he did not come to pray 
for the ſoul of the deceaſed, but 
to ſolicit the credit of that ſingu- 
larly juſt man, whom he regarded 
as a predeſtinated ſoul, ad as a 
martyr.““ Many others ſeemed to 
think the ſame, without daring to 
declare their ſentiments ſo openly. 
In citing this paſſage, I have no- 
thing in view but to ſhew the high 
eſteem his virtue was held in, and 
the homage paid to it. 


ſight of the people. It was removed 
Into the ſacriſty, where no one was 
allowed to enter. Towards mid- 
night it was put into the ſame 
coach that had brought it thither, 
followed alſo by the ſecond, and 
conveyed with lighted torches to 


153 the church of the Jeſuits, where 
jevery thing was ready for the bu- 


rial, according to the Pope's or- 
ders, and the requeſt of the ve- 
nerable old man. The preſident 
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ral of the Society of Jeſus. 10 


draw up, write himſelf, and fign 


and Engliſh tranſlations. 
At mid-day the church was ſhut, 
and the corpſe withdrawn from the 


of the houſe ſaid the prayer, (x 
before 
Vault, 
The body was then put into ach. 
fin, which was placed on the fe 
of his predeceſſors Centurioni zud 
Viſconti, in quality of Gene. 


ſerve by way of epitaph, a ſerol] 
of parchment was fixed to the co. 
fin, on which were written his name 
his age, the time and place of his 
death, and the, number of years 
he had been GeMa) of his order, 
Such was the end of this, the 
eighteenth and laſt General of he 
Jeſuits. Some time before his 
death, he had the precaution tg 
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with his own hand, a declaration 
of his own and his order's inno- 
cence ; leſt his laſt illneſs ſhould 
prevent his vindicating both by 
word of mouth; and he then en- 
truſted this declaration to one of 
the ſoldiers of the caſtle, on whoſe 
fidelity he thought he could belt 
rely, and who in effect diſcharged 
his truſt faithfully, | 

This authentic piece is preſer- 
ved with great care, and from this 
original is drawn the Italian copy, | 
from whence are taken the French 


It ſeems impoſlible to call in 
queſtion the authentietty of this 
piece; for the characters and ſig- 
nature of his hand cannot but be 
known, and they may be confront- 
ed with many of his letters, ſome 
of which no doubt are ſtill in 
( Hs | 


An authentic Copy of the Proteſia- | 
tion which Abbé Lawrence Ricci 
Aft at bis Death, | 
THE uncertainty. of the time 

when it will pleaſe Almighty 5 1 


CHARACTERS 6; 


io call me to hi elf, and the cer- 
«es that this wer is not far di- 
ſtant, een my advanced 
age, the multitude, the long du- 


ings, warn me to be before - hand 
in the diſcharge of every duty I 
think incumbent on me ;z——and 
this precaution 18 the more neceſ- 
fary, as it may eafily happen that 
my laſt ſickneſs may diſable me 
from doing it at the time of my 

th. | „ 
gon PE conſidering myſelf as 
at this inſtant going to appear be- 
fore the tribunal of infallible 
truth and juſtice, ſuch as is the 
ſole tribunal of God ;—after long 
and mature reflection; and after 
having humbly prayed to my moſt 
merciful Redeemer and aweful 
Judge, not to permit me, eſpe- 
cially in this my laſt act and deed 
of my life, to be led away, or in- 
| fluenced by paſſion, or by any bit- 
terneſs of heart or mind, or by 
any other vicious end or motive; 
but purely becauſe I judge it my 
duty to render juſtice to truth and 


innocence ;-—I make the two fol- 


lowing declarations and proteſta- 
tions; . 8 

Firſt, I declare and proteſt, That 
the Society of Jeſus, now extinct, 
has not given any cauſe for its 
own ſuppreſſion, This I declare 
and proteſt with that moral cer- 
tainty which a ſuperior can have 
who is well informed of what 
paſſes in his order. ; 

Secondly, I declare and proteſt, 


That I have not given the leaſt. 


occation towards my own impri- 
ſonment. This I declare and pro- 
iet with that great certainty and 
evidence which each one has in the 
conſciouſneſs of his own actions. 


My only motive for making this 


ſecond proteſtation is, becauſe I 
judge it neceſſary for the credit of 


the Society of Jeſus, now extinct, 


of which 1 Was General. | | 
ion, and weight of my {uffer- | 


But my intention is not, that, 
in conſequence of theſe two pro- 
teſtations, any of thoſe ſhould be 


judged guilty in the fight of God, 


who have brought theſe diſaſters 
on the Society and myſelf: I ſhall 
religiouſly abſtain from paſſing any 


ſuch like judgments. ' The views 


of the mind of wy: and the af. 
fections of his heart are known by 
God. He alone ſees the errors of 
the human underſtanding, and 


diſcerns how far they are ex- . 


cuſable. He alane penetrates the 


views which ſet man on action, 


and the ſpirit with which he acts; 


——the affections and inclinations 


of the heart which accompany the 


action, —and from whence depends 


the rectitude or culpability of the 


exterior action; conſequently, 1 


leave all judgment to him, o 


will examine the works of men, and 


ſearch out their thoughts, (Book of 


Wiſdom, ch. vi. ver. 4.) 
And, not to. be wanting to my 
duty as a Chriſtian, I proteſt, that, 


with the divine aſſiſtance, I have 
always pardoned, and that I do 


now fincerely pardon, all thoſe 
who have perſecuted me, firſt by 


their perſecution of the Society of 
Jeſus, and the many hardſhips 


they cauſed individuals, my late 
ſubjects, to undergo then by 


the ſuppreſſion and extinction of it 
— and by what ſoon followed, 


my impriſonment, with all the ſuf- 


ferings that have attended it, and 
by che injuries done to my repu- 
tation: theſe are known facts, 


and notorious to the whole world. 


I pray the Lord, out of His pure 


bounty and goodneſs, and out of 
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the infinite merits of Jeſus Chriſt 
his Son, firſt to pardon my own 
innumerable ſins; and next to 
pardon the authors and inſtruments 
of thoſe loſſes which I have ſuſ- 
tained, and thoſe ſufferings I have 
undergone, in conjunction with 
the whole body of which I was 
head——and I deſire to die with 
this prayer and theſe ſentiments in 
my heart. e 
Laſtly, I pray and intreat all 

thoſe into whoſe hands this my 

declaration and proteſtation may 
fall, that they will make it public 

to the world, as much as may be. 

I crave the performance of this my 
laſt requeſt by all the claims of 
human benevolence, of juſtice, and 

of Chriſtian charity; and a claim 

grounded on ſuch titles cannot but 

be perſuaſi ve to every one to com- 

ply with this my earneſt will and 

deſire. oy | i 


(Signed) Lawrence Ricci. 
(in his own hand). 
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Picture of London and its Inhabi- 
 tants, c. by the Abbe Raynal. 
From his Philoſophical and Po- 
litical Hiſtory of the Settlements 
and Trade of the Europeans 
in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, 


HE kind of monopoly which 
7 ſome merchants exerciſe 1n 
the Britiſh iſlands, is practiſed by 
the capital of the mother-country, 
with regard to the provinces. It 
is almoit exclufively to London 
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nies is ſent. It is in London that 


of all the merchants; the ſeat of 
the national aſſembly. There the | 


the miniſtry, London has not ar- 


that all the produce of. the cols. 


moſt of the owners of this-produce 
Telide, It is in London that the 
profit ariſing from it is ſpent, I 
reſt of the nation is but very indi. 
rectly concerned in it. 

But London is the fineſt port in 
England. It is here that (hips ars 
built, and manufactures are cane“ 
on. London furniſhes ſeamen fu 
navigation, and hands for con. 
merce. It ſtands in a temperate 
fruitful and central county. Eren 
thing has a free paſſage in an{ 
out of it. It may be truly ſaid ty 
be the heart of the body politic 
from its local fituation. It is not 
of an enormous fize, though, like 
all other capitals, it is rather tog 
large; it is not a head of clay, 
that wants to domineer over a cb. 
loſſus of gold. That city is not 
filled with proud and idle men, 
who only incumber and oppreſs a | 
laborious people. It is the reſort 


king's palace is neither vaſt nor 
empty. He reigns in it by his en- 
livening preſence. There the ſe. 
nate dictates the laws, agreeable 
to the ſenſe of the people it re- 
preſents. It neither fears the eye 
of the monarch, nor the frowns of 


rived to its preſent greatneſs by | 
the influence of government, which 
ſtrains and over-rules all natural 
cauſes; but by the ordinary im- 
pulſe of men and things, and by 
a kind of attraction of commerce. 
It is the ſea, it is England, its 
the whole world, that makes Lon- } 
don rich and populous. 
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Ar Accpuni of ſoine curious Articles 
in the Abbe Rozier's Fifth Vo- 


/mnc of Obſervations fur la Phy- 


fique, Sc. or Obſervations in 
Natural Philoſophy, Natural 
Hiſtory, and the Arts; publiſhed 
in Paris, relating to various Ex- 
periments lately made in France, 
to aſcertain the Truth of Sir Iſaac 
Newton's Doctrine, concerning 
the Difference in the Gravitation 
% Bodies towards the Earth, at 


below her Surface. N | 


ArTICLE the FIRST. 


The Judgment of tertain impartial 
and diſpaſſionate Philaſophers, on 
ſeventeen Experiments made during 
the Courſe of two Years and a 
half, Sc. which prove, that Bo- 
«ies acquire an Increaſe of Weight 
on being raiſed to Heights above 
the Surface of the Earth, _ 


© Ham Newtonian Syſtem of at- 
traction, or rather that par- 
ticular branch of it that relates to 
tie gravitating principle by which 
bodies tend to the earth, has lately 
undergone, in France and elſe- 
where, a ſcrupulous and ſevere 
| (amen, According to that theory, 
the truth of which has been con- 
irmed by every phænomenon in 
the whcle planetary ſyſtem, that 
bears relation to it, bodies gravi- 
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li herent Diſtances both above and 
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tate towards the centre of the earth; 
in an inverſe ratio of the ſquare of 
the diſtance. In conſequence of 
this law, it is evident; that the 
weight of bodies onght to diminiſh 
in proportion as they recede from 
the earth's ſurface. Father Ber- 
tier, however, and ſeveral other 
philoſophers affirm, that this pro- 
poſition is contradicted by the 
experiments lately. made by them. 
The trials on which they ground 
their aſſertion, are, of a ſimilar 
nature to ſome that were made in 
this country; in the laſt century, 
by certain members of the royal 
| ſociety; who very judiciouſly in- 
ferred from them; that this mode of 
trial was not adequate to the folu- 
tion of the queſtion. In relating 
the moſt eſſential particulars of 
one of the experiments made by 
theſe new Anti-Newtonians, we 
ſhall convey to our phitoſophical 
readers ſome idea of the manner 
in Which they have; in general, 

been executed. 
A ſtrong and accurate balance, 
which would ſupport a weight of 
3000 pounds, and which would 
turn on the addition of a ſingle 
ounce weight in either of the ba- 
ſons, was fixed within the ſteeple 
of a church, at the height of 170 
feet from the pavement.” The ba- 
"lance was ſo conſtrued, that af- 
ter loading each bafon, above, 
| with 
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with a weight of 1120 pounds, fo 
as to make a perfect equilibrium ; 
the weight 'on one fide could be 
Jowered, and placed in a ſecond 
baſon, attached to the ſame fide 
by means of a rope, ſo as nearly 
to reach the pavement of the 
church. In ſome of the experi- 
ments, ſtrong iron wine was em- 
ployed inſtead of the rope. When 
this weight, which had, above, 
been in eguilibrio with that in the 


oppoſite baſon, had been thus 


brought 170 feet nearer the ſur- 
face of the earth; the equilibrium,” 
we. are told, was deſtroyed, and, 
Inſtead of preponderating, in con- 
ſequence of its fituation, it role ; 
ſo that it was neceſſary to 
add to the weight in this lower 
ſcale. We obſerve, however, that 
one ounce and fix drachms were 
found ſufficient to reſtore the equz- 


librium; and that the balance 


might be made to incline either 
to the one fide or the other, on the 


| addition of another OUNCE to ei- ö 


ther of the baſons. AS 
The reader is not to confider 
this particular experiment as one 
of the moſt favourable to the cauſe 
of the Anti- atrtractionairen. We 
relate it chiefly to ſhew the grounds 
on which they found their objec- 
tions to the Newtonian ſyſtem of 
attraction, and the method by 
which they endeavour to ſupport 
them; obſerving only, that in the 
many other experiments of the ſame 
kind, related in this and other 
numbers of M. Rozier's work, 
the reſults have been, at different 
times, more or leſs favourable to 
their hypotheſis. 
We ſhall next attend to the ex- 
_ periments and reaſonings of the 
oppoſite party, who ſupport the 


% 


- HIS T.ORY, - 


doctrine of attraction, 
collected from the fol 


; . lowing ar. 
ticle. | 8 8 


ARTICLE the Szgcoxp. 


Memoir, , indicating the different 


Cauſes which may accidental) 


change the apparent E feds of the 

Gravity of Bodies, placed at uy. 

equal Heights : read before iht 
Academy of Dijon, 


.the experiments related in this Me. 
moir, would carry 250 Pounds in 


each baſon ; and was fo ſenfible, | 


that when it was loaded with this 
weight, it would turn on the addi- 


tion of half a drachm, The ex. 


periments were made in the tower 
of a church, at the height of 129 
feet. They were conducted nearly 
in the ſame manner as the prece- 
ding, and with a ſcrupulous at- 


tention to every circumſtance that! 
might influence the reſults, Baro- 


meters and thermometers, in par- 
ticular, were. placed both 'above 


and below. In the firſt experi- 
meat, the balance, containing on] 


each fide 200 pounds, including 
the weight of a long rope in one 
of the baſons, being in perfett 


— 


low its former ſtation, ſuſpended 


by the rope above-mentioned. At 


firſt, - the equilibrium was ſome- 


what diſturbed by the oſcillations 


of this lower baſon; ſo that It 
was found neceſſary to add tue 


drachms to the upper weight, 1 


render the balance even. This 


motion, however, at length ce 


ſing, it was found zequiſite to taks 
out this ſmall additional welght ; 
and then the ſuperior and inferiot 

046471 62h 1 | weights 


pr incipalhy 


T HE balance that was uſed in 


equilibrium; this laſt mentioned 
baſon was let. down 120 feet be. 


— 


ene rr , wb > 


— — 


c> 


wiohts were obſerved to equi- 


,nderate, in the ſame manner as 


ed at the ſuperior ſtation. 
As the denfity of the air is 
-eater near the ſurface of the 
earth than at different heights 
above it, the author of this Me- 
moir calculates, from data furniſh- 
ed by other experiments here men- 
tioned, the quantity of the effect 
which this difference muſt produce 
in the apparent gravity of the up- 
| per and lower weights ; which 
were each of caſt iron, and equal 
to two-fifths of a cubic foot. From 
his calculations it appears, that, in 
conſequence of the difference be- 
tween the denſity, or weight, of 
two-hfths of a cubic foot of air at 
the earth's ſurface, diſplaced by 
the lower weight, and that of an 
equal bulk of the ſame fluid diſ- 
placed by the upper weights, the 


grains and three-fifths leſs than the 
upper. On the other hand,. he 
calculates the increaſe of . gravity 


nian ſyſtem, the loaber weight 
ought to have acquired, in conſe- 
quence of its greater proximity to 
the ſurface. Eſtimating the ſemidia- 
meter of the earth to be 3,268,965 
' toiſes, he obſerves, that the force 
with which the lower weights were 
attratted, is to that which acted 
0n the upper ones, placed 20 toiſes 


3,268,985 toiſes from the earth's 
centre, as the ſquare of the laſt 


knds that, on this account, the 
lower weights ought to have ac- 


only to 224 grains. 


ought to have loſt 52 grains and 
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uhen they had both been ſuſpend- 


lauer weight ought to weigh 52 


which, according to the Newto- 


higher, and conſequently diſtant 
number is to that of the firſt; and 


quired an increaſe: of gravity equal - 


As the lower weights therefore | 


o 
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three-fifths, in conſequence of the 
denfity of the air; and, on the 
contrary, : to have acquired 22+ 
grains, in conſequence of aztracs 
tion; there remains only a diffe- 
rence of 30 grains and one- tent, 
which 1s too inconfiderable a quan- 

tity to be rendered ſenfible in a 
balance loaded with co weight. 
In the ſecond experiment the re- 
ſults were fimilar, as likewiſe in a 


third, in which iron wire was ſub- 


ſtituted for the rope. In a fourth, 
on uſing a counterpoiſe, conſiſting - 
of dry wooden billets, inſtead of 
the metal weights, and which were 
firſt perfectly poiſed above; the 
billets evidently loſt weight, on 
being let down to within a ſmall 
diſtance from the pavement; ſo 
that it was found neceſſary to take 


away ſeven drachms from the up- 


per baſon to reſtore the equili- 
brium. This experiment is pre- 
ſented as offering an equivocal 


proof of the influence of the ſupe- 


rior denfity of the air, at the lower 


ſation, in diminiſhing» the rela- 


tive gravity of bodies weighed in 
it. In fact, it appears from cal- 
culation, that the voluminous 
wooden counterpoiſe above men- 
tioned ought to have loſt nearly 
this quantity of its weight, in 
conſequence of the ſuperior denſity 

of the medium in which it was 

ſuſpended, independent of any 
other cauſe. ee 


ARTICLE the THI XD. 


Experiments en the Weight of Bodies 
. at different Diſtances from the 
Centre of the Earth, made in 
_ the Mines of Montrelay in Bri- 
g | $64 & qo i 
tany., By the Chevalier de Po- 


* 


lomieu, &c. 


* TER 
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THESE experiments, which 
likewiſe relate to the preceding 


queſtion, were made in a different 
order. The ſcales were fixed on 


the ſurface of the earth, and after 


procuring an exact equilibrium be- 
tween the oppoſite weights in that 
ſituation, thoſe contained in one 
of the baſons were let down to the 
depths of 114 and 190 yards, 
into a coal mine. Sometimes the 
undermoſt weight preponderated, 
but more frequently the ſuperior. 
The quantity however, in either 
caſe, was ſo ſmall, that the au- 
thor very properly concludes, from 
the reſults both of his own and 
the many other experiments that 
have lately been made on this ſub- 
ject, that they are inſufficient to 
determine the queſtion. In this 
opinion we readily concur with 
him; nor ſhould we have taken ſo 
much notice of the ſubject, were 
not the queſtion itſelf of great im- 


2 and had it not likewiſe 
been ſo very extenſively and warm- 


1y litigated, of late, among our 
neighbours on the continent. The 
experiments which have been pro- 
duced in ſupport of the theory of 
gravitation have indeed the meritof 
evincing the feebleneſs of this late 
attack upon it; but nothing further 
is or can be determined from 
them: nor does the Newtonian 


ſyſtem ſtand in need of ſuch feeble 


ſupports.— Non tali auxilio, nec de- 
fen/oribus iſtis, &c. | Monthly Re- 


VIEW. | 


G_— — 
- — 


Subſtance of two curious Articles in 
the ſecond Part of the fixty-fifth Vo- 
lume of the Philoſophical Tran- 
ſactions, -being that for the Year 


* _ 


under the auſpices of the Royal 
Society; with the intention of if. 


baſis: of that noble ſyſtem which 


potheſis, a heavy body, whicl 
rection perpendicular to its ſur- 


* ought likewiſe, though in x le 


hanging in the et” 4 


7 
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1775 3 wiz. the forty-eiohth, 3. 
ing A Provofall fü. — 
the Attraction of ſome Hill; i 

this Kingdom by aſtronomicy 

Obſervations ; by the Rev, Ney 

Maſkelyne, D. D. F. R. S. wy 
Aſtronomer Royal; and the far. 
minth, being An Account of 0, 

ſervations made in Scotland on 
the Mountain of Schehallien, 04 
his Majeſty's Expence) for find. 

ing its Attraction; by the ſans 

Gentleman. 80 4 
F*HESE two articles contain 
the hiſtory of a late imyir. 
tant philoſophical expedition, vey 
properly undertaken and executed 


certaining, by deciſive experi. 
ments, the. truth of the great lay 
of univerſal gravitation :—he 


the world owes to the genius aul 
ſagacity of Newton. 
According to the Newtonian 
theory, an attractive power is nd 
oaly exerted between thoſe large 
maſſes of matter which conſlitus| 
the ſun and planets ; but likewl} 
between all comparatively ſmaller 
bodies, and even between the 
ſmalleſt particles of which they ar 
compoſed. Agreeably to this . 


ought to gravitate or tend toward 
the centre of the earth, in a d. 


face, ſuppoſing. the ſaid ſurface v 
be perfectly even and ſpherical 


degree, to be attracted and tend 
towards a mountain placed on tl 
earth's ſurface: ſo that a plumb- 
line, for inſtance, of a quadrathy 


. 
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ach a mountain, ought to be 
draun from a perpendicular ſitua- 
tion, in conſequence of the at- 
tractive power of the quantity of 
matter of which 1t 18 compoſed, 
acting in a direction different from 
that exerted by the whole maſs oſ 
matter in the earth, and with a 
proportionably inferior degree of 
force | EC ee 
„It will eaſily be imagined,“ 
ſays the Aſtronomer Royal, in the 
frit of theſe papers, which was 
read before the Royal Society in 
the year 1772, © that to find a ſen- 


a matter of no {mall curioſity, 
would greatly illuſtrate the general 
theory of gravity, and would make 
the univerſal gravitation of mat- 
ter palpable, if I may ſo expreſs 
myſelf, to every perſon, and fit 
to convince thoſe who will yield 
their aſſent to nothing but down- 
right experiment, Nor would its 
wes end here ; as 1t would ſerve 
to give us a better idea of the to- 
tal maſs of the earth, and the pro- 


near the ſurface compared with 
the mean denfity of the whole 


common experiment, which I 
ſhould hope would proye ſucceſs- 


the nation where it was made, 
and the ſociety which executed 
It «7 
Though Sir Iſaac Newton had 
%z ago hinted at an experiment 
df this kind; and had remarked 
Flat „a mountain of an hemi- 


and fix broad, would not, by its 


— 


üble attraction of any hill from 
undoubted experiment, would be 


portional denſity of the matter 
earth, The reſult of fuch an un- 


ful, would doubtleſs do honour to 


Ipterical figure, three miles high 
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attraction, draw the plumb- line 
two minutes out of the perpendi- 
cular“:“ yet no attempt to aſcer- 
tain this matter, by actual expe- 


riment, was made till about the 
year 1738; when the French aca- 


demicians, particularly Meſſrs. 


Bouguer and Condamine, who 
were ſent to Peru to meaſure a 
degree under the equator, attempt- 
ed to diſcover the attractive power 


of Chimborago, a mountain in the 
province of Quito. According to 
their obſervations, which were 


however made under circumſtances 
by no means favourable to an ac- 
curate ſolution of ſo nice and dif- 
ficult a problem, the mountain 


Chimboraco exerted an attraction 


equal to eight ſeconds. Though 


this experiment was not perhaps 


ſufficient to prove ſatisfactorily 
even the reality of an attraction, 


much leſs the preciſe quantity of it; 
yet it does not appear that any 


ſteps had been ſince taken to re- 
peat it. | | 


The Royal Society having, 


through the munificence of his 
Majeſty, been enabled to under- 


take the execution of this delicate 
and important aſtronomical ex- 
periment; the aſtronomer roy- 
al was choſen to conduct it, 
After various inquiries, the moun- 


tain Schehallien, ſituated nearly in 
the centre of Scotland, was pitch- 
ed upon as the moſt proper 


for the purpoſe that could be 


found in this iſland. The obſer- 
vations were made by taking the 
meridian zenith diſtances of diffe- 
rent fixed ſtars, near the zenith, 
by means of a zenith ſector of ten 


feet radius; firſt on the ſouth, 


By a very eaſy calculation it is found that ſuch a mountain would attract 
de plumb-line 1118“ from the perpendicular- N | 
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and afterwards on the north fide of 
the - hill; the greateſt length of 
which extended in an eaſt and weſt 
direction. 5 N | 
It is evident that if the maſs of 
matter in the hill exerted any ſen- 
ſible attraction, it would cauſe the 
plumb- line of the ſector, through 
which an obſerver viewed a ſtar in 
the meridian, to deviate from its 
perpendicular ſituation, and would 
attract it contrary ways at the two 
ſtations, thereby doubling the ef- 
fect. On the ſouth fide the plum- 
met would be drawn to the north- 
ward, by the attractive power of 
the hill placed to the northward 
of it: and on the north fide, a 
contrary and egval deflection of 
the plumb-line woutd take place, 
in conſequence of the attraction of 
the hill, now to the ſouthward of 
it: The apparent zenith diſtances: 
of the ſtars would be affected con- 
trary ways; thoſe being increaſed 
at the one ſtation, which were di- 
miniſhed at the other: 
correſpondent quantities of the de- 
flection of the plumb- line would 
give the obſerver the /m of the 
two contrary attractions of the hill, 
acting on the plummet at the two 
ſtations 3 the half of which will, 
of courſe, indicate the attractive 
Power of the hill. 1 26 5 
After deſcribing his excellent 
aſtronomical apparatus, and re- 
lating in detail the hiſtory of a 


part of his various operations du- 


ring his aſtronomical. campaign, 
which laſted about four months; 


the author gives the reſult of them, 


from which it appears that the 
/um of the two contrary attractions 
of the mountain Schehallien, in 
the two temporary obſervatorics 
which were ſucceſſively fixed half 
way up the hill (where the effect 


mean denſity of the earth; the 


the hill is only about half th 


ek 


and the 


every mountain, and indeed every 


a ſo confirmed by this experiment. 
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of its attraction would be greateſ) 
was equal to 11“. 6.—— From 3 
rough computation, founded On 
the known law of / gravitation; 
and on an aſſumption that the der. 
fity of the hill was equal to thy 


author finds that the attraction of 
the hill ſhould amount to about the 
double of this quantity. Pm 
thence he infers that the denſity of 


mean denſity of the earth, lt 
does not appear however that ths 
mountain Schehallien has ever been 
a volcano, or is hollow; as id is 
extremely ſolid and denſe, and 
ſeemingly. compoſed of an inte 


_ Having by this curious and ac. 
curate experiment ſatisfactorily af. | 
certained the attraction of matter, 
and its quantity in the preſent 
caſe, the author -proceeds to con- 
ſider ſome of the conſequences 
which may be drawn from 1t, re- 
lative to ſeveral of the moſt in- 
portant queſtions in natural phile- 
ſophy. We ſhall quote, with ſome 
abridgments, what he oblerves on 
this ſubject: LOR 

£ 1, It appears from this ex. 
periment, that the-mountain Sche- 
hallien exerts a ſenſible attraction; 
therefore, from the rules of philo- 
ſophiſing, we are to conclude that 


particle of the earth is encued 
with the ſame property, in pro- 
portion to its quantity of matter, 
2. The law of the variation 
of this force, in the inverſe ratio 
of the ſquares of the diſtances, 33 
laid down by Sir Iſaac Newton, 5 * 


For, if the force of attraQion of 
the hill had been only to that of 
the earth, as the matter in . f 
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vil to that of the earth, and had | 
yot been greatly increaſed by the 
near approach to 1ts centre, the 
attraction thereof muit have been 
wholly inſenſible. But now, by 
only ſuppoſing the mean denſity of 


the earth to be double to that of 


the hill, which ſeems very probable 
&om other conſiderations, the at- 
tration of the hill will be recon- 
ciled to the general law of the va- 
riation of attraction in the inverſe 
duplicate ratio of the diſtances, as 
deduced by Sir Iſaac Newton from 
the compariſon of the motion of 
the heavenly bodies with the force 
of gravity at the ſurface of the 
earth; and the analogy of nature 
will be preſerved. He | 

. * We may now, therefore, be 
allowed to admit this law, and to 


acknowledge that the mean denſity | 


of the earth 1s at at leaſt double of 
that at the ſurface, and conſe: 


quently that the denſity of the in- 


| ternal parts of the earth is much 
greater than near the ſarface. 


Hence alſo, the whole quantity of 


matter in the earth will be at leaſt 


as great again as if it had been all 


compoſed of matter of the ſame 
denſity with that at the ſurface; or 
will be about four or five times as 


great as if it were all compoſed of 


water. — This concluſion, he adds, 
is totally eontrary to the hypotheſis 
of ſome naturaliſts, who “e ſuppoſe 
the earth to be only a great hollow 
ſhell of matter; ſupporting ſelf 
from the property of an arch, with 
an immenſe vacuity in the midft 


of it, But, were that the caſe, the 


attraction of mountains, and even 
ſmaller inequalities in the earth's 
ſurface, would be very great, con- 
trary to experiment, and would af- 
tet the meaſtires of the degrees of 
the meridian much more than we 

and they do; and the variation 
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of gravity, in different latituden, 
in going from the equator to the 
poles, as found by pendulums, 
would not be near ſo regular as it 


has been found by experiment to 
be. ö ; fg 
4. He obſerves, laſtly, that as 
mountains are, by theſe experi- 
ments, found capable of producing 
ſenſible deflections of the plumb- 
lines of aſtronomical inſtruments; 


it becomes a matter of great im- 


portance in the menſuration of des» 
grees in the meridian, either to 
æhuſe places where the irregular at- 
tractions of the elevated parts may 


be ſmall; or where, by their ſitu- | 


ation, they may compenſate or 


counteract the effects of each other. 


[ Menthly Rewviexw. ] e 


„ 


— 


Parallel betaveen the Old and New 


Worlds,. with regard to Extent, 


nals. Philoſephical and Political 


Trade of the Europeans in the 
Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. Tranſlated 
by Mr. Juſtamond. " 


F T is ſurprifing that ſo little | 
1 ſhould have been known of the 


it was diſcovered. Barbarous ſol- 
diers and rapacious merchants were 


not proper perſons to give us juſt . 


and clear notions of this hemi- 


ſphere. It was the province of phi- 


loſophy alone to avail itſelf of the 
informations ſcattered in the ac- 


counts of voyagers and miſſionaries, 


in order to ſee America, ſuch as 
nature hath made it; and to find 


g 1. „ 7 . 1 1 * 1 mh. * 5 1 
out its analogy to the reſt of the 
„ ee a 


globe. 


It is now pretty certain that the 
new continent has not half the'ex- 
tent of ſurfüce that ther vid has. 


Situation, Climate, Soil, Inba- 
Sitants, c.; from the Abb Ray- 


Hiſtory of the Settlements and 


* 
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At the ſame time, the form of both 
is ſo ſingularly alike, that we might 
eaſily be inclined to draw conſe- 
quences from this particular, if it 
were not always neceſſary to be 
upon our guard againſt the ſpirit of 
fyſtem which often ſtops us in pur 
reſearches after truth, and hinders 
us from attaining it. RE th 
The two continents ſeem to form 
as it were two broad tracts of land 
that begin from the arctic pole, 
and terminate at the tropic of Ca- 
pricorn, divided on the eaſt and 
weſt by the ocean that ſurrounds 
them. Whatever may be the ſtruc- 
ture of theſe two continents, and 
the equality or ſymmetry of their 
form; it is plain their equili- 
brium does not depend upon their 
poſition. It is the inconſtancy of 
the ſea that conſtitutes the ſolid 
form of the earth. To fix the 
globe upon its baſis, it ſeemed ne- 
ceſſary to have an element which, 
floating inceſſantly round our pla- 
net, might by its weight counter- 
balance all other ſubſtances, and 
by its fluidity reſtore that equili- 
brium which the conflict of the 
other elements might have diſturb- 
ed. Water, by its natural fluctu- 
ation and weight, is the moſt pro- 
per element to preſerve the con- 
ion and balance of the ſeveral 
parts of the globe round its center. 
If our hemiſphere has a very wide 
extent of continent to the north, 
a maſs of water of equal weight at 
the oppoſite part will certainly pro- 
duce an equilibrium. If under the 
tropics we have a rich country co- 
yered with men and animals; un- 
der the ſame latitude America will 
have a ſea fled with fiſh. While 
foreſts full of trees, bending with 
the largeſt fruits, quadrupeds of 
the gragteſt fize, the moſt popu- 
Joys natzens, ęlephants and men 
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have a very remarkable influence 


ww, 
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are a load upon the ſurface of 0h 
earth, and ſeem to abſorb all It 
fertility throughout the torrid zone. 
at both poles are found whale, with 
innumerable multitudes of cods and 
herrings, clouds of inſets, and al 
the infinite and prodigious tribey 
that inhabit the ſeas, as it were u 
ſupport the axis of the earth, ag 
prevent its inclining or deviating 
to either. ſide: if, indeed, ee. 
phants, whales, or men can be ſaid 
to have any weight on a globe, 
where all living creatures are but 
a tranſient modification of the earth 
that compoſes it. In a word, the 
ocean rolls over this globe to fa. 
ſnion it, in conformity to the ge. 
neral laws of gravity, Sometime 
it covers a hemiſphere, a pole or 
a zone, which at other times it 
leaves bare; but in general i 
ſeems to affect the equator, more 
eſpecially as the cold of the pole 
in ſome meaſure counteracts that 
fluidity which is eſſential to it, and 
from which it receives all its power 
of motion. It 1s chiefly between 
the tropics that the ſea extends 1t- 
ſelf and is agitated, and that it 
undergoes the greateſt change both 
in its regular and periodical mo- 
tions, as well as in thoſe violent 
agitations occaſionally excited in 
it by tempeſtuous winds. The at- 
traction of the ſun, and the fer- 
mentations occaſioned by its con. 
tinual heat in the torrid zone, mull 


upon the ocean, The motion of 
the moon adds a new force to this 
influence, and the ſea, to conform 
itſelf to this double impulſe, mull, 
it ſhould ſeem, flow. towards the 
equator. Nothing bat the flatneſs 
of the globe at the poles, can poli- 
bly account for that inimenſe ex- 
tent of water, that has hitherto 
concealed from ys the lande u 
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ke ſouth pole. The ſea cannot 


ally paſs the ane the 
ropics, if the temperate an 5 
ones are not nearer the center 

he earth than the torrid zone. It 
the ſea therefore that er 
an equilibrium with the land, n | 
diſpoſes the arrangement of t e 
waterials that compoſe it. One 
proof that the two analogous por- 
tions of land which the two contt- 


nents of the globe preſent at firſt. 


view, are not eſſentially neceſſary 
to its conformation, 1s, that the 
new hemiſphere has remained co- 
vered with the waters of the ſea, a 
much longer time than the old. 
pefides, if there is an evident ſimi- 
milarity between the two hem1- 


between them, which will perhaps 
deſtroy that harmony we think we 
obſerve, | . | 
When we confider the map of 
the world, and ſee the local cor- 
reſpondence between the iſthmus of 
Cz and that of Panama, between 
the Cape of Good Hope and Cape 
Horn, between the Archipelago of 


Caribbee-Iſlands, and between the 
mountains of Chili and thoſe of 
Monomotapa; we are ſtruck with 
the ſimilarity of the ſeveral forms 
this picture preſents, Land ſeems 
| 01 all tides to be oppoſed to land, 
water to water, iſlands and penin- 
ſalas ſcattered by the hand of na- 
ture to ſerve as a counterpoiſe, and 
lie ſea by its fluctuation conſtantly 
maintaining the balance of the 
whole. But if on the other hand we 
| compare the great extent of the Pa- 
cikc Ocean, which ſeparates the Eaſt 
and Weſt-Indies, with the ſmall 


{pace the ocean occupies between 
the coaſt of Guinea and that of 


Brazil; the vaſt quantity of inha- 


bite land to the North, with the 


ſpheres, there are alſo differences 


the Ealt-Indies and that of the 
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little we know towards the South; 


the direction of the mountains of 


Tartary and Europe, which is from 


Eaſt to Weſt, with that of the 


Cordeleras which run from North 


to South; the mind is in ſuſpenſe, 


and we have the mortification to 


ſee the order and ſymmetry vaniſh 


with which we had embelliſhed our 
ſyftem of the earth. The obſerver 
is ſtill more diſpleaſed with his 


conjectures, when he conſiders the 
immenſe height of the mountains 


of Peru. He is then aſtoniſhed to 
ſee a continent ſo recent and yet ſo 
elevated, the ſea ſo much below 
the tops of theſe mountains, and 
yet ſo recently come down from 
the lands that ſeemed to be effec- 
tually detended from its attacks by 
thoſe tremendous bulwarks. It is, 


however, an undeniable fact, that 
both continents of the new hemi- 
ſphere have been covered with the 
ſea, The air and the land confirm 


this truth 27545 | | 
The rivers which in America 


are wider and of greater extent; 


the immenſe foreſts to the ſouth ; 


the ſpacious lakes and vaſt moraſſes 
to the north; the almoſt eternal 
ſnows between the tropics ; few 


of thoſe pure ſands that ſeem to be 


the remains of an exhauſted ground; 


no men entirely black; very fair 
people under the line; a cool and 


mild air in the ſame latitude as the 
ſultry and uninhabitable parts of 


Africa; a frozen and ſevere cli- 
mate under the ſame parallel as 


our temperate climates; and laſtly, 
a difference of ten or twelve de- 
grees, in the temperature of the 


old and new hemiſpheres ; theſe 


are ſo many tokens of a world that 


is ſtill in ics infancy, | L 
| Why ſhould the continent of 
America be much warmer and 
much colder in proportion Nr 
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that of Europe, if it were not for 


the moiſture the ocean has left be- 
hind, in quitting it long after our 


continent was peopled ? Nothing 
bat the ſea can poſſibly have pre- 


vented Mexico from being inha- 
bited as early as Afia, If the 


waters that ſtill meiſten the bowels 


of the earth in the new hemiſphere 
had not covered its ſurface, the woods 
would very eafily have been cut 
down, the fens drained, a ſoft and 
watery ſoil would have been made 
firm, by ſtirring up, and expofing 
it to the rays of the ſun, a free 
paſſage would haye been opened to 


the winds, and dikes raiſed along 


the rivers: in ſhort, the climate 
would have been totally altered by 
this time. But a rude and unpeo- 
pled hemiſphere denotes a recent 


world; when the ſea, about its 


coaſts, ſtill flows obſcurely in its 
channels. A leſs ſcorching ſun, 
more plentiful rains, and thicker 


vapours more diſpoſed to ſtagnate, 
are evident marks of the decay or 


the infancy of nature, 
The difference of climate, arifing 


from the waters having lain ſo 
long on the ground in America, 


could not but have a great influence 


on men and animals. From this 
diverſity of cauſes, muſt neceſfarily 


ariſe a very great diverſity of effects. 
Accordingly we ſee more ſpecies 
of animals by two thirds, in the 
old continent than in the new; 
animals of the ſame kind conſider- 
ably larger; monſters that are be- 


come more ſavage and fierce, as 


the countries have become more in- 


habited. On the other hand, na- 
ture ſeems to have ſtrangely neg- 
lected the new world. The men 
have leſs ſtrength and leſs courage; 


no beard and no hair; they have 


leſs appearances of manhood; and 
are but little ſuſceptible of the 
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ſider them merely as ſubſervient 


which nature has intruſted with the 
care of multiplying the ſpecies 


organs, a ſort of ſtate of childhood 


to that of the people in our conti. 


continent of America, which is an 


lively and powerful ſentiment of 
love, which is the principle (x 
every attachment, the firſt infing 
the firſt band of ſociety, withou 
which all other artificial ties hay 
neither energy nor duration, The 
women, who are ſtill more weak 
are neither favourably treated hy 
nature nor by the men, who hae 
but little love for them, and cn. 


their will: they rather facrifc 
them to their indolence, than con. 
ſecrate them to their pleaſures 
This indolence is the great delipht 
and ſupreme felicity of the Ame. 
ricans, of which the women are the 
victims from the continual labour 
impoſed upon them, It muſt, hoy. 
ever, be confeſſed, that in America, 
as in all other parts, the men, 
when they have ſentenced the vo. 
men to work, have been ſo equit- 
able as to fake upon themſelves 
the perils of war, together with 
the toils of hunting and fiſhing, 
But their indifference for the {ex, 


implies an imperfeQion in their © 
in the people of America, fimilar 


nent who are not yet arrived to the 
age of puberty: This ſeems. to be 
a natural defect prevailing in the 


indication of its being a new 
country, r 

But if the Americans are a new 
people, are they a race of men or 
ginally diſtinct from thoſe who co. 
ver the face of the old world? 
This is a queſtion which ought not 
to be too haſtily decided. The | 
origin of the population of Ame- | 
rica is involved in inextricable | 
difficulties. If we aſſert that the 
Greenlanders firſt came from _ | 

pl way, 


„and then went over to the 
ws of Labrador ; others wil tell 


us it is more natural to ſuppoſe 
that the Greenlanders are ſprung 
ſrom the Eſquimaux, to whom they 
bear a greater reſemblance than to 
the Europeans. If we ſhould ſup- 


poſe that California was peopled 


{om Kamtſchatka, it may beaſked 
what motive or what chance could 
have led the Tartars to the north- 
welt of America. Yet it is ima- 
gined to be from Greenland or 
Lamtſchatka that the inhabitants 
of the old world muſt haue gone 
over to the new, as it 18 by thoſe 
two countries that the two conti- 
nents are connected, or at leaſt 
| approach neareſt to one another, 


Peſides, how can we conceive that 


in America the torrid zone can 
have been peopled from one of the 
frozen zones? Population will in- 
deed ſpread from north to ſouth, 
but it muſt naturally have begun 
| under the equator, where life 1s 
cheriſhed by warmth. If the peo- 
ple of America could not come 
from our continent, and yet appear 
to be a new.race, we muſt have re- 
courſe to the flood, which is the 
ſource and the ſolution of all diffi- 
culties in the hiſtory of nations. 
Let us ſuppoſe that the ſea hav- 
ing overflowed the other hemi- 
ſphere, 1ts old inhabitants took re- 
fuge upon the Apalachian anoun- 
tains, and the Cordeleras, which 
are far higher than our mount 
Ararat, But how could they have 


lived upon thoſe heights, covered 
with ſnow, and ſurrounded with 


waters? How is it poſſible that 


men who had breathed in a pure 


and delightful climate; could have 


lurvived the mileries of want, the 


inclemeney of a tainted atmoſphere, 


and thoſe numberleſs calamjties, 
which muſt be the unavoidable con- 
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ſequences of a deluge ? How will 
the race have been preſerved and 


propagated in thoſe times of gene- 
ral calamity, and in the miſerable 


ages that muſt have ſucceedeg ? 
Notwithſtanding all theſe objec- 


tions, we mult allow that America - 


has been peopled from theſe 


wretched remains of the great de- 
vaſtation. Every thing carries the 
veſtiges of a malady, of which the 


human race ſtill feels the effects. 
The ruin of that world is ſtill im- 


Printed on its inhabitants. They 


are a ſpecies of men degraded and 
degenerated in their natural con- 
ſtitution, in their ſtature, in their 


way of life, and in their under- 
ſanding, which is but little ad- 
vanced in all the arts of civiliz- 


ation. A damper air, and a mor 
marſhy ground, muſt neceſſari 


have infected the firſt principles of 


the ſubſiſtence and increaſe of man- 
kind. It muft have required ſome 
ages to reſtore population, and ftill 


a greater number before the ground 


could be ſettled and dfied, ſo as 
to be fit for tillage, and for the 
foundation of buildings. The. air 


muſt neceſſarily be purified, before 


the ſxy could be clear, and the ſky 


muſt neceſſarily be clear before the 


earth could be rendered habitable. 
The imperfection therefore of na- 
ture in America is not ſo much a 


proof of its recent origin, as of its 
It was probably 


regeneration, 
peopled at the ſame time as the 


other hemiſphere, but may have 
been overflown later. The large 


foſſil bones that are found under 
ground in America, ſhew that it 
had formerly elephants, rhinoceros, 
and other enormous quadrupeds, 
which have fince diſappeared in 
thoſe regions. 'The gold and filver 
mines that are found juſt below the' 
ſurface, are ſigns of a very ancient 

Bet 2 revolution 
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revolution of the globe, but later 
than thoſe that have overturned 
our hemiſphere. 6 5 
Suppoſe America had, by ſome 
means or other, been repeopled by 
our roving hords, that period would 
have been ſo remote, that it would 
Kill give great antiquity. to the in- 
habitants of that hemiſphere. 
Three or four centuries will not 
then be ſufficient to allow-for the 
foundation of the empires of Mex- 
ico and Peru; for though we find 


no trace in theſe countries of our 


arts, or of the opinions and cuſ- 
| toms that prevail in other parts of 
the globe, yet we have found a 
police and a ſociety eſtabliſhed, in- 
ventions and practices which, 
though they did not ſhew any 
marks of times anterior to the de- 


luge, yet they implied a long fe- 


ries of ages ſubſequent to this ca- 
taſtrophe. For, though in Mexico, 
as in Egypt, a country ſurrounded 


With waters, mountains, and other 


invincible obſtacles, muſt have 
forced the men incloſed in it to 
unite after a time, though they 
might at firſt deſtroy each other in 
continual and bloody wars ; yet it 
was only in proceſs of time that 
they could invent and eſtabliſh. a 
worſhip and a legiſlation, which 
they could not, poſſibly, have bor- 


rowed from remote times or coun- 


tries. It required a greater num- 
ber of ages to render familiar the 
ſingle art of ſpeech, and that of 
writing, though but in hierogly- 
phics, to a whole nation uncon- 
nected with any other, and which 


muſt itſelf have created both thoſe 


arts, than it would take up days 
to perfect a child in them. Ages 
bear not the ſame proportion to 
the whole race as years do to indi- 
viduals. The whole race is to oc- 


gupy a vaſt field, both as to ſpace 
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and duration, while the inge: 
duals have only ſome — 
inſtants of time to fill up, 8 
ther to run over. The likene, 
and uniformity obſervable in ſhe 
features and manners of the Ane. 
rican nations, plainly ſhew thy | 
they are not fo ancient as thoſe of 
our continent which differ ſo much 
from each other; but at the ſane 
time this circumſtance ſeems 90 
confirm that they did not proceed 
from any modern hemiſphere, with 
which they have no kind of affinity 
that can indicate an immediate de, 
ſcent. | To VE EEG 
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Experiments on Water obtained fron 
the melted Ice of Sea-Water, u 
aſcertain whether it be freſþ u 
or not 3 and zo determine its ſoe- 
cific Gravity with reſpect to uher | 
Water. Alſo Experiments to fad 
the Degree of Cold in which Sta- 
Water begins to freeze. By Mr, 
Edward Nairne, JAdareſed u 
Sir John Pringle, Bart. Prefident 
of the Royal Society; and read be. 
fore that learned Body the 1. of 
February 1776. 


ä 0 Hampftead, 
SIR, Feb. 1, 1776, |} 
1* having been ſuggeſted, in a 
converſation” at which I was 
preſent, that the ice of ſea-water 
is not freſh; and that if the ice 
found near the poles be really ſo, 
it-muſt probably be the ice of freſh | 
water diſcharged into the ſea from 
large rivers in - thoſe . [ 
thought the preſent cold weather 
afforded an opportunity too fayour- 
able to be loſt; of aſcertaining by 
experiment, whether the water ob- 
tained from the melted ice of ſea- 
water be free from the taſte of ſalt 
or not; of comparing 1ts gravity 
with that of the ſea-water, &c: 
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and of finding the degree of cold.in 
which the latter begins to freeze : 
and I beg leave to lay before 

du an account of my reſearches in 


theſe matters, and of the methods 


[ followed in making them. If 
ou, Sir, ſhould think them wor- 
thy of notice, and would commu- 
nicate them to the learned body 
over which you preſide, you would 
confer an honour on, &C. | 


THE ſea-water uſed in the fol- 


lowing experiments was furniſhed 
by Mr. Owen, who keeps the Mi- 


neral Water Warehouſe, at Tem- 


ple-Bar ; who aſſured me, that it 


| was taken up off the North Fore- 


land, 8 | 

On the 27th of January, 1766, 
at ten o'clock in the evening, I 
filled a jar 31 inches in diameter 
and 67 inches deep, with ſea-wa- 
ter, and expoſed it to the open air, 
the thermometer ftanding at 152. 


At noon the next day, on taking 


it in, I found it frozen very hard, 


except a very little at the bottom, 


which remained quite fluid: I now 
et it by a ſtove in a heat of 562 
to thaw, The ice when taken in 
trom the open air was one quarter 


of an inch above the edge of the 


jar, When the jar had continued 
in the degree of heat abovemen- 


tioned during eight hours, I took 


out the ice, which was then 31 in- 
ches long and two inches in dia- 
meter; about two thirds of the 
water appeared to remain. In or- 


der to clear the ice from any brine 


that might adhere to it, I waſhed 


it in a pail of pump-water, in 
which it was ſuffered to remain 
about a quarter of an hour, and 
then ſet it in a ſieve to drain off 
the water in Which it had been 
waſhed. e | 


On the 29th of January, 1776, . 


1 | 


Water obtained from the 


the following table: 
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I ſet the beforementioned ice in a 


baſin in a heat of about 469, in 
which it continued nine hours be- 


fore the whole was diſſolved. The 


bulb of a thermometer reſted on 


the ice during the time of the ſo- 
lution, and continued without va- 
riation at 32%, The water thus 
obtained was, to my palate, per- 


fectly free from any taſte of ſalt, 


In order to aſcertain the com- 


parative gravity of this water, 1 


filled a bottle with it to a certain 


mark in its neck, which was very 


narrow, and weighed the bottle ſo 


filled very carefully, I weighed 
the ſame bottle, filled to the ſame 
mark in its neck with ſea-water 


and other waters ſucceſſively, which 
were all brought to the ſame de» 
gree of heat by a thermometer, 
The reſults were as follow; viz. 


_ melted ice of the ſea-wa- > 


Diſtilled rain water, — 1612 
Water taken out of a water) 
a mixture of > 1615 


tub, bein nixti 
rain and ſnow water, 


The ſea-water, — 4163 3 


The ręſiduum of the ſea-water 
from which the ice before- 6 | 
mentioned had been ta- f 1959 
J 2 
To find the degree of cold in 
which ſea water begins to freeze, I 


made the following experiments. 

I expoſed to the open air a de- 
canter filled with the ſea water, in 
which a thermometer was ſuſpend- 


ed, the bulb of which reached to 


the middle of the wideſt part of the 


decanter ; a jelly glaſs filled with 
the ſame ſea-water, in which alſo a 
thermometer was put, reſting on the 
bottom, was placed in the ſame ex- 
poſure. The reſult will be ſeen in 
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Grains. 
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January 29, 1776. 


ren | Gn - | Immerſed Term. in, 
| G coma Time. m. g or ep | Effefs, &e, 


— — a \ 


| Decan ter, 
1 Jelly glaſs, 
Decanter, 


Jelly glaſs, | 
„ . 


11 30 A. M. oa: S044 | 
1 . A number of beautify] 
{25to28.5| 19. | feathered cryſtals, 

a 1 8 peared in the jelly 
4 7 .: | glaſs; they began 0 
| ” | | ſhoot from the top, 
[ „ FR * Which was covered 
* | | | | © _| with ice, toward the 
3 | $5 1 <I> 1-48 bottom; when they 
3 3 I | reached it, the ther. 
j- | | 4 | C5 | mometer' roſe imme- 
1525 | +: : diately from 25 10 
nba | „ BIS. 15 = 53 
WA] | Decanter, . | 11 Ice began to form in 
5 | Jelly glaſs, ö . eb M 28.5 Z I 9 #7. the decanter, though 
of 1 L J | . Ibardly perceptible at 


= 18 5 . the edge of the water. 
0 ]Decanter, 12 20 So 
1 Decanter, 1 12 30 C £9 f 5 19 1 Cryſtals of a laminat- 
Jelly glaſs, , 28.5 [ed appearance began 
en TS ee 5 * Ito ſhoot. downwards 
ii ß „ obliquely from the 
ER F „„ ice d ie ; fbripce, 
IP CCC I which at the edge of 
| 23 4 „ W the water was bare!) 
_ | | 3s 1 1 * two⸗tenths of an inch 
1% . E e ee, appearance 
| li een r of ice in the middle 
ER CTV 
Decanter, | 1 OP. M.] 27.5 19 CCryſtals began to ſhoot 
15 N | „„ ee 
3 nods ies © I I | decanter cloſe to tbe 
. ROTTEN ͤ ů ff ᷑ ͥvdl1]. OD 
Decanter, 1 15 , 28.5 19 - | The inſide became co- 


„ 


* 


7 


vered with finely fca- 


e e $1708 my thered cryſtals, which 
ee en tr Yoo lod e 4140 ' | made it impoffible to 
41 in 1 5 ; | obſerve the height of 
; of FF |} the thermometer, 
Bn wu without rajſing it til 
mM '- , - . | the quickſilver inthe 
| ' __ ef tube appeared above 
6 LOR 1 IS 1 the eee. 
Decanter, N 28.5 ; 19. | + Sod | 
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January 29, at e 757 o'clock in and ſnow water. In a two ther- 
che evening, I expoſe d to the open mometers were placed; one reſted 
ir, two fimilar jars, each 57 inches on the bottom ; the upper part of 
bh and 14; inch in diameter; the ball of the other was a quarter 
one of which I ſhall, for the ſake of of an inch only below the ſurface 
diſtinction, call A; the other, B. a of the water; one thermometer 
was filled with the ſea water; 3 was alſo plackd in B, reſting on 
with water taken out of a water- the bottom. The following Wale 
tub, which was a mixture of rain ſhews the reſult, | 


WW EY WF FW. 


| Therm. Therm. | Therm. in | ; 
ol. Time. {at the fat the | the open | 
e we {| Top. | Bottom, | Air. | 
I iy 6 r 5 N 
AI 0 ma Kt ** ; 
3 {2.8 = $. NY | 
34 8 20 V | The furfare uf the wa-! 
1 | $37 $3 | ter in B covered with} 
4 3 26. * 
B 8 5 „ 15 Surface as before. 
A g | 20 26-4 | No appearance of ice. | 
3 . 32 I The ice on the ſurface} 
1 . 33 | increaſed. 1 
| | 1 28,c | 24. | Ice began to appear on | 
A | 1 5 85 5 | the ſurface, 
3 8 32 . „ | Quite frozen. | 9 
| : f 28:2 28.5 | Cryſtals over every part | ll 
A 8 36 | SE 5 1. Jof the glaſs. | | 
1 B 1 | FT. 1 20 1 As before. e bl 
| 


N. B. Dung he 1 time in a which theſe data mare mace, the 
tzermometer in the open air roſe half. of a diviſion. B 


The following table ſhews the be now expaſed again to the open 
reſult of. ſome further obſervations air. The thermometer in the jar 
on the effects of cold on the fea: continued in the fame: Iituatiqn 4 as 
water in the jar a of the laſt table, before, 5 
which had been thawed i in order to 


January 


* I : 
7 
8 4 n 
ara re ee ee — —·ꝙĩQV— ˙ ¹ ̃⅛Znim . —.. — — 7˙—*s d — 
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M. 


f 


1 


Therm. at Therm. at | 
the Top. | the Bot- 
gs tom. 


27+ 


28.5 


ok | 
ati... . . « 


16.5 


| i8.5 


. moſt inſtantaneouſly from 


3 N 4 — 
Therm, a oe” | 

in the Effects, &c. 
open Air. 


: N © . 


The water fluid. 

Ice began to be forms 
about the glaſs at the ellge 
of the water. 

Still continued to have ice 

| only about the edge ch 

the water. | 

| The ſurface of the water 

rendered ſtagnant by the 
ice. | 
The cryſtals had almof 

reached the bottom, 

During the half minute em. 

ployed in this obſervation, 
the cryſtals reached the 
bottom of the jar ; the 

lower thermometer roſe al. 


24.5 to 28.5, and was im- 
mediately rendered obſcure 
by the ice. T 
19 The jar was taken in from 
| the open air, and the lower 
thermometer hfted out ef 
the ice to a ſufficient height 


* 


From theſe obſervations it ſeems 
that the freezing point of ſea-water 


ſhould be fixed in Fahrenheit's ſcale 


at 28.5. 
As the water, when it began to 
freeze in two experiments, exht- 
bited phenomena different from 
any I had obſerved before, it may 
not be improper to ſubjoin an ac- 
count of them. 
At fourteen minutes after eight 
in the morning of January 31, I 
put the jar B of the ſecond table, 
containing the ſame water; viz. a 
mixture of rain and ſnow-water, in 


tha + Wy 


a window, having the evening de- 
fore placed a ſecond thermometer 
in it, the bulb of which was jul 
below the ſurface of the water, 
This as well as the thermometer at 


the bottom ſtood at 27.5, and the } 
water was perfectly fluid: the ther. 


mometer placed near the jar within 
the window was at 23.5. At 
twenty-ſeven minutes after eight it 
began to freeze at the bottom of 
the jar, the thermometers at the 
top and bottom ſtanding alike at 
27. The inſtant the cryſtals began 
to encompaſs the ball of the thet- 

| mometer 


1 - 


for the obſervation. | 


meter below, which they very 
don did after it began to freeze, 
Arrange roſe in it to 4885 
upper one continuing at 279. 
7, cryſtals | continued to ſhoot 
pward, and in leſs than half a 
minute reached the bulb of the 
thermometer at the ſurface, which 
immediately roſe to 329. 
At ten minutes before fix in the 
evening of the ſame day, I put 
he jar a of the ſecond table into 
khe open air, its contents the 
fame ; viz. ſea-water. The ther- 
mometers in it were likewiſe the. 
ſame, not having been moved; 


they both ſtood at 34%; that in 


the open air at 19.5. At ſix 0'- 


clock the thermometer 1 Was 


at 31e, that below at 28, 25. At 
this time I diſcovered ſome ice on 
the ſurface of the water; but as it 
was by candle- light, I could not 


Ciſcern its firſt appearance. At 


ten minutes after fix, the thermo- 
meter above was at 299; that be- 
low at 26.3. At fifteen minutes 
after fix, the upper thermometer 
at 28.5; that wales at 25% At 
ſeventeen minutes after 5. both 
the tnermometers ſtood at 28.5, 
cryſtals having riſen from the bot- 
tom covered the ball of that be- 
low, on which it roſe inſtantly 
from 259 to 28.5. The thermo- 
weter in the open air continued as 
at ürſt; iz. at 1 

The ſcale of all ts thermome- 
ters uſed in theſe experiments was 
Fehrenheit's. I have ſent here- 
with ſpecimens of the water; viz. 
of the ſea-water ; of the water 
procured from its meked ice; and 


of the reſiduum of the ſea- water 


| from which the ice was taken, 1 0 


Vor. XIX. 1776. 


your xregiſter, that the mean heat 
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4 Contpatifen of the Heat £ jon 
4 ) 


don and Edinburg h. 
Roebuck, M. H. 5. R. S. in 
Letter to William Heberden; 
M. D. F. R. S. From the Phi- 
bee Tranſactions. 3 


$1R,. e ee 

DELIVERED to you foils 

time ago, a regiſter of the 
thermometer at Hawkhill for ten 
years; but as , theſe obſervations 
were made at eight o clock in the 
morning and four in the afternoon, 


and yours at eight & clock in the 


morning and two in the afternovn, 
the correſponding years of the 


morning's obſervations only, admit 
of a compariſon. It appears by 


* 


at London for, nine years, from 


the end of 1763 to the end of 


1772, at eight o clock 3 the 
morning, was 47. 4 and 
mean heat at Hawkhill, bo of che 


ſame period of time, was 46“. 
2 & b 


ifference of which is only 
1.4. A difference much leſs than 


might be expected from the diffe- 
rende of latitude, and not ſuffcient 


to account why nonpareils, golden 


renets, peaches, nectarines, and 


many kinds of grapes, generally 
come to maturity near London, 
and ſcarce ever near Edinburgh, 


without the aid of artificial heat. 


Before I proceeded further to per- 
plex myſelf with this difficulty, 
J procured from Hawkhill and 


from yourſelf the regiſter of the 


thermometer for three years at. the 


4 


ſame periods of time; copies of 
which I here incloſe to you. And 


by theſe it appears, that the mean 


heat of London of theſe three 
— rs exceeded that of Edinburgh 
* 


+: 5 And the mean heat of 
the 


ö 
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the three hotteſt months in Lon- 
don exceeded the mean of the 
ſame three at Edinburgh by 5.8. 
And the mean heat of els indes 
ſummer months, at two o'clock in 
the afternoon in London, exceeded 
the mean heat of the ſame months, 
at the ſame hour, in Edinburgh, 
by 7.3; which ſufficiently ac- 
counts why ſome fruit may come 


to maturity in one country and 


not in the other: and alſo why 
corn and graſs, which vegetate 


with a more temperate heat, but 


require a longer continuance of it, 
may arrive at maturity in both 
countries. The reaſon why the 
mean heat of London exceeds 
that of Edinburgh may ariſe prin- 
cipally from the difference of la- 
titude. But the reaſon why the 
exceſs is greater in proportion in 
the thiee” hotteſt months of the 
year, at the hotteſt time of the 


. 


day, than in the winter months, 


1 
* 
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ariſes from Edinburgh's being f. 
tuated nearer to the ſea than Jol. 
don. We might ſpeak with mor 
preciſion on this fubjeR, if we haz 
a regiſter of the thermometer at 
Moſcow, which is nearly of the 
ſame latitude ' as Edinburgh, 
though it is well known, that th 


heat of ſummer is much more in. 
tenſe, and the cold of winter much 


more ſevere, at Moſcow than xt 
Edinburgh. The mean heat of 
ſprings near Edinburgh ſeems 9 
be 47“; and at London 51%, | 
is probable, that the mean ben 
of pood ſprings in any country is 
very nearly the mean heat of the 
country. A faithful account of 
the heat of ſprings in different l. 
titudes, and of water taken from 
the ſame depth of the ſea in dif. 
ferent latitudes, is yet wanted, 


eg am, &c. 


We hall have an eaſy method of finding the mean heat of any place, it 
it be always nearly equal to that of its ſprings. This matter might be aſcer 
tained by a proper number of obſervations; and it is therefore very deſireable, 
to have an account taken of the heat of the ſprings, wherever a regilter 8 


kept of che heat of the air. W. HEBERDEN, 


FS? 2 4 
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| MAN fac IN PALL- Mars, Lev | 
8 . Mean Heat of 
. y 1773: fe BD TR Three Years. 
. 8A. M. 2PM. 8A M. 2a M SAN 2P. M. 3A M. 2P. M. 
January 363842 44 34 39 37.3 49-3 
February | 38 42 36 41 38 | 44 373 42.3 
March „ , f [I 
April „ /// 
May 49 | 60 5o | 6v 51 | 60 I 50 60 
[une 64 | 73 | 58 | 67 || 59 | 67 0.3 60 
july 8 | 60 | 68 ||- 61 | 69+ || 60.7 | 69.7 
Auguſt 60 7 [62 72 62 70 61.3 70.7 
september 56 | 65 56 63 58 | 63 55˙7 63.7 
October | 56 6151 59 f| 48 | 58 || 51-7 | 59-3 
November| 45 55 40 47 40 44 | 41-7, | 48-7 
December] 41 | 44, | 41 | 45 j| 39 | 43 [4.3 44 
Mean heat] 49.21 56.5 48.4) 56 | 47.90 55.3 48.5 56 


Mean Heat of three Years Morning and Afternoon was 52.2. 


4 


| 


Mean Heat at e ſituated about one Mile North of | 
Epixzuxch, and 103 Feet above the Level of the Sea, | 
F 105 1 1 Mean Heat of E: 
HOW 6 $niPOlÞ” rag £22774 bees Years. 
CAM J2P.M.|BA.M.j2P.M SA MEP MSA M.zP.M. 
January | 31.5 34.3 38.5 40.3 29-11 33 33.3 35-3 | 
February | 30.9 | 36.5 35.1 40.7 [ 36.2 40.4 34 1 39-2 | 
March 37 42.8 42.1 | 48.4 37.1 43.2 38.7 44-8 
pri! | 42:9 48.5456 51.1 44-1] 489 || 44-2 49.68 
May 49.1] 54.5 48.6 5 3. 1 [ 46.6 | 50.8 48. 52.8 | 
Jane 57.24 62.1 Þ $5121] 60:11 51.1 59.7 54.5 | 60.6 
july $3.7 | 04.6 | 57.7 | 61.9 [57.4 63.3 57-9 63.3 
Auguſt 57.4 63,9']]| 58.3 64.8 57.2 62.5 || 57.0 | 63.7 
denden 51.5 58.1 51.3] 55.81 51-7| 57:8} 51-51 57-2 | 
October 48.8 51.646 50.7 [48.3 52.8 47-7 51.7 
November] 41.7 | 44.6 [ 38.2 42 3 38. 42 309.3 42.94 
December 39.7 41.6 36.4 38.5 37 2 1:40 || 30 | 
Mean heat 45:8 41 50. _ | 46.1 50.61 Ul 44-5 49:5 if 45. 4 - oh | 
Mag Heat of three Years rs Morning and Afternoon was AT i 


* 


— — 


3 
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An Account of ſome curious Experi- 
_ ments tried lately in London and 
Liverpool, with very great De- 

grees of Heat and Cold upon ani- 

mal and vegetable Bodies, and of 
cold upon vegetable Bodies, pro- 
wing that ſuch Bodies, while alive, 


are endued with many uncommon. 
Þ oc Y, particularly hase of Aar. 


ing Heat and Cold, and even ge- 


. 


nerating the une, occaſicnally, in 


oppefition to the other. F rom the 
Philoſophical Tran; actions. 

Are the FIR Sr. 
Þxperiments ia an heated Room. By 


Matthew Dobſon, M. DB. In a 


Letter to john Fothergill, M. D. 

F. . . 1 

© Luwverpool, April 25, 1775. 
DE AR, SIR, 


; 3 


F PERUSED with particular 


pleaſure, your ſhort account of 
the curious experiment made by 


Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, The 


ſame, and fome additional experi- 


ments, have been made here; the 
reſult of which I ſhould ſooner 


have tranſmitted to you, had I not 
been preverited by the conſtant 
engagements of my profeſſion. 


Experiments. 


I. The ſweating-room of our 


Public Hoſpital at Liverpool, 
which is nearly a cube of nine 
feet, lighted from the top, was 


| keated till the quickſilver ſtood at 


224% on Fahrenheit's ſcale, nor 


would the tube of the thermometer 


indeed admit the heat to be raifed 
TR; The thermometer was 
fuſpended by a ſtring fixed to the 


wooden frame of the ſky-light, 


„The ſcale of the thermometer, which was ſuſpended by the ſiving abont 
the middle of the room, was of metal; this was the only one I oou d then 
procure, on which the degrees ran ſo high as to give any ſcope to the exper 
ment. The ſcale of the other thermometer, which C for alcer- 
taining the variations in the animal heat, was of ivory. 


in the ſtove, without experiencin 


of heat, proportioned to the de. 


it role only to gor, whether the 
bulb of the thermometer was in. 


natural ſtate of this gentlermar's 
through the ſame experiment in 
Hoſpital, a healthy young man, 
the ſtove when the quickſilver 


for 20 minutes. The pulſe, nov 


mined by another thermometer 4s 
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and hung down about the centrs 
of the room. Myſelf and ſever 
others were at this time incloſed 


— — ms . ox 


any oppreſſive or painful ſenfatigh 


gree pointed out by the thermone. 
ter. Every metalhc about us ſon 
became very hot. 

II. My friend Mr. Park, an in. 
genious ſurgeon of this plac, 
went intb the ſtove heated to 2029, 
After ten minutes I found the 
5 quickened to 120. And ty 

etermine the increaſe of the ani. 
mal heat, another thermometer 
Was handed to him, in which the 
quickſilver already ſtood at 982; but 


+ -&a 


* 


— 4 2 


cloſed in the palms of the hand, 
or received into the mouth“. The 


=, — — ot — 


pulſe is about 65. 
HE. Another gentleman went 


+ DT ww 25 


the ſame circumſtances, and with 
the ſame effects. 
IV. One of the porters to the 


and the pulſe 75,. was incloſed in 


— — 92822 — — 


ſtood at 2109; and he remained | 
there, with little inconvenience, 


164, and the animal heat, deter. 


— — Ty — — 


in the former experiments, Was 
10. ann ERS 1 
| A young gentieman ot à de- 
licate all ir table habit, whok 
natural pülſe is about 80, remain. 
ed in the ſtove ten minutes wi! 
heated to 2249. - The pulſe rok 


— — 


— — — 


— 2 


— — — — 


to 


to 145, and the, animal heat to 
1029, This gentleman who had 
been frequently in the ſtove during 
the courſe of the 1 „found him- 
ſelf jeeble, and di poſed to break 
out into ſweats for 24 hours after 
the experiment. | 

VI. Two ſmall tin veſſels, con- 
taining each the white of an egg, 
were put into the Rove heated to 
224% One of them was placed 
on a wooden ſeat near the wall, 
and the other ſufpended by a * 
about the middle of the ſtove. At- 
| ter ten minutes, they began to co- 
agulate ; but the coagulation was 
ſenſibly quicker and firmer in that 
which was ſuſpended, than in that 
which was. placed on the wooden 
ſeat. The progreſs of the coagu- 
lation was as follows: it was firſt 
formed on the ſides, and gradu- 
ally extended itſelf ; the whole of 
the bottom was next coagulated 5 
and laſt of all the middle part of 
the top. * 30 . 

VII. Part of the ſhell of an 58 
was peeled away, leaving only the 
film which ſurrounds the white; 
and part of the white being drawn 
out, the him ſunk ſo as to form a 
little cap. This cup was filled 
with ſome of the a/bumez 0x7, which 
was conſequently detached as much 
as poſible from every thing but 
the contact of the air and of the 
fm which formed the cup. The 
lower part of the egg ſtood upon 
lome light tow in a common galli- 
pot, and was placed on the wooden 
leat in the ſtove. The quickſilver 
in the thermometer ſtill continued 
at 224%, After remaining in the 
love for an hour, the lower part 


the ſhell, was firmly coagulated; 
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of the egg which was covered with 


but that which was in the little 
wp was Zuid and tranſparent, At 


the end of another hour it was ſtill 
fluid, except on the edges where 
it was thinneſt ; and here it was 
ſtill tranſparent ; a ſufficjent proof 
that it was dried, nat coagulated. 
VIII. A piece of bees wax, pla» 
ced in the {ame fituation with the 
albumen ci of the tg exper 
riment, and expoled to the ſame 
degree of heat in the ſtove, began 
to melt in hve minutes; another 


piece ſuſpended by a ſtring, and 


a third er put into the tin vęſſel 
and ſuſpended, began likewiſe to 
liquify in five minutes. 
_ Obferwations, 

That heated air ſhould have 
ſuch a ſpeedy and powerful effect 
in quickening the pulſe, while the 
animal heat is little altered from 
its natural ſtandard ; that the hy- 
man body ſhould ſo gafily bear to 
be ſurrounded with air heated to 
224 that the a/bumen ovi, which 
begins to coagulate ip water at 150? 

ſhould remain fluid in 224%; and 
that the ſame elbzmin obi, hill 
placed in air heated to 224“, 
ſhould coagulate if in contact ei- 
ther with tin or its own ſhell, are 
facts as ſingular as they are diffi- 
cult of explanation. From the 
different effects of heated air on 
the pulſe and the heat of the body, 
do we yot. diſcover the fallacy of 
that theory of animal heat which 
has been adopted by Boerhaave 
and other celebrated phyſiologiſts? 
They ſuppoſe that animal heat is 
produced by the attrition of the 
globules of the circulating fluids 
againk the ſides of the containing 
yeſlgls ; but in ſeveral of the pre. 
ceding experiments, the circulation 
was amazingly quickened, with lit- 


tle increaſe of che animal heat, But 


whence is it that the human body 
P 
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can bear, without immediate inju- 
ry, to be ſurrounded with air 
heated to 224%? And whence is 
it, that the a/bumen ovi does not 


coagulate in this degree of heat ? 
Is it that fire as it paſſes into ſome 


bodies becomes latent, agreeable. 


to a doctrine which has for ſome 
time been taught at Edinburgh by 
Profeſſor BLACK? Or does fire be- 
come fixed and guieſcent, according 
to a ſimilar ſyſtem adopted by Dr. 
Franklin *? Air we know exiſts 
either in a fixed or elaſtic ſtate ; 
and fire may in like manner exiſt 
in bodies, either in-a latent, fixed, 
and guieſcent ; or in a ſenſible, 
fluid, and active ſtate. Agreeable 
to this idea, the bees wax receives 
the fire in an active ſtate, and diſ- 
ſolves; while the human body and 
the albumen owi, receiving the fire 
in a latent ftate, are little altered 
in their temperature. Let each 
of theſe, however, be put in con- 
tact with a different body, tin for 
inſtance ; and though the heat of 
the air continues the ſame, yet the 


fire no longer enters in a latent 


ſtate, but with all its ſenſible and 
active powers; for the allumen 0 
ſuſpended in a tin veſſel ſoon coa- 
gulates; and the human body, co- 


vered with the ſame metal, would 


quickly experience an intolerable 
and deſtructive degree of heat. 


Or are the above phœnomena more 


ſatisfactorily explained, by conſi- 


dering different bodies as poſſeſſing 


different conducting powers; ſome 


being ſtrong, others weak con- 


ductors of fire? All thoſe bodies 


then which are weak conductors 
of fire from air, may be placed 
in air, without receiving the 
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heat of this medium, Hence ths 
albumen ovi remains fluid in 44 
heated to 224% Hence likeyifp 
the frog, the lizard, the camelion 
&c. retain their natural temper. 
ture, and feel cold to the touch 
though perpetually ſurrounded with 
air hotter than their own bodies, 
Hence alſo, the human body keep 
nearly its own temperature, in 3 
ſtove heated to 224* : or may even 
paſs without 1njury into air heated 
to a much greater degree, accord. 
ing to the obſervations of Dy Ha. 
MEL and T1LLETT, publiſhed in 
the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences *, On the other hand, all 
thoſe bodies which are powerful 
conductors of fire from air, are in- 


fluenced in proportion when fur. 


rounded with this medium. The 
bees wax melted from the mere 
contact of the air in experiment 


VIII; and in experiment VI, the 


albumen owi was coagulated on the 


intervention of another body, which 


1s a ſtrong conductor of fire from 
air. But whether this method of 


reaſoning on the natural cauſe of 


theſe effects be juſt or not, the final 
cauſe 1s obvious, and 15 to be re- 


ſolved into the wiſe and benero- 


lent appointment of the Almigh- 


ty. Man is happily fo framed, as 


to poſſeſs a power of keeping nearly 


the ſame tenor of heat, in all the 


variations of the temperature of 
the air in ſummer and winter, in 
hot and cold climates ; and con- 
ſequently changes his ſituation on 
the ſurface of the globe, with 
much leſs inconvenience or injury, 
than he could otherwiſe have done, 
The ſame power likewiſe happily 


adapts different animals to tber 


. Exper. and Obſerv. p. 346. and 412. „ e ROI 
+ Memoires pour 1761; And likewiſe our Volume for 1768, Second 


Part, p. 91. 


reſpegive 


reſpective deſtinations. . The lizard 
and the camelion remain cool un- 
der the equator, while the whale 
and porpoĩſe retain a degree of heat 
abore that of the human body, 
though ſurrounded with the waters 
of the coldeſt Northern ſeas,” and 
amidſt mountains of ice in the 
neighbourhood of the Pole. J 
Should you think theſe experi- 
ments and obſervations on heated 
air of ſufficient importance to be 
communicated to the Royal So- 
ciety, they are at your diſpoſal. 


I have the pleaſure to find, that 


Dr, Prieſtley is proſecuting his 
very ingenious inquiries on air. In 
2 letter I lately received from him, 


he informs me, that he has diſco. 


vered a ſpecies of air,, which will 
| preſerve animal life ix times longer 
than atmoſpheric air. 01 


I remain with great eſteem, &c. 


AkrferzE the Siconp. 


Experiments on, Animals and Vegeta- 


bles, with reſpect to the Power of 
producing Heat. By John Hunter, 


F. R. & 


T IE ingenious experiments and 


obſervations lately preſented- 


to this learned Society, upon a 


power which animals ſeem to poſ- 


tels of generating cold, induced 


me to look over my notes of eer- 
tain experiments and obſervations 
made in the year 1766, which in- 


dicate an oppoſite - power in ani- 
mals; whereby they are capable 
of reſiſting any external cold while 
alive, by generating within them- 


{elves a degree of heat ſufficient to 


counteract it. Theſe experiments 
were not originally inſtituted in 
view of the diſcovery, which in 
the event reſulted from them, but 
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for a very different purpoſe 3 which 
was no other than, to ſatisfy my- 
ſelf, whether an animal could re- 
tain life after it was frozen, as had 


been confidently aſſerted both of 


fiſh and ſnakes. I mention this, 
to account for what might other- 
wiſe be attributed to negligence 


and inattention; namely, that lit- 
tle nicety was uſed in meaſuring 


the preciſe degrees of the cold ap- 
plied in theſe experiments. Ac- 
curacy in this particular was not 
aimed at, deing of no conſequence 
in the inquiry more immediately 
before me. The cold produced 
was firſt by means of ice and ſnow 


with al ammoniac or ſea-ſfalt,, and 


was about 10“ of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer. Then ice, ſo cool- 
ed, was mixed with ſpirit of ni- 


tre; but what degree of cold was 


thus produced I did not examine. 
This cold mixture was made in a 


tub ſurrounded with woollen cloths, 


and covered with the ſame, to pre- 
vent the effects of the heat of the 
atmoſphere upon the mixture it- 


ſelf, and to preſerve as much as 


poſſible a cold atmoſphere within 
the veſſel. The animal juices, the 


blood for example, freeze at 257; 


ſo that a piece of dead fleſh could 
be frozen in ſuch an atmoſphere. 


= 


Experiments. 


\ 


I. The firſt experiment was 


made on two carp. They were 


put into a glaſs veſſel with com- 
mon river water, and the veſſel 


put into the freezing mixture; the 
water did not freeze faſt enough; 
and therefore, to make it freeze 
ſooner, we put in as much cooled 
ſnow as to make the whole thick. 
The ſnow.round the carp melted ;_ 
we put in more freſh ſnow, which 


G 4 melted 
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melted alſo; and this was repeated 
ſeveral times, till we grew tired, 
and at laſt left them covered up in 
the yard, to freeze by the joint 
operation of the ſurrounding mix- 
ture and the natural cold of the at- 
moſphere, They were frozen at 
laſt, after having exhaufted the 
Whole powers of life in the pro- 
duction of heat. That this was 
really the caſe, could not be known, 
till 1 had compleated that part of 
the experiment, for which the 
whole was begun; vis. the'thaw- 
ing of the animals. This was 
done very gradually; hut the ani- 
mals did not with flexibility re- 
cover life. While in this cold, 
they ſhewed ſigns of great uneaſi- 
neſs by their violent motions. In 
fome of theſe experiments, where 
air was made the conductor of the 
cold and heat, that the heat might 
be more readily carried off from 
the animal, a leaden veſſel was 
uſed. It was ſmall for the ſame 
reaſon; and as it was neceſſary, 
for the animal's reſpiration, that 


the mouth of the veſſel ould com- 


municate with the * air, it was 
made pretty deep, th: 

the: atmoſphere round the animal 
mipht not be diminiſhed faſt by 
the warmth of the open air, which 
would have ſpoiled it as a con- 
. . 

II. The ſecond experiment was 
upon a dormouſe. The veſſel was 


ſunk in the cold mixture almoſt 


to its edge. The atmoſphere 


This ſhews, that cold, carried to a great degree, rather rouſes the animal 
into action than depre ſſes it; but it would appear, from man y circumſtances 
and obſervations, that a certain degree of cold produces inactivity hoth in the 
living and ſenſitive principle, which will be farther illuſtrated hereafter. 
I Theſe experiments were made in preſence of Dr. George Fordyce, and 
Dr. Erwin, teacher of Chemiſtry at Glaſgow z the latter of whom came in 
accidentally in the middle of our operations, © © 
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ends of the hair became covered 


to preſerve its extremities, and 


was periment. I therefore firſt wetted 
at the cold of 
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round the animal ſoon cooled; ty, 
breath froze as it came from the 
mouth; an hoar-froſt gathered on 
its Whiſkers, and on Ace inſide 
of the veſſel ; and the externa 


with the ſame. While this was 
going on, the animal ſhewed ſigns 
of great uneaſineſs: ſometimes | 
would coil itſelf into a round form, 


confine its heat; but finding tha 
ineffectual, it then endeavoured to 
make its eſcape * ; its motions be. 
came leſs violent by the'finking of 
the vital powers ; and its feet were 
frozen; but we were not able to 
keep up the cold a ſufficient time 
to freeze the whole animal, its 
hair being ſuch a bad conductor of 
heat, that the conſumption was 
not more, than the animal power: 
were capable of ſupporting f. 

III. The third experiment was 
made upon another dormouſe, 
From the failure of the laſt expe. 
riment, I took care that the hair 
Gaga not a ſecond time be an ob- 
truction to the ſucceſs of our ex- 


it all over, that. the heat of the 
animal might be more inſtanta- 
neouſly carried off; and then it 
was put into the leaden veſſel. 
The whole was put into the cold 
mixture as before. The animal 
ſoon gave figns of its feeling the 
cold, by repeated attempts to make 
its eſeape. The breath, and the 
evaporating water from its body 


16 deere 
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don frozen, and appesred 
r on the ſides of the 
veſſel, and on its Whiſkers; but 
while the vigour of life laſted, it 
defied the approach of the cold. 
However, from the hair bein 
wet, and thereby rendered a g 
conductor of heat, there was a 
much greater conſumption of it 
than in the former experiment. 
This haſtened on a diminution of 
the power of producing it. The 
animal died, and foon became 
ſtiff; upon thawing 1t, we found 
it wWas dead. 5 
IV. The fourth experiment was 
upon a toad, It was put into wa- 
ter juſt deep enough not to cover 
its mouth, and the whole was put 
into the cold mixture, now be- 
tween 10% and 155. It allowed the 
water to freeze cloſe to it, which 
as it were cloſed it in; but the 
animal did not die, and therefore 
was not frozen: however, it hardly 
erer recovered the uſe of its 
limbs, 45 | 


with a ſnail, which froze very ſoon; 
in a cold between 16% and 13“; 
but this experiment was made in 
tne winter, when the living pow- 
ers of thoſe animals are very weak : 
it might have reſiſted the cold more 
ſtrongly in the ſummer. 
To aſcertain whether vegetables 
could be frozen, and afterwards 
retain all their properties . when 
thawed, or had the ſame power of 
generating heat with animals, I 
made ſeveral experiments. Vege- 
table juices when ſqueezed out of a 
green plant, ſuch as cabbage and 
ſpinnage, froze in a cold about 
29 %; and between 29% and 300 
tlawed again, which is about 40 


mal juices freeze and thaw. 


V. The fifth experiment was 


above the point at which the ani- 
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2884. 1 I:togk a young growing bean, 
about three inches long in the 
ſtalk, and put it into the leaden 
veſſel with common water, and 


then immerſed the whole into the 


cold mixture. The water very 
ſoon froze all round it; however, 
the bean itſelf took up a longer 
time in freezing than the ſame 
quantity of water would have done; 
yet it did freeze, and was after- 
wards thawed, and planted in the 
round, but it ſoon withered, The 
ſame experiment was made upon 
the bulbous roots of tulips, and 
with the ſame ſucceſs. ' _ 
II. A young Scotch fir, whic 
had two compleat ſhoots: and a 
third. growing, and which conſe- 
quently was in its third year, was 
put into the cold mixture which 
was between 15 and 17% The 
laſt ſhoot froze with great difficul- 


ty, which appeared to be owing” 


in ſome meaſure to the repulſion 


between the plant and the water, 
When thawed, the young ſhoot | 


was found flaccid. It was planted ; 
the firſt and ſecond ſhoot we found 
retained life, while the third, or 
growing ſhoot, withered, 

HI. A young ſhoot of growing 


oats with three leaves, had: one 


of the leaves put into the cold 
mixture at 22, and it ſoon was 
frozen, 'The roots were next put 
in, but did not freeze; and when 
put into the ground, the whole 
grew, excepting the leaf which 
had been frozen. The fame ex- 
periment was made upon the 


leaves and roots of a young bean, 


and attended with the fame ſuc- 
ces. | . 
IV. A leaf taken from a grow- 
ing bean was put into 'the cold 
mixture, and frozen, and after- 
wards thawed, which ſerved as a 
> ſtandard, 


- - „4 uo we — 
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ſtandard. Another freſn leaf was 
taken and bent in the middle upon 
itſelf; a ſmall ſhallow lèaden veſſel 
was put upon the top of the cold 
mixture, and the twoffeaves put 
upon its bottom; but one halfof each 
leaf was not allowed: to touch the 


veſſel by the bend; the cold mix- 


ture was between 177 and if 
and the atmoſphere at 22% The 


| ſurfaces of the two leaves which 


were in contact with the lead were 
ſoon frozen in both; but thoſe 
ſurfaces which roſe at right angles, 
and were therefore only in contact 


with the cold atmoſphere, did not 


freeze in equal times; the one 
that had gone through this proceſs 
before, froze much ſooner than the 
freſh, one. The above experiment 
was repeated when the cold mix- 
ture was at 255, 24, and the at- 
moſphere nearly the ſame, and 
with the ſame ſucceſs; only the 
leaves were longer in freezing, eſ- 
pecially the freſh, leaf. 

V. The vegetable juices above- 
mentioned being frozen in the 

leaden veſſel, che cold mixture at 
28, and the atmoſphere the ſame, 
a growing fir-ſhoot was laid upon 
the ſurface, alſo a bean-leaf; and 
upon remaining there fome mi- 
nutes, they were found to have 
_ thawed the ſurface on which they 
lay. This I thought might ariſe 
from the greater warmth of theſe 
ſubſtances at the time of applica- 
tion; but by moving the fir-ſhoot 
to another part, we had the ſame 
effect produced. : . 

VI. A freſh leaf of a bean was 
exactly weighed; it was then put 
into the cold atmoſphere and fro- 
zen. In this ſtate it was put back 
Into the ſame ſcale, and allowed to 
thaw. No alteration in the weight 
was produced, 
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riments, that an animal muſt be de. 
pri ved of life before it can be frozen 
Secondly, that there is an exerũon. 
or an expence of animal; power; in 
doing this, in proportion to the 
l nece ſſi ty; and that the whole Ani. 
mal life may be exhauſted in this 
way. Thirdly, that chis power i 
in proportion to the perfection of 


the animal, the natural heat Proper 


to each ſpecies, and to each age. 
It may alſo perhaps depend, in 
ſome degree, on other circum. 
ſtances not hitherto obſerved; for 
from experiment II. and III. upon 
dormice, I found that in theſe ani. 
mals, which are of a conſtitution 
to retain nearly the ſame heat in 
all temperatures of the air, it re. 


quired the greateſt cold I could 


produce to overcome this power; 
while in experiment IV. and h. 
this power in the toad and ſnail, 
whoſe natural heat 1s not always 
the ſame, but is altered very ma. 
terially according to the external 


heat or cold; was exhauſted in a 


degree of cold not exceeding 10! 


or 15: and the ſnail being the 


moſt imperfect of the two, its 


powers of generating heat were by | 


much the weakeſt. 


That the imperfect animals will | 
allow of a conſiderable variation in 


their temperature of heat and cold, 


is proved by the following experi- 


ments. The thermometer being 
at 45, having introduced the ball 


by the mouth into the ſtomach of 
a frog, which had been expoſed to 


the ſame cold, it roſe to 49“. | 
then put the frog into an atmo 
ſphere made warm by heated wa- 
ter, and allowed it to ſtay there 


twenty minutes; when, upon m- 


troducing the thermometer into 


the ſtomach, it raiſed the quick- 
| e 
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But to what degree 


ſilver to 64“. 


4 . 
— 21 of being rendered hotter 


and colder, at one time than an- 
other, I have not been able to de- 
termine. The torpidity of theſe 
animals in our winter is probably 
owing to the great change wrought 
in their temperature by the exter- 
nal heat and cold. The cold in 
their bodies is carried to ſuch a 
degree, as in great meaſure to 
put a ſtop, while it laſts, to the 
vital functions. In warmer cli- 


mates no ſuch effect is produced. 


In this reſpect they reſemble vege- 
tables. 1 „ 
Prom the foregoing experiments 
it appears ; firſt, that plants when 
in a ſtate of actual vegetation, or 
even in ſuch a ſtate as to be capa- 
ble of vegetating under certain 
circumſtances, muſt be deprived of 
their principle of vegetation be- 
fore they can be frozen. Second- 
ly, vegetables have a power within 
themſelves of producing or gene- 


rating heat; but not always in 


proportion to the diminution of 
heat by application of cold, ſo as 


to retain at all times an uniform 


degree of heat; for the internal 
temperature of vegetables is ſuſ- 
ceptible of variations to a much 
greater extent indeed than that of 
ihe more imperfe& animals; but 
lil! within certain limits, Beyond 
theſe limits the principle of vege- 
table, as of animal life, reſiſts any 
further change, 'Thirdly, the heat 

of vegetables varies, according to 
| the temperature of the medium in 
which they are, which we diſco- 
ver by varying that temperature, 


| and obſerving the heat of the ve- 


getable, Fourthly, the expence of 
the "sgetating powers in this caſe 
s proportioned to the neceſſity, 


imperfect animals are 
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and the whole vegetable powers 
may be exhauſted in this way. 
Fifthly, this power is moſt pro- 
bably in proportion to the perfec- 
tion of the plant, the natural 
heat proper to each ſpecies, and 
the age of each individual. It 
may alſo perhaps depend, in ſome 
degree, on other circumſtances not 
hitherto obſerved; for in experi- 
ment II. the old ſhoot did not loſe 
its powers, while that which was 
young or growing did; and in ex- 
periment III. and IV. we found, 
that the young growing ſhoot of 
the fir was with great difficulty 
frozen at 10%, while a bean-leaf 
was eaſily frozen at 22%; and in 
experiment V. the young ſhoot of 
the fir thawed the ice at 28®, much 
faſter than the leaf of the bean. 
Sixthly, it is probably by means 
of this principle, that vegetables 
are adapted to different climates. 
Seventhly, that ſuſpenſion of the 


functions of vegetable life, which 
takes place during the winter ſea- 


— 


ſon, is probably owing to their 
being ſuſceptible of ſuch a great 
variation of internal temperature. 
Eighthly, the roots of vegetables 
are capable of reſiſting cold more 


than the ſtem or leaf; therefore, 


though the ſtem be killed by cold, 
the root may be preſerved, as daily 
experience evinces. The texture 
of vegetables alters very much by 
the loſs of life, eſpecially thoſs 

which are watry and young; from 
being brittle and eriſp they be- 
come tough and flexible. The leaf 


of a bean when in full health is 


thick and maſſy, repels water as if 
greaſy, and will often break be- 


fore it is conſiderably bent; but if 


it is killed flowly by cold, it will 
loſe all theſe properties, becoming 


then pliable and flaccid ;* N 
e Ot 


7 
| 


| 
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of its power of repelling water, it 
is eaſily made wet, and appears 
like boiled greens. If killed quick- 
ly, by being frozen immediately, 
it will remain in the ſame ſtate as 


_ when alive; but upon thawing, 


will immediately loſe all its for- 


mer texture. This is ſo remark- 


able, that it would induce one to 
believe, that it Joſt confiderably of 
its- ſubſtance ; but from experi- 
ment VI. it is evident that it does 


not. The ſame thing happens to 


2 plant when killed by electri- 


city“. If a growing juicy plant 


receives a ſtroke of electricity ſuf. 


ficient to kill it, its leaves droop, 


and the whole becomes flexible. 

Bo far animal and vegetable life 
appear to be the ſame ; yet an ani- 
mal and a vegetable differ in one 
very material circumſtance, which 
it may be proper to take particular 
notice of in this place, as it ſhews 
itſelf with remarkable evidence in 
theſe experiments. An animal is 
equally old in all its parts, ex- 
cepting where new parts are form- 
ed in conſequence of diſeaſes ; and 


we find, that theſe new or young 


parts in animals, like the young 
moots of vegetables, are not able 
to ſupport life equally with the 


old; but every plant has in it a 


ſeries of ages. According to its 
years, it has parts of all the ſuc- 
ceſſive ages from its firſt forma- 
tion ; each part having powers 


equal to its age, and each part, in 
this reſpect, being ſimilar to ani- 
mals of ſo many different ages. 
VPouth in all caſes is a ſtate of im- 


perfection; for we find that few 


animals that come into the world 


* To kill a whole plant by electricity, it is neceſſary to apply the conduc- | 
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in winter live, unleſs { 

ticularly taken care 97 * ＋ 
may obſerve the ſame of vept 
bles. I found that a young plant 
was more eaſily killed thay an gig 


one; as alſo the youngeſt 
the ſame plant. ene 


This power of generating hes 
at! 3 

ſeems. to be peculiar to win 

and vegetables while alive, It y | 


in both a power only of oppoſiti 

and reſiſtance ; for Was ws 
to exert itfelf ſpontaneouſly and 
unprovoked ; but muſt always be 
excited by the energy of ſome ex. 
ternal frigorific agent. Ia ani. 


mals it does not depend on the / 


motion of the blood, as ſome have 
ſuppoſed, becauſe it belongs ty 
animals who have no circulation; 
beſides, the noſe of a dog, which 
is nearly always of the fame heat 


in all temperatures of the air, i, | 
well ſupplied with blood : nor can 


it be ſaid to depend upon the ner. 


vous ſyſtem, for it is found in ani. 
mals that have neither brain or 


nerves. It is then moſt probable, 
that it depends on ſome other prin- 


ciple peculiar to-both, and which | 


15 one of the properties of life; 
which can, and does, act inde- 
pendently of circulation, ſenſa. 


tion, and volition ; viz. that power | 
which preſerves and regulates the | 


internal machine, and which ap- 
pears to be common to animals 
and vegetables. This principle is 


in the moſt perfect Kate when the 


body is in health, and in many de- 
viations from that. ſlate, we find 
that its action is extremely uncer- 
tain and irregular; ſometimes riſing 
higher than the ſtandard, and ut 


Vepera« 


line of direction will ſtill retain life. 


tor, or give a ſhock to every projecting part; for any part that is out of the 


other 
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er times falling much below it. 
e of this we have in differ- 
ent diſeaſes, and even in the ſame 


liſeaſe, in very ſhort intervals of 


time. A very remarkable one fell 
under my own obſervation, in a 
entleman Who was taken with an 
zpopleQic fit; while he lay inſen- 
| ſible in bed, and covered with 
blankets, I found that his whole 
body would, in an inſtant, become 
extremely cold in every part ; con- 
tinue ſo for ſome time; and, in as 
fort à time, he would become ex- 


tremely hot. While this was go- 


| ing on for ſeveral hours alternately, 
there was no ſenſible alteration in 
his pulſe. | 
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nolency, treated by Dr. Fothergill; 


in one of which the Patient happily 
recovered by perſevering in the RE 
gimen preſcribed by that Gentleman; 
awhile the Patient, in the other, 


unfortunately periſhed by neglecting 
it for the Advice of Friends, From 


an Article, by the Doctor himelf, 
in Medical Obſervations and In- 
quiries, & 4 Society of Phyſicians 


it London, f 


Country tradeſman, a ed 


about thirty, of a ſhort ſta- 
ure, and naturally of a freſh, ſan- 
guine complexion, and very fat, 


applied to me for affiſtance, He 
complained of 1 drowzineſs 
is countenance 


aud inactivity. 
was almoſt livid; and ſuch a de- 
gree of ſomnolency attended him, 


that he could fcarce keep awake 


whilſt he deſcribed his fituation. 
In other reſpects he was well. 
[ adviſed him immediately to 


quit all animal food, to live folely 
on Vegetables, and every thing pre- 


3 4 


Two Caſes of great Fatneſs and Som- 
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pared from them, allowed him a 
glaſs of wine or a little beer occa- 
fionally, bat chiefly to confine him- 
ſelf to water. He purſued the plan 
very ſcrupulouſly, loſt his redun - 


dant fat, grew active as uſual in 


about ſix months. I recommended 


a perſeverance for a' few months 


longer; then to allow himſelf light 


animal food one or twice a week, 


and gradually to fall into his uſual 


way of living. He grew well, and 


5 2 * * if © * 1 * 
1 e ; 


A young unmarried woman, 


about twenty-three years of age, 


of a low ſtature, and very fat, ap- 
plied to me for aſſiſtance in a great 


difficulty of breathing, ſomnolency, 


and incapacity for any exerciſe. It 


was a hardſhip to her to be obliged 


to go up ſtairs, and at laſt to croſs 
the floor of her apartment. 

It ſeemed to me that mere obe- 
ſity was her principal malady - 


indeed ſhe had no other complaint 


but ſuch as apparently might be 


accounted fot from this ſappoſition.* 


She was ordered'to purſue a vege- 
table diet, and in the fummer to 


drink the waters at Scarl h. 
She conformed to theſe Tea, J 


became more agile, leſs ſleepy, 


leſs averſe to exerciſe. She walked 
up the ſteps at Scarborough from 
the ſpaw, a taſk of no little diffi- 


culty to people much leſs encum- 


bered. I urged a continuance of 


the ſame diet: ſhe was difluaded 
from it by her friends, and died of 


fat. in the twenty ſeventh year of 


her age. She left permiſſion witli 


her ſiſter, to be opened, if it was 
defired : the caſe was too ſingular 
to be neglected: all the viſce 


were perfectly ſound, but lardel 


with fat beyond apptehenſion. In 
dividing the external teguments, 


* 
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we cut through 24 inches of fat. 
She died ſuddenly. 40 tio 
Some inſtances of a ſimilar na- 
ture, in which a vegetable diet 
has ſafely contributed to reduce im- 
moderate corpulency, induces me 
to think that a prudent trial in the 
caſe I am treating of (an Angina 
Pectoris) would be adviſeable. Per- 
haps a reaſonable uſe of wine, not a 
generous one, ſhould here be allow- 
ed, leſt the ſtrength ſhould be di- 
miniſhed too much in proportion; 


and if the power _of.. abſorption 


ſhould by this means fail, we may 
probably loſe more ground, by the 
 1acreaſe of the /ero/a colluvies in the 
cavity of the thorax, than what we 
gain by ſubtracting the fat. 
All the means of increaſing the 
thinner ſecretions are evidently 
pointed out as neceſſary, from this 
diſſection; and if to theſe we join 
imall doſes, of chalybeates, or other 
medicines, and an abſtinence from 
animal food, ſo far as the patient's 
health, ſituation, and manner of 
lüfe will admit of it, we are per- 
haps rendering all the reaſonable 
aſliſtance we can, till future diſco- 
veries make us better acquainted 
with the real cauſes of this ſingular 
diſtemper. 5 
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San Adu of 2 dery eck kl ' 
4 Medical Caſe, n che a all. the 
Bones, particularly thoſe of the 
2 T highs and Iiegs, loft their Sclidity; 
„ Mr. Henry Thomſon, Sur 
gen to the London-Hoſpital. | 
1 Medical Obiſertations and ſician to the London-Hoſpatal, was 
-:}nquiries by a Society of Phyſicians 


24 London * 2E 


; maker in Wapping, aged 


« © . | ; | 
thirty-three, five feet ſeven inches 
wn | | 5 

bay 


the next morning, Who, Feng 


thigh ſo much complained of, be 
ee e e found it cent ang magn Norte 
[AMES Stevenſon, a ſhoe- 
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high, enjoyed a good Nate of 
health till about the year 1766 
when he was ſeized with vielen. 
pains in his knees and feet, 2 
was tormented with a head.z4 
which came on at irregular ye. 
riods; theſe pains he ſuppoſed 
be rheumatic, and had recourſe u 
a variety of medicines, and to en. 
pirical aid, without finding any al. 
leviation whatever of his con. 
plaints. In the month of Noyen. 
ber of the ſame year, he injure 
his left ſhoulder by a fall, which 
occaſioned him conſiderable pain, 
and he was unable to move it fy 
ſeveral months afterwards, 

In November 1768, he ſlippel 
down in his ſhop, and fancied he 
had ſprained his right thigh ; this 
injury confined him to his bel 
about a week; and he was after. 
wards unable to walk without the 
ſupport of a perfon's arm and x 
crutch-ftick. On the twenty-firl 
of December following, as he waz 
endeavouring to go up airs to 
bed, ſupported by his wife, he 
ſtruck the toe of his right foot 
upon the edge of the ſtep, and 
inſtantly cried out that his thigh 
was broke. He was put to bed, 
and an apothecary being ſent for 


little attention to the injure 
thigh, attributed the great pain he 
ſuffered. to an increaſe. of his rhev- 
matic complaints, and gave him 
medicines accordingly In this ſiu- 
ation he Be be, upwards of a 
fortnight, when Dr. Dickſon, phy- 


called in. Upon his viewing the | 
than. the other, and therefore ad- 


viſed a ſurgeon to be ſent for. 
1 ſaw. him the following 105 
. 13 C 8 DIY » 1 "7 an 
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nd on examination 1 found a-frac- 
ure of the thigh-bone near its up- 
der extremity. F effected the re- 
ion as well as 1 could, by 
means of very little extenfſon, and 
ad reaſon to ſuppoſe tat the ends 
of the bone were in due cContakt. 
v the limb being of an : equal 
length with the other. It was ſe- 
red in this poſition with” the 
blual apparatus 5 and 1 Was. in 
opes that his pain would now 
Liſe: the event however proved 
diferent; his pains” continued, 
though not ſo violent. This cir- 


to unbind the ſplints; and to re- 
accommodate the bandage, judg- 
ing that either the puckering of 
the bandage, or tightneſs of the 
ſplints, might occaſien in ſome 
meaſure the uneaſineſs which he 
felt, About the end of five weeks 
from the tiine I had replaced the 
thigh-bone, deſirous of knowing 
how far the union was completed, 
[ undid the whole apparatus, and 
requeſted his wife to lift up the 
leg, by plaeing one hand under 
the ham, and the other to embrace 
the leg above the ancle, Whilſt I 
examined the degree of firmneſs 
where the frackure had been, In 
doing this, I was ſurprized to find' 
the thigh-bone yield and fall in, 
about a hand's-breadth above the 
knee, ſimilar to that of a'fraQure, 

excepting that in this caſe, there 
was no ſenſation of grating, as is 
uſual, where the broken bone is of 
a ſolid texture. Upon turning my 


pillow, I became more aſtoniſhed, 
for I found the leg almoſt doubled 
in her hands; a ſimilar ſeparation - 
of the tibia and fibula (the two 
bones of the leg) had taken place 


cumſtance obliged me frequently 


head about to give his wife direc- 
tions to lower the leg upon the 


x 
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about a hand's breadth below the 
tuberoſity, as has been juſt before 
noticed, in che v? Ar the thigh 


bone). Both theſe/ ſeparations. 


were unaccompanied with any re- 
markable figns of additional pain 
to the patient. 

This deplorable ſituation of che 


patient urged me to à particular 


common a calamity. F' could 
however learn nothing ſatisfactory, 
further than concerning the rheu- 
matic complaints before mention- 
ed, which gave me ſome ſuſpicion 
that a venereal virus might poſſi- 
bly have laid the foundation for 
the ſufferings he had undergone. 
I queſtioned him upon this head; 
he acknowledged that he had had 
a venereal complaint between two 


and three years before he married; 


that he never thought himſelf eur- 
ed of it, though he had then been 


married about ſix years; that he 


had ſcerbutie©blotches upon him 


for ſome years, and declared he 


had then a gere! pun ties 


L 


Upon viewing the eruption, 1 


was eonfirmed in my opinion, 
that it was venereal; I therefore 
reſolyed that he ſhould” begin à 
mercurial courſe,” and accordingly 


directed a drachm of the ſtrong 


mercurial ointment to be rubbed in 
every night, under the ham of the 
ſound limb. K 04 

Previous to my dreſſing up the 


miſerable leg and thigh, Lexamin- 


ed the ſeparation (for I could not 


call it fracture) which had been 


produced in the 27lia (the great bone 
of the leg.) The" ſkin being very 
thin, from the emaciated condition 
of the patient, I could perceive by 


the finger a re ular tranſverſe cleft 
in the tibia; there was no appear- 


ance of ecchymaſis (livid ſpots or 
blotches 
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blotches in the ſkin). nor tumefac- in the twenty. four hours, whey ; 
tion, nor did any appear afterwards: arrived to its height. The wound | 
upon tracing; the ſurface of the fi- of. the leg ſuppurated in the wol he w. 
bia with my fingers, below the kindly manner, and healed u liftir 
fiſfure, I found a remarkable ſoft - ſhort time. The ſpitting alleriau imb 
neſs and yielding of the bone down the pain in his limbs, the eng. 


to its lower extremity, ſimilar to tion upon the ſkin gradually gi, # 
a fluid being contained thetein. appeared, and upon the whole, hy 

S0 extraordinary a cireumſtance health ſeemed much amended, deat 
excited: my Curioſity, and I deter- The right leg and thigh, begy | 
mined to explore the nature of ſo to ſhorten, and acquired ſoon : tuar. 


uncommon a feel, by laying it conſiderable degree of deformity, 
open- The following day I made The bandage, ant ſplints were gil. ited 
an ingiſion, about, fe inches in continbed, as being no longer ſa- po! 
length, with a ſcalpel, - through vigeable; and find ing the, left i; ar; 
the ſkin, along the ſpine of the fi. bia become ſoftened. in: the manner 
bia, and turning the knife about an which had bęen obſerved in thy co 
inch acroſs upon the ſurface of the of the right, I lamenteg his fas, 
bone, I made a ſecond inciſion Pa- as judging him paſt all hg e Of te. 
rallet! with the firſt, and then re lief, However, his caſe dig Wii 
moved this inciſed portion clear made known to the Medical , WM 
from the porioſteum (the ſkin cover - ciety, who from time to time alli. 
vg the bone), which was remark= ed ham with money, ſeveral of in 
ably. thin. Finding upon examin-, members viſited and directed the 
ation by my fingers, that the ex- uſe of various things. He drank 
ternal part of the bene Was ex- wert fer a confiderable- time, and 
tremely pliant and yielding, I likewiſe the antiſcorbutic juicez, 
paſſed my knife through it, and re- and for a great while took g decoc- 
moved all that had been denuded tion of the bark with elixir of vi. | 
with the. greateſt eaſe, its texture triol, by the order of, Dr. Dickſon, he 
being only about the ſolidity and who frequently ſaw him: but no- 
thickneſs of the rind of cheeſe.” thing vieh was tried having any If 
This being done, I found aduſky. effect in checking, the-progreſs of 
red, or liver- coloured fleſh, occu- this deplorable. diſeaſe, the poor 
pying the whole internal part of man grew tired of medicines, and 
the bone, devoid of ſenſibility, and calmly expected his diſſolution. 
from which the oſſeous covering From the time of any. firſt at. 
had been removed, without the tendance upon him, to the day of 
leaſt hæmorrhage: in ſhort; it ap- his death, he was never able to be 
peared to me an unorganized maſs, removed out of his bed; be lay 
ſimilar to the fleſh-like fubſtance or upon his back, nor could be ever 
coagulum which may be formed bear to be turned upon his fide. - 
upon a ſtick or feather, by ſtirring The left leg and thigh loſt it 
freſh drawn blood in a baſon. ſtraitneſo, and became defarmed in 
The mercurial unction was con- like manner with the right; and 
tinued every night for the ſpace of in proportion as the eonttadion 
a ſortnight: the ptyaliſm gradually and deformity took place, he gra- 
advanced, and he ſpat about a pins dyally loſt all ſenſe me 
| | | action; 


ion; but when it became neceſ- 
ſary to ſmooth the ſheet under him, 
he was very ſenſible of pain, upon 
lifting up and laying down the 
imbs. : 3 5 
His appetite remained good the 
hole time of his confinement, 
ill within three weeks of his 
geath: he was ſometimes coſtive, 
and had recourſe to a laxative elec- 
tary at theſe times: his urine for 
he firſt two years generally depo- 
ted a whitiſh ſediment, which 
pon evaporation became like mor- 


mall jagged ſtones ſome time after 
complaint in his Joins, 25 
He was at laſt ſeized with a 
jentery, which put an end to a 
iiſerable exiſtence, on the 18th of 
February 1775, after a confine- 
ent to his bed of above fix years: 
Dr. Hunter did me. the favour 


pf afiſting in the examination of 


he body. Upon opening the 25 


ax (cheſt), we found the ribs and 

72:41, (the breaſt bone), had loſt 

ll their ſolidity, being eaſily cut 
rough with a common ſcalpel ; 
he cartilages of the ribs were un- 
ltered ; the contents of the zhorax 
nd abdomen (belly) appeared in a 
healthy ſtate, and were no other- 
iſe affected than by ſituation, ow- 
ng to the deformity of what ori- 
zinally formed the bony ſupports 


as deſtitute of bile, greatly con- 
Rated, and contained a eonſider- 
dle number of very ſmall, black, 
pred ſtones, reſembling coal-duft.: 


late of every bone in the body ; 
be reſult was, that we could eaſily 


Vor. XIX. 1776. 


ar; and he voided three or four 


tf the hora, the /pine, and pelvis 
lips). The gall-bladder however 


e next proceeded to examine the. 


dais the knife through thoſe of the 
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cranium (skull), fternum, ribs, ver- 
tebræ (joints of the back bone), 
pelvis, and all the cylindrical bones 
which formed the extremities ; and 
the phalanges of the fingers were 
even ſo. much altered; that they 
were capable of being ſlit through 
longitudinally, All "theſe origi- 
nally bony parts conſiſted of a 
mere cortical or outſide offeous 
covering, of the thickneſs of rind 
of cheeſe, and of an infide fleſh- 
coloured maſs. The cartilaginous 
coverings of the epiphy/es of the 
bones of the extremities appeared 
to have loſt much of their ori- 
ginal thickneſs :. in many parts 
of the epiphy/es it appeared as if 
this cartilaginous covering was in 
a manner, annihilated, whilſt in 
other .parts 1t appeared prominent 
and full of bumps. The epiphy/es 


were equally compreflible and 


ſpringy to the touch as the dia- 
phyſes of the ſame bones; and 
though there was an: apparent di- 
minution of cartilaginous covering, 
yet it by no means appeared to be 
abraded, ſince what remained pre- 
ſerved its pearly colour and ſmooth 
poliſh ; and it is remarkable, that 
though the joints of the lower ex- 
tremities, in particular, had been 
deſtitute of motion above ſix years, 
the ſinovia was perfectly good, and 
in 4 quantity. Del 10 


have only to add, that the 
muſeular parts in general, but more 
particularly of the lower extremi- 


ties, were exceedingly pale, hav- 


ing loſt" the appearance of fleſn; 
and it would ſcarcely have been 
poſſible to have traced them by 


diſſection, from their contortion 


and adheſion to each other. 


« 98 
eme Account of a new Species of 
Mortification lately obere by 
Percival Pott, Ei; F. R. S. and 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's- 
HFHoſpital; and the happy Diſco- 
Very of the extraordinary Efficacy 
of Opium in the Cure of it, made 
| by the ſaid Gentleman, after, the 
Bark had failed. From a new 
Mort of his lately publiſhed, en- 
titled, Chirurgical Obſervations 
relative to the Cataract, Rup- 
tures, Mortifications of the Toes 
and Feet, &c. 49 5 


R. Pott deſcribes the above 
| diforder, as making its 
firſt appearance on the infide, or at 


the extremity of one of the ſmaller 
toes, by. a ſmall, black, or bluiſh 
Fpot : from this ſpot the cuticle is 
always found to be detached, and 
the ſkin under it to be of a dark 
red colour. Its progreſs in ſome- 
is flow; in others rapid, and hor- 
ridly painful: it generally begins 
on the inſide of each ſmall toe, be- 
fore it is viſible either on its under 
or upper part; and When it makes 
its attack on the foot, the upper 
part of it firſt ſhews its diſtempered 
ſtate, by tumefaction, change of 
colour, and - ſometimes by veſica- 
tion; but wherever it is, one of 
the firſt marks of it is a ſeparation 
or detachment of the cuticle. 
The common method of treat- 
ing this diſtemper is, by ſpirituous 
fomentations, cataplaſms actually 
and potentially warm, by dreſſings 
of the digeſtive kind, as they are 
called, animated with warm pun- 
gent oils and balſams, &c. and in- 
ternally by the Peruvian bark.“ 
This method, Mr. Pott ſays, he 
has ſeldom or never known to ſuc- 


ceed, He has tried the bark, he. 


ſays, as fully and fairly, and as 
— 
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variouſly as any man has or em; 
but in the ſpecies of mortification 
above deſcribed, he cannot aſcribe 
to it a merit which it does not de. 
_ ſerve. | 


labouring under this complaint, 
who could not be prevailed on to 


tation, poultice, and the uſual dreſ. 


Which not having the deſired ef. 
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He proceeds, after deſcribin 
the various ways in which he ha; 
uſed the bark, to relate the case 
which led to the diſcovery of the 
virtues of opium in the ollowing 
words: Pet ; 

Some time ago I had a patient 


— 


2 dont 


take the bark in any form what. 
ever, I made uſe of every argu · 
ment, but to no purpoſe : fomen- 


hip £ -@ rw 


ſings, were applied in the uſual 
manner; the diſeaſe advanced 
ſome days more, ſome days leſs, 
and, at the end of a fortnight, the 
{mall toes were all completely mor. 
tified, the great one became 
blackiſh, the foot much ſwolen, 
altered in colour, and the diſeaſe 
ſeeming to advance with ſuch haſty 
ſtrides, that I ſappoſed a very few 
days would determine the event, 
The pain in the foot and ancle was 
fo great, and ſo continual, as to- 
tally to deprive the patient of 
ſleep. On this account, and merely | 
to procure ſome remiſſion, I gave | 
two grains of opium at night, 


Sv A%> awd © 


. n — „ _ 3. . 


fect, I repeated it in the morning: 
Finding, during the following day, 
ſome advantage, I repeated the 
ſame doſe night and morning, for 
three days; at the end of which } 
time the patient became quite eaſy, 
and the appearances on the foot 
and anele were viſibly more fu. 
vourable. Boebenwged by this, I 
increaſed the quantity of the we. 


dicine, giving ene rain every } 
three or four hours, in g care o 
5 Woatch 
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watch its narcotic effect, and to 
keep the belly empty by glyſters. 


jn nine days from the firſt admini- 


{ration of the opium, all the tume- 
faction of the foot and ancle totally 
ſubſided, the ſkin recovered its na- 
tural colour, and all the mortified 
parts plainly began to ſeparate ; in 


another week they were all looſe _ 


and caſting off, the matter was 
good, and the incarnation florid, 

„ Nuring the whole, of this 
time, I continued the uſe of the 
opium, varying its quantity, as 
circumſtances required, but never 


gave leſs than three or four grains 


in twenty-four hours. WH 

« When the ſlaughs were all 
caſt of, the bones ſeparated, and 
I had only a clean fore. to dreſs 
and heal, I gradually left off the 
medicine - 


] am very willing to acknow- 


ledge, that however well pleaſed 1 
might be with the event of this 
| caſe, yet I really regarded it as ac- 
cidental ; ſo much ſo, that having 
very ſoon after another opportu- 
nity, I did not care to truſt to 
opium alone, but joined the bark 
with it, The event was equally 
| fortunate. But although I had 
joined the cortex with the extrac- 


tum thebaicum, and did therefore 


attribute the fuccefs to their united 
powers, yet the effect was ſo very 
unlike to what F had ever ſeen from 
the bark without opium, that I 


could not avoid ſerioafly and often 


reſfecting on it, and determining 
do ale it by itfelf, whenever ano- 
ther opportunity ſhould offer. 1 
did fo, and ſucceeded in the ſame 
happy manner, though under the 
very difagreeable circumſtances of 


leventy years of age, a broken, di- of 


ſtempered conſtitution, and the dif- 


eaſe making A hafty progrefs.” 
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An Actinnt of Jome Experiments tried 


on the Urine of a Man about 
thirty-three, labouring under à 
confirmed Diabetes, abith the very 
extraordinary Reſult thereof; by 
Matthew Dobſon, %; M. D. 
of Liverpool. From Medical 
Obſervations and Inquiries, by 
: Society of Phyſicians in Lon- 
on, £3: 


ExyretrimenTt I. 


OME of this patient's urine, 


IJ which was quite tran{parent, 
and of a very pale ſtraw colour, 


ſweet, and not the leaſt urinous to 
the taſte, was ſet by in an open 


veſſel to obſerve its ſpontaneous 


changes, This was in the month 


of November, when Fahrenheit's 


thermometer ſtood about 52 during 
the warmeſt part of the day. 


In 24 hours, a ſeparation began 


to take place; ſome Woolly clouds 
appeared, which gradually ſubſid - 


ing, covered the bottom of the 


veſſel with a looſe white precipi- 


tate, At the ſame time, air bub- 


bles were. detached, which carried 
ſmall portions of the woolly clouds 
to the ſurface, where they remained 
ſuſpended. This inteſtine motion 
continued for ſeveral days, and 


raduced a thin head on the fur- 
ace of the urine, much reſembling 


that which is formed en the ſux- 
face of fermenting liquors. On 


ſhaking the veſſel, the inteſtine 5 
motion was increaſed, and a vinous 


ſmell was eaſily diſtinguiſhed. Soon 
after this, the fluid became ſouriſh ; 
and the reſolution going on, the 
next change was to the keen ſmell 
"vinegar. The further and laſt 


change was ta the putrid and of- 
fenfive, 3 | 
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Exyzrxinent II. 


Eight ounces of blood taken 
from the arm of this patient, ex- 
hibited, after ſtanding a proper 
time, the following appearances. 
The craſſamentum had a {light buff, 


a due degree of firmneſs, and was 


in the uſual proportion to the ſerum. 

The /erum was opaque, and much 

reſembled common cheeſe whey ; 

it was ſweetiſn, but I thought not 
fo ſweet as the urine. 


ExXPBRIMENT III. 
The urine of this patient, ex- 


poſed to a boiling heat, ſuffered 


no degree of coagulation. 


ExPERIMENT IV. 


Neither was it coagulated, on 


being mixed with the mineral 
 _ Exyxnrrment V. 
Two quarts of this urine were, 
by a gentle heat, evaporated to 
dryneſs, under the inſpection of 


Mr. Poole, apothecary to the hoſ- 
pital, and Mr. Walthal, one of 


the houſe apprentices. There re- 
mained, after the evaporation, a 
white cake which weighed Ziv. Zij. 


and Bij. This cake was granulated, 


and broke eafily between the 
fingers ; it {melled ſweet like 
brown ſugar, neither could it, by 
the taſte, be diſtinguiſhed from ſu- 
gar, except that the ſweetneſs left 
a ſlight ſenſe of coolneſs on the 
palate. It had no ſaltneſs, nor 
was there any efferveſence, on the 
addition of the acid elixir of vi- 
triol; but on the addition of a 
more concentrated vitriolic acid, 
an efferveſcence enſued, and ſome 
fumes aroſe which lad the pungent 
imell of the marine acid, 

es as | 
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ExPTERIMENIT VI. 
The ſame experiment was je. 
peated after the patient was ſo far 
recovered as to paſs only 14 pints 
of urine in the 24 hours, to have 
a moiſt and ſoft ſkin, and to have 
gained fleſh and ſtrength. There 


was now a ſtrong urinous ſmell 


during the evaporation, and the 


reſiduum could not be procured in 
a ſolid form, but was blackiſh, 
and much reſembled very thick 
treacle. | | 


6 


Singular Inftances, among ft mam 
others which might be brought 
from the fame Work, of a revived, 


or newly diſcovered Property in | 


Carrots, grated and reduced with 
Water into the Form of a Poultice, 
as firſt recommended by Mr. Soult. 
zer, to ſubdue, very ſpeedily, the 


intolerable Stench, and abate the 
great Pain, attending cancerou: | 


ulcers ; and of Wort, or the In: | 


fusion of Malt, by correcting the 
Habit, effefually to cure, in Tine, 


Complaints ; by Mr, Henry Gib- 
ſon, Surgeon at Newcaſtle upon 
Tyne. 
ations and Inquiries, &c. 


' A NN. Sandham, a woman | 


about twenty. years of age, 


was admitted a patient of the In- 


firmary, the 19th of January 1768. 


She had been afflicted, during two | 


or three years, with a large pha- 


denic ulcer on the foot, extend- | 
ing over the Whole of the upper 


part of the metatar/us, and about 
two-thirds of the tar/us ; the edges 


of the ulcer hard and inflamed; | 
the whole foot. ſwelled, and the in- 
flammation of the integuments 


reaching 


the ſaid nauſeous and deſperate. 


From Medical Obſerv- | 


—— — e — wy; 6 — £5 


— — — 


reaching halfway up the leg; the 
fore very foul, with a gangrenous 


ſmell as is not to be expreſſed. _ 

This miſerable creature, weary 
of her life, came with an intention 
to have her limb taken off, She 
had been my patient five years be- 
fore, for a mortificatiou of all the 
toes of the ſame foot, which, with 
much difficulty, after their ſeparat- 
ing, had been healed ; ſo that, 
having ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, that 


from an offification of the arteries, 
my brethren of the Infirmary, as 


were averſe to amputation, though 
much ſolicited to it by the miſer- 
able creature herſelf ; her blood 
alſo appeared to be in a putrid 
diſſolved ſtate ; her breath very 
ſetid, and her whole look cada- 
verous. Having experienced in a 
late caſe, the excellency of the 


nauſeous ſmell of an ulcerated can- 
cer, I ordered it to be applied 
ere, with an intention principally 
to get the better of that diſagreeable 
ſymptom, which, in this caſe, was 
to the greateſt degree that the reſt 
of the ſurgeons or myſelf had ever 
known ; and as ſhe had formerly, 
while her toes were ſphacelated, 
taken vaſt quantities of the cortex 
and wine, yet had mended very 
lowly, ſhe was ordered to drink 


pints, of the infuſion of malt, 
(according to Dr. Macbride) daily; 
and that the bad ſmell might not 
injurious to any of the other 
patients, ſhe was ordered into the 
lazaretto, The very next day, the 
poultice had entirely ſuppreſſed the 
ench; and moreover had ſubſti- 
med its own ſweet ſmell; the 
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aſpect, attended with ſuch a fœtid 


the toes had formerly ſphacelated 


well as myſelf, on conſultation, 


carrot poultice, in removing the 


at pleaſure, from a quart to three 


iy © 


pain was conſiderably aſſuaged ; 
the inflammation and ſwelling. di- 
miniſhed ; ſhe was able to move 


her ancle, and moſt thankfully ex- 
preſſed, that ſhe had had a better 


night than for a year and a half 


before! In ſhort, from this time, 
the ichorous diſcharge changed for 


the better every day in colour, con- 
ſiſtence, and quantity, and in lit- 
tle more than a week, became v 
laudable; the hard inflamed lips 
ſoftened; the ſurface of the ulcer 
put on a healing appearance; the 
patient's conſtitution manifeſtly 
mended, and ſhe was diſcharged 
cured the 12th of May following; 
in which time ſhe had taken no 
other medicine than the malt in- 
fuſion, nor had any other topical 
application beſides the carrot poul- 
tice, except when the ſore was con- 
tracted to the ſize of a ſhilling; 
then edgings of cerat. alb. were 
uſed along with it, becauſe, when 
the diſcharge was become ſmall, I 
thought the dryneſs of the poultice 


brought off with it ſome of the 


new cicatriſed ſkin, In fact, this 
application agreed ſo well with 
this ulcer, that what was meant at 
firſt only to remove the bad ſmell, 
anſwered fully every curative inten- 
tion; I mean as a topic: and [ 
have great reaſon to believe, that 
had we been able to have procured 
carrots in perfection during the 
months of February and March, 
this cure would have been per- 


formed in much leſs time; for it 


was very obſervable, that when 
none but the old full- grown car- 
rots could be bought, which were 
become leſs e by keeping, 
or the young ſpring ones with their 
Juices leſs exalted, that the cure 
advanced more ſlowly ; and poſſi- 
bly that might be the cauſe why we 
H z made 
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made no progreſs the lat two 
months in the caſe of the other 
ulcer, after ſuch promiſing appear 
ane | | 
Upon the whole, I dare not pre- 
tend, to aſſert, that a cataplaſm of 
carrots will cure an ulcerated can- 
cer; but I dare advance, that it 
will ſubdue the tolerable flench, 
frequently attending foul, gangre- 
nous cancerous ulcers, which has 
heretofore been no inconſiderable 
deſideratum in ſurgery, both in re- 


ſpect to the patients themſelves, 


and to the people who are about 
e . 

Mr. Lambert, Mr. Keenlyſide, 
Mr. Stodart, my worthy friends 
and colleagues at the Infirmary, 
were very attentive to the progreſs 
of this cure, and will bear teſti- 
mony to what I have related con- 
cerning it. To conclude, it ap- 
pears from this hiſtory, that the 
tubduing and conquering the bad 
ſmell, and abating the pain, were 
due to the carrot poultice ; but that 
che correcting the patient's bad ha- 
bit, may be attributed to the malt 


 #/ufion ; and indeed, it ſeemed to 


agree wonderfully well with her; 
it kept her in a gentle laxative 
Rate, uſually procuring her daily 
two ſtools. She was obſtructed be- 
fore ſhe was admitted, and in the 
courſe of her recovery, ſne became 
regular. In fine, ſhe improved in 

health every day from her being 
put upon this courſe, though, when 
my patient before, ſhe was more 
months in recovering under a 
courſe of the cortex, &c. than weeks 
at this time. | 


I have, in the courſe of this 


| E had three or four other ſcor- 

utic patients, with foul ulcers of 
long ſtanding, under this courſe of 
malt infuſion, with all of whom it 
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agreed very well; it generaſi, 
kept them in a . ane 
ſtate, and apparently did them fer. 
vice; but no one ſo clearly receized 
benefit from it as theſubjet of the 
laſt related caſe ; and I make no 
doubt, but in long voyages at {ea 
where recent vegetables cannot he 
had, that it will prove a noble ſy. 
ſtitute, and fully anſwer the inter. 
tion of the benevolent, humane, 


iy 


original propoſer of it. 


reading the memoir, the author's | 


— 


Phyſical Obſervations on the ſurprix. 
ing Efficacy of Salt in feeding, 
fattening, and multiplying Cattle; 
and of courſe improving Land for 
every other Purpoſe. — By a Cen. 
tleman who ſubſcribes binſelf 


V , , 


N looking over the firſt volume 
1 of the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, [ 
met with a paper entitled, Phy- 
ſical Obſervations on the Effeds of 
Salt in fattening Cattle,” The 
title excited my curioſity ; and, on 


reaſoning appeared to me not only 
plauſible, but convincing. His} 
views are certainly enlarged, and | 
directed to objects of the molt im- 
portant kind, viz. the improve. 
ment of land, and the increaſe of 
cattle. He lays it down as an 
axiom, or ſelf-evident truth, that, 
by increaſing cattle, land may be 
improved; and, by improving 
land, cattle may be multiphed. 
The farmer, he oy who has 4 | 
more than ordinary ftock of work | 
ing cattle, reaps a double advan- | 
tage: one, by having his work 
done in ſeaſon ; the other, by en 
riching a greater proportion 10 
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land by means of their additional 
manure ; the only difficulty is, how 
to maintain an increaſed number 
without increaſing the expence. 
This, he aſſerts, may be done by 
the uſe of (alt; and advances the 
three following propoſitions :; 

1. That ſalt, given with the 


riſhment of that food. 
2. That, in proportion to the 
quantity of {alt eaten by cattle, the 
effects of that augmentation wal 
be perceivable. fe 
3. That no ill conſequence will 
follow from exceſs of ſalt eaten by 
cattle, even though it ſhould be 
given them without ſtint, 


to ſupport by unqueſtionable facts. 

In the juriſdiction of Arles, in 
the county of Provence, there 1s, 
he ſays, a diſtrict called the Crau, 
extending in length about fix 
| Jeagues, and in breadth about 
three, the whole ſurface of which 
is covered with ſmall rough ſtones, 
and not a tree or buſh is to be ſeen 


and there on the borders ; yet on 


the free uſe of ſalt, more numerous 
locks of ſheep are bred and reared, 
than upon any other common of 
equal extent throughout the whole 
kingdom; and, what is no leſs re- 
markable, the ſheep are healthier, 
and hardier, and endure the ſeve- 
rity of the winter with leſs loſs, 
though they have fewer ſheep-cots 


| ted on more copious paſtures, . and 

that have, beſides, the adyantage 
of more convenient ſhelter, Add 
to this, that the wool of the flocks 
bred and brought up in the Crau, 
15 not only the fineſt in the whole 
county, but bears the higheſt price 


food of cattle, augments the nou- 


Theſe propoſitions he endeavours - 


in the whole diſtrict, except here 


this ſpot, ſo ſeemingly fterile, by 


for covering, than thoſe hred and 


half none, By 
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of any in France. From hence 
he concludes, that it is to the un- 
limited uſe of ſalt, that theſe ſur- 
prizing effects are to be afcribed ; 
for it frequently happens that the 
Crau is ſo burnt up in the ſummer, 
that the poor animals are forced to 
turn up the very ſtones to come at 
the few blades of graſs that grow 
round them: and yet none periſh 
for want of food. Let every ex- 


_ cellence, therefore, that can rea- 


ſonably be ſuppoſed inherent in the 
herbage, be allowed to it, yet the 
quantity of it is ſo ſmall, that, 
without the abundant uſe of ſalt, 


a fourth part of the ſheep kept in 
the Crau, could not ſubſiſt in it. 


But, as a ſtill farther demonſtra- 
tion, that this aſtoniſhing effect is 
ſolely to be attributed to ſalt, we 
have, ſays the writer, in Langue- 
doc, on the borders of the Rhone, 


a ſpot of the ſame kind of ſtony 


land, in every reſpect ſimilar to 
that of the Crau; yet, for want of 
the free uſe of ſalt, that of Lan- 
guedoc does not maintain a tenth 
part of the number of ſheep that 
are brought up in the Crau, though 
in other reſpects it is no ways infe. 
rior, the wines and other fruits 
ems on the borders of both 
being, in their goodneſs and other 
eſſential qualities, equal. Im. 

Having proved his firſt propoſi- 
tion incontrovertibly, he proceeds, 
in proof of the ſecond, to recom- 
mend an eaſy experiment, which it 
is in every farmer's power to make; 
and that is, to give to one half of 
his cattle ſalt, and to the other 
By this ſimple trial, 
he ſays, in leſs than a month, the 
difference will be diſcernible. The 
cattle to whom the ſalt is given 
will ſhew it in their looks, in the 
ſleekneſs of their coats, in their 

H 4 : 1 growth, 2 
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growth, and in their ſtrength and 
-fitneſs for labour. He adds, that 
with little more than half their 
uſual food all theſe effects will 
be produced. . 
To eſtabliſh his third propoſi- 
tion, he appeals to the practice 
about Arles, where the cattle have 
as much ſalt as they will eat, and 
none are ſo healthy, or thrive ſo 
faſt, as thoſe that eat the moſt of 
It. . | 
From theſe obſervations, there 
cannot remain a doubt of the good 
effects of ſalt in the feeding and. 
fattening of cattle; but it is much 
to be regretted, that the writer is 
totally ſilent with reſpect to the 
method of giving the ſalt to the 
labouring cattle. 
informed his readers, that in 8 
days his flock of 4oo ſheep eat 
15 lb. of ſalt, being one pound to 
every ſcore; and it ſhould ſeem by 
his manner of expreſſing himſelf, 
that he gave them the whole quan- 
tity in one day, as he cautions the 
farmer againſt ſuffering his ſheep 
to drink on the day the ſalt is ad- 
miniſtered, apprizing him at the 
ſame time how much it ſharpens 
their appetite; and that he had 
ſeen them not only browſe upon 
ſtubbs after eating the ſalt, but even 
gnaw pieces of wood of a ſurpriſing 
bigneſs, | 


As the ſubject of the above Me- 


moir appeared to me of importance, 
J have only to requeſt of you, Mr. 
Urban, the immediate inſertion of 
the few hints which are here ex- 
trated from it; as, during the 
preſent ſcarcity of hay, it may be 
intereſting to many ; and as it has, 
in its conſequences, a tendency to 


| lower the price of proviſions, it is 


to be hoped, that a diſcovery that 
promiſes ſo much benefit to the 


| 1 T cannot but be extremely pleaſ. 


tween the productions of human 


He has, indeed, 
pared with the wonderful accurzcy 


moſt delicate cambrick, when com. 


ing,“ ſays Dr. Johnſon, in his 
„ cockles, and ſhells of ſundry co- 
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Public, will not wholly be che glaf 
ooked. 4 ls in £ 
Surry, Dec. I7. W. W. and 


Gent. Mag. for Dec. 1776.] 


— 
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The higheſt Exertions of Human 44 

in Moſaic Work, compared with 
the Moſaic Work of the Wingo 
a Butterfly, SON 


ing to a devout mind, to con. 
template the extreme difference he. 


art, and thoſe of the God of nz. 
ture, when obſerved with exad. 


neſs, in point of elegance and th 
truth of workmanſhip, The dil. art 
guſting irregularity that appears in th 
the fineſt needle, when examined | we 


by a microſcope, has been com- 


of the ſting of a bee or a waſp; 
and the unequal contexture of the 


pared with ſome natural produc- 
tions, has been obſerved, and de- 
voutly acknowledged ; but I do 
not recollect that I have any where 
ſeen a compariſon inſtituted, be- 
tween the ſubjects I am now pro- 
poſing to conſideration, which et 
well deſerves our notice; and may 
perhaps be as amuſing as any of 
hem. 25 be, 

Few are totally unacquainted 
with what is meant by Moſaic 
work. (It is a kind of Paint 


dictionary, ** in - ſmall pebbles, | 


« Jours.” This is not the molt 
happy of his deſcriptions; man) 
other materials are uſed, and ſome 
more frequently than thoſe he has 
mentioned, particularly pieces of 
marble, of burnt clay, and of 
| glass, 


In truth, Moſaic work means 
yu; the forming flouriſhes 


and figures with /mall bodies of dif- 


rent colours. 


Beautiful pavements of antient 


Moſaic, are ſometimes found in 
our country, the remains of old 
Roman magnificence in this iſland. 
The Antiquarian ſociety has pu- 
bliſhed plates of ſeveral; as the 
Rejal ſociety, before them, gave 


an account of others, in ſome of 


their firſt volumes. | 1 
The diameter of the ſquare teſ- 
ſells * of a pavement in Sex, 
we are told by Dr. Tabor, was 
about 45 of an inch. I ſuppoſe 
the diagonal was intended, ſince we 
are informed immediately after, 
that the longeſt ſide of theſe that 
were oblong at the head, little ex- 
ceeded J an inch +. If the diagonal 
of the ſquare Teſſellæ was meant, 


then the /ides of the ſquare muſt be 


in courſe, about 3; of an inch; 
and if i of an inch, then 100 
teſſellæ would cover nine ſquare 


inches, and conſequently eleven 


teſſelle would nearly cover one 


inch ſquare, x0 

But the moderns have greatly im- 
proved the art of making Moſaic 
work. They form pictures, it 
ſeems, for altar-pieces moſt amaz- 
ingly fine, I do not know any 
author that has deſcribed this ſort 
of work more minutely, or as car- 
ried to an higher degree of per- 
fection than Keyſler. The ſub- 
ftance of what that celebrated 


traveller has ſaid, is as follows: 


That the materials uſed by the 
** moderns in theſe works are {mall 


* This word means the little 
work is compoſed. 
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Pieces of glaſs, of all the dif- 
terent ſhades of every tint or 


colour, like thoſe of the fine 
Engliſh worſted uſed in needle- 
work. The glaſs is firſt caſt 


* into thin cakes, which are after- 


wards cut into long pieces of 
different thickneſſes. Many of 
the pieces uſed in roofs, or cie- 
lings, which are conſequently 
only ſeen at a great diſtance, 
appear to be a finger's breadth, 
but the more elegant pieces con- 
ſiſt of glaſs pins (if that term 
might be made uſe of) nat 
thicker than a common ſew- 
ing needle, ſo that a portrait of 
four feet ſquare ſhall take up 


« t2vo millions of ſuch pins.“ 
Hie goes on to inform us, that 


theſe pins are ſo cloſely joined 
together, being ſixed in a ſort 
of paſte which he deſcribes, 
that after the piece is poliſhed, 
(which is done in the ſame man- 
ner as looking-olaſſes) it can 
hardly be diſcerned to be an ar- 
rangement of an infinite number 
of particles of glaſs, but rather 
looks like a picture painted with 
the fineſt colours, with cryſtal 
placed before it. That it 
may be eaſily ſeen how much 
this curious art has been im- 
proved during the two laſt cen- 
turies, by comparing ſome of 


the old cupolas of the chapels 


in St. Peter's church , with the 
other pieces lately erected there. 
The ſtuds in the old works are 
made of clay burnt, and the 
ſurface only tinctured with va- 
rious colours; but that they 


pieces of ſtone, brick, &c. of which Moſaic 


7 Phil. Tranſ. Abrid. Vol. 5. part 2» ch, 2. art, 22, | | 


| At Rome. 
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4 were to be gradually removed, 


4 and their places ſupplied by the 


more elegant performances of 
e the moderns.“ 


Keyſler adds, „that a piece of 
« 8 ſquare feet, if performed 
«© with tolerable care and delica- 
% cy, would employ eight artiſts 


the ſpace of two years.“ Con- 
ſequently it will take an artiſt a 


twelvemonth, to make five ſquare 


feet of this curious kind of Mo- 


_ faic. | | 


Such is the ſubſtence of Keyſler's 


account; let us now compare this 


very great improvement, and theſe 


high exertions of human genius 
and induſtry, with the dine Mo- 
faic of the wing of a butterfly. 
took a piece of paper, and cut 
a quarter of an inch ſquare out of 
it, as exactly as I could, I after- 
wards faſtened this ſmall ſquare, 


with paſte, to one of the wings of 
a common peacock * butterfly. I then 


cut out a portion of the wing (it 
was one of the upper ones) as near 
as could be a quarter of an inch 
ſquare, by cutting cloſe to the 


edge of the paper to which it was 


faſtened. I told in this, by the 
help of the third magnifier of an 
opaque microicope, 70 rows of 
fcales, and toout go icales in a 


row. I found, conlequently, that 
there were 6300 ſcales on one ſide 


of this ſmall portion of the crea- 
ture's wing: for 70 x go = 6300. 
To be more ſure, I afterwards took 
2 piece of paper of a conſiderable 
fize, on which I drew lines, nearly 
dividing it into ſmall ſquares, and 


applying the piece of the wing, 


thus faſleued to the firſt mentioned 


ſmall paper ſquare, to the large 


* 8, cal!ed from its having an eye, in each of its wings, a good deal te- 
ſembling thoic in tae tail of a peacock. The inſect is extremely common. 


remained after rubbing it prety 


_ fide of the wing of this kind of 


ture contains 16 ſquare feet, and 
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paper divided by thoſe li 

firſt gently, and afterwards 2 
forcibly, I told the ſcales, wa] 
found ſticking to the large | 
from time to time, which ] could 
pretty eaſily do by the help of 1 
ſmall eye-glaſs, as they were di. 
vided into ſmall parcels by de 
lines I had drawn. Upon repeat. 
ing this operation 6 or 7 time, | 
found the ſcales, that were detached 
from the piece of wing to be aboy 
5752 in number, which added tg 
thoſe that were left, (for ſever; 


hard,) which I found to be 54, x 
leaſt, make 6296, and comes vey 
near the number found by telling 
the rows and the ſcales in each 
row, and . multiplying them toge. 
ther, | | 

If now we multiply 6296 by 16, the 
number of ſmall ſquares contained 
in an inch ſquare, of the ſize of 
this piece of the wing, the pro- 
duct will be found to be 100746, 
which will be the number of ſcales 
placed on a ſquare inch of one 


butterfly. | 

But in the curious Moſaic pie. 
tures which Key ſler deſcribes, there 
were but about 870 pins in an inch 
ſquare. For he ſays a piddure 
Four feet ſquare auill take up tru 
millions f pins. Now ſuch a pie. 


there being 144 ſquare inches in 
ſquare foot, ſuch a picture contains 
2304 ſquare inches. If therelors 
we divide two millions (the num- 
ber of/pins in ſuch a picture) b) 
2304, the number of ſquare inches 
in it, the quotient will be the 
number of pins in a ſquare inch: 


pol 
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now 2.9.5 — $68 and ſome- 


04 
thing more : if therefore we ſet 


the number of glaſs pins at 870, 


number in the whole picture 
2.004.480, which is 4480 more 
than Keyſler ſuppoſed would be 


aſed in ſuch a picture; but, if a 


few more ſhould be wanted, 4480 
muſt be thought ſufficient, 
The coar/eneſs of ſuch a picture, 
compared with the Moſaic of the 
wing of this inſect, is in the pro- 
| portion of 115 at leaſt to one. 


hat is, ſuch a picture is 115 
times coarſer than this natural Mo- 


ſaic. In truth, almoſt 116 times: 
for 100.736, the number of ſcales 


in a ſquare inch, divided by 870, 


the ſuppoſed number of glaſs pins, 
gives 115 with a large remainder, 
An admired picture then of 
this kind, compared with this 
butterfly's wing, is proportionably 
much coarſer, than a teſſellated pa- 


vement, compoſed of pebbles, 


ſmall bricks, or pieces of marble, 
: of an inch ſquare at the top, is 
coarſer than ſuch a modern picture, 
one of the higheſt productions of 
human induſtry and genius: for 
there being, as I obſerved at the 
beginning of this account, 100 
\ ſuch tefſelle in g ſquare inches, 
25.600 teſſellæ would be required 


to cover the .2304 ſquare inches 


of a picture four feet ſquare, But 
ſach a pavement would not be 79 
times coarſer than ſuch a picture =, 
whereas the picture is above 115 
times coarſer than the Moſaic of 
the animal. ws ee 


por is equal but to 


— — 


in a ſquare inch, it will make the 


78 


* 
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This, however, is by no means 
placing the matter in ſo ſtrong a 
point of light as it deſerves. The 
wings of a butterfly, when it firſt 
hi, s out of the integument of 
its Aurelia + ſtate, are much {mal- 
ler than afterward. It is true, the 
wings expand themſelves, and even. 
come to their full growth in a few 
minutes; but, if they are watched 
with care, they will be found to 
be very ſmall at firſt, yet all the 
tefſellz are then placed in them. 


| Nay, they may be. diſcerned, in 


ſome butterflies, through the ſuf- 
ficiently tranſparent integument, 
to be placed in due order ſome 
days before their quitting the Au- 
relia ſtate ; and conſequently, they 
may be examined then with the 
greateſt eaſe, by opening the caſe 
in which they are incloſed, and 
taking them out of it. This will 
ſhew that they poſſeſs a much 
greater ſuperiority ſtill, in point 
of fineneſ5 . of workmanſhip, to the 
moſt celebrated Moſaic pictures. 
To make this examination in 
the ſureſt and eaſieſt manner, Ipur- 
ſued the following method. By 
means of paſte, I faſtened a piece 
of catgut, extended as evenly as I 
could, to a card, in which I had 


cut an hole, near 2+ inches long 


and about 1+ wide. This catgut, 
I found, had i792 meſhes in a 
ſquare inch, having 56 meſhes in 
the length of an inch one way, 


and 32 the other f. Upon mea- 


ſuring an upper and an under wing 
of this peacock butterfly, which 


was pretty large, by the meſhes 


of this catgut, as carefully as I 


7680 
25600 5 


| 8. | | 3 | 
} The Aurelia ſtate means the middle tate between the creature's being a 


caterpillar and a butterfly. 
4 For 56x 32 1792—f 


well 
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well could, I found the ſurface of 
one fide of the two wings, equal 
to 2396 meſhes, conſequently thoſe 
of both ſides were equal to 4792, 
and the ſurfaces of all four wings 
(meaſured on both ſides) were equal 
to 9584 meſhes, equal to ſome- 
what more than five ſquare inches 
and one third. Conſequently, 
there were on the four wings of 
this butterfly alone above 537.258 
ſcales, ſuppoſing the ſcales of all 
the wings, and on both the ſides, 
were, one with another, equal in 
bigneſs to thoſe I told. = 

Applying the /ame meaſuring in- 
| firument to the upper and under 
wings of a butterfly of this ſpe- 
cies, taken prematurely out of its 
Aurelia ftate, but with its teſſellæ 
placed in due order, I found they 
took up no more than 259 meſhes, 
this number multiplied by 4 gives 
the meaſure of both the ſurfaces of 
the four wings, that is to ſay 1036 


The following ſhort table will exhibit the differences between the 
ſeveral particulars I have been mentioning, at one view, 


The Suſſex pavement, | 
A modern Roman picture, 


Ditto in its Aurelia ſtate, 


And, however dazzling a Ro- 
man Moſaic picture may be to the 
naked eye, I doubt not but the 
glaſs pins would appear through a 
microſcope, to be ſtuck into the 
paſte in a wery rude and inartificial 
manner ; whereas the ſcales of the 
butterfly will appear, through the 
| beſt glaſſes, ranged in moſt exgui- 
fite order. 4 


I meaſured the wings of two others, and found thoſe of one of them ra- 
ther larger, of the other eonſiderably leſs; but I made my computation from 
one of a ſize between them, as being moſt unexceptionable. ©1102 oe 


that were fully expanded) being 


| ſcales, whereas a ſquare inch of 2 


| by zeal, has exerted its utmoſt ef. 


The wing of butterfly expanded, contains 
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meſhes, which is not ch 
than half a ſquare inch “. But q 


be more exact, 9584 (the ny 
of meſhes found in the four * 


divided by 1036 (the number of 
meſhes found in the diminutiye 
wings of a butterfly of this ſpe. 
cies, taken prematurely out of its 
Aurelia ſtate) gives 94. Conſe. 
quently the Moſaic of this 1:2 
muſt be 94 times finer than that of 
the firſt ; and a ſquare inch of this 
finer ſort muſt contain 31.808 


full grown wing contains but 
100.736. And, if the Moſaic of 
this laſt butterfly be 94 times finer 
than of the firſt, it muſt be above 
1063 times finer than the Moſaic 
of the boaſted pictures of modern 
Rome, where ingenuity, animated 


forts, | 
| . 


Teſſellæ 
in one 
inch 
ſquare. 


£60 

870 
100.736 
931.808 


There is another difference be- 
tween them, which ought alſo to 
be remarked, and that is, that 
ends only of thoſe minute glals 
pins are ſeen in the Roman pic- 
tures ; whereas a conſiderable part 
of the 2 ſurface of thoſe mi. 
nute ſcales that adorn the wing of 
a butterfly, is ſpread out before 
the eye there, a good deal after 


** 


the 


\ 


ge manner in which the ſcales of 
Eh are placed. 

How different too the manage- 
ments of an earthly artiſt from 
hoſe of the Heavenly, in another 
reſpe&t ! The firft is glad to take 
advantage of the diſtance of a cupola 
or a cieling from the eye, and 
there the man that employs, it may 
be, 8 or goo glaſs pins to cover 
an inch ſquare of a near picture, 
employs much coarſer materials; 
but the Creator of the world ranges 
the teſſellæ of the wing of a de- 
hiſed inſect with the niceſt care, 
and then expands the wing to nine 
or ten times its former fize, that 
the human eye may better take in the 
beauty, though after all theſe ſcales 
are ſo minute, as to appear on the 
fingers like the fineſt duſt, 

The ladies of Great-Britain 
will not pretend to vye with the 
workmanſhip of the Author of 
Nature; how far they may be diſ- 
| poſed to endeavour to rival the Ro- 
man artiſts, I muſt not pretend to 
gueſs, I have ſeen ſome beautiful 
pieces of bead-work, made in the 
time of our great grandmothers, 
but none equal to the Roman pic- 
tures as to the ſmallneſs of the teſ- 
ſellz made uſe of. I found in a 
piece of work of this kind, which 
| had an opportunity of minutely 
examining, that the glaſs beads 
were of different ſizes, and that 27 
of the ſmalleſt of them, when 
cloſely ſtrung, extended an inch 
in length, and that 14 of them 


the other way, made an inch in 


Roman Moſaic, — 


For 2 * 142378. 


/ 
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modern Moſaics +. 


only, when [ meaſured over them 
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length, and conſequently, that 
378 of theſe beads would cover 
an inch ſquare *, in this curious 
kind of work; conſequently the fi- 


neſt part of it was conſiderably 


more than twice as coarſe as the 


If from the bead- work of ancient 
times we turn to their tapeſtry, we 
perhaps ſhall get no advantage. In 
a piece of old tapeſtry, at leaſt, 
that I examined, there were only 
21 ſtitches in the length of an 


inch one way, and 13 the other: 


conſequently only 273 ſtitches in a 
ſquare inch, which is conſiderably 


above three times coarſer than the 
modern Moſaic work. © —_© 

Part of a piece of modern 
needle-work, which I examinedon 
this occaſion, came much nearer 


than the old tapeſtry. It was an 
eaſy chair, wrought partly with 
what they call croſs-ftitch, and 


partly with tent-ſtitch : in that 


part which was wrought with the 


ſmalleſt ſtitches, I found no more 


than 484 ſtitches in an inch ſquare, 


and conſequently, minute as they 


appeared, the work was almoſt as 
coarſe again as the Roman Moſaic 


pictures. 


- However, I doubt not but that 
ſome of our Britiſh Female produc- 
tions equal the elegant minuteneſs 
of the Moſaic artiſts at Rome, 
though unfortunately I have not 


obſerved them. 
The adding a table relating to 


theſe laſt-mentioned matters, fi- 
milar to that before given, per- 


haps may not be diſagreeable. 


hes tapeſtry, | 273 ſtitches Y | 
| Med + contained 328 beads nne 
| e-work, „J 484 ſtitches ( ſquare. 


g 870 teſſellæ 


14 355 producing 244 for the quotient. 5 


378 
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Or the Air propereſt for Parſons la- 


bouring under Conſumptians, or 
 ebrumc Diſeaſes of the Lungs, ac- 
_ cording to the ſeveral Seaſons of 
the Year, particularly in the 
. Neighbourhood of London; with 
2 Word or two upon the Uſe and 
; Abuſe of Exerciſe, Milk, and Spi- 
rits, as an Addition ta Milk, in 
. the {ame Complaints; extracted 
from an Addreſs of Dr. Fother- 
gill's 7 the Medical Society. 
From Medical Cbſervations and 
_ Inquiries, &c. 5 


 FOHANGE of air is of much 


4 conſequence in all chronic 


diſeaſes of the lungs, ſometimes 


even from good to bad. It is nat 
ſeldom that we ſee aſthmatic per- 
ſons breathe more freely in the 
dampeſt confined parts of this me- 
tropolis than in the country, at 
leaſt IL have met with many ſuch 
inſtances: In conſumptive caſes, 
however, the air of all large ci- 


ties is found by experience to be 
particularly injurious. Whence 
this ariſes, is in this place unne- 


ceſſary to explain; the fact 1s in- 


diſputable. When the phyſician 


adviſes his patient to a change of 
air, to point out the moſt proper 


change becomes an important ob- 


je&, 


winds; where it will be eaſy u 


nage of large towns and cis, 


and are very much expoſed to the | 


* 


In the neighbourhood of mal 
great towns in England, as well à 
London, there are places which 
have acquired a reputation among 
the inhabitants for the peculix 
healthineſs of their ſituation, | 
will ſuppoſe theſe fituations ar 
well choſen ; that the foil is dry; 
no ſtagnant waters in the neigh. 
bourhood ; properly ventilated, ye; 
not expoſed to the keen north. ea 


find ſheltered walks, and every in: 
vitation to be abroad in ft wes 
ther, without hazard from wet and 
cold. Such, I believe, from the 
few places I know of this kind, 
are thoſe ſelected for the retreat of 
conſumptive patients, in the vici. 


And here it may not be inproper 
to take a general view of ſuch a 
are recommended for the like pu. 
poſe, in the neighbourhood of 
London. now 133 
The town is furrounded almok, 
by a ridge of eminences, inclolng; 
beſides the city, a low: plain to the 
weſtward, of con ſiderable extent; 
on the north, Highgate, Hamp- 
ſtead, and Kenſington Gravel. 
pits 3 ON the Sou cal, Black 
Heath, Clapham, and Putney. | 
The ſummits of theſe may be cal. 
led, comparatively, high ground, 


ſharp 


ſharp north - caſt and eaſterly 
. our patients to any of 
theſe places, early in the ſpring, 
wilt theſe winds are for the moſt 
art as ſtationary as the trade 
winds, ſeems to be expoſing them 
doo much to an air that is very un- 
friendly to ſuch complaints. 

The vales, eſpecially to the 
Cuth-caſt and welt of London, as 
Camberwell, Peckham, the lower 
parts of Clapham, the drier parts 
ef Lambeth, and Batterſea, Ful- 
ham, Chelſea, Brumpton, and 
kenſington, and other ſheltered, 
dry places about the town, would 
in the ſpring undoubtedly be the 
moſt proper??? 

As the more temperate ſeaſon 
advances, higher fituations may be 
allowed; and it would ſeem as im- 
proper to ſend a conſumptive pa- 
tient in ſummer to the low marthy 
grounds on the banks of the 
Thames, amongſt the gardeners 
grounds at Batterſea, or at Ful- 
ham, abounding with the moſt pu- 
trid exhalations of manure and 
corrupting vegetables, as 1t would 


he to order them in winter to the 


top of Highgate or Hampſtead 


hill, or the bleaker air of Black- 
heath. Iſlington, the general re- 
fuge of the city, would be leſs ex- 
ceptionable, was it not quite open 
to the keeneſt north-eaſt winds in 
the ſpring; and in ſummer to the 


ſmoak of the eity, driven upon it 


by the ſoutherly winds, 
Nor is it a matter perfectly in- 
different whether we ſend our pa- 
tients to the villages at the eaſt 
or weſt end of this metropolis; 
the ſouth or the north. The town 
elf is covered almoſt conti- 
nually with an atmeſphere of 
Woke, embodied with other ex- 
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halations, ſo as to form a cloud, 
more or lefs denſe, which is viſi- 


ble at a great diſtance. | 
This vaſt body of ſmoke is ſeen 
to extend for ſeveral miles beyond 


the limits of the city and its fab- 


urbs, and is driven by the winds 
that prevail in the ſeveral ſeaſons, 
according to their direction. In 
the ſummer ſeaſon, for inſtance, 


whilſt the ſoutherly winds prevail, 
this .denſe body is driven to the 


north and north-caft parts of the 


environs, and covers the herbage, 
the trees, and every thing, both 


living and dead, with black pene- 


trating ſoot. In the winter and 


ſpring, while the northerly winds 
prevail, the oppoſite villaces on 


the ſouth-weſt and weft fide of 


London receive this thick atmo- 
ſphere; but with this moſt re- 


markable difference; the winter 


winds paſſing through this warmed 
atmoſphere, loſe no ſmall part of 
their rigorous effects; they are 


ſoftened by it, and are proportion- 


ably leſs injurious to animals, and 
even to plants; for vegetation is 


much earlier in general to the 


ſouth and ſouth-weſt of London, 
than on the oppoſite extremities. 


J have ſeen the double bloſſom- 


ed almond tree in bloom at Chelſea, 


ſooner by twelve days at leaſt than 
any where to the north or eaſtward 
of the town in fimilar ſituations. It 


ſeems therefore neceſſary to confi- 
der the ſeaſon and fituation before 
we fix the abode of confutnptive 
. to whom tt is not merely 
ufficient to adviſe them to go into 


the country; they muſt be aſſiſted 
alſo to determine upon a proper 


place, and proper conduct, whilt 
they are there. They muſt have 
had but little experience, who are 


not perfectly ſatisfied, how little 


ought 


| 
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| 
| 
if 
| 
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ought to be left to the diſcretion 


of the ſick, in moſt diſeaſes; to 
the conſumptive eſpecially, in re- 
ſpect to their conduct. I have 


known divers inſtances of perſons 
| who have gone into the country, 
in conſequence of their phyſicians 
advice in ſuca caſes, and have had 
ſo little diſcretion, as to ſleep with 


the windows of their chambers 


purpoſely left open, for the benefit 
of the air, in the moſt inclement 
part of the ſpring. The conſe- 


quence was, that in a few nights, 
the malady was increaſed beyond 


the power of art to relieve it. 


A phyſician, therefore, muſt deſ- 
cend to the minuteſt particulars in 


his directions. © | 


If an attention to circumſtances 
like theſe is neceſſary, to enable 
us to determine upon the choice 
of a proper reſidence in our own 


| neighbourhood, how much greater 
muſt be our difficulty, when we 
_ propoſe to them a migration to 
the continent of Europe? 


But before I enter upon this ſub- 
ject, it may not be improper to 
ſuggeſt ſome hints, relative to the 
different parts of our own country. 

Briſtol will naturally claim our 
attention, in the firſt inſtance, 
when change of air is recommend- 
ed, as in the neighbourhood of 
that place there are two great ad- 


vantages, the water and a good 


air. . 
But if, from any particular diſ- 
like, or other more ſubſtantial rea- 


ſon, this is not complied with, 


perhaps a journey would be much 
more advantageous than a fixed 
reſidence in any ſpot, however 
healthy. I ſhall only add, that a 
journey 1s always preferable to an 
equal number of miles rode over 


be to the ſouthward ; to the weſtern 


is to be met with, ſeems adviſc. 


means to avoid the ſeverity of 
cold, ſo injurious to tender breaſt, 


conſideration, a knowledge of | 


nay, even in the environs of Lon. 


in one and the ſame. traq af 


country, _ 
In the ſpring this journey oui 


counties ;—or the ſea-coalts ; and 
in the ſummer, to the northward 
or to Wales ;z—the cooler parts of 
Great-Britain ;.— Buxton or Mat. 


lock, or where any ſimilar water 


able. To meet the adyancin the 
ſprin &, to return from the ap. ch 
proaching winter, and by theſe | 


is the evident rule of conduct in 
ſuch caſes. If it requires ſome 


places in detail in this country, 


don, to determine with propriety | ve 
on the choice of places for the 
retreat of invalids, what muſt be 
our difficulty when called upon to 
fix the route and reſidence of x 
conſumptive patient, who ſeeks an 
aſylum on the continent? 
And here I cannot but lament 
the want of an inſtitution, which, 
at no great national expence, 
might. be attended with vaſt na- 
tional advantages. Was a. phyſi- 
cian, or ſome medical perſon, to 
be placed in the ſuite of every 
Britiſh ambaſſador, envoy, or re- 
ſident, we ſhould ſoon be inform- 
ed, and with ſome degree of cer- 
tainty, of the proper places to 
which we might ſend our pa- 
tients with the greateſt proſpect of 
ſucceſs. Neither the partial opi- 
nion of the patients who have Ir 
ſided at different places, nor the 
tranſient viſits of the moſt obſerv- 
ing travellers, nor even the obſer⸗ 
vations of ingenious, ſenfible phy- 
ſicians themſelves, without a longer 

. 4, 46 BIS reſidency 
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»fdence in the place than falls to 
— lot of moſt of them, can en- 
able us to judge wen accuracy of 

ir comparative advantages 
Ude Goth of France, Italy, 


order they are uſually propoſed to 
us, are the places of general re- 
OW hererad the winter is ſhorteſt, 
the leaſt ſevere, and the leaſt 
changeable, every thing elſe being 
alike, is the molt adviteable. To 


place of the moſt eaſy ' acceſs, 


to, on account of the ſea- voyage; 
whilſt others, perhaps, would chuſe 
it for the ſake of this eaſy con- 
reyance. But if there be juſt rea- 
fon to give one place in the neigh- 
bourhood of London; and within 
the compaſs of a very few miles, 
the preference to another, the dif- 
fculty of giving advice in *this 
ceſe, with the preciſton we could 
| with, is too apparent, and it mult 
remain ſo, till further obſervations 
enable us to form a better judg- 
ment on this ſubject. | 
Ot all the places we are ac- 
quainted with, perhaps the iſland 
of Madeira enjoys the moſt equal 
temperature; but the voyage, and 
other circumſtances attending it, 
aford very formidable objections. 
Nice has of late been the ge- 
neral retreat of the Engliſh con- 
ſumptive patients. Some places 
in the neighbourhood of Marſeil- 
les are alto well ſpoken of. The 
deighbourhood of Naples in Italy 
5 ao much commended; and in 


ad Cintra, a pleatant ſpot, not 
far from that capital. Ih all theſe 
p\ices regard ſhould be had to fi- 
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Portugal, I mention, them in the 


which may be added likewiſe, the 


Thus, for inſtance, Portuget, by 
ſome, would be ſtrongly objected 


is the ſeaſon 


Portugal, the vicinage of Liſbon. 


tuation; that it may be dry, near 
no ſtagnant water, not environed 
with thick woods, where the wa- 
ter is good, and the air free, but 
not ſtormy and impetuuus. 
To thoſe who object to the con- 
tinent, a trial of the weſtern couns 
ties of England may be properly 
recommended: Should it not prove 
ſalutary; the paſſage by ſea to Liſ- 


bon from thence 1s, for the moit 


part, both ſafe and ſhort. Even 


ſea-fickneſs is often beneficial to 
the conſumptive, as well as the. 


. ſea air; [Impaired digeſtion, and, 


not ſeldom, a redundancy of bile 
attend theſe cafes; and perhaps 
repeated mild emetics, ſufficient 
to cleanſe the firſt paſſages, would 
often he M yſer. 22H 
One great misfortune attending 


theſe migrations; whether from 


London or other great cities, into 


the neighbouring country, or to 
Briſtol and other places in this 


kingdom, or to the continent, is 


that, for the moſt part, they are 


undertaken too late, both in reſ- 
pect to the progreſs of the diſeaſe, 
and the ſeaſon | 3 
Inſtead of removing at a time 
when a change of air and its con- 
ſequences might prevent the moſt 
ſetious evils, they are in haſte to 
quit their country, when perhaps 
neither this can be beneficial, nor 
for a journey a proper 
„„ FV 
It ſeems too often to be the fate 
of conſumptive patients, to do 
that laſt, Which they ought to have 
done firſt; and by this prepoſterous 
conduct, ſhorten their own lives, 


And afflict all who have any regard 
for them, It happens not ſeldom, 


that When their phyſicians and 

their friends have in vain urged 

their departure at the proper ſeaſon, 
I 5 they 
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they have reſolved to ſet out on 
the moſt fatiguing journies in the 
depth of winter; by which they 
are expoſed to every kind of in- 
conveniency and hardſhip; if they 
eſcape with life, they aggravate 
their diſeaſes, and too frequently 
die in the journey, martyrs to their 
con indiſcretin. x 
The benefit of exerciſe in this 
diſtemper has been ſtrongly urged 
by many writers; as it has been 
treated of ſo pertinently by Dr. 
Dickſon, one .of your colleagnes, 
I ſhall ſay little more on the ſub- 
jet *. It is however evident, that 
this great auxiliary may be abuſed, 
and that conſumptive patients may 
uſe it improperly. They ride out 
when they ought not, and increaſe 
their diſeaſe through indiſcretion. 
Moderate journies, m temperate 
ſcaſons, and as much as. may be 
on horſeback, are of excellent uſe 
in conſumptive caſes, obſerving, at 
the fame time, exact temperance, 
poth in reſpect to diet and liquors, 
To ride out early in the ſpring, in 
very ſharp, or in damp, cold, and 


foggy weather, and at unſeaſon- 


able hours, as, early in the morn- 
ing, or late at night, is moſt cer- 
tainly prejudicial. 5 


Hitherto no mention has been 


made of the uſe and abuſe of a 
milk diet in this diſtemper. It 
may, however, be re marked, that 


there are conſtitutions in which 
this moſt excellent nutriment ſeems 


to diſagree; a proneneſs to ge- 
nerate bile, or too ſtrong a ten- 


dency to aceſcency from weak or- 


gans of digeſtion, both require 
the phyſician's attention. Whey, 


either from cows or goats milk, 


would probably agree beſt with 


* See Medical Obſervations, 


the former ; and lime-water 
.ded to the milk, erg er, ad. 
act acidity. _ 


made to milk, which | think ſhout 
either be totally proſcribed, or the 


_ tients, than any but phyſician 
can conceive. Theſe additions ae 


this nature cordial, an idea they 


and the ſpirit augments the di 


1 


COunter. 
Fi 


There is one uſual additicn 


molt expreſs directions given con. 
cerning it. 1 mean the common 
addition of rum or brandy 0 aſſes 
or cows milk. Theſe have done 
more miſchief to conſumptive ya 


moſtly committed to the manage. 
ment. of ſervants ; theſe; for the! 
mott..part, think every thing of 


annex to growing: ſtrong ;' and] 
therefore too. often give libenl 
doſes. Ardent ſpirits not only 
heat, but coagulate milk, added 
beyond a certain quantity, By. 
which means the milk diſagrees, 


eaſe. | 


—— 


A Relation of ſome of tb fimpit 
though moſt efficacious Means, tj 
evhich Captain James Cook, 
under the Divine Favour, pn. 
Jerced himſelf and his Soip0 
Company, in all one hundred ant 
eighteen Men, in his laſt Vogt 
round the World, in his Majas) 
Ship the Reſolution ; a Tage! 
three Years and eighteen days, and 

. throughout all the Climate, fran 
. fifty-twwo Degrees North, to jeve'y: 
| "one South ; with the Lojs of my 
one Man by Diſeaſe, and to 

. juſtly ſuppoſed to have begun be 
fare the .Ship ſailed; in 4 Lil 
from the Captain 1e Sir John 
Pringle, Bart. Prefident «f 'M 
Royal Society, &c. 
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Mile-end, March 5,776- 
SIR, wan net) 


8 many gentlemen have ex- 
preſſed ſome ſurprize at the 
uncommon good ſtate of health 
which the crew of the Reſolution, 
onder my command, experienced 
during her late voyage; I take the 
liberty to communicate to you the 
methods that were taken to obtain 
that end, Much was owing to 
the extraordinary attention given 
by the Admiralty, in cauſing ſuch 
articles to be put on board, as ei- 
ther by. experience or conjecture 


ſerve the health of ſeamen. I 
mall not treſpaſs upon your time 
in mentioning all thoſe articles, 
but confine myſelf to ſuch as were 
{ound the moſt uſeful. Is 
We had on board a large quan- 
tity of malt, of which was made 
ſycet-wort, and given (not only 
% thoſe men who had manifeſt 
ſemptoms of the ſcurvy, but to 
juch alſo as were, from circum- 
ances, judged to be molt liable to 
that diſorder) from one or two or 
three pints in the day to each man, 
or in ſuch proportion as the ſur- 
geon thought neceſſary ; which 
tometmes amounted to three quarts 
in the twenty four hours. This is 
without doubt one of the beſt anti- 
ſcorbutic ſea-medicines yet found 
out ; and if given in time will, 
wich proper attention to other 
things, Jam perſuaded, prevent 
the feurvy from making any great 
9 85 for a conſiderable time: 
at Lam not altogether of opinion, 
tat it will cure it in an advanced 
tate at ſea. EY | | 

Sour-krout, of which we had 
8:10 2 large proviſion, is not only 


| a wholeſome vegetable food, but, 
in my, judgment, highly antiſcor- 
butic, and ſpoils not by keeping. 
A pound of it was ſerved to each 


were judged to tend molt to pre- 


leaſt as is uſually 
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man, when at ſea, twice a week, 


or oftener when it was thought ne- 
ceſſary. 


\ f | 
Portable- ſoup, or broth, was an- 


other eſſential article, of which we 
had hkewiſe a liberal ſupply. An 
ounce of this to each man, or ſuch 
other proportion as was thought 
.neceflary, was boiled with their 
peaſe three days in the week; and 
when we were in places where 
freſh vegetables could be procur- 


ed, it was boiled, with them and 


with wheat or oatmeal, - ,every 


morning for breakfaſt, and alſo 


with dried peaſe and freſh vege- 


tables for dinner. It enabled us 


to make ſeveral nouriſhing and 


wholeſome meſſes, and was the 
means of making the people eat a 
greater quantity of greens than 
they would have done otherwiſe. 
Further, we were provided with 


rob of lemons and oranges ; 


which the ſurgeon found. uſeful in 


ſeveral caſe. 


Amongſt other articles of victu- 
alling we were furniſhed with ſugar 
in the room of oil, and with wheat 


inſtead of much oatmeal, and were 


certainly gainers by the exchange. 
Sugar, I imagine, is a very good 
antiſcorbutic ; whereas oil, ſuch at 
wen to the 
navy, I apprehend 
trary effet. But the introduction 
of the moſt ſalutary articles, either 
as proviſion or medicines, will 
generally prove unſucceſsful, un- 
leſs ſupported by certain rules of 
living, EE 
On this principle, many years 
experience, together with ſome 
hints I had from Sir Hugh Palliferg 
1 | the 


as the con- 
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the Captains Campbell, Wallis, 


and other intelligent officers, 
enabled me to lay down a plan 


whereby all was to be conducted. 
Phe crew were at three watches, 
except upon ſome extraordinary 
occaſions. By this means they 
were not ſo much expoſed to the 
weather as if they had been at 
watch and watch; and they had 
generally dry eloaths to ſhift them- 
ſelves when they happened to get 
wet, Care was alſo taken to ex- 
poſe: them as little as_ poſſible, 

roper methods were employed to 
keep their perſons, hammocks, 


bedding, cloaths, &c. conſtantly 
clean and dry. Equal pains were 


taken to keep the ſhip clean and 
dry between decks. Once or 


twice a week ſhe was aired with 


fires ; and when this could not be 
done, the was ſmoaked with gun- 


powder moiſtened with vinegar or 


water. Thad alſo frequently a fire 
made in an iron pot at the bottom 


of the well, which greatly puri- 


fied the air in the lower parts of 


the ſhip.” To this and cleanlineſs, 
as well in the ſhip as amongſt the 
people, too great attention cannot 


be paid; the leaſt neglect occa- 
ſions a putiid offenſive. ſmell be- 


low, which nothing but fires will 


remove; and if theſe be not uſed 
in time, thoſe ſmells will be at- 
tended with bad conſequences, 
Proper care was taken of the ſhip's 
coppers, ſo that they were kept 


conſtantly clean. The fat, which 


boiled out of the ſalt beef and 
pork, I never ſuffered to be given 


to the people, as is cuſtomary ;_ 


being of opinion, that it promotes 
the ſcurvy. I never failed to take 
in water wherever it was to be pro- 


cured, even when we did not ſeem 


© want it; becauſe I look upon 


- 


freſh water from the ſhore to be 
much more wholeſome than that 
which has been kept for fone | 
time on board. Of this efſentiz 


article we were never at an allow. 


ance, but had always abundance 
for every neceſſary purpoſe. J 20 
convineed that with plenty of freh 
water, and a cloſe attention tg 
cleanlineſs, a ſhip's company will 
ſeldom be much aMiQed with the 
ſcurvy, though they ſhould not be 
provided with any of the antifeor. 
butics before - mentioned. We 
came to few places where either 
the art of man or nature did not 
afford fome ſort of refreſhmeat or 
other, either of the animal or ve. 
getable kind. It was my firſt care 
to procure what could be met with 
of either by every means in my 


Power, and to oblige our people to 


make uſe thereof, both by my 
example and authority; but the 
benefits ariſing from ſuch refreh- 
ments ſoon became fo obvious, 
that I had little occaſion to employ 
either the one or the other.. 
Theſe, Sir, were the methods, | 
under the care of Providence, by | 
which the Re/olution: performed 2 
voyage of three years and eighteen | 
days, through all the climates 
from 52% North to 719 South, with | 
the loſs of one man only by diſ- 


eaſe, and who died of a compli- 


cated and lingering illneſs, with- 
out any mixture of feurvyy, Two 
others were unfortunately drowned, 
and one killed by a fall; fo that 
of the whole number with which! 
ſet out from England J loſt on) 
J have the honour to be, Sir, 
&c. „ e | 

Extra@ of & Letter from Captoin | 


Cook 70 Sir John Pringle, B. 
| | | dated 


M . 
1 ENTIRELY agree with you, 


from being furniſhed in large 
J cointities, but I do not think this 
ſo neceſſary; for though they may 
aſſiſt other things, I have no great 
opinion of them alone. Nor have 
Ja higher opinion of vinegar : my 
people had it very ſparingly du- 


the latter part, none at all ; and 
vet we experienced no ill effects 
from the want of it. The cuſtom 


with vinegar I ſeldom obſerved, 
thinking, that fire and ſmoke an- 
ſwered the purpoſe much better, 


" Per, EY "FE + £& > * 
— — 
_ ö . — 


| Remarks on the fortgoing Paper, 
containing a Summary of the Dij- 
covery of the great antiſcorbulic 
irtues of Wort, by Dr. Mac- 


Principles, on which theſe Virttes 
avere firſt attributed to Wort, to 
Beverage uſed with amazing Suc- 
to a finilar Meſs adopted with the 
Jame Succeſs by the Captain of an 
John Pringle's Diſcourſe on the 


Cui's Paper with Sir Godfrey 
Copley's Medal. | 7 : 


gate Plymouth Sound, July 7, 


that the dearneſs of the rob of le- 
mons and oranges will hinder them 


ring the late voyage ; and towards 


of waſhing the inſide of the ſhip 


bride ; with an Application of the 


other vegetable Preparations, par- 
ticularly a moſt cheap and eaſy 
0% by the Ruſſians, on beard thei? 
Fleets and in their Fails, Ce. and 
Engli Man of War. From Sir 


Real Seciety's crowning Captain 


* Macbride's Experimental Eflays, paſim. 5 
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de this,” he ſays, ©* was made 
«« ſweet-wort, and given not only 
to thoſe men who had manifeſt 
5 {ymptotns of the ſcurvy, but to 
* ſuch alſo as were judged to be the 
«+ moſt liable to it.” Dr. Mac- 
bride, who firſt ſuggeſted this pre- 
paration, was led, as he fays, to tte 
diſcovery, by ſome experiments 
that had been laid before this So- 
ciety ; by which it appeared, that 
the air produced by alimentary 
fermentation was endowed with a 
power of correcting putrefaction. 
The fact he confirmed by numerous 
trials, and finding this fluid to be 
fixed air, he juſtly concluded, that 
whatever ſubſtance proper for food 
abounded with zt, and which could 
be conveniently carried to fea, 
would make one of the beſt provi- 


_ Hons againſt the ſeurvy ; which he 


then conſidered as a putrid diſeaſe, 
and as ſuch to be prevented or 
cured by chat powerful kind of 
antiſeptic “. Beer, for ſtance, 
hath always been eſteemed one of 
the beſt antifcorbuties; but as that 
derived all its e air from the 


malt of which its is made, he in- 


ferred, that Malt itfelf was pre- 
ferable in long voyages, as it took 
up leſs room than the brewed li- 
ques and would keep longer 

nd. Experience hath ſince ve- 
riſied this ingenious theory, and 
the malt hath now gained ſo mueh 
credit in the navy, that there 
only wanted fo long, ſo healthful, 
and ſo celebrated # voy age as this, 
to rank it among the moſt indiſ- 
penſable articles of proviſion. For 
though Captain Cook remarks, 


, that a proper attention to other 
APTAIN Cook begins his | things muſt be joined, and that 


liſt of ſtores with alt: Of 


6 he is not altogether of opinion, 


© 3 « that 
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„„ that the wort will be able to 
4 cure the ſcurvy in an advanced 
* ſtate at ſea; yet he is perſuaded, 
4 that it is ſufficient to prevent 


% that diſtemper from making 


any great progreſs, for a con- 
« ſiderable time ;” and therefore 
he doth not hefitate to pronounce 
it, one of the beſt antiſcorbutic 
„ medicines yet found out *,” 


This ſalutary gas, or fixed air, 


is contained more or leſs in all fer- 
mentable liquors, and begins to 
oppoſe putrefaction as ſoon as the 
working or inteſtine motion com- 
mences. | 


In wine it abounds, and per- 


haps no vegetable ſubſtance is 


more replete with it than the fruit. 


of the vine. If we join the grate- 
ſal taſte of wine, we muſt rank it 


firſt in the lift of antiſcorbutic li- 


qQuors . 


Cyder is likewiſe good, 


with other vinous productions from 


fruit, as alſo the various kinds of 
beer, It hath been a conſtant ob- 


ſervation, that in long cruizes or 


diſtant voyages, the ſcurvy is ne- 
ver ſeen whiltt the ſmall- beer holds 
out at a full allowance; but that 


when it is all expended, the diſ- 


order ſoon appears. It were there- 


fore to be wiſhed, that this mot. 


| wholeſome beverage could be re- 
newed at ſea ; but our ſhips afford 


* Having been favoured with a ſight of the Medical Journal of Mr. Pat- 
ten, ſurgeon to the Reſolutzon, I read the following paſſage in it, not a little 
ſtrengthening. the above teſtimony. * I have found the wort of the utmoſt | 
ſervice in all ſcorbutic caſes during the voyage, As many, took it by way 
« of prevention, few caſes occurred where it had a fair trial ; but theſe, how- 
ever, I flatter myſelf, will be ſufficient to convince every impartial perſon, 
that it is the beſt remedy hitherto found out for the cure of the ſea-ſcurvy: 
and I am well convinced, from what I have ſeen the avort perform, and from 
«© its mode of operation, that if aided by portable ſoup, four-krout, ſugars 
ſago, and courants, the ſcurvy, that maritime peltilence, will feldom or 
never make its alarming appearance among a ſhip's crew, on the Jongek | 
% voyages; proper care with regard to cleanlineſs and proviſions being ob- 
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| briſk, and acidulous liquor, which 


ſcurvy. He added, that happening 


not ſufficient. convenience, The 
Ruſſians however make a ſhift t 
Prepare at fea, as well as at land 
a liquor of a middle quality be. 
tween wort and ſmall- beer, in the 
following manner. They take 
ground malt and rye. meal in acer. 
tain proportion, which they knead 
into ſmall loaves, and bake in the 
oven, Theſe they occaſionally infuſe 


in a proper quantity of warm water, 


which begins ſo ſoon to ferment, 
that in the ſpace of twenty-four 
hours their brewage is compleated, 
in the production of a mall, 


they call uas, palatable to themſelves 
and not diſagreeable to the taſte 
of ſtrangers. The late Dr. Moun- 
ſey, member of this Society +, who 


had lived long in Ruſſia, and had 


been Archiater under two ſucceſſive 
ſovereigns, .acquainted me that the 
guas was the common and whole- 


ſome drink both of the fleets and 


armies. of that empire, and that 
1t was particularly good againil the 


to be at Moſcow when he peruſed 


the Obſervations on the Jail. 


Fever,“ publiſhed here, he had been 
induced to compare what he read 
in that treatiſe with what he ſhould 


ſee in the ſeveral priſons of that 


large city: but to his ſurprize, 


after | 


aſter viſiting them all, and find- 
ing them 
tho hate empreſs then ſuffered none 
of thoſe who were. convicted of 
capital crimes to be put to death, 
det he could diſcover no fever 
among them, nor learn that any 
acute diſtemper peculiar to jails 
gad ever been kown there. 
He obſerved that ſome of thoſe. 
places of confinement had a yard, 
into which the priſoners were al- 
towed to come for the air; but 
mat there were others without 
this advantage, yet not ſickly: ſo 
that he could aſſign no other rea- 
en for the healthful condition of 
thoſe men than the kind of diet 
they uſed ; which was the ſame 
with that of the common people 
of the country, who not being able 
o purchaſe fleſh- meat live moſtly. 
on rye-bread, (the moſt aceſcent of 
any bread) and drink quas. He 
concluded with ſaying, that upon 
his return to Peterſburg, he had 
| mave the ſame enquiry there, and 
with the ſame reſult. : 
Thus far my informer : from 
v.iofe account it would appear, 


cuckening the fermentation, and 
ing more fixed air; ſince the 
„alone could not fo readily 
mouce fo acidulous and briſk a 
And there is little doubt 
"vt that whenever the other grains 
can be brought to a proper degree 
o termentation, they will more 


* f , 


s in the ſame way become 


16 JOT, 


vl, That oats will, J am ſatis- 


* * 
{+ 25 44 


one of the intelligent friends 
Captain Cook. This gentle- 
n being on a cruize in a large 


Kip “, in the beginning of the 


p NK U I KCS. 


full of malefactors, for 


that the rye-meal aſſiſted both in 


„ from what I have been told 


2 ane Lilex, a ſeventy gun ſhip. UE 
is rural food, in the North; is called ſooins. 


* 
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late war, and the ſcurvy breaking 
out among his crew, he bethought 
himſelf of A kind of food, he had 
ſeen uſed in ſome parts of the coun- 
try, as the moſt proper on this oc- 


caſion. Some oatmeal is put into 
a wooden veſſel, hot water is poured 
upon it, and the in fe ſion continues 


until the liquor begins to taſte 


ſouriſh; that is, till a fermentation 
comes on, which in a place mo- 
derately warm may be in the ſpace 
of two days. The water then 
poured off from the grounds, aud 
boiled down to the conſiſtence of a 


jelly +. This he ordered to be 


male, and dealt out in meſſes, 


being firſt ſweetened with ſugar, 
and ſeaſoned with fome prize-wine 
he had taken, which though turned 
ſour, yet improved the taſte, and 
made this aliment no leſs palatable 
than medicinal. 3 


O#&/ervations on the Method of bury- 


ing the Pariſh Poor in London, 
and on the Manner in which ſome 
of the capital Buildings in it are 
conſtructed and kept, as two great 
Sources of the extraordinary Sick-" 
lineſs and Mortality, by putrid 
Fewers, . ſo ſenſibly felt in that 
Capital; with Hints for the 
Correction of theſe Ewils. By 
a Gentleman who figus himſelf 
 Hycxta. 8 5 


HR leaſt attention to the 

mode of interment in this 
city, particularly of the bodies of the 
poor, would lead one to conſider 
it as a principal cauſe of this ſpe- 
cies of diſeaſe. In ſome burying- 
grounds, near the center of this 
metropolis, the graves or pits for 
the reception of the poor are made 


113 ſufficiently 
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ſufficiently wide to contain 3 or 4 
wooden coffins a- breaſt, and deep 


enough to hold twice as many in 
depth: theſe pits, after each bu- 


rial, are covered with a few looſe 
boards, and a little mould to hide 
the coffin from common view; but 
they are never filled up till the 
Whole compliment of corpſes has 
been interred. When this is done, 
a ſecond grave is opened upon the 
ſame plan, cloſe to the firſt, leavin : 

I 


the 62s of the former coffins. {till 


expoſed; by. which means theſe 
wholeſale receptacles of the dead 


become ſo offenſive, as frequently 


to oblige the miniſters, and others 


upon funeral duty, to ſtand at a 
conſiderable diſtance, to avoid the 


ſtench ariſing from them. Barely 
to mention the exiſtence of a nui- 
ſance of this kind, 1s ſufficient to 


ſhock every man of reflection and 


humanity; and the teſtimonies of 


numerous writers confirm the in- 


ſalubrity of ſuch a practice. 
As much as poſſible, the inter- 
ment of dead bodies in large cities 
ſhould be prohibited; and the 
numerous places hitherto appro- 


I have known inſtances of the hoſpital fever beginning in a ward when 
there was no other cauſe but one of the men having a mortified limb.“ 


Pöoreſtus ſays, T he was an eye witneſs 


ſame cauſe,” - 


He likewiſe mentions #* a malignant fever which broke out in North Hol- 
land, occaſioned by the rotting of a whale that had been left upon the ſhore,” 
In a French treatiie Sur la Peſte, mention is made of“ a malignant fever af. 
fecting the crew of a French hip, upon the putrefaction of ſome cattle the) 
had killed in the iſland of Nevis, in the Weſt- Indies.“ 
Diodorus Siculus mentions „ the putrid ſteams ariſing 
thoſe who lay unburied, as one of the cauſes of that dreadful diſtemper that 
broke out among the Carthaginians at the ſiege of Syracuſe.” : 
Pringle mentions, 4 among the cauſes of malignant fevers, bunals within 
the towns, and the bodies not laid deep.” * | 
1 Diſcaſes of the Army, See alſo Screta 
Foreſtus mentions ** a plague that raged at Venice in his time, owing to the 
corruption of a ſmall kind of fiſh in that part of the Adriatic. 
See alſo Mead, Sir Fobn Colbatch, Ec. 
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from this change, other ground 


condition whatever ſhould any grave 
be left open after the interment of 


priated to that uſe, ſhould be con. 
verted into lawns, walks, parden, 
ſquares, and ſuch like uſeky] and 
ornamental objects. To ſupply th 
defect of burying-places "Ih 


ſhould be choſen at proper diſtance, 
and on the north fide of a city, 8 
ſouthern winds are more ſultry, and 
likely to convey to the inhabitants 
any nox10us exhalations, the diff. 
ſion of which, it is well known 
northern winds tend rather to check 
than to promote, 

If, however, the practice of bury. 
ing the dead within the city be 
continued, ſome regulation ſhould 
be adopted to prevent its perni. 
cious effects, by fixing the depth of 
every grave at hve feet at the leaſt, | 
and the number of bodies depoſited 
in each to two at the moſt, and in 
caſe of two the grave ſhould be | 
made one foot deeper; but on no 


1 


a corpſe: & 

With reſpe& to vaults, they 
ſhould be diſcouraged as perpetual 
ſources of putrid exhalations ; and 


Piringle's Diſeaſes of the Army. 
to a plague which aroſe from the 


from the bodies of 


de Feb, Caſror. 


Q 
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ad body ſhould be permitted 
6a ” 70 in a vault, unleſs 
incloſed in 2 leaden coffin, well 

red down. i 

2 the increaſe of trade in this 
metropolis, and the larger and more 
freauent aſſemblies of people at 
dublic markets, coffee-houſes, and 
other places of buſineſs and amuſe- 
ment, it is probable that many 
perſons ſuſtain conſiderable injury 
jn their health. The Royal-Ex- 
change affords a ſtriking inſtance 
to this purpoſe, The change 
hours, a ſew years ago, ſeldom 
exceeded two o'clock, and now 
three is conſidered as the time of 
high change. The crouds of peo- 
ple that uſually remain at this place 
for upwards of an hour, muſt cer- 
tainly be pernicious, of which every 
one may be convinced who enters 
upon full *change immediately from 
the freſher atmoſphere of the ſtreet; 
he feels the former not only much 
hotter, but alſo ſo offenſive as to 
render reſpiration, at firſt, ſome 
what difficult, Before the com- 
pany retire all the gates are ſhut, 
leaving only one ſmall outlet; and 
thus the air, tainted, and ren- 
dered noxious, is pent up and con- 


gates are again opened; and vale- 
tudinarians, who have not leiſure 
to go into the country, under a 
notion of purchaſing a mouthful of 
treſh air, ruſh into an atmoſphere 
loaded with human eMuvia, which 
of all others, when become vitiated, 
is the moſt dangerous to health and 
life. 8 

To this place, likewiſe, many 
children are conducted, particu- 
larly in the early part of the day, 
to breathe the aurora matutina; 
but inſtead of that ſalutary regale, 


fined againſt the evening, when the 


they inſpire chiefly the fæculg of 
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yeſterday, which are retained under 
the deep piazzas for want of free 
ventilation. wy 
It is not expected that, by theſe 
ſuggeſtions, perſons engaged in 
buſineſs will be induced to avoid 
the Exchange, neither do I think 
the danger exceedingly imminent, 
as the pepper vaults under this edi- 
fice, and the regale gentlemen par- 
take of in the en coſfee- 
houſes, muſt mutually tend to ab- 
viate infection; but, certainly, in 
the place of the preſent cloſe wooden 
2 open iron gates might be 
ubſtituted, by which a freer cir- 
culation'of air would be promoted, 
It cannot, however, at any time, 
be adviſeable to frequent this place 
for the ſake of ſalubrity of air. 
The transfer offices, at the Bank, 


are inſalubrious, not only from the 
multitudes of people who daily 


croud them, but alſo from their 
705 00 conſtruction, which not 
aving ſide windows and common 
chimnies, like all regular and wiſe 
buildings, cannot poſſibly admit 


that free circulation of air, which 


the health of the people who are 
ſtatedly employed there indiſpen- 
{ably requires. The air, alſo, that 
iſſues from the ſuperb ſtoves, in- 
ſtead of compenſating for the want 
of vital air, which Hh to have 
been deſignedly excluded from thoſe 
goſtly apartments, ſerves only to 
increaſe the general inſalubrity, by 
diffuſing the pernicious particles 
with which it is impregnated. _ 
Among various other ſources of 


putridity, may be included levees, 


PN Oh, public exhibitions, 
kitchens under ground, night cel- 
lars, routs, maſquerades, and noc- 
turnal revels of all kinds. Meet- 
ing-houſes, alſo, being uſually built 
with low roofs, muſt prove perni- 
| - Cc10us 
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cious to the health of many indi- 

viduals, as every thing that de- 

ſtroys the purity of the air debili- 

tates the body, and conduces to 
che production of putrid and other 
. 7 0 55 | 

Illuminations, and the vaſt in- 

creaſe in the uſe of lamps and can- 
dles, muſt tend to impair the pu- 
rity of the circumambient air, as 
all burning bodies have the pro- 
perty of rendering it leſs fit for 
reſpiration, of which we may be 
convinced by the difficulty of breath- 
ing over a charcoal fire. It has 
been, I know, a general received 
opinion, that fires check the pro- 
greſs of plagues, and peſtiferous 
winds ; but experience in London 
affords a ſtrong proof to the con- 
trary; great fires were made dur- 
ing the ravages of the plague in 
this city, which were ſo far from 
abating it, that the week aſter the 
general conflagration the deaths 
were almoſt doubly augmented: 


there is reaſon, therefore, to con- 


clude, that, as burning bodies emit 
a mephitic matter, large fires tend 
to deſtroy the purity of the air. 


In this city, where coal fires are 


principally uſed, with the inflam- 
mable, mephitic, and other mat- 
ters thrown out, probably an acid 
is decompoſed, and exhaled from 
che ſulphur in the coal ; and there- 
by certain miaſmata, of a putrid 


tendency, may be neutralized ;* 


but, from the inſtances in the plague 


abovementioned, there is reaſon to 


preſume that the injury introduced 
into the atmoſphere overbalances 
the good effects ariſing from the 
aid decompoſition. | 

One of the moſt univerſal and 
dangerous channels of infection, has 
its fonrce in the ſtate of the hoſpi- 
tals in this citv, which are uſually 
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the breath and effluvia from ſuch 2 


and at length give riſe to diſcafes 


jury to the health of my fellow. 


will afford an 


-." 


ſo contrived- as to be peculjy! 
ly adapted to generate tontagiq, 
From twenty to forty perſons ae 
generally conſigned to one room. 
and were they all in health, K 


might reaſonably be ſuſpecded, that 


number of people would ſoon n. 
der the air unfit for reſpiration, 


of the putrid kind: what then can 
be expected, when as many patient 
under various difeaſes, breathe tay 
and night in one confined apart- 
ment? | 

J have now, Mr. Editor, cur. 
rily mentioned a few ſources of in. 


creatures. I am ſorry that want of 
leiſure will not permit a more mi. 
nute detail of theſe and other cauſes 
of diſcaſe; but ſhould the hints! 
have given preſerve one uſeful 
member of the community, it 
ample compenſa- 
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tion to 


[ Gentleman's 


Eaſy Method of effectually preſerving 

Dead Bodies, as pradtifed by ihe 
Capuchins of Palermo in Italy— 
From a Voyage to Sicily and 
Malta, 2) Mr. John Dryden, 

Junior, Son to Mr. Dryden toe 
Pl. 


F) UT the oddeſt and moſt fur- 
prizing fight we ever behe!d 

was at the Capuchins, about, ſome 
half a mile out of the gate that 
leads to Monreal, where one oi 
thoſe fathers conducted us down 
into a long croſs vault under thei! 
church and convent, Here we law 
an abundance of Capuchins ftand- 
ing in a row one by another again 
8 A 


— 
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ſeemingly in a devout 
ture ; when coming near to them, 
we found they were ſo many dead 


the wall, 


men, all dry'd up, but with all the 
geſn and ſkin on their hands and 
fices entire, nor were the nerves 
ated, This wonderful way of 
preſerving their dead bodies they 
"orform with the greateſt eaſe ima- 
ginable, only by extending their 
dead on four or five croſs ſticks, 
over a receptacle or ſmall place 
built up of brick, hollow, and 
in ſorm of a coffin; and ſo the 
dead body continuing to Jye thus 
extended or at length over this 
hollow, ſupported by the croſs 


ticks, vents all it's corruption 


away, and in a year's time the ſkin 
and fleſh remain dry on the bones : 
and we ſaw feveral ſtanding up 

that had been but a year, with an 
| inſcription on the bodies who they 
| were; for, notwithſtanding 
bodies were all cloath'd in Ca- 
puchins habits, yet an abundance 
of them had been laymen and per- 


ſons of the beſt quality in Palermo; 
| and that which is almoſt incredi- 


ble, the faces retain'd ſome reſem- 
blance of the perſons to whom they 
did belong ; for not only Mr, Git- 
ford at firſt ſight call'd them by 
their names, ſaying, 'This was a 
very honeſt fellow and my broker, 
this ſuch a one, and ſo of the reſt, 
but the father who led us down 
did in particular point to one of 
the dead bodies, who had been a 
Capuchin, ſaying, This father 
was a very handſome comely man; 
and, indeed, it appear'd ſo, not 
only below, in reſpect of the other 
dead, but alſo above ſtairs, where 
he ſhowed us the picture of that 
dead father, which he did to con- 
vince us that the dead had not loſt 
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the reſemblance of what they had 
been formerly when alive. 
Among theſe dead bodies there 
were many of an hundred years 
ſtanding, which were as entire as 
the neweſt, and you might handle 
their faces and hands without da- 
maging them. Ip EE 
his way of preſerving the dead 
among the living is eaiy, I ima- 
gine, to be practis'd in any coun- 
try; but in my mind it is but a 
very melancholy renewing of an 
acquaintance with our friends to ſee 
them in this poſture; tho? in Ca- 
tholick countries it ſerves to put 
thoſe who come to ſee them in 


mind of praying for their ſouls. 


Mr. Gifford told us, that he had 
already taken a place for himſelf to 
ſtand in among the dead of this 
„ cs N 
The poſture of two among thoſe. 
dead bodies was very remarkable; 
the one on it's knees, with it's arms 
extended, and hands clos'd, as at 


prayers; the other with it's arms 
Pra) 


quite out at full ſtretch, ſtanding 


upright in poſture of one cruci- 


fy'd. The account the fathers gave 
of theſe two was, that they had 


both been very devout in their 


liſe-time; and that the body of 


that perſon which is in the poſture 


of a crucifix could by no means be 
altered by the fathers, who had 


.ty'd down the arms more than 


once when the corps was freſh, and 


till found it ſoon return'd to that 
Poſture, which therefore they judg'd 


to be the will of God that it ſhould 


ſo remain, ſince it was known that 


perſon had been a great and deyont 
contemplator of our Bleſſed Sa- 


viour's paſſion: the ſame kind of 


an account they gave of the other 
body in the kneeling poſture, aver- 
| ting 
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Ting that they found it rais'd of it 
ſelf in that faſhion, going in to 
viſit the bodies that lay aventing in 

the cloſe vault, which they open 
only for that end, or to put in a 
ſreſh body. | 
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Some Account of Mr. Braidwood's 
Academy in Edinburgh, for tbe 
teaching of Perſons, born deaf and 


dumb, to ſpeak, write, and read, 


with underſtanding. From Mr, 
' Pennant's Tour into Scotland. 


R Braidwood, profeſſor of the 
M academy of dumb and deaf, 
has under his care a number of 
young perſons, who have received 
the Promethian heat, the divine 
znflatus; but from the unhappy 
conſtruction of their organs, were 
(till they had received his inſtruc- 
tions) denied the power of utter- 
ance. Every idea was locked up, 
or appeared 4 in their eyes, or at 
their fingers ends, till their maſter 


inſtructed them in arts unknown to 


us, who have the faculty of hear- 
ing. Apprehenſion reaches us by 
the groſſer ſenſe, , They ſee our 
words, and our uttered thoughts 
become to them viſible. Our =_ 
expreſſed in ſpeech ſtrike their ears 
in vain: Their eyes receive them 
as they part from our lips. They 
conceive by intuition, and ſpeak 
by imitation, Mr, Braidwood firſt 
reaches them the letters and their 
powers; and the 1deas of words 
written, beginning with the moſt 
ſimple. The art of ſpeaking is 
taken from the motion of his lips; 
his words being uttered ſlowly and 
diſtinctly. Their anſwers are flow, 
and ſomewhat harſh. 


| What is paſt, thought or concep- 
When I entered the room, and 


EC TE 
found myſelf ſurrounded with un 

bers of human forms ſo oddly Ky 
cumſtanced, I felt a ſort of anxiet ] 
ſuch as I might be ſuppoſed to f. 
had I been environed by another 
order of beings. I was ſoon te, 


lieved, by being introduced t , ma! 
moſt angelic young creature, (f gin 
about the age of thirteen, ge but 
honoured me with her new-acquire ere 


converſation; but I may truly fay, 
that I could ſcarcely bear the power 
of her piercing eyes : ſhe looked 


at 
me through and through, She ſoon of 
ſatisfied me that ſhe was an ap 
ſcholar. She readily apprehended Z 
all I ſaid, and returned me anſwers 7 


with the utmoſt facility. She read; 
ſhe wrote well. Her reading was not 
by rote. She could cloath the ſame 
thoughts in a new ſet of words, 
and never vary from the original 
ſenſe. I have forgot the book ſhe 
took up, or the ſentences ſhe made 
a new verſion of; but the effed was 
as follows: 


Original paſſage. 
Lord Bacon has divided the 
whole' of human knowledge into 
hiſtory, poetry, and philoſophy, 
which are referred to the three 
powers of the mind, memory, ima- 
gination, and reaſon. 


1 Verſion. x, | 


A nobleman has parted the total 
or all of man's ſtudy, or under- 
ſtanding, into an , account of the 
life, manners, religion, and cul- 
toms of any people or country, 
verſe or metre, moral or natural 
knowledge, which are pointed to 
the three faculties of the ſoul or 
ſpirit ; the faculty of remembering 


t1 and right judgment. 
on, And. ig Jueg bil 
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Mr. Braidwood and his 
gs. the ſatisfaction which 
0 reſult from a reflection on the 
utility of his art, and the merit of 
his labours: Who, aſter receiving 
under his care a Bein that ſeemed 
to be merely endowed with a hu- 


man form, could produce the 4 


aid particula aur&, latent, and, 
but for his ſkill, condemned to be 
ever laten: in it; and who could 
reltore a child to its glad parents 
with a capacity of exerting its 
rational powers, by expreſſive ſounds 
of duty, love, and affection. 
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The rural Induſtry and Oeconemy of 
the Chineſe propoſed as an Example 
10 all the other Nations of the Uni- 
werſe, by the Abbe Raynal— From 


that Gentleman's PhileJephical and 


Political Hiſtory, c. 


1. a country where the govern- 


ment is ſo ancient, we may 


every where expect to find. deep 


traces of the continued force of in- 
Its roads have been level- 


duſtry. 
led with the exacteſt care; and, in 
general, have no greater declivity 
than is neceſſary to facilitate the 
watering of the land, which they 
conſider, with reaſon, as one of 
the greateſt helps in agriculture. 
They have but few, even of the 
moſt uſeful trees, as their fruits 
would rob the corn of its nouriſn- 
ment. There are gardens, it is 
true, interſperſed with flowers, fine 
turf, ſhrubberies, and fountains ; 
but however agreeable theſe ſcer.es 
might be to an idle ſpectator, th 

ſeem to be concealed and removed 
from the public eye, as if the own- 
ers were afraid of ſhewing how 
much their amuſements had en- 


croached upon the foil that ought 
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to be cultivated for the ſupport of 
life. They have no parks or ex- 
tenſive foreſts, which are not near 
ſo ſerviceable to mankind by the 
wood they furniſh, as prejudicial 
by preventing agriculture; and 
while they contribute to the plea- 
ſure of the great by the beaſts that 
range in them, prove a real mis- 
fortune to the huſbandman. In 
China, the beauty of a country- 
ſeat conſiſts in its being happily 
ſituated, ſurrounded with an agree- 
able variety of cultivated fields, 


and interſperſed with trees planted 


irregularly, and with fome heaps 
of a porous ſtone, which at a diſ- 
tance have the appearance of rocks 
or mountains. * NET 

The hills are generally cut into 
terraces, ſupperted by dry walls, 
Here there are reſervoirs, conſtruc- 
ted with ingenuity, for the recep- 


tion of rain and ſpring water, It 


is not uncommon to ſee the bot- 
tom, ſummit, and declivity of a 
hill watered by the ſame canal, 
by means of a number of engines 
of à fimple conſtruction, which 
fave manual labour, and perform 
with two men what could not be 


done with a thouſand in the ordi- 


nary way. Theſe heights com- 
monly yield three crops in a year. 
They are firſt ſown with a kind of | 
radiſh, which produces an oil; 
then with cotton, and after thar 
with potatoes. This is the com- 
mon method of culture; but the; 
rule is not without exception. 
Upon moſt of the mountains 
which are incapable of being cul- 


tivated for the ſubſiſtence of man, 


proper trees are planted for build. 

ing houſes or ſhips, Many of 
them contain iron, tin and copper 
mines, ſufficient to ſupply the em- 


pire. The gold mines have been 


neglec- 
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neglected, either becauſe their pro- 
duce did not defray the expence of 
working them, 6r becauſe the gold 
duſt, waſhed down by the torrents, 
was found ſufficient for the purpoſes 
of exchange. | 
The ſandy plains, faved from 
the ravages of the ocean, (which 


changes its bed as rivers do their 


courſe, in a ſpace of time ſo exactly 
proportioned to their different mo- 
ments, that a ſmall encroachment 
of the ſea cauſes a thouſand revo- 
lations on the ſurface of the globe) 
form, at this day, the provinces 
of Nankin and Tehekiang, Wich 
are the fineſt in the empire. As 
the Egyptians checked the courte 
of the Nile, the Chineſe have re- 
pulſed, refrained, and given Jaws 
to the ocean. They have re-united 


to the continent, tracts of land 


which had been disjoined by this 
element. They ſtill exert their 
endeavours to oppoſe that over- 
ruling effect of the earth's mo- 


tion, which in conformity with the 


celeſtial ſyſtem drives the ocean 
from eaſt to weſt, To the action 
of the globe the Chineſe oppoſe 
the labours of indufiry : and while 
nations, the moſt celebrated in 
hiſtory, have, by the rage of con- 
queſt, increaſea the ravages, that 
time is perpetually making upon 


this globe ; they exert ſuch efforts. 


to retard the progreſs of univerſal 
devaſtation, as might appear fu- 


pernatural, if daily. experience did. 
not afford us ſtrong evidence to the 


contrary, N 


leo the improvements of land 
this nation adds, if we may be al- 


lowed the expreſſion, the improve- 


ment of the water. The rivers, which 


communicate with each other by ca- 


nals, and run under the walls of moſt 


of the towns, preſent us with the 


led with people, who live conſtant. 


the ſituation is lofty and dry, the 


E CT. $ 
proſpect of floating cities, compoſe 


of an infinite number of boats fl. 


ly upon the water, and whoſe ſole 
employment is fiſhing. The ſez 


itſelf is covered with numberleſ⸗ fcalf 
veilels, whoſe maſts, at a diſtance vant 
appear like moving foreſts. Anſon from 
mentions it as a reproach to the mab 
hſhermen belonging to theſe box gral 
that they did not give themſelves ſalts 
moment's intermiſſion from their proc 
work to look at his ſhip, which and 
was the largeſt that had ever an. any 
chored in thoſe latitudes, But this ol 
inattention to an object, which ap. of 
peared to a Chineſe failor to be of em 
no uſe, though it was in the way pla 
of his profeſſion, is, perhaps, a not 
proof of the happineſs of a peo- | 
pie, who prefer buſineſs to matters chi 
of mere curioſity. pe. 
The manner of culture is by ng ed 
means uniform throughout this em- let 
pire, but varies: according to the * 
nature of the ſoil and the difference * 
of the climate. In the low coun- * 
tries towards the ſouth they ſow oh 
rice, which being always under la 


water, grows to a great hze, and 
yields two crops in a year. In the 
inland parts of the country, where 


ſoil produces a ſpecies of rice, which 
is neither ſo large, ſo well-taſled, 
or fo nouriſhing, and makes the 
huſbandman but one return in the 
year for his labour. In the northern 
parts the ſame kinds of grain are 
cultivated as in Europe, which 
grow in as great plenty, and are 
of as good a quality as in any of 
our moſt fertile countries. From 
one end of China to the other, 
there are large quantities of vege- 
tables, particularly in the ſouth, 
where together with fiſh they ſup - 
ply the place of meat, which is the 

: | : general 


eneral food of the other Provinces. 
Put the improvement of lands is 
unirerſally underſtood and attended 
10. All the different kinds of ma- 
nure are carefully preſerved, and 
ſeilfolly diſtributed to the beſt ad- 
vantage; and that which ariſes 
{rom fertile lands, is applied to 
make them ſtill more fertile. This 
grand ſyſtem of nature, which is 
ſuſtained by de ſtruction and re- 
production, is better underſtood 
and attended to in China than, | in 
any other country in the world. 
A philoſopher, whom the Fic 
of obſervation has led into their 


empire, has found out and ex- 
| plained the cauſes of the rural ceco- 
| nomy of the Chineſe. 


The firſt of theſe cauſes is chat 
character of induſtry by which theſe 
people are particularly diſtinguiſh- 

| ed, who in their nature require a 
We thare of repoſe. Every day, 
in the year is devoted to labour, 
except the firſt, which is employed 
in pay ing and receiving viſits among 
relations-; and the laſt, Which is 
ſacred to the. memory of their an- 
ceſtors. The firſt is a ſocial duty, 
the latter a part of domeſtic wor- 


ſuip. In this nation of ſages, 


whatever unites and civilizes man- 
kind is religion; and religion it- 
ſelf is nothing more thay the prac- 
tice of the ſocial virtues. Theſe. 


ſober and rational people want no- 


thing more than the controul of 
civil laws to make them zuſt; their 
private worſhip conſiſts in the love 
of their parents. whether living or 
dead; and their public worſhip in 
the Te of labour; and that labour 
which is held in the moſt ſacred ve- 
neration is agriculture. 


| 4} 3H 


The generoſity. of two of their 
emperors is much revered, Who. 
preferring the intereſts af the ſtate. 
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to thoſe of their family, kept their 
own children from the throne to 
malte room for men taken from the 
plough. They revere the me- 
mory. of theſe huſbandmen, who 
ſowed the ſeeds of the happineſs 
and ſtability of the empire in the 
fertile bofom of the earth; that 
inexhauſtible ſource of whatever 


conduces to the nouriſhment, and 


con ſequently fo the increaſe of man- 
kind. 

In imitation of theſe royal huſ- 
bandmen, the emperors, of China 
become huſbandmen officially. It 


is one of their public functions to 


break up the ground in the ſpring; 
and the parade and magnificence 
that accompanies this ceremony, 
draws together all the farmers in 
the neighbourhood of the capital. 
They flock in crouds to fee their 
prince perform this ſolemnity in 
honour of the firſt of all the arts. 
It is not, as in the fables of Greece, 
a god, w 0 

king; it is the father of his peo- 


ple, who, holding the plough 


with his own hands, ſhews his 
children what are the true riches 
of the ſtate, In a little time he 
repairs again to the field he has 
ploughed himſelf, to ſow the ſeed 
that is moſt proper for the ground. | 
The example of the prince is fol- 
lowed in all the provinces; and 
at the ſame ſeaſons, the viceroys 
repęat the ſame ceremonies in the 
preſence of a numerous concourſe 
of huſbandmen. The Europeans, 
Who have been preſent at this ſo- 


5 lemnity at Canton, never ſpeak 


of it without emotion; and make 
us regret that this feſtival, whoſe 
political aim is the encouragement 


of labour, is not eſtabliſhed in : 


our climate, inſtead of that num- 
ber of religious feaſts, which ſeem 
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to be invented by idleneſs to make 
the country a barren wafte. | 
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Rules for the conſtructing of Wine- 
_ Cellars, 22 thoſe intended 
for. the keeping of Wines of a de- 


— 


_ licate Texture and Flavour; by Sir 
Edward Barry, Bart. From that 


Sentleman s Obſervations hiſto- 
rical, critical, and medical, on 
the Wines of the Ancients, lately 
pPubliſbed. . 


HE fize of the cellar , onght 


to be in proportion to the 


quantity of wine for which it is de- 
toned 3 as it is more eaſy, to de- 
tend # ſmall cellar from the admiſ- 
ſton of agreater quantity of the ex. 
rerrnal air, and to renew it occa- 
Hortzlly, than one of a larger ſize. 

The fitnation ought to be low 
and dry, therefore not on any great 
deelivity, where the under currents 
from the ſuperior ground muſt al- 
ways keep it moiſt, and infect the 
air with its putrid exhalations: 


this eommunication however ma 
be prevented by intermediate 
trenches. be FOE 


A fall anticellar, built before 
all large cellars,  wonld be a con- 
ſiderable defence, and improve- 

ment to them; in which a quantity 
of wine, ſufficient for a few days, 
may be kept, and the neceſſity 
prevented of more frequently open- 
ing the large cellar, and admitting 


the external air; which muſt ak 
ways in ſome degree alter the tem- 


peramre of it, and in ſudden, or 
continued great heats, or froſts, 


may be particularly injurious to the 


wwe: 52 Fs 151 50 
It is uſual to cover the bottles in 


the binns with ſaw- duſt; to which 


J ſhould prefer dry ſand, whoſe 


fectually 


R DB & 

denſity is much greater, I (aw , 
remarkable inſtance of the beneg; 
arifing from an intermediate de. 
fence of this kind. A hogſhed 
of claret, which had been lately 
bottled, was heaped up in a corner 
of a merchant's common large cel. 
lar, with a view of removing it 
foon to the wine-cellar. In the 


mean time, a load of falt, from 
the want of a more convenient 


place, was thrown on the bottles, 
and remained there ſeveral months 
before it was removed. This wine 
was afterwards found to be much 
ſuperior to the wine of the ſame 
growth, which had been imported 
and bottled about the ſame time, 
and had been immediately placed 
in the wine-cellar, The large 
quantity of ſalt formed a compact 
vault over the bottles; which in- 
tirely defended the wine from the 
influence of the ait, though greatly 
expoſed to it; and probably the 
coldneſs of the ſalt contributed to 
this improvement. 

The ancients certainly more ef- 
preſerved their wine in 
larger earthen veſſels pitched ex- 
ternally, than we can in our bot- 
tles, as they are more capable, 
from their ſuperior denſity and ca- 
pacity, of reſiſting the frequent 


changes in the air; and it is a 
common obſervation, that che wine, 


received into bottles which contain 
COT OS.” F 
Ir appears to me very probable, 


that our beſt modern wines, eſpe- 


cially thoſe of a delicate texture, 
and flavour, may be more effetu- 


ally preſerved in earthen veſſels, 
of a large 
well glazed externally and inter- 


r ſize than our bottles, 


nally. The veſtels of this kind, ; 
ny: which 


* G NE N 


which were formerly uſed for this 
purpoſe, were pitched externally, 
and lined internally, on account 
of their being porous, and imper- 


{ecily vitrified ; but our artiſts are 


arrived to ſuch a perfection in 


this article of manufaQory, that 


their glazed veſſels are impervious 
to the air, and incapable of com- 
municating any bad taſte to any 
liquors contained in them; how- 
ever, pitching them externally 


cially when the glazing is not 
equally firm. es 

The largeſt veſſel in which the 
Greeks and Romans uſually kept 
their wines in the vaults, was the 


Amphora, which contained ten 


Sl j | | 
gallons, Or eighty Roman pounds. 


The Urna contained half that 


quantity. Several others were uſed 
of an inferior fize, and gradually 
decreaſing in the fame proportion, 
They ſometimes varied from this 


hner earth, ornamented with diffe- 
rent figures. | 
The form and capacity of theſe 
velſels is well known, and ſeems 
well adapted to the intention of 
tiem. 'They were regularly ranged 
in the cellar 3 and as their capa- 
city gradually decreaſed to the bot- 


lied there, on removing the veſſel 
they were leſs apt to riſe and mix 
with the wine, than when con- 
tained in bottles'; the ſurface at 


in thei, and the quantity of wine 


The wine was drawn from them 
by ſyphon, and the opening at 
me upper part ſo large that they 
were eaſily cleanſed; and the ſize 
ef the cork, well, pitched, was a 
more effectual defence than our 
mall corks. e 


Vou, XIX. 1776. 


would be a greater defence, eſpe- 


general rule, and made them of a 


tom, whenever any lees had ſub- 


the bottom being ſo much greater 


wich they contain ſo much leſs. 
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In ſach habitations, where no 
vaults have been made, or can be 
conveniently conſtructed, an arti- 
ficial wine- cellar may be eaſily con- 


effectually preſerve the wine from 
the variations of the external air, 
than the common vaults, which 
are liable to many defects. Theſe 
may be prevented, by burying 
theſe earthen veſſels in cavities 
made in the ground, exactly adapted 
to the ſize and form of them, 
which may be lined with brick, or 
| ſlate; and ſo deep, that the upper 
part of the veſſel lodged in them. 
be, at leaſt, a foot and a half. 
lower than the ſurface of the 
ground: the intermediate ſpace. . 
might be filled up with dry ſand, 
over which a leaden cover may be. 
placed, to mark the ſize of the veſ- 
ſel, and the time when it was bu- 
ried there, e 
1 am ſenſible that this plan, 
which I have only ſketched ou: in 
a ſuperficial view, 1s very 1mper- 
tet, and capable of many im- 
provements, 1n reſpect to the form 
and capacity of the veſſels, and the 
materials of which they are com- 
poſed. The form and ſize of the 
Amphora may be a proper one, 
when a great quantity of wine is 
depoſited in large cellars. A hog- 
ſhead of wine may be received into 
ten veſſels, each of which contains 


ſomewhat more than two dozen of 


our quarts ; neither would twenty 
of half their capacity take up any. 
conſiderable ſpace in a vault, or 
when buried under ground in any 
convenient ground- floor. When 
ever any veſſel is taken up for uſe, 
it may be ſuſpended on the ſide of 
the cellar or anti- cellar, and the 
quantity of wine, which is occa- 
ſionally wanted, drawn off by a 
ſyphon. It was uſual to pour a 
K {mall 


trived, which may perhaps more 
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ſmall quantity of oil over the wine, 
eſpecially when the pitched cork 
was removed, and it was deſigned 
for immediate uſe ; which, ſpread- 
ing over its ſurface, preſerved it 
_ equally freſh, during the time of 

drinking it. | 

\ Theſe veſſels would be lefs ex- 
penſive, and more durable than 
bottles, and leſs liable to frequent 
frauds, and a conſiderable waſte of 
the wine, when decanted from bot- 
tles, in which a ſediment had ſub- 
fided. But theſe confiderations are 
of another kind : my intention 1s 
only to preſerve the wine in 4 more 
healthy and firm ſtate. 


— 


IR 


An Account of ſeveral Trials made on 
à Boat, or Sloop, fit for inland Na- 
_ evigation, coaſting Voyages, and 
ſhort Paſſages by Sea, which is 
not, like ordinary Veſſels, liable to 
| be owerſet or ſunk by Winds, 
Waves, Water - Spouts, or too 
heavy a Load ; contrived and con- 
ſtructed by Monſieur Bernieres, 


Director of the Bridges and Cauſe- 


days in France, Sc. Oc. 


JO ME of theſe trials were made 
on the firſt of Auguſt of the 
preſent year, at the gate of the in- 
valids in Paris, in the preſence of 
the provoſt of the merchants, of 
the body of the town, and a nu- 
merous concourſe of ſpectators of 
all conditions. | 
The experiments were made in 
the way of compariſon with ano- 
ther common boat of the ſame 
E and of equal ſize. Both 
boats had been built ten years, and 
their exterior forms appeared to 
be exactly ſimilar. The common 
boat contained only eight men, 
who rocked it, and made it incline 


| 


- 
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ſo much to one ſide; that { 
preſently filled with water, and 
funk; ſo that the men were 
obliged to ſave themſelves by ſwim- 
ming; a thing common in all yef. 
ſels of the ſame kind, either from 
the imprudence of thoſe who are 
in them, the ſtrength of the waves 
or wind, a violent or unexpected 
ſhock, their being overloaded or 
overpowered in any other way, 
The ſame men, who had juſt 
eſcaped from the boat Which ſunk, 
got into the boat of M. Bernietes, 
rocked it, and filled it as they had 
done the other, with water. But, 
inſtead of ſinking to the bottom, 
though brim full, it boie being 
rowed about the river, loaded as it 1 
was with men and water, without 
any danger to the people in it. 
M. Bernieres carried the trial 
ſtill farther, He ordered a malt 
to be erected in this ſame boat, 
when filled with water, and to the 
top of the maſt had a rope faſtened, 
and drawn till the end of the malt 
touched the ſurface of the river, ſo 
that the--boat was entirely on one 
ſide, a poſition 1nto which neither 
winds nor waves could bring her; 
yet, as ſoon as the men who had 
hauled her into this ſituation let 
go the rope, the boat and maſt re- 
covered themſelves perfectly, in 
leſs than the quarter of a ſecond; 
a convincing proof, that the boat 
could neither be ſunk, nor over- 
turned, and that it afforded the 
greateſt poſible ſecurity in every 
way. Theſe experiments appeared 
to give the greater pleaſure to the 
public, as the advantages of the 
diſcovery are not only fo ſenſible, 
but of the firſt importance to man- 
Kind. Wop | 
A boat of the ſame ſort had been 
tried, October 11, 1771, at Choiſy, 
before Lewis XV. and his preſent 
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majeſty, then Dauphin, &c. to 
whom M. Bernieres, as much di- 
ſtinguiſned by his diſintereſtedneſs 
and his virtues as a citizen, as by 
his inventive genius, referred for 
the ſatisfactory reſult of the experi- 
ments. e 

In conſequence of the above 
trials, the provoſt of the merchants, 
and the corporation of Paris, at 
their meeting on the za0th of Sep- 
tember, gave the Sieur de Bernieres 
permiſſion to eſtabliſh his boats on 
the river Seine; at the port near 
Pont-Royal 5 and moreover pro- 
miſed him all the protection and 
encouragement in their power. 
And the Sieur de Bernieres, on 
his fide, propoſes to ſupply the 
public with a certain number of 
theſe boats before the end of the 
next year. | 5 80 | 

The known humanity of the 
inventor, warrants the pleaſing be- 
lief, that this very capital diſco- 
very will neither be unneceſſarily 
concealed, nor 1lliberally reſtricted; 
It is due to mankind; and we doubt 
not but that its importance will 
be enhanced by an early, free, and 
extenſive communication. 

In England efpecially, where fo 


much buſineſs of every kind 1s 


tranſacted on the water, we muſt 
more anxiouſly wiſh to derive from 
the 1ngenuity and benevolence of 
the Sieur Bernieres, a comfortable 
reſource againſt the many diſtreſs-* 
ful and dangerous accidents to 
which we are petpetually expoſed. 


* 


* 8 * 
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The Efeds of rifling Gutt-barrels; 
and feathering Arrows, aſcertain- 
ed, and accounted for, by Mr. 
Emerſon. From that Gen- 
teman's Miſcellanies, or Miſ- 


cellaneous Treatiſes; lately pub 


liſhed. | 


11 is hardly poſſible for a ball to 


be ſhot out of a gun, without 


its rubbing againſt one ſide or ano- 


ther of the barrel; and the friction 
it receives by that means, gives it 


a whirling motion round an axis, 
which is always perpendicular to 
the axis of the barrel; or to the 
tract of the ball. The conſequence 
of this is, that one ſide of the ball 
meets with a greater reſiſtance of 


the air than the other ſide; and 
the air acting obliquely againſt 
that fide with the greater reſiſtance; 
will force it to move towards that 


ſide where is the leaſt reſiſtance; 


and the quantity of this deviation 


will be as the difference of the re- 
ſiſtance of one ſide above the other. 
And conſequently the ball will al- 


ways deflect towards that fide of 


the barrel where the friction hap- 
pened; for that ſide of the ball 
being retarded in its motion, meets 
with the leaſt reſiſtance. But it is 
impoſſible to know beforehand, on 
which ſide of the barrel the friction 
will happen. But when the ſhot is 
over one may nearly determine on 
which ſide it was. For if the ſhot 
be over the mark, it is on the up- 
per ſide; if ſhort, on the under 
one. If on the right or left, it is 
on the right or felt ſide reſpec- 
tively. 01 
deviation muſt be a curve line. 
Fof as this diſturbing force is con- 


tinual; every ſucceeding part of 


the tract will deviate (the ſame 
way) from the former part; Which 
is the nature of a curve line. 

I have been long acquainted 


with this irregular force and its 
effects, which 1 found by expe- 
— 


2 


$$ + 484 ww . * 


And beſides, this tract of | 
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rience when I uſed to practice 
ſnooting; and it preſently occurred 
to me, That the greater reſiſtance 
on one fide of the ball, was the 
true cauſe of its going out of the 
line of direction. And to ſatisfy 
myſelf about it, 1 ſuſpended. a 


wooden ball loaded with lead, in 


a ſtring, and tied it to a tree that 
hung over a river, that it might 
play freely in the ſtream; and not- 
ing the place where it reſted, I 
then twiſted the ſtring, by turning 
the globe often about, and putting 
it into its former place, it reſted 
but a little while; for as the ſtring 
began to untwiſt it moved gra- 
dually towards the ſide which con- 
ſpired with the motion of the water. 
And being at its furtheſt extent, it 
reſted till the motion began to di- 
miniſh, and then it came gradually 
back to its firſt place, and reſted 
there till the motion of the globe 
twiſted the ſtring the contrary way; 
and then it moved to. the other 


fide. And thus it made ſeveral vi- 


brations to and tro, till the motion 
was ſpent, and then 1t reſted in 


the firſt place. This I ſeveral 


times repeated, 

I allo tried the ſame in a tron 
wind, with the like ſucceſs; for 
the ball always deviated from the 
plane of the wind's motion towards 
that hand where it was leaſt reſi ſted. 
Now to remedy this reflection, 
one way is, to uſe bullets that are 
not round, but oblong, ſomething 
like a ſlug. But then they ought 
to be turned in a lath or throw ; 
that the fore end may be regular, 
and all ſides alike; that the air 
may act equally on all ſides. Such 
a body as this, ſnot out of a gun, 
cannot by friction be made to re- 
volve about an axis, and therefore 
that irregular force and its effect 
will be prevented. 


5 


ECTS: 


running ſpiral ways on the inſide 


of the barrel. 


After the powder is put in, they 


charged. Theſe guns are made 
ſtronger at the breech than com- 
mon; and it is plain they can only 


for if it ſhould be greater on one 


Another way to prevent this de. 
flection is to make the guns riſſe 
bored ; theſe riffed barrels are made 
with faveral threads of a ſcrew 


of the barrel ; between theſe threads 
are channels cut in the bore, all 
which muſt be exactly parallel to 
one another, and make about one 
revolution in the length of the 
barrel, going uniformly about, 
The hom der of theſe threads are 
different, according to the wideneſs 


There are different methods of 
charging theſe pieces: one is this, 


take a bullet ſomething bigger 
than the bore of the gun, and 
greaſe it well, and putting it into 
the mouth of, the piece, they ram 
it down with an iron rammer,. hol. 
low at the end; in 1 down 
the bullet, the ſpiral threads enter 
and cut into the bullet, and cauſe 
it to turn round in going down, 
and being ſhot out, it follows the 
ſame direction of the rifles; which 
cauſes it to turn round an axis ** 
rallel to the gun's bore. 

Another way is to charge them 
at the breech, where there is a 
hole to put in the powder and ball, 
and then a ſcrew ſcrews in to fill 
up the hole. But ſome barrels 
ſcrew off at the breech, to be 


be uſed for lead bullets, for iron 
will receive no impreſſion. "3 
And thus a bullet ſhot out of a 

rifled barrel, befides its dire& mo- 
tion, gains a motion round the 
axis of the gun, by which the re- 
ſiſtance on the foreſide of the bul- 
let will be the ſame on all ſides; 
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part than another ; that part, by 
the circular motion, is preſently 
transferred to the oppolite ſide, 
and then it acts the contrary way; 
and ſuch irregularities rectify one 
another ; ſo that the ball will al- 
ways go right forwards, 

This may be explained by the 


motion of an arrow ; for if an ar- 


row that is not feathered, be ſhot 
from a bow, its motion will be 
very irregular ; for if it be the 
| leaſt crooked imaginable, it will 
move towards that hand where the 
concave fide hes. But when it 1s 
feathered truly, to give 1t a circu- 
lar motion and make it ſpin, the 
concave part 1s turned every way, 
ſo that it will always fly ſtraight for- 


ward. See Exam. 36th Fig. 220, 


of my Mechanics, 4to. _ 
But in your common guns that 
are not rifled, I know no way to 
prevent that deflection, but to po- 
liſh the inſide of the barrel, and 
oil the bullet when it is charged; 
for by this means the friction within 
the barrel will be made as ſmall as 
poſſible; except you chuſe to ſhoot 
with an oblong bullet as before- 
mentioned. e 6 


An eaſy and ęſſechual Remedy for the 
Head-ach, and allewiative for the 
Aſthma. From Dr. Percival's 

Philoſophical, Medical, and Ex- 
perimental Eſſays, lately pub- 
lijbed. flee | 


N the 19th of October 1774, 
a phyſician, the Doctor tells 
us, was affected with a ſevere head- 
ach in conſequence of having been 
diſturbed in the night. At two 
o'clock in the afternoon he took 
eighteen drops of laudanum, and 
immediately afterwards,three diſhes 
of very ſtrong coffee, He lay 


133 
down upon the bed, and endeavour- 
ed to compoſe himſelf to ſleep. 
His pain abated in half an hour ; 
and in an hour was entirely re- 
moved : but he felt not the leaſt 
diſpoſition to ſleep, although he is 
often drowſy after dinner, and 
ſometimes indulges himfelf in 
ſleeping at that time. 

November iſt, he repeated, on 
a ſimilar occaſion, the uſe of lau- 
danum and coffee in the like quan- 
tity as before. The effects were 
preciſely the ſame; eaſe from pain, 
but no diſpoſition to fleep. | 

Nov. 16th, he took eighteen 
drops of laudanum when under the 
head-ach, but without coffee. The 
opiate compoſed him to ſleep in an 
hour; but did not entirely remove 


the pain in his head. Theſe facts 
confirm a remark which Dr. Per- 


cival made in a former volume, 
that coffee is taken in large quan- 
tities, with peculiar propriety, by 


the Turks and Arabians, becauſe 


it counteracts the narcotic effects of 
opium, to the uſe of which theſe 
nations are much addicted. 


The Doctor then informs us, 
that having learned, by a letter 


from Sir John Pringle, that an 


ounce of the beſt Mocco coffee, 


newly burnt, made immediately 
after grinding it, and taken in one 
diſh, without milk or fugar, is the 
beft abater of the paroxytms of the 


periodic aſthma; and that Sir John 


Floyer, during the latter part of 
his life, after the publication of 
his book on the aſthma, had con- 
trived to preſerve himſelf from, or 
at leaſt live eaſy under that diſorder 
by the uſe of ſtrong coffee; he had 


frequently directed coffee in the 


aſthma with great ſucceſs. The 
diſh may be repeated after the in- 


terval of a quarter or half an 
hour. : 


"0-4 
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ANTIQUITIES, 


General State of the Roman Empire, 
in the Height of its Proſperity, 
with regard to the Number and 
greatne/s of its Cities, and the 

eaſy Communication between them 
Ey Sea and Land. From The 
Hiſtory of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, by Ed- 


XK 7 E have computed the inha- 
/ bitants, and contemplated 


the public works, of the Roman 


empire, The obſervation of the 
number and greatneſs of its cities 
will ſerve to confirm the former, 
and to multiply the latter. It may 
not be unpleaſing to collect a few 


ſcattered inſtances relative to that 
fubject, without forgetting, how- 


ever, that from the vanity of na- 
tions, and the poverty of language, 
the vague appellation of city has 
been indifferently beſtowed on 
Rome and upon Laurentum, An- 
cient Italy is ſaid to have contained 
eleven hundred and ninety-ſeven 


cities; and for whatſoever zra of 


antiquity the expreſſion might be 
intended, there is not any reaſon 
to believe the country leſs populous 
in the age of the Antonines, than 
in that of Romulus, 'The petty 
fates. of Latium were contained 
within the metropolis of the em- 


pire, by whoſe ſaperior influence 


experienced, were amply compen- 


dor of Verona may be traced in 


celebrated than Aquileia or Padua, 


was already enriched by commerce, 
northern parts, many of them, 


perfect townſhips of a 7 iſing Ne: 


they had been attracted. Thoſe 
parts of Italy which have ſo long 
languiſhed under the lazy tyranny 
of prieſts and viceroys, had been 
afflicted only by the more toler- 
able calamities of war; and the 
firſt ſymptoms of decay, which rhey 


ſated by the rapid improvements 
of che Ciſalpine Gaul. The ſplen. 


ma, pn 9 


Its remains ; yet Verona, was leſs 


Milan or Ravenna, II. The ſpi- 
rit of improvement had paſſed the 
Alps, and been felt even in the 
woods of Britain, York was the 
ſeat of government, and London 


Gaul could boaſt of her twelve 
hundred cities; and though, in the 


Oo Doo eee nee 


— 


without excepting Paris itſelf, were 
little more than the rude and im- 


> 


ple; the ſouthern provinces 1mi- 
tated the wealth and elegance of 
Italy, Many were the cities of 
Gaul, Marſeilles, Arles, Niſmes, 
Narbonne, Thoulouſe, Bourdeaux, 
Autun, Vienna, Lyons, Langres, 
and Treves, whoſe ancient condi- 
tion might ſuſtain an equal, and 
perhaps advantageous compariſon 
with their preſent ſtate, With re- 
gard to Spain, that country flou- 
: 8 _ riſhed 
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med as 2 province, and has de- 
clined as a kingdom. Exhauſted 
by the abuſe of her ſtrength, by 
America, and by ſuperſtition, her 
pride might poſſibly be confound- 
ed, if we required ſuch à liſt of 
three hundred and fixty cities, as 
Pliny has exhibited under the reign 
of Veſpaſian. III. Three hundred 
African cities had once acknow- 
ledged the authority of Carthage, 
nor is it likely that their numbers 
diminiſhed under the adminiſtra- 
tion of the emperors : Carthage it- 
ſelf roſe with new ſplendor from 
its aſhes ; and that capital, as well 
as Capua and Corinth, ſoon reco- 
vered all the advantages which can 
be ſeparated from independent ſo- 
vereignty. IV. The provinces of 
the eaſt preſent the contraſt of Ro- 
man magnificence with Turkiſh 


barbariſm, The ruins of antiquity 


ſcattered over uncultivated fields, 
and aſcribed, by ignorance, to the 
power of magic, ſcarcely: afford a 
ſhelter to the oppreſſed peaſant or 
wandering Arab. Under the reign 
of the Cæſars, the proper Aſia 
alone contained five hundred po- 


pulous cities, enriched with all the 


gifts of nature, and adorned with 
all the refinements of art. Eleven 
cities of Afia, had once diſputed 
the honour of dedicating a temple 
to Tiberius, and their reſpective 
merits were examined by the ſe- 
nate. Four of them were imme- 
diately rejected as unequal to the 
burden; and among theſe Was 
Laodicea, whoſe ſplendor is $11] 


diſplayed in its ruins, Laodicea 


collected a very conſiderable re- 
venue from its flocks of ſheep} ce- 
lebrated for the fineneſs of their 


wool, and had received, a little 
before the conteſt, a legacy of 


above four hundred thouſand pounds 


- by the teſtament of a generous ci- 


tizen. If ſuch was the poverty of 
Laodicea, what muſt have been the 


wealth of thoſe cities, whoſe claim 


appeared preferable, and particu- 


larly of Pergamus, of Smyrna, and 
of Epheſus, who ſo long diſputed 


with each other the titular primacy 


of Afia, The capitals of Syria 
and Egypt held a full ſuperior 
rank in the empire: Antioch and 


Alexandria looked down with dif- 
dain on a crowd of dependent c. 
ties, and yielded, with reluctance, 
to the majeſty of Rome itſelf, 

All theſe cities were connected 


with each other, and with the ca- 


pital by the public highways, 
which iſſuing from the Forum of 
Rome, traverſed Italy, pervaded 
the provinces, and were terminated 
only by the frontiers of the empire, 


If we carefully trace the diſtance 


from the wall of Antoninus to 
Rome, and from thence to Jeruſa- 
lem, it will be found that the great 


chain of communication, from the 


north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt .point 
of the empire, was drawn out to 


the length of four thouſand and 


eighty Roman miles“. The pub. 
lic roads were accurately: divided 
by mile- ſtones, and ran in a direct 


line from one city to another, with 


very 


* The following Itinerary may ſerve to convey ſome idea of the direction 


of the road, and of the diſtance between the principal towns. I. From the 


wall of Antoninus to York 222 Roman miles. II. London 227. III. Rhu- 
tupiæ or Sandwich 67. IV. The navigation to Boulogne 45. V. Rheims 174. 
YI. Lyons 330. VII. Milan 324. VIII. Rome 426. IX. Brunduſiom 360. 
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very. little reſpe& for the obſtacles 
either of nature or private property. 

Mountains were perforated, and 
bold arches thrown overthe broadeſt 
and moſt rapid ſtreams. The mid- 
dle part of the road was raiſed into 
a terrace which commanded. the 
adjacent country, conſiſted of ſeveral 
ſtrata of ſand, gravel, and cement, 

and was paved with large ſtones, 

or in ſome places, near the capital, 

With granite. Such was the ſolid 

conſtruction of the Roman High- 


ways, whoſe firmneſs has not en- 


tirely yielded to the effort of fif- 
teen centuries. They united the 
ſubjects of the moſt diſtant pro- 
vinces by an eaſy and familiar in- 
ercourſe; but their primary object 
had been to facilitate the marches 
of the legions; nor was any coun- 
try conſidered as completely ſub- 
dued, till it had been rendered, in 
all its parts, pervious to the arms 
and authority of the conqueror. 
The advantage of receiving the 
earlieſt intelligence, and of con- 


veying their orders with celerity, 


induced the emperors to eſtabliſh 
throughout their extenſive domi- 
nions, the regular inſtitution of 
poſts. Houſes were every where 
_ erected at the diſtance only of five 


or {1x miles; each of them was 


X. The navigation to Dyrrachium 40. XI. Byzantium 711. XII. An- 
4 | XIV. Antioch 141. 
XVI. Jeruſalem 168. In all 3080 Roman, or 3740 Engliſm miles, See tre | 
Itineraries publiſhed by Wefleling, his annotations : 
Britain, and M. Danville for Gaul and Italy. 


In the time of Theodoſius, Cæſarius a magiſtrate of high rank went poſt 
from Antioch to Conſtantinople, He began his journey at night, was in Cap- 
padocia (165 miles from Antioch) the enſuing evening, and arrived at Con- 
Ran'inople the ſixth day about noon. | 
or 66g Engliſh miles, See Libanius Orat. xxii. and the Itineraria, 
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p. 572—381. 


1 Pliny, though a favourite and a miniſter, made an apology for granting 
Poſt horſes to his wife on the moſt urgent bulinels. Epiſt. x. 121, 1422 
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hundred miles in a day along the 


poſts was allowed to thoſe why 
indulged to the buſineſs or conve. 
man empire leſs free and open by 


ſea than it was by land. The 


tory, advanced into the midſt of 


or ten to Alexandria in Egypt. 


4 


conſtantly provided with © fory 
horſes, and by the help of theſe 
relays, it was eaſy to travel an 
Roman roads“. The uſe of the 
claimed it by an imperial mandate, 
but though originally intended for 
the public ſervice, it was ſometimes 


niency of private citizens 4. Nor 
was the communication of the Ro- 


provinces ſurrounded and encloſed 
the Mediterranean; and Italy, in 
the ſhape of an immenſe promon- 


that great lake. The coaſts of 
Italy are, in general, deſtitute of 
ſafe harbours; but human induſtry 
had correQed the deficiencies of 
nature; and the artificial port of 
Oſtia, in particular, ſituate at the 
mouth of the Tyber, and formed 
by the emperor Claudius, was a 
uſeful monument of Roman great. 
neſs, From this port, which was 
only ſixteen miles from the capital, 
a favourable breeze frequently car- 
ried veſſels in ſeven days to the 
columns of Hercules, and in nine 


XV. Tyre 252. 
Gale and Stukeley for 


The whole diſtance was 725 Roman, 


4 be. 


AND iQU TT HE s. 


1 general Review of the Riſe, Pro- 

y qreſs and Amount of the Roman 
Fevenuts. From The Hiſtory of 
the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, % Edward Gib- 
bon, Eg; 


HE fiege of Veit in Tuſ- 
cany, the firſt conſiderable 
enterpriſe of the Romans, was pro- 
tacted to the tenth year, much 
leſs by the ſtrength of the place 
than by the unſkilfulneſs of the 


behiegers. The unaccuſtomed hard- 


ups of ſo many winter campaigns, 
at the diſtance of near twenty 
miles from home, required more 


than common encouragements; and - 


the ſenate wiſely prevented the 
clamours of the people, by the in- 
ſtitution of a regular pay for the 
ſoldiers, which was levied by a 
general tribute, aſſeſſed according 
to an equitable proportion on the 


property of the citizens “. During 


more than two hundred years after 


of the republic added Jeſs to the 


wealth than to the power of Rome. 


The ſtates of Italy paid their tri- 
bute in military ſervice only, and 
the vaſt force both by ſea and 
land, which was exerted in the 
Punic wars, was maintained at the 
expence of the Romans themſelves. 
That high-ſpirited people (ſuch is 
often the generous enthuſiaſm of 
freedom) cheerfully ſubmitted to 
the meſt exceſſive but voluntary 
burdens, in the juſt confidence that 
they ſhould ſpeedily enjoy the rich 
harveſt of their labours. Their ex- 
pectations, were not diſappointed. 


F 
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In the courſe of a few years, the 


riches of Syracuſe, -of Carthage, 
of Macedonia, and of Aſia, were 
brought in triumph to Rome. The 
treaſures of Perſeus alone amounted 


to near two millions ſterling, and 


the Roman people, the ſovereign 
of ſo many nations, was for ever 


delivered from the weight of taxes. 


The increaſing revenue of the pro- 


vinces was found ſufficient to defray 
the ordinary eſtabliſhment of war 


and government, and the ſuper- 


fluous maſs of gold and filver was 


depoſited in the temple of Saturn, 

and reſerved for any unforeſeen 

emergency of the ſtate r. 
Hiſtory has never perhaps ſuf- 


fered a greater or more irreparable 
injury, than in the loſs of that cu- 
rious regiſter bequeathed by Au- 
guſtus to the ſenate, in which that 


experienced prince ſo accurately 
balanced the revenues and expences 


of the Roman empire. Deprived 
of this clear and comprehenſive 
the conqueſt of Veii, the victories 


eſtimate, we are reduced to collect 


a few imperfect hints from ſuch of 
the antients as have accidentally 
turned aſide from the ſplendid to 
the more uſeful parts of hiſtory. 


We are informed, that, by the con- 


queſts of r the tributes of 
from fifty to one 
hundred and thirty-five millions of 


Aſia were raiſe 


drachms; or about four millions 
and a half ſterling. Under the 


laſt and moſt indolent of the Pto- 
lomies, the revenue of Egypt is 
ſaid to have amounted to twelve 


thouſand five hundred talents ; a 


ſum equivalent to more than two 


millions and a half of our money, 


* See the 4th and 5th books of Livy. In the Roman Cenſus, property, 
pewer and taxation, were commenſurate with each other, BT; 

+ See a fine deſcription of this accumulated wealth of ages, in Lucan's 
Pharſalia, 1, 111. v. 155. KC, | "> 8 f 
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but which was afterwards conſider- 
ably improved by the more exact 
cconomy of the Romans, and the 
increaſe of the trade of Ethiopia 
and India. Gaul was enriched by 
rapine, as Egypt was by commerce, 
and the tributes of thoſe two great 
provinces have been compared as 
nearly equal to each other in value. 
The ten thouſand Euboic or Phœ- 
nician talents, about four millions 
ſterling, which vanquiſhed Car- 
thage was condemned to pay within 
the term of fifty years, were a 
flight acknowledgment of the ſu- 
periority of Rome, and cannot 
bear the leaſt proportion with the 
taxes afterwards raiſed both on the 
lands and on the perſons of the in- 
habitants, when the fertile coaſt 
of Africa was reduced into a pro- 
9 5,5 Lk 93.5 | 
Spain, by a very ſingular fa- 
tality, was the Peru and Mexico of 


the old world. The diſcovery of 


the rich weſtern continent by the 


Pheœnicians, and the oppreſſion of 


the ſimple natives, who were com- 
pelled to labour in their own mines 
tor the benefit of ſtrangers, form 


an exact type of the more recent 


hiſtory of Spaniſh America. The 
 Phceenicians were acquainted only 
with the ſea-coaſt of Spain ; ava- 
rice, as well as ambition, carried 
the arms of Rome and Carthage 
into the heart of the country, and 
almoſt every part of the ſoil was 
found pregnant with copper, filver, 
and gold. Mention is .made of a 


mine near Carthagena which yield- 


ed every day twenty-five thouſand 
Adrachms of filver, or about three 
hundred thouſand pounds a year. 


Twenty thouſand pound weight of 


cold was annually received from 
the provinces of Aſturia, Gallicia, 
and Luſitania, 5 | 
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that were annihilated in the Be 
man empire. Some notion, hop. 


was directed to the abodes of ſoli. 
ing that they might be relieved 


one hundred and fifty drachms, or! 
about five pounds: but Gyaryy 


rock, of the Ægean ſea, deſtitute 


ance for the difference of times 


was calculated for the defence of 


We want both leiſure and mat 
rials to purſue this curious inquiry 
through the many potent ſtate 


ever, may be formed of the teye. 
nue of the provinces where con. 
ſiderable wealth had been depoſited 
by nature, or collected by man, if 
we obſerve the ſevere attention that 


tude and ſterility. Auguſtus once 
received a petition from the inh. 
bitants of Gyarus, humbly pray. 


from one third of their exceſſive 
impoſitions. Their whole tax 
amounted indeed to no more than 


was a little ifland,. or rather 3 


of freſh water and every neceſſary 
of life, and inhabited only by a 
tew wretched fiſhermen, | 

From the faint glimmerings of 
ſuch doubtful and ſcattered lights, 
we ſhould be inclined to believe, 
1ſt, That (with every fair allow. 


and circumſtances) the general in- 
come of the Roman provinces 
could ſeldom amount to leſs than 
fifteen or twenty millions of our! 
money; and, 2dly, That fo ample | 
a revenue mult have been fully ade- 
quate to all the expences of the 
moderate government inſtituted by 
Auguſtus, whoſe court was the! 
modeſt family of a private ſenator, | 
and whoſe military eſtabliſhment] 


the frontiers, without any aſpiring 
views of conqueſt, or any ſerious 
apprehenſion of a foreign invaſion. 
_ Notwithſtanding the ſeeming 

probability of both theſe conelu- 
nons, the latter of them at leaſt is 
rs poſitively 


4 
, 
- 


rely diſowned by the language 
2 t of 2 * * 
ot eaſy to determine whether, on 
occaſion, he acted as the com- 
11 father of the Roman world, 


ss dhe opprefior of liberty; 
„cher he wiſhed to relieve the 
(WW: ovinces, or to impoveriſn the 
inte and the equeſtrian order. 
u no ſooner had he aſſumed the 


eins of government, than he fre- 
ently intimated the inſufficiency 


rowing an equitable proportion 
the public burden upon Rome 
nd Italy. In the proſecution of 
us unpopular deſign, he advanced, 
owever, by cautious and well 
eighed ſteps. The introduction of 
atoms was followed by the eſta- 


ſcheme of taxation was completed 
by an urtful aſſeſſment on the real 


man citizens, who had been ex- 
empted from any kind of contr1- 
bution above a century and a half. 

|. In a great empire like that of 
Rome, a natural balance of money 
nuſt have gradually eſtabliſhed it- 
elt. It has been already obſerved, 
lat as the wealth of the provinces 
was attracted to the capital by the 
ſtrong hand of conqueſt and power; 
ſoa confiderable part of it was re- 
tored to the induſtrious provinces 
by the gentle influence of com- 
nerce and arts, In the reign of 
Avvuſtus and his ſucceſſors, duties 
zere impoſed on every kind of 
merchandiſe, which through a 
nouſand channels flowed to the 


* See Pliny (Hiſt. Natur. J. vi. c. 


A | 
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the tributes, and the neceſſity of 


büſament of an exciſe, and the 


and perſonal property of the Ro- 


| 139 
great centre of opulence and lux- 
ury ; and in whatſoever manner 
the law was expreſſed, it was the 
Roman purchaſer, and not the pro- 
vincial merchant, who paid the 
tax, The rate of the cuſtoms va- 
ried from the eighth to the fortieth 
part of the value of the commo- 
dity ; and we have a right to ſup- 
poſe, that the variation was di- 
rected by the unalterable maxims 
of policy: that a higher duty was 
fixed on the articles of luxury than 
on thoſe of neceſſity, and that the 
productions raiſed or manufactured 
by the labour of the ſubjects of the 
empire, were treated with more 
indulgence than was ſhewn to the 
eee or at leaſt the unpopu- 
dia“. There is ſtill extant a long 
but imperfect catalogue of eaſtern 
com modities, which about the time 
of Alexander Severus were ſubject 
to the payment of duties; cinna- 
mon, myrrh, pepper, ginger, and 
the whole tribe of aromatics, a 
great variety of precious ſtones, 
among which the diamond was the 
moſt remarkable for its price, and 
the emerald for its beauty + : Par- 
thian and Babylontan leather, cot- 


tons, ſilks, both raw and manu- 


factured, ebony, ivory, and eu- 
nuchs. We may obſerve, that the 
uſe and value of thoſe effeminate 
ſlaves gradually roſe with the de- 
cline of the empire. i 907 3 

II. The exciſe, introduced by 


Auguſtus after the civil wars, was 


extremely moderate, but it was ge- 
neral, It ſeldom exceeded one per 


23. ]. xii, e. 18.) . His obſervations, 


that the Indian commodities were ſold at Rome at a hundred times their ori- 
zal price, may give us ſome notion of the produce of the cuſtoms, ſince that 
vginal price amounted to more than eight hundred thouſand. pounds. 


The ancients were unacquginted with the art of cutting diamonds, 
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cent.; but it comprehended what- 
ever was ſold in the markets or by 
public auction, from the moſt con- 
ſiderable purchaſes of lands and 
houſes, to thoſe minute objects 
which can only derive a value from 
their infinite multitude and daily 
conſumption. Such a tax, as it 
affects the body of the people, has 
ever been the occaſion of clameur 
and diſcontent. An emperor well 
acquainted with the wants and re- 
ſources of the ſtate, was obliged 


to declare by a public edict, that 


the ſupport of the army depended 

in a great meaſure on the produce 

of the exciſe. | | 
III. When Auguſtus reſolved to 


eſtabliſh a permanent military force 


for the defence of his government 
againſt foreign and domeſtic ene- 
mies, he inſtituted a peculiar trea- 


ſury for the pay of the ſoldiers, the 


rewards of the veterans, and the 
extraordinary expences of war. 


The ample revenue of the exciſe, 
though peculiarly appropriated to 


thoſe uſes, was found inadequate. 
To ſupply the deficiency, the em- 
peror ſuggeſted a new tax of five 
per cent. on all legacies and inhe- 
ritances. But the nobles of Rome 
were more tenacious of property 
than of freedom. Their indignant 


murmurs were received by Auguſtus 


with his uſual temper. He can- 
didly referred the whole buſineſs to 
the ſenate, and exhorted them to 
provide for the public ſervice by 
ſome other expedient of a lets 
odious nature. They were divided 


and perplexed. He inſinuated to 


them, that their obſtinacy would 
oblige him to propoſe a general 


. the Roman law ſubſiſted for many ages, the Cognati, or relations on 
the mother's ſide, were not called to the ſucceſſion. This harſh inſtitution was 
gradually undermined by humanity, and finally aboliſhed by Juſtinian. 
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ation of the Romans, who could 


ing to the dictates of reaſon or 


ſtern patriots of the commonwealth, 


legal complaint. But a rich child. 


crowd, in which he. frequently} 


' patience for his death. The arts 


* 


land- tax and capitation, I. 
quieſced in filence. The be ig 
poſition on legacies and inherjs 
ances was however mitigated h 
ſome reſtrictions. It did not tal 
place unleſs the object was of! 
certain value, moſt probably of jſt 
or an hundred pieces of gold; no 
could it be exacted from the neare( 
of kin on the father's fide *, Wher 
the rights of nature and pover 
were thus ſecured, it ſeemed res. 
ſonable, that a ſtranger, or a di- 
ſtant relation, who acquired a 
unexpected acceſſion of fortune] 
ſhould cheerfully reſign a twentieth 
part of it for the benefit of the 
ſtate. e 
Such a tax, plentiful as it muff 
prove in every wealthy community 
was moſt happily ſuited to the ſitu- 


frame their arbitrary wills, accord- 


caprice, without any reſtraint from 
the modern fetters of entails and 
ſettlements, From various cauleg 
the partiality of paternal affection 
often loſt its influence over the 


and the diflolute nobles of the em- 
pire ; and if the father bequeathed 
to his ſon the fourth part of his 
eltate, he removed all ground of 


leis old man was a domeſtic tyrant, 
and his power increaſed with his 
years and infirmities. A ſetvile 


reckoned prætors and conſuls, 
courted his ſmiles, pampered his 
avarice, applauded his follies, ſerved 
his paſſions, and waited with im- 


of 


f attendance and flattery were 
brmed into a moſt lucrative 
cence, thoſe who profeſſed it ac- 
red a peculiar appellation ; and 
the whole city, according to the 
jirely deſcriptions of ſatire, was 
livided between two parties, the 
wnters and their game. Yet, 
while ſo many unjuſt and extrava- 
gant wills were every day dictated 
by cunn ing, and ſubſcribed by fol- 
u a few were the reſult of ra- 
lonal eſteem and virtuous grati- 
de, Cicero, who had ſo often 
delended the lives and fortunes of 
bis fellow-CItiZens, was rewarded 


hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
pounds; nor do the friends of the 
younger Pliny ſeem to have been 
eis generous to that amiable ora- 
r“. Whatever was the motive 


tieth part of his eſtate; and in 
the courſe of two or three genera- 
tions, the whole property of the 
ſabject mult have gradually paſſed 
mrough the coffers of the ſtate. 


the reign of Nero, that prince, 
from a deſire of popularity, and 
perhaps from a blind 1mpulſe of 
benevolence, conceived a wiſh of 
adoliſhing the oppreſſion of the 
cutoms and exciſe. The wiſeſt 
ſenators applauded his magnant- 
nity ; but they diverted him from 


would have diſſolved the ſtrength 
and reſources of the republic. Had 
it indeed been poſſible to realize 


with legactes to the amount of an 


of the teſtator, the treaſury claim- 
ed, without diſtinction, the twen- 


in the firſt and golden years of 


the execution of a deſign, which 


AN De Urs us 


this dream of fancy, ſuch princes 
as Trajan and the Antonines would 
ſurely. have embraced with ardour 
the glorious opportunity of confer- 
ring ſo ſignal an obligation on 
mankind, Satisfied, however, with 
alleviating the public burden, 
they attempted not to remove it. 
The mildneſs and precifion of 
their laws aſcertained the rule and 


| meaſure of taxation, and protect- 


ed the ſubje&t of every rank a- 


gainſt arbitrary interpretations, an- 


tiquated claims, and the inſolent 
vexation of the farmers of the re- 
venue. For it is ſomewhat ſingular, 
that, in every age, the beſt and 


wiſeſt of the Roman governors per- 


ſevered in this pernicious method 
of collecting the principal branches 
at leaſt of the exciſe and cu- 
ſtoms +. 25 | 

The ſentiments, and, indeed, 
the ſituation of Caracalla, were 
very different from thoſe of the 
Antonines. Inattentive, or ra- 
ther averſe to the welfare of his 


people, he found himſelf under 


the neceflity of gratifying the in- 


ſatiate avarice, Which he had ex- 
cited in the army. Of the ſeveral 


impoſitions introduced by Augu- 
ſtus, the twentieth on inheritances 
and legacies was the moſt fruitful, 
as well as the moſt comprehenſive. 
As its influence was not confined 
to Rome or Italy, the produce con- 
tinually increafed with the gradual 
extenſton of the Roman City. 
The new citizens, though charg- 


ed, on equal terms, with the pay- 
ment of new taxes, which had not 


+ See his epiſtles. Every ſuch will gave him an ocenſion of diſplaying his 

reverence to the dead, and his juſtice to the living. He reconciled both, in 
bis behaviour to a ſon who had been diſinheri-ed by his mother (v. 1.) 

The tributes (properly ſo called) were not farmed; fince the good princes 


een remitted many millions of arrears. 


| affected 
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affected them as ſubjects, derived 
an ample compenſation from the 
rank they obtained, the privileges 
they acquired, and the fair pro- 
ſpect of honours af?d fortune that 
was thrown open to their ambi- 
tion. But the favour, which im- 
plied a diſtinction, was loſt in the 
prodigality of Caracalla, and the 
reluctant provincials were compel- 
led to aſiume the vain title, and 
the real obligations, of Roman 
citizens. Nor was the rapacious 
ſon of Severus contented with ſuch 


a meaſure. of taxation, as had ap- 


peared ſufficient to his moderate 
predeceſſors. Inſtead of a twen- 


gacies and inheritances ; and dur- 
ing his reign (for the ancient pro- 
portion was reſtored after his 
death) he cruſhed alike every part 
of the empire under the weight of 
his iron ſceptre. | 
When all the provincials be- 
came liable to the peculiar impo- 
fitions of Roman citizens, they 
| ſeemed to acquire a legal exemp- 
tion from the tributes which they 
had paid in their former condi- 
tion of ſubjects. Sych were not 
the maxims of government adopt- 
ed by Caracalla and his pretended 
ſon. 'The old as well as the new 
taxes were, at the ſame time, le- 
vied in the provinces. It was re- 
ſerved for the virtue of Alexander 
to relieve them in a great meaſure 
from this intolerable grievance, by. 
reducing the tributes to a thirtieth 


part of the ſum exacted at the 


time of his acceſſion, It is im- 
poſſible to conjecture the motive 


that engaged him to ſpare ſo trif- 


ling a remnant of the public evil; 


* She never admitted her huſband's embraces but for the ſake of poſterity 
If her hopes were baffled, ia the enſuing month ſhe reiterated the experi 


ment. 
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court, che army, and the capital. 


An Account of the Fall of Palmyr4 
tieth, he exacted a tenth of all le- 


hon 


* 


but the noxious weed, which hal 
not been totally eradicated, apzif 
ſprang up with the moſt luxuriany 
growth, and in the ſucceeding 304 
darkened the Roman world wi 
its deadly ſhade. In the courſe of 
this hiſtory, we ſhall be too ofter 
ſummoned to explain the land tay] 
the capitation, and the heavy con 
tributions of corn, wine, oil, and 
meat, which were exaQted from 
the provinces, for the uſe of the 


rn * 


— 


under Lenobia; and of that gc- 
compliſhed Princeſs herſelf, and hes 
Secretary, the learned and ſubs 
lime Longinus, From the His 
ſtory of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, by Edward 
Gibbon, E/; 


\ -URELIAN had no ſooner (ed 
cured the perſon and pro- 
vinces of Tetricus, than he turns 
ed his arms againſt Zenobia, the 
celebrated queen of Palmyra and 
the Eaſt. Modern Europe hag 
produced ſeveral illuſtrious women 
who have ſuſtaifled with glory the 
weight of empire; nor is our own 
age deſtitute of ſuch diſtinguiſted 
characters. But Zenobia is pers 
haps the only female zwhoſe {us 
perior genius broke through the 
tervile indolence 1mpoled on heiß 
tex by the clygagg and manners 0 
Afia. She claimed her deſcent 
from the Macedonian kings ol 
Egypt, equalled in beauty her an 
ceitor Cleopatra, and far fiirpailea 
that princeſs in chaſtity *-and vai 


Jour 


lor, Zenobia was eſteemed the 
moſt lovely as well as the molt 
reroic of her ſex, She was of a 
dark complexion (for in ſpeaking 
of a lady, theſe trifles become im- 
portant). Her teeth were of a 
nearly whiteneſs, and her large 
black eyes ſparkled- with uncom- 
mon fre, tempered by the moſt at- 
active ſweetneſs. Her voice was 
trons and harmonious. Her man- 
ly underſtanding, was ſtrengthened 
and adorned by ſtudy. She was 


but poſſeſted in equal perfection 


Eoyptian languages. She had 
drawn up for her own uſe an epi- 
tome of oriental hiſtory, and fa- 
miliarly compared the beauties of 
Homer and Plato under the tuition 
of the ſublime Longinus. 

This accompliſhed woman gave 
her hand to Odenathus, who 
from a private ſtation raiſed 
himſelf to the dominion of the 


friend and companion of a hero. 
| In the intervals of war, Odena- 
thus paſſionately delighted in the 


with ardour the wild beaſts of the 
deſert, lions, panithers, and bears; 


4.ngerous amuſement” wag not in- 
terior to his own, She had inured 
her conflitution to fatigue, diſ- 
dained the uſe of a covered car- 
riage, generally appeared on horſe- 


ſometimes marched: ſeveral miles 
en foot at the head of the troops. 
The ſucceſs of Odenathus was in 
2 great meaſure aſcribed to her in- 
comparable prudence and for- 


not ignorant of the Latin tongue, 


the Greek, the Syriac, and the 


Fat. She ſoon became the 


exerciſe of hunting; he purſued. 


and the ardour of Zenobia in that 


back in a maitagy habit, and 


ru rea u 


titude, Their ſplendid victories 
over the Great King, whom they 
twice purſued as far as the gates 
of Cteſiphon, laid the foundations 
of their united fame and power. 
The armies which they command- 
ed, and the provinces which they 
had ſaved, acknowledged not any 


other ſovereigns than their invin- 


cible chiefs. The ſenate and peo- 
ple of Rome revered a ſtraunger 
who had avenged their captive em- 
peror, and even the inſenſible ſon 


of Valerian accepted Odenahtus 


for his legitimate colleague. | 
After a ſucceſsful expedition 
againſt the Gothic plunderers of 
Aſia, the Palmyrenian prince re- 
turned to the city of Emeſa in Sy- 
ria. Invincible in war, he was 


there cut off by domeſtic treaſon, 


and his favourite amuſement of 


hunting was the cauſe, or at leaſt 


the occaſion, of his death. His 


nephew, Mzonius, preſumed to 


dart his javelin before that of his 
uncle ; and though admoniſhed of 
his error, repeated the ſame inſo- 


lence. As a monarch and as a 


ſportſman, Odenathus was provok- 


ed: took away his horſe, a mark 


of ignominy among the barbarians, 


and chaſtiſed the raſh: youth by a 


ſhort confinement. The offence 
was ſoon forgot, but the puniſh- 
ment was remembered; and Mæo- 
nius, with a few daring aſſociates, 
aſſaſſinated his uncle in the midit 
of a great entertainment. Herod, 
the ſon of Odenathus, though not 
of Zenobia, a young man of a 


ſoft and effeminate temper *, wass 
killed with his father. But Mæ- 
onius obtained only the pleaſure of 


revenge by this bloody deed. He 


* Olenathus and Zenobia, often ſent him from the ſpoils of the enemy, 
preicuts of gems and toys, which he received with infinite delight. | 


| had 
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144 
had ſcarcely time to aſſume the 
title of Auguſtus, before he was 
ſacrificed by Zenobia to the me- 
mory of her huſband *. 

With the afiſtance of his moſt 
faithful friends, ſhe immediately 
filled the vacarit throne, and go- 


verned with manly counſels Pal- 


myra, Syria, and the Eaſt, above 
five years. By the death of Ode- 
nathus, that authority was at an 
end which the ſenate had granted 
him only as a perſonal diſtinction; 
dut his martial widow, diſdaining 
both the ſenate and Gallienus, 
obliged one of the Roman gene- 
rals, who was ſent againſt her, to 
retreat into Europe, with the loſs 
of his army and his reputation. 


Inſtead of the little paſſions which 


ſo frequently perplex a female 


reign, the ſteady adminiſtration of 
 Zenobia was guided by the moſt 
judicious maxims of policy. If it 
was expedient to pardon, ſhe could 
calm her reſentment: if it was ne- 
ceſſary to puniſh, ſhe could impoſe 
ſilence on the voice of pity. Her 
ſtrict economy was accuſed of ava- 
rice; yet on every proper occaſion 


ſhe appeared magnificent and li- 


beral. The neighbouring ſlates of 
Arabia, Armenia, and Perſia, 
dreaded her enmity, and ſolicited 
her alliance. To the dominions 
of Odenathus, which extended 
from the Euphrates to the fron- 
tiers of Bithynia, his widow ad- 
ded the inheritance of her ance- 
ſtors, the populous and fertile 
kingdom of Egypt. The Em- 
peror Claudius acknowledged her 
merit, and was content, that, 
while he purſued the Gothic war, 
ſe ſhould aſſert the dignity of the 


'* Scme very unjuſt ſuſpicions have been caſt on Zenobia, as if ſhe was ac- | 


ceſlary to her huſband's death. 
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empire in the Eaſt. The conduc | 


ſhewed them to the troops adorned 


Tuyana after an obſtinate ſiege by 


perſtitious reverence induced him 


ther than choice, had been en- 


however, of Zenobia, was attend. 
ed with ſome ambiguity ; nor is it 
unlikely that ſhe had conceived the 

deſign of erecting an independent 
and hoſtile monarchy. She blend. 
ed with the popular manners 9 
Roman princes the ſtately pomp of 
the courts of Aſia, and exacted 
from her ſubjects the ſame adorg. 
tion that was paid to the ſucceſſor: 
of Cyrus. She beſtowed on her three 
ſons a Latin education, and often 


with the imperial purple. For her- 
ſelf ſhe reſerved the diadem, with 
the ſplendid but doubtful title of 
Queen of the Eaſt. 5 85 
When Aurelia paſſed over into 
Aſia, againſt an adverſary whcſz 
ſex alone could render her an ob- 
ject of contempt, his preſence re. 
{tored obedience to the province 
of Bithynia, already ſhaken by the 
arms and intrigues of Zenobia. 
Advancing at the head of his le. 
gions, he accepted the ſubmiſtion } 
of Ancyra, and was admitted into 


the help of a perfidious citizen. 
The generous though fierce temper } 


of Aurelian abandoned the traitor | 
to the rage of the ſoldiers: a ſu- 


to treat with lenity the country- 
men of Apollonius the philoſopher, | 
Antioch was deſerted on his ap- 
proach, till- the emperor, by his | 
ſalutary edicts, recalled the ſugi- 
tives, and granted a general par- 
don to all who, from neceſſity ra- 


gaged in the ſervice of the Palmy- 


renian queen. The unexpected 
mildneſs of ſuch a conduct recon- 


ciled 


2. 


and, as far as the gates of Emeſa, 


the terror of his arms. 

Zenobia would have ill deſerved 
her reputation, had ſhe indolently 
permitted the emperor of the Weſt 
o approach within an hundred 
miles of her capital. The fate of 
the Eaſt was decided in two great 
battles ; ſo fimilar 1n almoſt every 
circumſtance, that we can ſcarcely 
ditinguiſh them from each other, 


was fought near Antioch, and the 
ſecond near Emeſa. In both, the 
queen of Palmyra animated the ar- 
mics by her preſence, and devolv- 
ed the execution of her orders on 
Labdas, who had already ſignaliz- 
ed his military talents by the con- 


forces of Zenobia, conſiſted for 
the moſt part of light archers, and 
of heavy cavalry clothed in com- 
plete ſteel, The Mooriſh and II- 
ſlyrian horſe of Aurelian were un- 
able to ſuſtain the ponderous charge 
of their antagoniſts. They fled in 
teal or affected diſorder, engaged 
the Palmyrenians in a laborious 
purſuit, haraſſed them by a deſul- 


comfited this impenetrable but un- 


wieldy body of | cavalry, The 
light infantry, in the mean time, 


pled their naked fides to the 


lad choſen theſe veteran troops, 


ton of Palmyra,” * 


Vor. XIX. 1776. 


ciled the minds of the Syrians, 


the wiſhes of the people ſeconded 


except by obſerving that the firſt 


queſt of Egypt. The numerous 


tory combat, and at length diſ- 


wen they had exhauſted their 
quyers, F without pro- 
tection againſt a cloſer onſet, ex- 
lords of the legions. Aurelian 


Wo were uſually ſtationed on the 
ITE | . 4 +4 
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Upper Danube, and whoſe valour 
had been ſeverely tricd in the Alle- 
marinic war, After the defeat of 
Emeſa, Zenobia found it impoſſi- 
ble to colle& a third army, As 
far as the frontier of Egypt, the 
nations ſubje& to her empire had 
Joined the ſtandard of the con- 
queror, Who detached Probus the 


braveſt of his generals to poſſeſs 


himſelf of the Egyptian pro- 
vinces. Palmyra was the laſt-re- 


ſource of the widow of Odenathus. 


She retired within the walls of her 
capital, made every preparation 
for a vigorous reſiſtance, and de- 
clared with the intrepidity of a 
heroine, that the laſt moment of 


her reign and of her life ſhould be 


the ſame. | | 

Amid the barren deſerts of Ara. 
bia, a few cultivated ſpots riſe like 
iſlands out of the 15 
Even the name of Tadmor, or 
Palmyra, by its ſignification in the 
Syriac as well as in the Latin lan- 
guage, denoted the multitude of 
palm trees which afforded ſhade 
and verdure to that temperate re- 
gion. The air was pure, and the 


ſoil, watered by ſome in valuable 


ſprings, was capable of producing 
fruits as well as corn. A place 


poſſeſſed of ſuch ſingular advan- 
tages, and ſituated at a convenient 


diſtance *, between the gulph of 
Perha and the Mediterranean, was 
ſoon frequented by the caravans 
which conveyed to the nations of 
Europe a conſiderable. part of the 


rich commodities of India. Nil- 


myra inſenſibly ' increaſed into an 


opulent and independent city, and 


* It was five hundred and thirty-ſeven miles from Seleucia, and two hun- 
dre and three from the neareſt coaſt. of Syria, according to the reckoning of 
- "7, ho, in a few words, (Hiſt, Natur. 


L connecting 


andy ocean. 


v. 22) gives an excellent defcrip-. 
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146 
connecting the Roman and the 
Parthian monarchies by the mu- 
tual benefits of commerce, was ſuf- 
fered to obſerve an humble neutra- 
lity, till at length, after the victo- 
ries of Trajan, the little republic 
ſunk into the boſom of Rome, and 


flouriſhed more than one hundred 
and fifty years in the ſubordinate 


though honourable rank of a co- 
lony. It was during that peace- 
ful period, if we may judge from 
a few remaining inſcriptions, that 
the wealthy Palmyrenians con- 
ſtructed thoſe temples,. palaces, 
and porticos .of Grecian architec- 
ture, whoſe ruins, ſcattered over 
an extent of ſeveral miles, have 
deſerved the curioſity of our tra- 
vellers. 


. fle& new ſplendour on their coun- 
try, and Palmyra, for a while, 
ſtood forth the rival of Rome: 


but the competition was fatal, and 


ages of proſperity were ſacrificed 
to a moment. of glory *.. Fw 
In his march over the ſandy de- 
ſert, between Emeſa and Palmyra, 
the Emperor Aurelian was perpe- 
tually haraſſed by the Arabs ; nor 
could he always defend his army, 
and eſpecially his baggage, from 
thoſe flying troops, of active and. 


daring robbers, who watched the 


moment of ſurpriſe, and directed 
the ſlow purſuit of the legions. 
The ſiege of Palmyra was an ob- 
ject far more difficult and impor- 
tant, and the emperor, who with 


inceſſant vigour preſſed the attacks 
in perſon, was himſelf wounded 


* Some Engliſh travellers from Aleppo diſcovered the ruins of Palmyra, 
about the end of the laſt century. Our curioſity has been fince gratified in à 
more ſplendid manner by Meſſieurs Wood and Dawkins. For the hiſtory og 
Palmyra, we may conſult the maſterly diſſertation of Pr. Halley in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranfactions; Lowthorp's Abridgment, vol. iii. p. 518. | 
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nobjia. It is impoſſible to enu. 


The elevation of Odena- 
thus and Zenobia appeared to re- 


— 


with a dart. The Roman dea. 
“ ple,” ſays Aurelian, in 8 | 
ginal letter, „ ſpeak with con. 
(6 tempt of the War which I am 

' waging againſt a woman, The 
«© are ignorant both of the cha. 
«c racter. and of the power of Ze. 


merate her warlike preparations, 
of ſtones, of arrows, and of 
«© every ſpecies of miſlile weapons, 
Every part of the walls is pro. 

vided with two or three baliſte 
« and artificial fires are thrown 
from her military engines. The 
„fear of puniſhment. has armed 
her with a deſperate courage, 
% Yet I truſt fill in the protecting 
„ deities of Rome, who have hi- 
«© therto been favourable to all my 
<« undertakings.” Doubtful, how. 
ever, of the protection of the 
gods, and of the event. of the 
ſiege, Aurelian judged it more 
prudent to offer terms of an ad- 
vantageous capitulation: to the 
queen, a ſplendid retreat; to the 
citizens, their ancient privileges, 
His propoſals were obſtinately re- 
jected, and the refuſal was accom- | 
panied with inſult, _ | 

The firmneſs of Zenobia was 
ſupported. by the hope, that in a 
very ſhort time famine would com-1 
pel the Roman army to repaß 
the deſert ; and by the reaſonable 
expectation that the kings of the] 
Eaft, and particularly the Perſian} 
monarch, would' arm in the de- 
fence of their moſt natural all). 
But fortune and the perſeverance} 
of Aurelian overcame every ob- 


ſlacle 
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facle. The death of Sapor, which 
ha pened about this time, diſ- 
rated the councils of Perſia, and 
the inconſiderable ſuccours that at- 
tempted to relieve Palmyra, were 
eaſily intercepted either by the 
arms or the liberality of the em- 

ror. From evety part of Syria, 
z regular ſucceſſion of convoys ſafe- 
ly arrived in the camp, which was 
increaſed - by the return of Probus 
with his victorious troops from the 
conqueſt of Egypt. It was then 
that Zenobia reſolved to fly. She 
mounted the fleeteſt of her drome- 
daries *, and had already reached 
the banks of the Euphrates, about 
fixty miles from Palmyra, when 
ſhe was overtaken by the purſuit 
of Aurelian's light horſe, ſeized, 
and brought back a captive to the 
feet of the emperor. Her capital 
ſoon afterwards ſurrendered, and 
was treated with unexpected lenity. 
The arms, . horſes, and camels, 
with an immenſe treaſure of gold, 
ilver, ſilk, and precious ſtones, 
were all delivered to the conqueror, 
who leaving only a garriſon of ſix 
hundred archers, returned to Eme- 
ſa, and employed ſome time in 
the diſtribution of rewards and 
puniſhments at the end of ſo me- 
morable a war, which reſtored to 
the obedience of Rome thoſe pro- 
vinces that had renounced their 
allegiance fince the captivity of 


Valerian. | 


- 


When the Syrian queen was 
brought into the preſence of Aure- 


lian, he ſternly aſked her, How 


the had preſumed to riſe in arms 


againſt the emperors ,of Rome? 


The anſwer of Zenobia was a pru- 
dent mixture of reſpe& and firm- 


her friends. 


1 
neſs. * Becauſe I diſdained to 
«© conſider as Roman emperors an 
* Aureolus or a Gallienus: You” 


alone I acknowledge as my 


conqueror and my ſovereign.” 
But as female fortitude is com- 
monly artificial, ſo it is ſeldom 
ſteady or conſiſtent. The courage 


of Zenobia deſerted her in the 


hour of trial; ſhe trembled at the 
angry clamours of the ſoldiers, 
who called aloud for het imme- 
diate execution, forgot the' ge- 
nerous deſpair of Cleopatra; which 
ſhe had propoſed as her model, 
and 1gnominiouſly purchaſed life 
by the ſacrifice of her fame and 
It was to their coun- 
ſels which governed the weakneſs 


of her ſex, that ſhe imputed the 


guilt of her obſtinate reſiſtance ; 
it was on their heads that ſhe di- 
rected the vengeance of the cruel 
Aurelian. The fame of Longinuss 
who was included among the nu- 
merous and perhaps innocent vic- 
tims of her tear, will ſurvive that 
of the queen who betrayed, or the 
tyrant who condemned him. Ge- 


nius and learning were incapable. 


of moving a fierce unletteted ſol- 
dier, but they had ſerved to ele- 
vate and harmoniſe the ſoul of 
Lor ginus. Without uttering a 
complaint, he calmly followed the 
executioner, pitying his unhappy 


miſtreſs, and beſtowing comfort on 


his afflicted friends. © 

Returning from the conqueſt of 
the Eaſt, Aurelian had already 
croſſed the ſtreights which divide 
Europe ſrom Afla, when he was 
provoked by the intelligence that 
the Palmyrenians had maſfacred 
the governor and garriſon which 


Though the camel is a heavy beaſt of burthen, we may learn from Buf- 


tou and Shaw, that the dromedary is twifter than the flecteſt horſe. 
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he had left among them, and again 
erected the ſtandard of revolt. 
Without a moment's deliberation, 
he once mbre turned his face to- 
wards Syria, Antioch was alarm- 
ed by his rapid approach, and the 
helpleſs city of Palmyra felt the 
irreſiſtible weight of his reſent- 
ment. We have a letter of Aure- 
lian himſelf, in which he acknow- 
ledges, that old men, women, 
children, and peaſants, had been 
involved in that dreadful execu- 
tion, which ſhould have been con- 
fined to armed rebellion ; and al- 
though his principal concern ſeems 
directed to the re-eſtabliſhment of 
a temple of the Sun, he diſcovers 
fome pity for the remnant of the 
Palmyrenians, to whom he grants 
the permiſſion of rebuilding and 
inhabiting their city. But it is 
eaſier to deſtroy than to reſtore. 
The ſeat of commerce, of arts, 
and of Zenobia, gradually ſunk 
into an obſcure town, a trifling 
fortreſs, and at length a miſerable 
village. The preſent citizens of 
Palmyra, conſiſting of thirty or 
forty families, have erected their 
mud cottages wtthin the ſpacious 
court of a magnificent temple. . 
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Hiſtory and preſent State of the cele- 
brated Mount St. Michael, near 
Granville, ia France, oue of the 
_ moſt celebrated State-priſons of that 
Kingdom; ina Letter from Nath. 
nie] Wraxall, jun. E. From Mr. 
Wraxall's late Tour through the 
Weſtern, Southern, and interior 
Provinces of France, added to 
his Memoirs of the Kings of 
France of the Houle of Valois, 
lately publiſhed. 4 


rn 


Granville, V. ednſey, 
5 - oth Auguſt, 1775. 
FFA is perhaps no plea. 


ſure greater, than that of 


communicating pleaſure received ; | 


and, as admiration is one of themog 
elegant and intereſting ſources from 
which it can be drawn, we uſual! 


liſten with extreme readineſs tg 


any addreſſes made to that paſſion: 
I with to prepare you for a recital, 


in which the marvellous and the 


aſtoniſhing may predominate, 
though you may do me the juſtice 


to believe, they will ever be un. 


der the guidance of truth, 

Su | the parent of a 
evils to mankind, has yet 
given riſe to ſuch extraordinary 
and magnificent productions in 


every age, as almolt incline one 
to. pardon her crimes and follies. 


I am juſt returned from the ſurvey 
of one of the firſt of theſe; and 
ſhall endeavour to addreſs my im- 
perfect deſcription of it to your 
heart aad affections.  _ 

I left Coutances Monday even- 
ing. The diſtance to this town is 
only ſix leagues, through a conti- 


* D F 
nuation of the ſame agreeable 


country which I have already | 


painted to you. Deſirous to viſit 


the celebrated Mon- Sl. Michel, I. 
hired two horſes, and ſet out early 


yeſterday morning. It is about 
twenty miles from Granville, and 
the road lying along the ſea-ſhore, 
renders it very pleaſant, I got to 
Genet, a little village, before 
noon. From hence it is only a 
league to the Mount; but as it 
lies entirely acroſs the ſands, which 
are  only,/paſlable at low tice, it 
becomes indiipenfibly requiſite to 
procure à guide. I did fo, and 

| arrived 
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arrived there at one in the after- 
noon, RY 3 

This extraordinary rock for it 
is no more —riſes in the middle of 
the bay of Avranches. Nature has 
completely fortified one ſide, by 
its craggy and almoſt perpendicular 
deſcent, which renders it imprac- 
ticable for courage or addreſs, 


4 


mount it. The other parts are 
ſurrounded by walls fenced with 
ſemilunar towers in the Gothic 
manner; but ſufficiently ſtrong, 
ſuperadded to the advantages of its 
{tuation, to deſpiſe all attack. 
At the foot of the mountain, be- 
eins a ſtreet or town, which winds 
jound its baſe to a conſiderable 
heighth. Above, are chambers 
where priſoners. of ſtate are kept, 
and other buildings intended for 
refdence; and on the ſummit is 
erected the abbey itſelf, occupy- 
ing a predigious ſpace of ground, 
and of a ſtrength and ſolidity equal 
to its enormous ſize; ſince it has 
food all the ftorms of Heaven, in 
this elevated and expoſed ſituation, 
during many centuries. ——T1 ſpent 
the whole afternoon in the dif- 
ferent parts of this edifice ; and as 
the Swiſs who conducted me 
through them, found he could not 
gratify my curioſity too minutely, 


he left no apartment or chamber 


unſeen, | | 

The Sale de Chewalerie, or 
knights? hall, reminded me of that 
at Marienbourg in Poliſh Pruſſia, 
It is equally ſpacious ; but more 
barbarous and rude, becauſe ſome 
hundred years prior in its erection. 
Here the knights of St, Michael 
uſed to meet in folemn convgeation 
on important occaſions. They 
were the defenders and guardians 
of this mountain and abbey, as 


thoſe of the temple, and of Saint 
John of Jeruſalem, ' were to the 
holy ſepulchte.— At one end is a 
painting of the archangel, the pa- 
tron of their order; and in this 
hall Louis the Eleventh firſt inſti- 
tuted, and inveſted with the inſig- 
nia of knighthood, the chevaliers 


of the croſs of St. Michael. p 
however conſummate, to ſcale or 


We paſſed on through ſeveral 


leſſer rooms into a long paſſage, 


on one ſide of which the 8614 
opened a door, and through a 


narrow entrance, perfectly dark, 


he led me, by a ſecond door, into 


an apartment, or dungeon — for it 


rather merited the latter than the 
former appellation—in the middle 


of which ſtood a cage. It was 
compoſed of prodigious wooden 


bars; and the wicket which ad- 
mitted into it was ten or twelve 


inches in thickneſs. I went into 


the inſide: the ſpaee it compriſed 


was about twelve feet ſquare, or 
fourteen; and it "0 be nearly - 
This was the 
abode of many eminent victims in 
former ages, whoſe names and mi- 
ſeries are now obliterated and for- 
gotten. . * 5 


twenty in heighth. 


There was,“ ſaid my con- 
ductor, „ towards the latter end 


of the laſt century, a certain 


© news-writer in Holland, who 


had preſumed to print ſome very 
« ſevere and ſarcaſtic reflections on 


« Madame de Maintenon, and 


« Louis the Fourteenth. Some 
< months after he was induced, 


«© by a perſon ſent expreſly for 
« that purpoſe, to make a tour 
<«« into French Flanders. The in- 
«« ſtant he had quitted the Putch 


« territories, © he was put under 


4 arreſt, and immediately, by his 
“ majeſty's expreſs command, 
« conducted to this place; They 
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F<: ſhut him up in this cage. Here 
* ghe lived upwards of three- and- 
twenty years; and here he, at 
length, expired. During the 


0 long nights of winter, con- 


tinued the man, “no candle or 


fire was allowed him. He was 


«© not. permitted to have any 


se book. He ſaw no human face 


except the gaoler, who came 


once every day to preſent him, 


through à bole in the wicket, 
his little portion of bread and 
5 wine. No inſtrument was given 


26% him, with which he could de- 
4e ſtroy himſelf; but he found 


„ means at length to draw cut a 


nail from the wood, with which 


he cut or engraved, on, the bars 


of his cage, certain fleurs de lis, 


„ and armorial bearings, which 
„formed his only employment 
and recreation.” - Theſe I ſaw, 
and they are indeed yery curiouſly 
performed, with ſo rude a tool. 


As I food within this dreadful | 


engine, my heart ſunk within me. 
I.execrated- the yengeance of the 
prince, who, for ſuch a treſpaſs, 
could inflict ſo diſproportionate 
and tremendous a puniſhment. I 
thought the towers and pinnacles 
of the abbey, ſeemed to thake, as 
conſcious of the cruelty- committed 
in their gloomy round; and I haft- 
ened out of this {ad apartment, 
impreſſed. with feelings of the 
.deepeſt pity, and indignation. | 

lt is now fifteen years,” ſaid 
the Swiſs, “ ſince a gentleman 
“ terminated .; his days in that 


© cage; it was before I came to 
_ <6, refide here: but there is one in- 


<<, ſtance within my own memory. 
Monſieur de F 


— 
- 


command of the late king; he 
-£©, remained three years ſhut up in 


„ but he was allowed books and 


<* requeſted and obtained the roy 
«© pardon, He was ſet free, and 
1s now alive in Fr ance, 

added he, in this mountain, 25 


not ourſelves. There are cer. 
cuſtomed anciently to let donn 


them with a loaf of bread and 


were totally forgotten, and left 
© to periſh by hunger in the dark 


or preſent century.. 


which was a kind of window); be- 


building was a very deep ſpace vr 
hollow of near a hundred feet per. 


killed at a tournament. by the 


1nclination, : to puth the lance 
, a perion 
cf rank, was conducted here by 


maſſacre of Paris and 2olionll 


« it, I fed him myſelf every day; 


cc candle to divert his miſery ; and 
te at length, the abbot, touched 
„with his deplorable calamitiez 


The ſubterranean chambets, 
ſo numerous, that we know then 


„ tain dungeons, called Oabla. 
“tes, into which they were ac. 


% malefactors guilty of very bei. 
nous crimes : they provided 


ea bottle of wine; and then they 


CE vaults of the rock. This PA- 
*« niſhment has not however been 
«© inflicted by any king in the la 


We continued our progrel 
through the abbey. He led ne 
into a chamber, in one corner of 


tween this and the wall of the 


pendicular, and at bottom, was 
another window, opening to the 
ſea, It is called The hole of Nau. 
gomeri. The hiſtory of it is this, 
——You will recollect, that in 
the year 1559, Henry the Second, 
king of France, was unfortunately 


Count de Montgomeri. It was not 


intended on that nobleman's part; 
and he was forced, contrary to h11g 


againſt his ſovereign, by his ex. 
preſs command. He was a Hu- 
gonot, and, having eſcaped tt 


made 


made head againſt the royal forces 
in Normandy, ſupported by our 
Flizabeth with arms and money. 
Being driven from his fortreſſes in 
thoſe parts, he retired to a rock, 
called the Tombelaine, This is 
another, ſimilar to the Mont Saint 
Michel, only .three quarters of a 
league diſtant from it, and of 
nearly equal dimenſione. At that 


wards demoliſhed, and of which 
ſcarce any veſtiges now remain. 
From this faſtneſs only acceſſible at 
low tides, he continually made ex- 
curſions, and annoyed the enemy, 
who never dared to attack him. 
He coined money, laid all the ad- 
jacent country under contribution, 
and rendered himſelf univerſally 
dreaded. Deſirous however to ſur- 
prize the Mont St. Michel, he found 
means to engage one of the monks 
reſident in the abbey, who pro- 
miſed to give him the ſignal for 
his enterprize, by diſplaying a 
handkerchief, The treacherous 
monk having made the ſignal, be- 
trayed him, and armed all his aſ- 
{ociates, who waited Montgomeri's 
arrival. 'The chieftain came at- 
tended by fifty choſen ſoldiers, de- 
ſperate, and capable of any at- 
tempt. They croſſed the ſand, 
and having placed their ſcaling- 


they came to the top, they were 
diſpatched each in turn, without 


ed laſt, at length diſcovered the 
perfidy, and eſcaped with only two 
of his men, with whom he regain- 
ed the Tombelaine. They preſerve 
with great care the ladders and 
grappling trons uſed on this occa- 
non. —Vou perhaps remember the 
ſubſequent fate of the Count him- 
jelf, He was at laſt beſieged and 
taken priſoner by the Marechal 


* 
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time there was a caſtle on it, after- 


which firſt. 


ladders, mounted one by one: as 


noiſe, Montgomeri, who follow-_ 


15 [ 
de Matignon, in1574, at Nomfront 
in Normandy ; and Catherine of 


Medicis, who deteſted him for his 


having been, though innocently, 
the cauſe of her huſband's death, 
ordered him to be immediately ex- 


ecuted. 


The church itſelf detained me a 
long time, and is matter of high 
curioſity. It xeſts on nine pillars 


of moſt enormous dimenſions, 


which ſtand upon the ſolid rock. 


I did not meaſure them; but, as 


far as the gloomineſs of the place 


would admit, I. apprehend that 
each of them muſt be five-and- 
twenty feet in circumference :.be- 


ſides theſe, there are two others, 
of much inferior ſize, which ſup- 
port the center of the church, over 


which is the tower. If the pro- 


digious incumbent weight be con- 
ſidered, and the nature of its ſi- 
tuation, nothing leſs maſſy could 
ſuſtain the edifice, They ſeem as 


if deſigned to outlive the ravages 


of time, and the convulſions of 
nature. But before we enter the 
church itſelf, I muſt inform you of 
the abſurd and legendary cauſe, 
produced it. a wy - 

In the reign of 'Childebert the 
Second, there was a biſhop 
Avranches named St. Aubert. To 
this holy man, the archangel Mi- 
chaebh was pleaſed to appear one 
night, and order him to go to 


this rock, and there build him a 


church. St. Aubert, -who ſeems 


to have been a little incredulous, 


treated it as a dream: the angel 
came again, repeated his injunc- 
tion, and not being obeyed, the 
third time, he, by way of im- 
printing it on the biſhop's memory, 
made a hole in his ſkull, by touch- 
ing it with his thumb. In the trea- 
ſury of the church {ſaw this cu- 
rious ſkull. It is encloſed in a lit- 
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tle ſhrine of gold, and a cryftal, 
which opens over the orifice, ad- 


mits the gratification of curiofity 


by the minuteſt examination of it. 
The hole is of a fize and ſhape 
juſtly proportioned to the thumb 
ſuppoſed to have produced it, and 
whether done with a knife, or by 
what means it is perforated, I can- 
not determine. The biſhop, how- 
ever, upon this ſenſible mark of 
the divine pleaſure, delayed no 
longer; but repaired to the rock, 
and conſtructed a ſmall church, as 
he had been commanded.—Here 
fable ends; and true hiſtory ſup- 
plying its place, informs us, that 
it was in 966, when Richard the 
Second duke of Normandy began 
to build the abbey. It was com- 
pleated about the year 1070, un- 
der William the Conqueror, though 
many other additions were made 
by 88 — 
The treaſury is crowded with 
relics innumerable, among which 
ſome few havg a real and intrinſic 
value. There is a fine head of 
Charles the Sixth of France cut in 
.chryſtal, which drew my attention. 
They have got, heaven knows by 
what means, an arm of Edward 
the Confeſſor's; and they ſhewed 
me another, of Sr. Richard, King 
of England, Who this faint and 
prince was, I confeſs, is beyond 
my comprehenſion. I am ſure 
they could not term Richard the 
Firit ſo, unleſs his cruſade againſt 
Saladine wiped out all his fins, 
and canonized him. Richard the 
Second has no better pretenſions to 
ſanctity. I do not mention him 
who fell at Boſworth : ſo that who 
this royal ſaint was, I muſt leave 
vou to divine. As to the monks, 


they know nothing about it; but 


they were poſitive he was a king 
of England. — An enormous 
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the whole in repair, and reinſtate 


inſtead of the abbot, and the num- 
ber of religious reduced from thirty 


golden cockle-ſhell, weighing 
many pounds, given by Richard 
the Second duke of Normandy 
when he founded the abbey, i 
worthy remark. 

In the middle of the ch; 
hangs a ſtone, which is ſaid 40 
have fallen on the head of Louis 
the Eleventh at the ſiege of Be. 
fangon, without doing him the 
ſmalleſt injury. This, he con. 
ceived, and with reaſon, muſt have 
been owing to ſome wondrous di. 
vine interpoſition; for the flone 
weighs, I ſhould ſuppoſe, at leaf 
ten pounds, Louis, though the 
greateſt monſter who ever filled a 
throne, was yet, at times, ex- 
ceedingly pious : he uſed to come 
very often in pilgrimage to Mant 
St. Michel; and he ordered this 
ſtone to be ſuſpended by a chain in 
the choir, and left-an annual ſum 
in lands to maintain prieſts to ſay 
maſſes, for his preſervation from 
ſo imminent a danger. | 

The refeQory, the cloiſters, the 
cells of the monks, are all, (or 
rather they have been) very mag- 
nificent, and ſpacious ; but a vaſt 
ſum of money is wanted to put 


what the lapſe of ages defaces and 
deſorms. One of the great towers 
is cracked and ſhaken, They 
have written repeatedly to the mi- 
niſtry, to know his majeſty's plea- 
ſure reſpecting it; but no anſwer 
has been returned. It will pro- 
bably tumble ſoon, and muſt ne- 
ceſſarily, from its prodigious 
heighth and ſize, draw with it a 
conſiderable part of the adjoining 
edifices, ; | 
The late king ſequeſtered the 
revenues of the abbey, which are 
very ample. A prior is ſubſtituted 
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o fourteen. Perhaps a few years 
more may even extinguiſn theſe; 
and St. Michael himielf, though 
compoſed of gold, be melted down 
to ſupport the expence of a bal 
paré.—It is at preſent conſidered 
rather as a priſon of ſtate, and will 
more probably be repaired on that 
account, than as an erection of 
piety. The apartments are, at this 
time, occupied by many illuſtrious 
captives, who have been ſent here 
by Lettres de cachet, for crimes of 
late. They are detained in ſtricter 
or eaſier confinement, according 
to the royal mandate. There are 
in one range of roon:s eight, who 
eat at a round table together, 
They are allowed each a pint of 
wine ; but neither knives or forks 
are ever given them, leſt they 
ſhould commit ſuicide, to eſcape 
the hurrors of captivity. No per- 


ſon is permitted to enter that di- 


rion where they live, or can hold 
any converſation with them. Four 
ot theſe are ſent here ſince the ac- 
ceſion of his preſent majeſty. 
There are others who have the li- 
berty of going into every part of 


the Mount without reſtraint; but 


to profit of this permiſſion they 


mult be habited as prieſts, and, of 


conſequence, univerfally known, 
To eſcape, one ſhould ſuppoſe im- 
poltible—-but what cannot human 


ſubtlety effect, when puſhed to de- 


Ipair? It is only fixteen days ſince 
a Monſieur de C „who had 
been confined ten months, ſuc- 


eeded in an attempt to ſet him- 


lf free. I was ſhewn the place 
rom whence he let himſelf down 
by a rope: it is near an hundred 
leet perpendicular. He croſſed the 
lands immediately, while the ſea 
as low; and it is imagined he 
lus embarked for Jerſey or Eng- 


land, as no intelligence has been 


received concerning him. 


Some apartments are deſtined to 


a ſpecies of wretches yet more de- 


plorable—— I mean to lunatics. 


There are ſeveral of high rank. 
In the cloyſters of the abbey, 8 


perſon accoſted me in very polite 


terms. He was apparently above 
fifty years of age; his habit was 


ſqualid; at his button-hole hung 


acroſs of St. Michael, fantaſtically | 
adorned with ribbons. His face, 


though brown and ſickly, had a 


ſomewhat noble, commanding, and 
engaging ; his hair of a deep 
black, mixed with grey, — * 


floating upon his ſhoulders; an 

over his whole perſon was an air 
of dignity in ruin. It was the 
Marquis de R—, a Breton noble- 


man, who has been ſhut up here 


five - and-twenty years. He is in- 
ſane, but harmleſs, and perfectly 
obſervant of all the forms in cul- 


tivated life. None but perſons _ 


of quality are ever ſent here on 
this account. 44; 


I thought the age of pilgrimages 5 


had been at an end in all Euro- 


pean nations, and that devotion 
contented itſelf with venerating its 


ſaints at home but will you be- 


lieve it, when I aſſure you, the 


number of pilgrims, who come 


annually to pay their vows to Saint 


Michael at this Mount, are be- 
tween eight and ten thouſand ? 


They are moſtly peaſants, and 


men of mean occupations; but 
even among the nobleſſe there are 


not wanting thoſe, who are in- 


duced to- make this. journey from 
principles of piety. The little 
town 1s ſometimes ſo crowded with 
them, that not a bed 1s to be pro- 


cured. I ſaw at leaſt fix when I 
was there, They were young men 
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* and women. Their habit exactly 
4 correſpunded with our ideas of 

= them, as drawn from ancient bal- 

1 lads. Their bats were covered 
| with cockle-ſhells, laced round the 
edges; and on the crown was a 

gilt coronet, above which was the 
Croſs. A ribbon in the ſame form 

was tied acroſs their breaſt ; and 

| all. over their cloaths were placed 
| little images of St. Michael van- 
| guiſhipg the devil. I aſked them 
from whence they came? they 

Maid, from Champagne; a very 

| conhderable diſtance, acroſs all 
a France. I put ſeveral queſtions to 
them; and they would willingly 

have followed ane when I went up 

to the top of the ſteeple; but the. 

Swiſs, who was well accultomed to 

Fee theſe poor .d2votees arrive, re- 

pulſed them very roughly for their 

temerity. Que diable !?? ſays 

he, ** allez, prier le bon Saint 

4 Michel, fi vous voulez! je ne 

4 conduis pas le menu peuple!“ 

The poor pilgrims retired imme- 

diately, without a word. —-—lIt is 

Maid, the late Dauphin was here 

 Incog, about nineteen or twenty 

years ago; and the old man who 

conducted me acroſs the ſands, aſ- 

ſered me he had the honour to be 

his highneſs's guide, without 

| | knowing at the time his rank. His 
=. character was that of a bigot, and 
. I. am not at all ſurprized at ſuch 

a proof of it. — At the foot of the 
mountain, cloſe to the waves, is 4 
very fine well of frein water; but 
as this might and would be un- 
doubtedly pofſeſſed by an enemy 
in cafe of a ſiege, they have con- 
trived to hollow into the ſolid 
rock, ciſterns proportionate to 


. N © BS eas | 
and capable of containing many 


every other part of the building, 
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hundred tuns of water; they ſay nga 
than twelve hundred. Indeed, toe 
ſiege it would be madneſs: ahy, 
dred men might defend it againſ 
ten thouſand aſſailants, and 25 
number of veſſels; nor could It 
be, if taken, converted to a 
ſort of uſe. 

The town itſelf is almoſt as. 
rious as any other part of the 
Mount. 1 doubt not there wn 
many houſes in it five or fix un. 
dred years old; and I did not { 
one which ſeemed to be built fince 
Louis the Eleventh's time. The 


whole number of perſons refident 


in the abbey, and in the town, 
does not exceed a hundred and 


eighty, in time of peace, A mi. 


litia, compoſed of the bourgeoiſt, 
mount guard, to prevent any 0 
the priſoners from eſcaping. ln 


time of war there are five hundred. 


ſoldiers commonly in garriſon; 
and they aſſured me, fo vait and 
numerous are the chambers in dif- 
ferent parts, that thirteen thouſand 
might be diſpoſed of without any 


ſort of inconvenience. 


They {ell little legendary books 
in the town: I have bought then 
all,” in hopes to find ſome hiſtorical 
anecdotes or traditions reſpecting 


the place, and the variousimportanli 


events or ſieges it has undergone 
— but alas! this is a vain attemp 
They are all ſtuffed with miracles 
and abſurdities too ridiculous 1 
repeat; and St. Michael and $! 
Aubert are the only heroes whi 
make any figure in the annals 0 
monkery.— 1 would moſt willing 
have inſpected the archives wid 
are laid up in the abbey; but th 
is not permitted. It muſt be 
very curious reſearch, ſince it 
probable every king of my 
5 2 7 39»: tral 
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om the Conqueror to Henry the 
Third, had been many times here 
from motives of devotion or cu- 
„ 

85 year 1090, Robert duke 
of Normandy, and William Rufus, 
beſieged their brother Henry a as 4 
time in the Mont St. Michel, It 
muſt be preſumed they were ma- 
ſters of the foot of the rock; for 
otherwiſe it would be impractica- 
ble to inveſt it. The prince could 
never have been reduced to ſur- 
render from force; but he wanted 
water, and from this neceſſity he 
was on the point of yielding the 
fortreſs, when Robert with that 
benevolence and - generoſity which 
marked his character, ſent him 
ſome pipes of wine ; and this ſuc- 
cour, (hke that which Henry the 
Fearth permitted his troops to 
ive the Parifians,) enabled Henry 
o hold out, Rufus reproached 


ſaid Robert; „ ſhall we ſuffer our 


what return did he meet with? 
An impriſonment of twenty-eight 
years in a vaulted chamber of 
Cardiff caſtle, where he expired. 


. r Nr * 22 1 . 


Jome very ingenious Poems, attri- 


of Briſtol, in the fifteenth Century, 
and others of his Fellow-Citizens 


Pieces themſelves, as well as the 
very extraordinary Perſon who 
firſt produced them; being the Pre- 
face, Table of Contents, Intro- 
ductory Account, and Advertiſe- 
ment, prefixed to the Collection 
of theſe Pieces, newly publiſhed. 


him for his conduct; ce What,” 


„ brother to die of thirſt? - And 


buted to Thomas Rowley, 2 Prieſt | 


and Cotemporaries; and of the - 
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PREFACE: 


HE poems, which make bs 


principal part of this col- 


lection, have for ſome time excited 
much curioſity, as the ſuppoſed 


productions of Thomas Rowley, a 
[on of Briſtol, in the reigns of 
enry VI. and Edward IV. They 


are here faithfully printed from 
'the moſt authentic MSS. that 
could be procured; of which a 
particular deſcription is given in 


the Introductory account of the ſeveral 


pieces, ſubjoined to this Preface, 


Nothing more therefore ſeems ne- 


ceſſary at preſent, than to inform 


the reader ſhortly of the manner in 
which theſe poems were firſt 


brought to light, and of the au- 


thority upon which they are aſcrib- 
ed to the perſons whoſe names 
they bear. 5 | 


This cannot be done ſo ſatiofac- 


torily as in the words of Mr. 
George Catcott of Briſtol, to 


whoſe very laudable zeal the Pub- 
lic is indebted for the moſt con- 
ſiderable part of the collection. 


His account of the matter is this: 


The firſt diſcovery of certain 


«© MSS. having been depoſited in 


| ; „ Redclift church, above three 
An Account of the finding or forging of + 


e centuries ago, was made in the 
« year 1768, at the time of open- 
„ ing. the new bridge at Briſtol, 
<* and was owing to a publication 
in Farley's Weekly Journal, 1 Oc- 
* tober 1768, containing an Ac- 
* count,” of the ceremonies obſerved 
at the opening of the old bridge, 


© taken, as it was faid, from a 


« yery ancient MS. This excited 


„the curioſity. of ſome perſons to 


«*« enquire after the original. The 
« printer, Mr. Farley, could give 


no accaunt of it, or of the per- 
| | * for. 
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* ſon who brought the copy; but ** to diſcover from whence he had 
after much enquiry it was diſ- ** the original; but, after man, 
covered, that the perſon who ** promiſes made to him, he 1 | 
*© brought the copy was a youth, at laſt prevailed on to ackngy, 
between 15 and 16 years of ledge, that he hadreceived this 
age, whoſe name was Thomas ** together with many other Msg. 
«© Chatterton; and whoſe family from his father, who had found 
«© had been ſextons of Redclitt * them in a large cheſt in an up. 
church for near 150 years. His per room over the chapel on the 
« Father, who was now dead, north fide of Redclift church 
had alſo been maſter of the free- Soon after this Mr, Catco:; 
« ſchool in Pile-ftreet. 'The young commenced his acquaintance with | 
*© man was at firſt very unwilling young Chatterton *, and, partly 


* The hiſtory of this youth is ſo intimately connected with that of the poems 
now publiſhed, that the reader capnot be too early apprized of the principal cir. 
cumſtances of his ſhort life. He was born on the 2oth of November 17 52, and 
educated at a charity-ſchool on St. Auguſtin's Back, where nothing more waz 
taught than reading, wiiting, and accounts. At the age of fourteen, he way 
artieled clerk to an attorney, with whom he continued till he left Briſtol in April 
17.70. . > | 8 

Though his education was thus confined, he diſcovered an early turn towaidy 

poetry and Engliſh antiquities, particularly heraldry. How ſoon he began tg 
be an author is not known. In the Toaun and Country Magazine for March 1569, 
are two letters,'probably, from him, as they are dated at Briſtol, and ſubſcribed 
with his uſval ſignature, D. B. The firſt contains mort extrafts from two 
MISS., „ epritten three buudred years ago by one Rowley, a Monk,” concernin 

drets in the age of Henry Il. ; the other, © ETHELGAR, @ Saxon poem.“ in 
bombaſt proſe. In the ſame Magazine for May 1769, are three communica- 
tions from Briftol, with the ſame ſignature, D. B. viz. CERDICR, iranflated 
from the Saxon (in the ſame ſtyle with ETHELGAR), p. 233.—-+Obfervations 
upon Saxon heraldry, with drawings of Saxon atchievements, &c, p. 245.—— 
ELIN OURE and JUGa, written three hundred years ago by T. ROWLEY, a /ſe- 
ealar priefi, p. 273. In the ſubſequent months of 1769 and 1770 there ire 
1 other pieces in the fame Magazine, which are undoubtedly of his com- 
zofition, 9 | | 

In April 1770, he left Briſtol and came to London, in hopes of advancing 
his fortune by his talents for writing, of which, by this time, he had con- 
ceived a very high opinion. In the proſecution of this ſcheme, he appears 10 
have almoſt entirely depended upon the patronage of a ſet of gentlemen, whom 
an eminent author long ago pointed out, as not the very worſt judges or re- 
 avarders of merit, the bookſellers of this great city. At his firit arrival in- 
deed he was ſo unlucky as to find two of his exp Red Mcenaſes, the one in 
the King's- Bench, and the other in Newgate. B31 this liitle diſappointment 
was alleviated by the encouragement which he received from other quarters; 
and on the 14th of May he writes to his mother, in high ſpirits upon the 
change in his ſituation, with the following ſarcaſtic reſſection upon his former 
patrons at Briſtol, * As to Mr. ——-, Mr. ——-, Mr. , Kc. &c. they 
rate literary i e that I believe an author, in their eftimation, mu be 
poor indeed ! But here matters are otherwiſe. Had Rowley been a Londoner 
inflead of @ Briſtowyan, I could have kived by copying bis works,” 
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as preſents, partly as purchaſes, 
-ocured from him copies of many 
at is MSS. in profe and verſe, 
Other copies were diſpoſed of, in 
the ſame way, to Mr. William 
Barrett, an eminent ſurgeon at 
priſtol, who has long been eng - 
| ged in writing the hiltory of that 
city. Mr. Barrett alſo procured 


from him ſeveral fragments, ſome 


of a conſiderable length, written 
upon vellum, which he aſſerted to 
be part of his original MSS. In 
ſhort, in the ſpace of about eighteen 
months, from October 1768 to 
April 1770, beſides the poems 
now publiſhed, he produced as 
many compoſitions, 1n proſe and 
verſe, under the names c+ Rowley, 
Canynge, &c. as would nearly fill 
ſuch another volume. CITE 


In April 1770 Chatterton went 
to London, and died there in Au- 


uſt following ; ſo that the whole 
iſtory of this very extraordinary 
tranſaction cannot now probably 
be known with any certainty. 
Whatever may have been his part 
in it; whether he was the author, 
or only the copier (as he conſtant- 
ly aſſerted) of all theſe produc- 
tions; he appears to have kept 
the ſecret entirely to himſelf, and 
not to have put it in the power of 
any other perſon, to bear certain 
teſtimony either to his fraud or to 
his veracity, _ | 
The queſtion therefore concern- 


ing the authenticity of theſe poems 


muſt now be decided by an exa- 


mination of the fragments upon 
vellum, which Mr. Barrett receiv= 


ed from Chatterton as part of his 


original MSS., and by the internal 


evidence which the ſeveral pieces 


afford. If the fragments ſhall be 


In a letter to his ſiſter, dated 30 May, he informs her, that he is to be em- 
ployed © in criting @ voluminous hiftory of London, to appear in numbers the 
beginning of next winter.” In the mean time, he had written ſomething in 
praiſe of the Lord Mayor (Beckford), which had procured him the honour 


of being preſented to his Lordſhip. In the letter jutt mentioned he gives the 
following account of his reception, with ſome curious obſervations upon poli- 


tical writing: „ The Lord Mayor received me as politely as a citizen could. 
Put the devil of the matter is, there is no money to be got of this fide of the 


queſtion, —But he is a poor author who cannot write on both ſides. —Efliys 


on the patriotic ſide will fetch no more than what the copy is fold for. As 
the patriots themſelves are ſearching for a place, they have no gratuity to 
ſpare — On the other hand, unpopular efſiys will not even be accepied; 
and you muſt pay to have them printed: but chen you ſeldom loſe by it, as 
courtiers are fo ſenſible of their deficiency in merit, that they generoully re- 
ward all who know how to dawb them with the appearance of it.“ 
Notwitliſtanding his employment on the Hiftory of London, he continued 
to write mcefſantly in various perfodical publications. On the r1th of July 
he tells his ſiſter that he had pieces laſt month in the 2 Magaxine; the 
Town and Country, Viz. Maria Friendleſs; Falſe Step; Hunter of Oddities 5 


To Miſs Buſh, &c. Court and City; London; Political Regiſter, &c. But al! 


theſe exertions of his genius - brought in ſo litile profit, thlat he was ſoon re- 
duced to real indigence; from which he was relieved by death (in what man- 
der is not certainly known), on the 24th of Augult, or thereahout, which 
he wanted near three months to complete his eighteenth year. The floor of 
bis chamber Was covered with written papers, which he had torn into ſmall 
pieces; but there was no appearance (as the Editor has been eredibly inform- 
tl) of any writings on parchment or vellum. ; bY GT SR 
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Judged to be genuine, it will ill 
remain'to be determined, how far 
their genuineneſs ſhould ſerve to 


authenticate the reſt of the collec- - 


tion, of which no copies older than 
thoſe made by Charterton, have 
ever been produced. On the other 
hand, if the writing of the Frag- 
ments ſhall be judged to be coun- 
terfeit and forged by Chatterton, 
it will not of neceſſity follow, that 
the matter of them was alſo forged 
by him, and ſtill leſs, that all the 
other compoſitions, which he pro- 
feſſed to have copied from ancient 
MSS., were merely inventions of 
his own. In either caſe, the de- 
ciſion mult finally depend upon the 
internal evidence. | 

It may be expected perhaps, that 
the Editor ſhould give an opinion 
upon this 1mportant queſtion ; but 
he rather chooſes, for many rea- 


' ſons, to leave it to the determina- 


tion of the unprejudiced and intel- 
ligent reader. He had long been 
deſirous that theſe poems ſhould be 
printed ; and therefore readily un- 
dertook the charge of ſuperintend- 
ing the edition. 
ecuted in the manner, which ſeem- 
ed to him beſt ſuited to ſuch a pub- 
lication ; and here he means that 
his taſk ſhould end. Whether the 
poems be really ancient, or mo- 


dern; the compoſitions of Row- 


ley, or the forgeries of Chatterton 


they muſt always be conſidered as 


a moſt ſingular literary curioſity. 
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SEVERAL PIECES 


EcLocus THE FigsT. 
EcLoGUE THE SECOND. 
ECLOGuE THE THrikD.. 


Theſe three Eclogues are print. 
ed from a MS. furniſhed by Mr. 


Thomas Chatterton. It is a thin 
copy-book in 4to. with the follow. 
& Ech. 
Poems by Thomas 
* Rowley, with a Gloſſary and An. 


. 


Ther | 


ref 


There is only one other poem 
in 1 book, ** the fragment of 
« Grddavyn, a Tragedie, 
INOURE and JUGa,-—This 

= is reprinted from the Town 
and Country Magazine for May 
1769, p. 273. It is there entitled, 
« Flinoure and Juga. Written three 
hundred years ago by T . Rowley, ſe- 
cular prieſt.” And it has the fol- 
lowing ſubſcription; ** D. B. Bri- 
fol, May, 1769,” Chatterton 
foon after, told Mr. Catcott, that 
he (Chatterton) inſerted it in the 
Magazine. en e 
The prefent Editor has taken 
the liberty to ſupply [between 
hooks] the names of the ſpeakers, 
at ver. 22 and 29, which had pro- 
bably been omitted by ſome ac- 
cident in the firſt publication ; as 
the nature of the compoſition ſeems 
to require, that the dialogue ſhould 
proceed by alternate Ranzas. 


VERSES TO LYDGATE. 


SoxcE TO ELLA, 
LyYDCATE's ANSWER. 


printed from a copy m Mr. Cat- 
cott's hand-writing. Since they 
were printed off, the Editor has 
had an opportunity of comparing 
mem with a copy made by Mr. 
Barrett from the piece of vellum, 
which Chatterton formerly gave 
to him as the original MS. | 


Tas TouRnaMENT.—— This 
poem 15 printed from a copy made 
by Mr. Catcott, from one in Chat- 
terton's hand-writing. . 


of this poem, is ſuppoſed to have 
been the firſt founder of a church 


ANTIQUITIES: 


Theſe three ſmall poems are 


Sir Simon de Bourton, the hero 


dedicated to . oure Ladie, in the 
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place where the church of Saint 


Mary Ratcliffe now ſtands. Mr. 
Barrett has a ſmall leaf of vel- 
tum (given to him by Chatterton 
as one of Rowley's original MSS.), 
entitled, . Vita de Simon de Bour- 
ton, in which Sir Simon is ſaid, 
as in the poem, to have begun his 
foundation in conſequence of a vow 
made at a tournament. | 


Trr DETH EO STN CHARLES 
BAww DIN. — This poem is reprint- 
ed from the copy printed at Lon- 
don in 1772, with a few correc- 
tions from a copy made by Mr. 
Catcott, from one in Chatterton's 
hand-writing. ana es 57 

The perſon here celebrated, un- 
der the name of Sr Charles Baw- 
din, was probably Sir Baldewyn 
Fulford, Knt. a zealous Lanca- 
ſtrian, who was executed at Briſtol 
in the latter end of 1461, the firſt 


year of Edward the Fourth. He 


was attamted, with many others, 
in the general act of Attainder, 
1 Edw. IV. but he ſeems to have 
been executed under a ſpecial com- 
miſſion for the tryal of treaſons, 
Kc. within the town of Briſtol. 
The fragment of the old chronicle, 
publiſhed by Hearne at the end of 
Sprotti Chronica, p. 289. ſays only; 
Item the ſame yere (1 Edw. IV.) 
was tabiꝝ Sir Baldeauine Fulfard and 
behedid att Briſtow.” But the mat- 
ter is more fully ſtated in the act 
which paſſed in 7 Edw. IV. for the 
reſtitution in blood and eſtate of 
Thomas Fulford, Knt. eldeſt ſon 
of Baldewyn Fulford, late of 
Fulford, in the county of Devon- 
ſhire, Knt. Rot. Pat. 8 Edw, IV. 
p- I. m. 13. The preamble of this 
act, after ſtating the attainder by 
the act 1 Edw. IV. goes on thus: 
And alſo the ſaid Baldewyn, 8 | 

0 Q 5 | 1 | 
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ſaid firſt yere of your noble reign, 
at Briſtowe in the ſhere of Briſtowe, 
before Henry Erle of Eſſex Wil- 
liam Haſtyngs of Haſtyngs Knt. 
Richard Chock William Canyng 
Maire of the ſaid towne of Bri- 
ſtowe and Thomas Yong, by force 
of your letters patentes to theym 

and other directe to here and de- 
termine all treeſons &c. doon 
withyn the ſaid towne of Briſtowe 
before the vth day of September 
the firſt yere of your ſaid reign, 
was atteynt of dyvers treſons by 
him doon ayenſt your Highnes 
c.“ If the commiſſion ſate ſoon 
after the vth of September, as is 
moſt probable, King Edward 
might very poſſibly be at Briſtol at 

the time of Sir Baldewyn's execu- 
tion; for, in the interval between 
his coronation and the parliament 
which met in November, he made 
a progreſs (as the Continuator of 
Stowe informs us, p. 416.) by the 
South coaſt into the Weſt, and was 
(among other places) at Briſtol. 
Indeed there is a circumſtance 
which might lead us to believe, 
that he was actually a ſpeQator of 


the execution from the minſter- 


window, as deſcribed in the poem. 
In an old accompt of the Procu- 


rators of St. Ewin's church, which 
was then the minſter, from xx 


March in the 1 Edward IV. to 
i April in the year next enſuing, 
is the following article, accordin 
to a copy made by Mr. Catcott 
from the original book. | 
Item for waſhynge } 
the church payven ageyns 
Kynge Edward 4th is 
comynge. 


„* „„ 


re rragyeal enterlude.— 
This poem, with the Epifle, Let- 
ter, and Entredudticane, is printed 


8 


ANTIQUITIES. 


from a folio MS. furniſhed by yy, 
Catcott, in the beginning of which 
he has written, “ Chattertog, 
tranſcript, 1769.” "The whole 
tranſcript is of Chatterton's hang. 
writing. 


_ Goppwryx, a tragedie-—Thi 
fragment is printed from the Ms. 
mentioned above, in Chatterton; 
hand-writing. 


 Enciisn METamorenoxs:, 
This poem is printed from + 
fingle ſheet in Chatterton's hand. 
writing, communicated by Mr. 
Barrett, who received it from 
Chatterton, 1 


BALADPE or CHARITIE. This 
poem is alſo printed from a ſingle 
ſheet in Chatterton's hand-yrit- 
3 


BATTLE or HASTIN GS, N* 1, 
BATTLE or HAS TIN GS, Ne 2. 


In printing the firſt of theſe 
poems two copies have been made 
uſe of, both taken from copies of 
Chatterton's hand- writing, the one 
by Mr. Catcott, and the other by | 
Mr. Barrett. The principal dif- 
ference between them is at the 
end, where the latter has fourteen 
lines from ver. 550, which are 
wanting in the former. The ſe⸗ 
cond poem 1s printed from a fingle 
copy, made by Mr. Barrett from 
one in Chatterton's hand-wrinng. 
It ſhould be obſerved, that the 
poem marked Ne 1, was given to 
Mr. Barrett by Chatterton with 
the following title; „ Battle of 
- Haſtings, wrote by Turgot ibe Moni, 
a Saxon, in the tenth century, and 
tranſiated by T homas: Roaulie, pariſh 
preeſte of St. Tohns in the ci of 

| 8 : Briſtol, 


„ ² . AN 


R 


viel, in the year 1465.— he re- 
in: nder of the poem 1 huaxe not been 
%% enough to meet with.” Being 
,tervwards preſt by Mr. Barrett to 
produce any part of this poem in 
the original hand-writing, he at 
i} ſaid, that he wrote this poem 
bimſelf for a friend; but that he 
had another, the copy of an ori- 
ginal by Rowley : and being then 
deſired to produce that other poem, 
he, after a conſiderable interval 
of time, brought to Mr. Barrett 


ter. 530 incl, with the following 
title ; Battle of Haſtyngs by Tur- 
gotus, tranſlated by Roulie for W. 
Camige V.“ The lines from 
yer. 531 incl. were brought ſome 
time atter, in conſequence of Mr. 
Barrett's repeated ſollicitations for 
the concluſion of the poem. 


Onn OURELADIESCRTRCRE. 

On THE SAME. © | 

The firſt of theſe poems is print- 
ed from a copy made by Mr. Cat- 
cott, from one in Chatterton's 
band-writing 


* , " 5 - „ A 
in Chatterton's hand-writing, fur- 


* 4 D:ſcorfe on Briftowoe, by Thomas 


Rewhe,”? 


EPITAPH on RoBENT CA 
vy. — This is one of the frag- 
ments of vellum, given by Chat- 
terton to Mr. Barrett, as part of 
lis original MS8. | 


Tur SToRIE OF "WILLIAM 
CixynGe. — The 34 firſt lines of 
tis poem are extant upon another 
of the vellum fragments, given by 
Chatterton to Mr. Barrett. ' The 
temainder is printed from a copy 

Ver.. XIX. ö 


* 


the poem marked Ne 2, as far as 


The other is taken from a MS. 


iſhed by Mr. Catcott, entitled, 


AnTIQUITIES uh 


furniſhed by Mr. Catecstt, with 


ſome corrections from © another 
copy, made by Mr. Barrett from 
one in Chatterton's hand-writing; 

his poem makes part of a proſe- 
work, attributed to Rowley, giv- 
ing. an account of Painters, Car- 
dellers, Pets, and other eminent 
natives of Briſtol, from the earlieſt 
times to his own. The whole 
will be publiſhed by Mr. Barrett, 
with remarks, and large additions; 


among which we may expect a 


complete and authentic hiſtory of 
that diſtinguiſhed cicizen of Bri- 
ſtol, Mr. William Canynge. In 
the mean time, the reader may ſee 


ſeveral particulars relating to him 


in Cambdex's Britannia, Somerſet; 


Col. 95.—— Rymer's Eaurra, c. 


ann. 1449 & 1450. AHanner's Not, 
Monaſt. Art. Bs TOL and WesT- 
BURY.,—-Dugdale's Marcuicſſbire, 
NCC o o ( o 
It may be proper juſt to remark 
here, that Mr. Canynge's brother, 


mentioned in ver. 129, Who was 
lord mayor of London in 1456, 
is called Thomas by Stowe in his 


Lift of Mayors, &c. 
The tranſaction alluded to in 
the laſt ſtanza is related at large in 


ſome Proſe Memoirs of Rowley, of 
which a very incorrect copy has 


been printed in the Town and 
Country Magazine for November 
1775% It is there ſaid; that Mr. 
Canynge went into orders, to avoid 
a marriage, propoſed by King 
Edward, between him and a lady 
of the Widdevile family. It 1s 
certain, from the Regiſter of the 
Biſhop of Worceſter, 'that Mr. 
Canynge was ordained Acelythe by 


Biſhop Carpenter on 19 Septems - 


ber 1467, and received the higher 
orders of Subdeaton, Deacon, and 


Prieſt, | 
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April, 1468, reſpectively. 


Ox HaeerxzssE, by F'illiam 
Canynge. 
 Onxg Jount a DALBENIE, 
by the ſame. 

Tur GovLer's Raul, by 
the ſame. _ | 
Tuk AccounTtt or W. Ca- 

NYNGE'S FEASFE. | 
Of theſe four poems attributed 

to 
are 
copies. The laſt is taken from a 
fragment of vellum, which Chat- 
terton gave to Mr. Barrett as an 
as The Editor has doubts 
about the reading of the ſecond 
word in ver. 7, but he has printed 


printed from Mr. Catcott's 


it #eene, as he found it ſo in other 


copies. The reader may judge for 
_ himſelf, by examining the Fac fi- 
mile in the oppoſite page. 

With reſpect to the three friends 

of Mr. Canynge mentioned in the 

laſt line, the name of Rowley is 
ſufficiently known from the pre- 

ceding poems. J1/camum appears 

as an actor in the tragedy of Alla, 

and in that of Geddwyn; and a 
poem, aſcribed to him, entitled 

« The merry Tricks of Laymington,” 

is inſerted in the Di/corſe of Bri- 


floxwe,”* Sir Theobald Gorges was a 


knight of an antient family ſeared 
at Wraxhall, within a few miles 
of Briſtol f See Roz. Parl. 3 H. VI. 
n. 28. Leland s Iitin. vol. VII. 
p. 98.]J. He has allo appeared 
above as an actor in both the tra- 
gedies, and as the author of one 
of the Mynſtrelles ſenges in Alla. 
His connection with Mr. Canynge 
is verified by a deed of the latter, 
dated 20 October, 1467, in which 
he gives to truſtees, in part of a 


AN TI QUL1TLSE £& 
Prieſt, on the 12th of March, benefaction of 500l. to the cre 
1467, O. S. the 2d and 16th of of St. Mary Redcliffe, «« certain 


Mr. Canynge, the three firſt 


 jexwells of Sir Theobald Gorges Kut. 
- Which had been pawned to kin ” 
for 1601. c 
ADVERTISEMENT, - 
Tu reader is defired to obſerve, (0 
that the notes at the bottomof the t 
ſeveral pages, are all copied fron DI 
MSS. in the hand-writing « W 
Thomas Chatterton. 20) 00 
| . ta 
We ſhall give a ſpecimen of the a) 
foregoing pieces in our article of by 
Poetry, ot, PEE. EOS. in 
2 81 

| —— 4 

A ſhort Account of William Can. 
nings, the Perſon ſo often men- in 

| tioned in the preceding Artich, b. 
Founder of St. Mary Redcliffe' cl 
Church in Briſtol. Wrote by th: 0 
foregoing Thomas Rowilie, Prif, ol 
in the Year 1460. pl 
Was fadre con feſſour to maſtere; Ne 
I Robert and maſtre William er 
Cannings. Maſtre Roberte was a dl 
man after his fadre's own harte, m 
greedie of gaynes and ſparyngs of th 
alms deedes; but maſtre William] lo 
was mickle courteous, and gave me b. 
many marks in my needs. At the WWW © 


age of 22 years deceas'd maſter in 
Roberte, and by maſter William's se 
deſyre, bequeathed me one hun- n 
dred marks; L went to thank ma- ©: 
ter William for his mickle cour-ſe 
teſie, and to make tender of 1 1 
ſelfe to him. Fadre, quod he, 1M k. 
have a crotchett in my brayne that ! 
will neede your aide. Maſter Wil⸗ 


liam, ſaid I, if you.command me d1 
I will go to Roome for you; not ©: 
ſo farr diſtant, ſaid he: I ken you u. 
for a mickle learnd prieſt, if youll *: 


will leave the paryſh of our ladie, 


and travel for mee, it ſhall be 
mickle to your profit. 
1 gave my hands, and he told 


and pryorys, and gather together 
auncient drawyings, if of anie ac- 
count, at any price. Conſented 1 
to the ſame, and purſuant ſett out 
the Mundaie following for the mi- 
niſter of our ladie and Sarah Gocd- 
wyne, where a drawing of a ſteeple, 
contryvd for the belles when runge 
to ſwaie out of the ſyde into the 
ayre, had I thence: it was done 
by Syr Symon de Mambrie, who 
in the troubleſomme rayne of kyng 
Stephen devoted himſelfe, and was 
Morne. | 1 
Hawkes ſhowd me a manuſcript 
in Saxonne, but I was onley to 
bargayne for drawyngs. The next 
drawyngs I metten with was a 
Gurch to be reard, ſo as in form 
of a croſs, the end ſtanding in the 
ground, a long manuſcript was an- 
nexed. Maſter Canning thought 
no workman culd be found handie 
enough to do it.— The tale of the 


mas de Blanderville, a preeſte, al- 
though the preeſte had no allows, 
lord a fair mayden, and on her 
begett a ſonn. Thomas educated 
ais ſonn z. at ſixteen years he went 
into the warrs, and neer did return 
for five years. — His mother was 
married to a knight, and bare a 
daughter, then ſixteen, who was 
ſen and lovd by Thomas, ſon of 
Thomas, and married to him un- 
known to her mother, by Ralph de 
Meſching, of the Minſter, who in- 
vited, as cuſtom was, two of his 
brothers, Thomas de Blunderville 
and John Heſchamme. Thomas 
tevertiejeſs, had not ſeen his ſonn 
for five years, kennd him in- 
izuntly ; and learning the name 
0 the bryde, toke him aſyde and 


mee I muſt goe to all the abbies 


drawers deſerveth relation. —Tho- _ 
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diſeloſd to him that. he was his 
donn, and was weded to his own 
ſiſtre.—Voyng Thomas toke on ſo 
that he was ſnorne 
He drew. manie fine drawyings 
on 'glaſy lo Ko age to {tim 
. - The abott of the miaſter of Pe- 
terburrow ſold it me, he might 
have bargaynd 20 marks better, 
but maſter William would not de- 


part with it. The prior of Co- 


ventree did ſell me a picture of 


great account, made by Badilian 


V'allyanne, who did lyve in the 
rayne of kynge Henrie the Firſt; 
a man of fickle temper, havyng 


been tendred ſyx pounds of -filver 


for it, to which he ſaid naie; and 


afterwards did give it to the then 


abott of Coventriee. In brief, I 
gathered together manie marks va- 
lue of fine drawyings, all the works 
of mickle cunning.— Maſter Wil- 
liam. culld the moſt choiſe parts; 
but hearing of a drawying in Dur- 
ham church hee did ſend me. 
Fadree you have done mickle 
well, all the chatills are more worth 
then you gave. take this for your 
paynes: fo 
my hands a purſe of two hun- 
dreds good pounds, and did ſay 
that 1 ſhould note be in need: I 
did thank him moſt heartily. + 
The choiſe drawyng, when his 
fadre did dye, was begunn to be 
be put up, and ſomme houſes neer 
the old church eraſed; it was drawn 
by Afema, preeſt of St. Cutch- 


burts, and offerd as a drawyng for 


Weſtminſter, but caſt. aſyde, being 
the tender did not ſpeak French: 


I had now mickle of ryches, and 


lyvd in a houſe on the hyll, often 
re aytings to maſtere William, 
who was now lord of the houſe: I 
ſent him my verſes touching his 
church, for which he did ſend me 


1 things. —In the year 


Kyng 


ſaying, he did put into 
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Kyng Edward came to Briſtow, 
Maſter Cannings fend ſor me to 
avoid a marriage which the kyng 
was bent upon between him and a 
ladie he neer had ſeen, of the fa- 
milee of the Winddevilles, the 
danger where nigh, unleſs avoided 
by one remidee, an holie one, which 
was, to be ordained a ſonn of holy 
church, beyng franke from the 
power of kynges 1n that cauſe; and 
can be wedded. — Mr. Cannings 
inſtantly ſent me to Carpenter, his 
good friend, biſhop of Worceſter, 
and the Fryday following was pre- 
paird, and ordaynd the next day, 
the daie of St. Matthew, and on 
Sunday ſung his firſt maſs in the 
church of our ladie, to the aſtoniſſi- 
ing of kyng Edward, who was fo 
furiouſly madd and ravyngs withall, 
that maſter Cannings was en; 
to give him 3ooo markes, whict 
made him peace again, and he was 
admytted to the preſence of the 
kyng, ſtaid in Briſtow, partook of 
all his pleafures and paſtimes till 
he departed the next year. 
I gave maſter Cannings my Bri- 
ftow ' tragedy, for which he gave 
me in hands twentie pounds, and 
did praiſe it more then I did think 
my ſelf did deſerve, for I can ſay 
in troth; I was never proud of my 
verſes fince I did read maſter Chau- 
cer; and now haveing nought to 
do, and not wyling to be ydle, I 
went to the minſter of our Ladie 
and Saint Goodwin, and then did 
purchaſe the Saxon manuſcripts, 
and ſett my ſelf diligentley to tran- 
flate and werde it in Engliſh metre, 
which in one year I performed and 
ſettled it the Battle of Haſtyngs; 
maſter William did bargyin for one 
to be mantſcript, and John Pe]- 
ham, an eſquire, of Aſhley, for 
another.--Maſter William did praiſe 
it muckle greatly, but adviſed' me 


things 


ſtaie at home. 


to tender it to no man, beying th 


man whoſe name where thery 


mentioned would be offended. þ, 


gave me 20 markes, and I did g; 
to Aﬀhley, to maſter Pelham, 9 
be payd of him for the other on 
Len wit him 
But his ladie being of the fanjy 
of the Fiſcamps, of whom ſom 
are ſaid, he told me he hy 
burnt it, and would have me bum 
too if I did not avaunt. Dare 
this dinn his wife did come oy 
and made a dinn to ſpeak by! 
figure would Have over ſounded tþ 
bells of our Ladie of the Cliſte; 
was fain content to gett away h 
a ſafe ſkin. 

I wrote my juſtice of Peay 
which maſter Cannings adviſed m 
ſecrett to keep, which I did; af 
now being grown auncient I wy 
ſeized: with great pams, which wil 
coſt me mickle of markes to h 
cured off. Maſter William offen 
me a Cannon's place in Weſtdu 


Collige, which gladly hat I a 


cepted, but my pains made met 
After this mil 
chance I livd in a houſe by the 
Tower, which has not been repair 
ſince Robert Conſult of Glouceſte 
repayrd the caſtle and wall; her 
I livd warm, but in my houſe ot 
the hyll the ayer was mickle keen; 
ſome markes it colt me to put it i 
repair my new houſe, and bryngig 
my chattles from the ould ; it us 
a fine houſe, and I much marvill 
it was untenanted. A perſon preet) 
of gains was the then poſleſſour 
and of him I did buy ir at a ver 
ſmall rate, having lookd on tt 
ground works and mayne ſupports 
and fynding them ſtaunch, ant 
repayrs no need wanting, I di 
buy of the owner, Geoffry Coomby, 
on a repayring leaſe Wor yenh 
he thinkying it would fall dom 

r e velt 


ANTIQUITIES. 


veric day; but with a few markes 
xpence did put it up in a manner 
eat, and therein I Iyvd. 


d me Account of the Prerogatives, Wc, 
at Sarum, . e/pecially of. the Epiſ- 
copus Puerorum ; a very. ſingular 
Inſtitution obſerved in the Cathe- 
arals of England before the Re- 
zrmation, in Memory of St. Ni- 
cholas, Biſhop of Myra, in Lycia, 
ſurnamed the Child Biſhop, ard 


the Patron of young Scholars among 


the Roman Catholicks, From Sir 
John Hawkins's Hiſtory of the 
Science and Practice of Muſick. 


FTE was to be elected from 
| among the choriſters, on the 


nniverſary of St. Nicholas, being 
he fixth day of December ; was 


nveſted with great authority, and 


ad the ſtate of a dioceſan biſhop, 
rom the time of his election until 
nnocent's Day, as it is called, be- 
ng the 28th of the ſame month. 
le was to bear the name and main- 
ain the ſtate of a biſhop, habited 
ith a croſier or paſtoral-ſtaff in his 
and, and a mitre on his head, 
is fellows, the reſt of the children 
ff the choir, were to take upon 
hem the ſtyle and office of pre- 
dendaries, and yield to the biſhop 
anonical obedience ; and, farther, 
he ſame ſervice as the very biſhop 


umſelf, with his dean and preben- 


laries, had they been to officiate, 
ere to have performed, the very 


ame, maſs excepted, was done by 


be choriſter and his canons, upon 
he eve and the holiday. The uſe 
df Sarum requires alſo, that upon 


be eve of Innocent's Day, the 
#5 N 


choriſter biſhop, with his fellows, 


ſhould go in ſolemn proceſſion to 


the altar of the Holy Trinity, in 
copes, and with burning tapers in 
their hands ; and that, during the 
proceſſion, three of the boys ſhould 


ſing certain hymns, mentioned in 


the rubric. The prpceffion was 


made through the great door at the 
weſt end of the church, in ſuch or- 
der, that the dean and canons went 
foremoſt, the chaplain next, and 
the biſhop, with his little preben- 
daries, laſt; agreeable to that rule 
in the ordering of all proceſſions, 
which aſſigns the rearward ſtation 


to the moſt honourable. In the 
choir was a ſeat or throne for the 


biſhop; and as to the reſt of the 
children, they were diſpoſed on 
each fide of the choir, upon the up- 
permoſt aſcent. And ſo careful 


was the church to prevent any diſ- 


order which the rude curioſity of 


the multitude might occaſion in the 
celebration of this ſingular cere- 
mony, that their ſtatutes forbid all 
perſons whatſoever, under pain of 
the greater excommunication, to 
interrupt or preſs upon the children, 


either in the proceſſion, or during 


any part of the ſervice directed by 
the rubric ; or any way to hinder 
or interrupt them in the execution 


or performance of what it concerned 


them to do. Farther it appears, 
that this infant-biſhop did, to a 
certain limit, receive to his own 
uſe, rents, capons, and other emo- 
luments of the church. © 


In caſe the little | biſiop died 


within the month, his exequies 
were ſolemnized with great pomp ; 
and he was interred, like other bi- 
ſhops, with all his ornaments. _ - 
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Valbur, Patriotiſm, and Friendſbiꝑ, 
weighed in the Ballance of Cbriſ- 
 tianity, By Soame Jenyns, Ei; 
From that Gentleman's celebrated 
View of the Internal Evidence 
of the Chriſtian Religion. 


third propofition is this; 

V that from this book called 
the New Teſtament, may be col- 
lected a ſyſtem of ethics, in which 
every moral precept founded on 
reaſon is carried to a higher degree 
of purity and perfection, than in 
any other of the ancient philoſo- 
phers of preceding ages; every 
moral precept founded on falſe 
principles is entirely omitted, and 
many new precepts added, pecu- 
liarly correſponding with the new 
object of this religion. 
By moral precepts founded on 
reaſon, I mean all thoſe, which en- 
force the practice of ſuch duties as 
reaſon informs us. muſt improve 
our natures, and conduce to the 
Happineſs of mankind ; ſuch. are 
piety to God, benevolence to men, 
juſtice, . charity, temperance, and 
ſobriety, with all thoſe, which pro- 
hibit the commiſſion of the con- 


trary vices, all which debaſe our 


natures, and, by mutual injuries, 


introduce univerſal diſorder, and 


conſequently univerſal miſery. By 
precepts founded on falſe princi- 
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ples, I mean thoſe which recom. 


mend fictitious virtues produftive | 


of none of theſe ſalutary effect, 
and therefore, however celebrated 
and admired, are in fact no virtues 
at all; ſuch are valour, patriotiſm, 
and friendſhip. - 

That virtues of the firſt kind 
are carried to a higher degree of 
purity and perfection by the chriſ. 
tian religion than by any other, 
it is here unneceſſary to prove, be- 


cauſe this is a truth, which has been 
ſo frequently demonſtrated by her 


friends, and never once denied by 
the moſt determined of her adver. 
ſaries; but it will be proper to 
ſhew, that thoſe of the latter ſort 
are moſt judiciouſly omitted ; be- 
cauſe they have really no intrinſic 
merit in them, and are totally in. 
compatible with the genius and 
ſpirit of this inſtitution. 

Valour, for inſtance, or active 
courage, is for the moſt part con- 
ſtitutional, and therefore can have 
no more claim to moral merit, 


than wit, beauty, health, ſtrength, 
or any other endowment of the 


mind or body; and fo far is it 


from producing any falutary eftetts | 
by introducing peace, order, or 


happineſs into ſociety, that It is the 
uſual perpetrator of all the vio- 
lences, which from retaliated in- 


e nee 
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fied and devaſtation. It is the 
engine by which the ſtrong are 
enabled to plunder the weak, the 
proud to trample upon the humble, 
and the guilty to oppreſs the inno- 
cent: it is the chief inſtrument 
which ambition employs in her un- 
juſt purſuits of wealth and power, 
and is therefore ſo much extolled 
by her votaries: it was indeed con- 
genial with the religion of pagans, 
whoſe gods were for the moſt part 
made out of deceaſed heroes, ex- 
alted to heaven as a reward for 
the miſchiefs which they had per- 


petrated upon earth, and therefore 


with them this was the firſt of vir- 
tes, and had even engroſſed that 
denomination to itſelf; but what- 
ever merit it may have aſſumed 
among pagans, with chriftians it 
can pretend to none, and few or 
none are the occaſions in which they 
are permitted to exert it: they are 
ſo far from being allowed to inflict 
evil, that they are forbid even to 
reſiſt it; they are ſo far from being 
encouraged to revenge injuries, that 
one of their firſt duties 1s to for- 
give them; ſo far from being in- 
cited to deftroy their enemies, that 
thcy are commanded to love them, 


and to ferve them to the utmoſt. 


of their power. If chriſtian na- 
tions therefore were nations of 
chriſtians, all war would be im- 
poſſible and unknown amongſt 
them, and valour could be neither 
»f vſe or eſtimation, and therefore 
could never have a place in the 


catalogue of chriſtian virtues, be- 


ing irreconcileable with all its 
precepts. I object not to the praiſe 
and honours beſtewed on the va- 
llant, they are the leaſt tribute 


ich can be paid them by thoſe 


ho enjoy ſafety. and affluence by 
ne intervention of their dangers 


and ſufferings ; I aſſert only that 
active courage can never be a 
chriſtian virtue, becauſe a chriſtian 
can 'have nothing to do with it. 
Paſſive courage is indeed fre- 
quently, and properly inculcated 
by this meek and ſuffering religion, 
under the titles of patience and re- 
ſignation : a real and. ſubſtantial 
virtue this, and a direct contraſt to 
the former; for paſſive courage 
ariſes from the nobleſt diſpoſitions 
of the human mind, from a con- 
tempt of misfortunes, pain, and 
death, and a confidence in the pro- 
tection of the Almighty ; active 
from the meanelt : from paſſion, 


vanity, and ſelf-dependence : paſ- 


five courage is derived from a zeal 
for truth, and a perſeverance in 
duty; active is the offspring of 
pride and revenge, and the parent 
of cruelty and injuſtice: in ſhort, 
paſſive courage is the reſolution of 
a philoſopher, active the *ferocity 
of a ſavage. Nor is this more in- 
compatible with the precepts,-than 
with the object of this religion, 
which is the attainment of the 


kingdom of heaven; for valour is 


not that ſort of violence, by which 
that kingdom is to be taken; nor 
are the turbulent ſpirits of heroes 
and conquerors admiſſible into 
thoſe regions of peace, ſubordina- 
tion, and tranquillity, _ "ke 

_ Patriotiſm alſo, that celebrated 


virtue ſo much practiſed in ancient, 


and ſo much profeſſed in modefn 


times, that virtue, which fo. long 2 


preſerved the liberties of Greece, 


and exalted Rome to the empire of 


the world: this celebrated virtue, I. 
ſay, maſt alſo be excluded; becauſe 
it not only falls ſhort of, but direQly 
counteracts, the extenſive benevo- 
lence of this religion. A chriſtian is 
of no country, he is a citizen of the 

.M 4 World; 
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world ; ; and his neighbours and 
_ countrymen are the inhabitants of 
the remoteſt regions, whenever 
their diſtreſſes demand his friendly 
aſſiſtance: chriſtianit 

us to love all BR, patriotiſm 
to oppreſs all other countries to 
advance the imaginary proſperity 
of our own : chriſtianity enjoins 
us to imitate the univerſal bene- 
volence of our Creator, who pours 


forth his bleſſings on every nation 
upon earth ; patriotiſm to copy the 


mean partiality of an- -Englith pa- 
Tiſh officer, who thinks injuſtice 
and cruelty meritorious, whenever 
they promote the intereſts of his 
own inconſiderable village. 
has ever been a favourite virtue 
with mankind, becauſe it conceals 
ſelf-intereſt under the maſk of pub- 


lic fpirit, not only from others, 


but even from themſelves, and 


gives a licence to inflict wrongs 


and injuries not only with impu- 
nity, but with applauſe; but it is 
ſo djametrically oppoſite to the 


great characteriſtic of this inſtitu- 


tion, that it never could have been 
admitted into the liſt of chriſtian 
1 Virtues: Sw 

' Friendſhip Ukewiſe, although 
more congenial to the principles oF 
chriſtianity ariſing from more ten- 
der and amiable diſpoſitions, could 


never gain admittance amongſt her 


benevolent precepts for the ſame 
_ reaſon; becauſe it is too narrow and 
confined, and appropriates that be- 
nevolence to a ſingle object, which 


is here commanded. to be extended | 
over all: where. friendſhips ariſe 
from ſimilarity of ſentiments, and 


_ diſintereſted affections, they are 
advantageous, a 


ln but ad 


2 Luke 1 vi. * 
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If ye love them, which love you 


commands | 


merit; for it. is juſtly obſerveg, 


4% what thanks have ye ? for fin. 
<« ners alſo love. thoſe, that love 
„ them “.“ But if they are formed 
from alliances 1 in parties, factions, 
and intereſts, or from a participa. 
tion. of vices, the uſual parents of 
what are called friendſhips among 
mankind, they are then both mit. 
chievous and criminal, and conſe. 
quently forbidden, but in their ut. 
moſt purity deſerve no recommend. 
ation from this e 


1 


This 


0 reeable, and inno- 
tle e to 


— 


Slavery abſolutely = ent with, 
and even contrary to, ſound Pelicy, 
Humanity, Rea ſon, and Fuſtice; 
ewith ſome Hints to thoſe who are 

not to be moved by ſuch Arguments, 
For the better Treatment of Slaves 
during their Paſſage from Africa 
to America; aud on the Planta- 
tions of the latter, greatly to the 
Ad autage of their Owners, as 

| awell as themſelves. From the 

Abbe Raynal's Hiſtorical and 
Political Survey of the European 
Settlements 'in the Eaſt and 
Weſt-Indies, &c. 


TN America it is generally be- 
lieved and aſſerted, that the 
Africans are equally incapable of 
reaſon and of virtue, The following 
well-authenticated fact will enable 
us to judge of this opinion. 
An Engliſh ſhip that traded in 
Guinea in 1752, was obliged to 
leave the. ſurgeon behind, whoſe 
bad ſtate of health did not permit 
him to continue at ſea, Murray, 
for that was his name, was there, 
endeavouring to recover his health, 


when a Pate veſſel drew near the 


_ coaſt, 


A 


c 


coaſt, - put the blacks in irons, 
whom curioſity had brought to the 
tore, and inſtantly layied of with 
their booty. 31333 
"Thoſe who intereſted themſelves 
for theſe unhappy people, incenſed 
at ſo baſe a treachery, inſtantly 
ran to Cudjoc, (a black, at whoſe 
houſe Murray, logged) who ſtopped 
them at his door, and aſked them 


white man, who is with you,” re- 
plied they, who ſhould be put 
to death, becauſe his brethren have 
carried off ours.“ 'The Euro- 
peans,” anſwered the generous 


countrymen, are barbarians ; kill 
them whenever you can find them. 
But he who lodges with me is a 
good man, he is my friend; my 
houſe is his fortreſs; I am his ſol- 
dier, and I will defend him, Be- 
fore you can get at him, you ſhall 
paſs over my body. O my friends, 
what juſt man would ever enter my 
doors, if I had ſuffered my habita- 
tion to be ſtained with the blood 
of an innocent man??“ This dif- 
courſe appeaſed the rage of the 
blacks : they retired aſhamed of 
the defign that had brought them 
there; and ſome days after ac- 
knowledged to Murray himſelf, 
how happy they were that they bad 
not committed a crime, which 
would have occaſioned them per- 
petual remorſe. 

This event renders it probable, 


Africans receive in the new world, 
determine them either to good or 


confirms the truth of this obſerva- 
non: thoſe who fall to the ſhare 
of a humane maſter, willingly eſ- 
pouſe his intereſts, They inſenſi- 
bly adopt the ſpitit and manners 


«hat they were in ſearch of. The 


hoſt, ** who have carried off our 


that the firſt impreſſions which the 


bad actions. Repeated experience 
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of the place where they are fixed. 


This attachment is ſometimes ex- 
alted even into heroiſm. A Por- 
tugueſe ſlave who had fled into the 
woods, having learnt that his old 
maſter had bcen taken up for an 
aſſaſſination, came into the court 
of juſtice, and acknowledged him- 
ſelf guilty of the fact; let himſelf 
be put in priſon in lieu of his 
maſter ; brought falſe, though ju- 
dicial, proofs of his pretended 
crime, and ſuffered death inftead 
of the guilty perſon. | 
a leſs heroical nature, though not 
uncommon, have touched the hearts 
of ſome coloniſts. Several would 
readily ſay as Sir William Gooch, 
88 of Virginia, when he was 

lamed for returning the ſalutation 
of a black: I ſhould be very 
ſorry that a ſlave ſhould be. more 


polite than myſelf.” 


We will not here ſo far debaſe 
ourſelves as to enlarge the ignomi- 
nicus lift of thoſe writers who de- 


vote their abilities to juſtify by 


policy what morality condemns, 
In an age where ſo many errors 
are boldly laid open, it would be 
unpardonable to conceal any truth 
that is intereſting to humanity, If 


whateverwe have hitherto advanced 


hath ſeemingly tended only to. al- 
leviate the burden of ſlavery, the 
reaſon is, that it was firſt neceſſary 


to give ſome comfort to thoſe un- 


happy beings, whom we cannot 
fet free; and convince their op- 
preſſors that they are cruel to the 


prejudice of their real intereſts, 


But, in the mean time, until ſome 
conſiderable revolution ſhall make 
the evidence of this great truth 


felt, it may not be improper to 
purſue this ſubject further. We 
mall then firſt prove, that there is 
no reaſon of ſtate that can authoriſe 


llavery. 


Actions of 
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flavery. We ſhall not be afraid to 
cite to the tribunal of reaſon and 
juſtice thoſe governments which 
tolerate this cruelty, or which even 
are not aſhamed to make it the 
baſis of their power. 

M.onteſquieu could not prevail 
upon himſelf to treat the queſtion 
concerning flavery in a ſerious 
light. In reality it is degrading 


reaſon to employ it, I will not ſay 


in defending, but even in refuting 
an abuſe ſo repugnant to it. Who- 
ever juſtifies ſo odious a ſyſtem, 
_ deſerves the utmoſt contempt from 
a philoſopher, and from the negro 
a ſtab with his dagger. | 

If you touch me, faid Clariſſa 
to Lovelace, that moment I kill 
myſelf; and I would ſay to him, 
who attempted to deprive me of 
my liberty, if you approach me, I 
will ſtab you. In this caſe, I 
mould reaſon better than Clariſſa; 
becauſe defending my liberty, or, 
which is the ſame thing, my life, 
is my primary duty; to regard 
chat of another, is only a 8 
conſideration; and if all other cir- 
cumſtances were the ſame, the 
death of a criminal is more con- 
formable to juſtice than that of an 
innocent perſon. 

Will it be ſaid, that he who 
wants to make me a ſlave does me 
no injury, but that he only makes 
nſe of his rights? Where are thoſe 
rights? Who hath ſtamped upon 
them ſo ſacred a character as to 
filence mine ? From nature 1 hold 
the right of ſeli-defence ; nature, 
therefore, has not given to another 


the right of attacking me. If thou 


thinkeſt thyſelf authoriſed to op- 

preſs me, becauſe thou art ſtronger 

and more ingenious than Iam; do 

not complain if my vigorous arm 

Mall plunge a+ dagger into thy 
| ; 


for I want to have yours. 


pends on the voluntary and pro- 


* 


breaſt; do not complain, when in 
thy tortured entrails thou ſhalt 
feel the pangs of death conveyed 
by poiſon into thy food: 1 


thy turn; and expiate the crime of 
having been an oppreſſor. 


He who ſupports the ſyſtem of 
flavery, is the enemy of the whole | 


human race. He divides it into 
two ſocieties of legal aſſaſſins; the 


oppreſſors and the oppreſſed. It 


is the ſame thing as proclaiming 
to the world, 1f you would preſerve 
your life, inſtantly take away mine, 


But the right of flavery; you 
ſay, extends only to the right of 
labour, and the privation of li. 
berty, not of life. What! does 
not the maſter, who diſpoſes of my 


ſtrength at his pleaſure, likewiſe 


diſpoſe of my life, which de- 


per uſe of my faculties? What is 


exiſtence to him, 'who has not the | 


diſpoſal of it? I cannot kill ny 


flave ; but I can make him bleed 


under the whip of an executioner ; 
I can overwhelm him with forrows, 
drudgery, and want; I can injure 
him every way, and ſecretly un- 
cermine the principles and ſprings 


of his life; I can {mother by flow | 


puniſhments, the wretched infant 
which a negro woman carries in 


her womb. Thus the laws protec | 
che ſlave againſt a violent death, 


only to leave to my cruelty the 
right of making him die by de- 
A 


Let us proceed a ſtep further: 


the right of ſlavery is that of per- 
petrating all ſorts of crimes: thoſe 


crimes which invade property ; for 
{laves are not ſuffered to have any 
even in their own perſons : thoſe 

| PS Crimes 


ſtronger and more ingenious " 
thou: fall a victim, therefore, in 
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mes which deſtroy perſonal ſafety; 
i the ſlave ay to ſacrificed to 
the caprice of his maſter : thoſe 
crimes which make modeſty ſhud- 
Jer, —My blood riſes at theſe hor- 
rid images. I deteſt, I abhor the 
human ſpecies, made up only of 
victims and executioners, and if it 
3s never to become better, may it 
de annihilated oo ag 
Further, that I may diſcloſe 
without reſerve my ſentiments on 
this ſubject. Cartouche, the high- 
wayman, fitting at the foot of a 
tree in a deep foreſt, calculating 
the profits and loſſes of his robbe- 
ries, the rewards and pay of his 
aſſociates, and adjuſting with them 
the ideas of proportion and diftri- 
butive juſtice ; this Cartouche is 
not a very different character from 


that of the merchant, who, reclined 


on his counter, with his pen in his 
hand, ſettles the number of attacks 
which he can order to be made on 


the coaſts of Guinea; who deh- 
berately examines how many fire- 


locks each negro will coſt him, in 
order to ſupport the war which is 
to furniſh him with ſlaves ; how 
many iron fetters to confine him 
aboard ; how many whips to make 
him work: how much each drop 
of blood will be worth to him with 
which each negro will water his 
vlantation : if the black woman 
will contribute more to his eſtate 
by the labours of her hands, or 
by thoſe of bearing children ?— 
What think you of this parallel ? 


The highwayman attacks you, and 


takes your money ; the trader car- 
ries off even your perſon. The 
one invades the rights of ſociety ; 
the other, thoſe of nature. This 
certainly is the truth; and if there 
exiſted a religion which authoriſed, 


which tolerated, even by its ſilence, 


ſuch enormities; if, moreover, oc-* 


cupied by idle or factious queſtions, 


it did not eternally denounce ven- 


geance againſt the authors or in- 


ſtruments of this tyranny ; if it 


made it criminal for a flave to 
break his bonds; if it did not ex- 
pel the unjuſt judge who condemns 


the fugitive to death; if ſuch a 
religion exiſted, its miniſters ought 


to be maſſacred under the ruins of 
their altars. Sa | 


But theſe negroes, ſay they, are 


a race of men born for ſlavery; 
their diſpoſitions are narrow, trea- 
cherous, and wicked ; they them- 
ſelves allow the ſuperiority of our 


underſtandings, and almoſt ac- 


knowledge the juſtice of our au- 
thority. N Am | 


The minds of the negroes are 


contracted; becauſe ſlavery de- 


ſtroys all the ſprings of the ſoul. 


They are wicked; but not ſuffi- 
ciently ſo with you. They are 
treacherous, becauſe they are un- 


der no obligation to ſpeak truth 


to their tyrants. They acknow- 
ledge the ſuperiority of our under. 
ſtandings ; uſe we have abuſed 
their 1gnorance : they allow the 


Juſtice of our authority ; becauſe 


we have abuſed their weakneſs. I 


might as well ſay, that the Indians 
are a ſpecies of men born to be 


cruſhed to death; becauſe there 
are fanatics among them, who 
throw themſelves under the wheels 


of their idol's car before the tem- 


ple of Jaguernat. | 
But thefe negroes, it is further 


urged, were born ſlaves. Barba- 


rians, will you perſuade me, that 


a a man can be the property of a ſo- 
vereign, a ſon the property or a 


father, a wife the property of a 
4-44.88 144 "I 1 huſpand, 
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huſband, a domeſtic the property 
of a maſter, a negro the property 
n 0% SO I 

But theſe ſlaves have ſold them- 
ſelves. Could a man eyer by com- 
pact, or by an oath, permit ano- 
ther to uſe and abuſe him? If he 
aſſented to this compact, or con- 
firmed it by an oath, it was in a 
tranſport of ignorance or folly ; 


and he is releaſed from it, the 


moment that he either knows him- 
ſelf, or his reaſon returns. 
But they had been taken in war. 
What does this fignify to you ? 
Suffer the conqueror to make what 
11] uſe he 3 4 of his own vic- 
tory. Why do you make yourſelves 
his accomplices? -—- 
But they were criminals con- 
demned in their country to fla- 
very. Who was it that con- 
demned them ? Do you not know, 
that in a deſpotic ſtate there is no 
criminal but the tyrant. 
The ſubjeR of an abſolute prince 
is the ſame as the ſlave in a ſtate 
repugnant to nature. Every thing 
that contributes to keep a man in 
ſuch a ſtate, is an attempt againſt 
his perſon. Every power Which 
fixes him to the tyranny of one 
man, is the power of his enemies: 
and all thoſe who are about him 


are the authors or abettors of this 


violence. His mother who taught 
him the firſt leſſons of obedience; 
his neighbour, Who ſet him the 
example of it; his ſuperiors, Who 
' compelled him into this ſtate ; and 
his equals, who led him into it by 
their opinion: all theſe are the 
miniſters and inſtruments. of ty- 


Tranny. The tyrant can do no- 


thing of himſelf; he is only the 
frit mover of thbſe efforts which 
all his ſubjects exert to their own 
mutual oppreſſion. He keeps them 


5 


ſentiments of nature, take place of 


in a ſtate of perpetual war, Which 
renders robberies, treaſons, aq; 
ſinations Jawful. Thus, like th, 
blood which flows in his veins, all 
crimes originate from his hear 
and return thither as to their pri. 
mary ſource. Caligula uſed to lay, 
that if the whole human race had 
but one head, he ſhould have taken 
pleaſure in cutting it off Socrates 
would have faid, that if all crime; 
were heaped upon one head, that 
ſhould be the one which ought 0 
be ſtruck of. 9917 : 
Let us, therefore, endeavour 90 
make the light of reaſon, and the 


the blind ferocity of our anceſtors, 
Let us break the bonds of ſo many 
victims to our mercenary princi. 
855 ſhould we even be obliged to 
diſcard a commerce which is 
founded only on injuſtice, and 

whoſe object is luxury. 
But even this is not neceſſary, 
There is no occaſion to give up 
thoſe conveniences Which cuſtom 
hath fo much endeared to us. We 
may draw them from our colonics, | 
without peopling them with ſlaves, 
Theſe productions may be culti- 
vated by the hands of freemen, and 
then be reaped without remorſe, 
The iſlands are filled with 
blacks, whoſe fetters have been 
broken. They ſucceſſively clear 
the ſmall plantations that have been 
given them, or which they have 
acquired by their induſtry. Such 
of theſe unhappy men, as, ſhould 
recover their independence, would 
live in quiet upon the ſame manual 
labours, that would be then free 
and advantageous to them, The 
vaſlals of Denmark, who have 
lately been made free, have not 
abandoned their ploughs, _ 
Though all the nations, con- 
a | cerned 
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eerned in the African trade, are 
equally intereſted in preſerving Ie 
laves in their paſſage, they do not 
al attend to it with the ſame care. 
They all feed them with beans, 
55 with a ſmall quantity of 
rice ; but they differ in other re- 
ſredts in their manner of ©” 46 
them. The Engliſh, Dutch, an 
Danes keep the men conftantly in 
jrons, and frequently hand-cuff the 
women: the ſmall number of 


hands they have on board their 


ſhips obliges them to this ſeverity. 
The French, who have great num- 
bers, allow them more liberty; 
three or four days after their de- 
parture they take off all their fet- 
ters. All theſe nations, eſpeciallz 
the Engliſh, are too negligent with 
regard to the intercourſe between 
the ſailors with the women {laves, 
This irregularity occaſions the death 
of rc urths of thoſe whom the 
Guinea voyage deſtroys every year. 
None, but the Portugueſe, during 
their paſſage, are ſecured erty 
rerolts and other calamities. This 
advantage is a conſequence of the 
care they take to man their. veſſel; 
only with the negroes, to whom 
they have given their freedom, 
The ſlaves enconraged by the con- 
verſation and condition of their 
countrytheti, form a tolerably fa- 
vourable idea of the deniny Hat 
awaits them. The quietiſeſs 0 
thcir behavicur induces the Forth: 
oueſe to, gratit the two fexes th 
[appitels of, living together; 10 
indulgence, Which, if allowed 1 


other veſfels, would be Pr TATE | 


of the greateſt Inconveniences.. 1 D 
All the ' BEgroes, well male a 


or are bath 3 in'the Nanda, have the 


Jaws once x in e 1 t is 4.97 


with the negro women. 
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eaſe they muſt neceſſarily” | pals 
through ; but there is no Mane 
of any of them being attacked with 
it a ſecond time, after having been 


radically cured, The Europeans 
ſeldom or never catch this diſorder, 


notwithſtanding the frequent and 
daily connection which they have 
Theſe 
women ſuekle the children of the 
white people, but do not give them 
the yaws. How 1s it poflible to 
Teconcile theſe facts, Which are in- 
conteſtible, with the ſyſtem which 


phyſicians ſeem to have adopted 


with regard to the nature of the 
yaws? Can it not be allowed, 
that the ſemen, the blood, and 
Kin of the neproes, are ſulce ptible 
of a virus petuliar to their {| cies þ 
The cauſe of this diſorder; per- 
haps, is owing to that, Which oc- 
caflons their colour: one difference 
Is naturally productive of another: 
and there is no being or equality 
that exiſts abſolutely etached from 


others i in nature. 


But whatever this diſorder may 
be, it is evident from the moſt ac- 
curate and undeniable, calculations, 
that there dies every year in Ame- 
rica, the ſeventh part of the blacks 
that are imported thither from 

vinea, Fourteen hundred thou- 
fand unbeppy beings, who are how. - 
in the European colonies in the vew 
world, are the unfortunate remains 
of dine millions of ſlaves that have 
been, conveyed thither. This dread- 
ful geſtroctioh cannot be the effect 
of the climate, Which is. nearly the 
Tame, as that 0 Aﬀrica, m muc uch lefs 

of the diſordefs, to ch, in the 
Pinion of all obſervers, but feu 
1 a ſacrifice 8. It muſt origitsts 
Trom the manger in which the 
Jes .6 are everhed: : and AR 
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not an error of this nature be cor- 
reed ? F 
The firſt ſtep neceſſary in this 
reformation would be to attend 
minutely to the natural and moral 
ſtate of man. 
purchaſe blacks on the coaſts of 
ſayage nations ; thoſe who convey 
them to America, and eſpecially 
thoſe who dire& their ene 
often think themſelves obliged, 
from their ſituation, and frequently 


too for the ſake of their own ſafety, 


to oppreſs theſe wretched men. 
The ſoul of theſe managers of 
ſlaves, loſt to all ſenſe of com- 
paſſion, is ignorant of every mo- 
tive to enforce obedience, but thoſe 
of fear or ſeverity, and theſe they 
exerciſe with all the harſhneſs of a 
temporary authority, If the pro- 
prietors of plantations would ceaſe 
to regard the care of their ſlaves, 
as an occupation below them, and 
conſider it as an office to which it 
is their duty to attend, they would 
ſoon diſcard theſe errors that ariſe 
from a ſpirit of cruelty. The hi- 
ſtory of all mankind would ſhew 
them, that in order to render 
ſlavery. uſeful, it is at leaſt neceſ- 
ſary to make it eaſy ; that force 
does net prevent the rebellion of 
the mind ; thet 1t 15 the maſter's 
intereſt that the ſlave ſhould be at- 
tached to life, and that nothing is 
to be expected from him the mo- 
ment that he no longer fears to 
die. VV 
This principle of enlightened 
reaſon, derived from the ſentiments 
of humanity, would contribute to 
the reformation of ſeyeral abuſes. 
Men would acknowledge the ne- 
ceſſity of lodging, cloathing, and 
giving proper food to beings con- 
Ted to the moſt painful bon- 
dage that ever has exiſted ſince the 


infamous origin of ſlavery, 


Thoſe who go to 
ſame activity, the ſame ſtrength, x 


which conſiſts in leſſening of l. 


tion, Far from aggravating the 


would be ſenfible, that it is nan 
rally impoſlible that thoſe who rex 
no advantage from their own k. 
bours, can SS the ſame unde. 
ſtanding, the ſame œconomy, dhe 


the man who enjoys the produce of 
his induſtry. That political mode. 
ration would gradually take plac, 


W 
bour, alleviating puniſhment, and ſtr 
rendering to man part of his right, it 
in order to reap with greater cer. ag 
tainty the benefit of thoſe dutie pc 
that are impoſed upon him. The W. 
preſervation of a great number gf th 


ſlaves, whom diſorders, occaſioned 
by vexation or regret, deprive the 
colonies of, would be the natural 
conſequence of ſo wiſe a regulz 
8585 that oppreſſes them, even 
kind of attention ſhould be given 
to make it eaſy, and to diflipate 
even the idea of it, by favouring a 
natural taſte that ſeems peculiar to 
the negroes. „ 
Their organs are extremely ſen. 
ſible of the powers of muſic. Their 
ear is ſo true, that in their dances, 
the time of a ſons makes them 
ſpring up a hundred at once, ftrik- 
ing the earth at the ſame inſtant, 
Enchanted, as it were, with the 
voice of a ſinger, or the tone of a 
ſtringed inſtrument, a vibration of 
the air is the ſpirit that actuates all 
the bodies of theſe men: a ſound 
Fenn, n 0g and throws 
them into extaſies. In their com- 
mon labours, the motion of their 
arms, or of their feet, is always in 
cadence. At all their employment: 
they fing, and ſeem always as if 
they were dancing. Muſic ani- 
mates their courage, - and rouzes 
them from their indolence. The 
| | marks 
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ks of this extreme ſenſibility 
Fun are viſible in all the 
muſcles of their bodies, which are 


always naked. Poets and muſi- 


jans by nature, they make the 
3 I forviehs to the muſic, by 
a licence they arbitrarily aſſume 


of e or ſhortening them, 


in order to accommodate them 
to an air that pleaſes them. 
Whenever any object or incident 
ſtrikes a negro, he inſtantly makes 
it the ſubject of a ſong. In all 
ages this has been the origin of 
poetry. Three or four words, 
which are alternately repeated by 
the ſinger and the general chorus, 
ſometimes conſtitute the whole 
poem. Five or ſix bars of muſic 
compoſe the whole length of the 
ſong. A circumſtance that appears 
ſingular, is, that the ſame. air, 
though merely a continual repeti- 
tion of the ſame tones, takes en- 
tire poſſeſſion of them, makes 
them work or dance for ſeveral 
hours : neither they, ner even 
the white men, are diſguſted with 
that tedious. uniformity which 
theſe repetitions might naturally 


occaſion, This particular attach- 


ment is owing to the warmth and 
expreſſion which they introduce 
into their ſongs. Their airs are 
generally double time. None of 
them tend to inſpire them with 
pride. Thoſe intended to excite 
tenderneſs, promote rather a kind 
of languor. Even thoſe which 
are moſt lively, carry in them a 
certain expreſſion of melancholy. 
This is the higheſt entertainment 
to minds of great ſenſibility. 

So ſtrong an inclination for mu- 
ic might become a powerful mo- 
tive of action under the direction 
of Kilful hands. Feſtivals, games 


and rewards might on this ac 


* 


count be eſtabliſhed among them. 
Theſe amuſements, conducted with 


Judgment, would prevent that ſtu- 


pidity ſo common among flaves, 


eaſe their labours, and preſerve 
them from that conſtant melancho- 
ly which conſumes them, and 


ſhortens their days. After having 
provided for, the preſervation of 
the blacks export 4 from Africa, 


the welfare of thoſe who are born 
in the iſlands themſelves would 
then be conſidered. . 


The negroes are not averſe from 


the propagation of their ſpecies 


even in the chains of ſlavery. But 
it is the cruelty of their maſters 
which hath effectually prevented 
them from complying with this 


preat end of nature. Such hard 


labour is required from negro wo- 
men, both before and after their 


pregnancy, that their children are 
either abortive, or live but a 


ſhort time after delivery. Mo- 
thers, rendered deſperate by the 
puniſhments which the weakneſs 
of their condition occaſions them, 
ſnatch ſometimes their children 
from the cradle, in order to ſtran- 
gle them in their arms, and ſacri- 
hce them with a fury mingled 
with a ſpirit of revenge and com- 


paſſion, that they may not become 
the property of their cruel maſters. 


This barbarity, the horror of 
which muſt be wholly imputed to 
the Europeans, will, perhaps, con- 


vince them of their error, Their 


ſenſibility will be rouzed, and en- 


gage them to pay a greater atten- 
tion to their e eee They 


will find that by committing 
ſuch outrages againſt humanity, 
they injure themſelves; and if 


they do not become the benefactors 
of their ſlaves, they will at leaſt 


ceaſe to be their executioners, 


— dk vow, i or 
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| "They will, perhaps, reſolve to 
Yet free thoſe mothers who ſhall 
have brought up a conſiderable 
number of children to the age of 


ix years. The allurements of li- 


berty are the moſt powerful that 
can influence the human heart. 
The negro women, animated by 
the hope of ſo great a Bleſling, to 
which all would aſpire, and few 


would be able to obtain, would 


make negle& and infamy be ſuc- 
ceeded by a virtuous emulation to 


bring up children, whoſe number 


and prefervation would ſecure to 
them freedom and tranquillity. 


The Rights of the Brure Creation 10 
Tienderneſi from Man deduced from 
the twofold Confederatich, among fe 
many others, particularly the Tenor 
f the ſacred Writings in their 
 Fawur, of their being ſuſceptible 

| Y, Pain and Pleaſure as well as 
Man himſelf, though not fuſcepr:- 
Ble a juft Compenſæeibn for any 
Eri Man may ind on them. 
Prom the Reverend Door Pri- 
matt's mot excellent Differtarion 


— 


on the Buty of Mercy and Sin 


of Cruelty to Brute-Animals. 
| ] PRESUME 'there is tio Man 27 


2} Feline, that has any idea of 


Fuftice, but would confeſs upon 


- the principles of reaſon and com- 


mon ſenſe, that if he were to be 
put to unnecęſſary and unmerited 


pain by another man, his tormen- 


tot Would do him an act of zju- 
ſtice; and from a ſenſe of the in- 
joſtice in his own caſe, now that 

Je is the ſufferer, he muſt na- 


_ thratfy infer, that if he were to 


put another man of feeling to the 
ſame. unneceſſary and unmerited 


Therefore the man of feeling ang 


merit nor demerit in complexion, 


pain which He now ſuffers g. 
injuſtice in himfelf to the Other 
would be exactly the ſame a; the 
injuſtice in his tormentor to Hin 


juſtice will not put another wr 
to unmerited pain; becauſe he vil 
not do that to another, which he 
is unwilling ſhould be done to him. 
ſelf. Nor will he take any ad. 
Vantage of his own ſuperiority of 
firength, or of the accidents gf 
Fortune, to abuſe them to the op. 
preſſion of his inferior; becauſe 
he knows that in the article gf 
. all men are equal; and that 
the differences of ſtrength or ſta. 
tion are as much the gifts and ap. 
pointments of GOD, as the dif. 
ferences of underſtanding; colour, 
of ftattire. Superiority of rank or 
Nation may give ability to com- 
municate happineſs, (and ſeems ſo 
intended ;) but it can give no right 


tention to one. that cannot take 
tare of hint. 

It has pleaſed GOD the Father 
of all men to cover ſome men with 
white ſkins, and others with black 
{kins : but as there is neither 


n 
to inflict unneceſſary or unmerited 7h 
paid. A viſe man would impeach A 
Bie o579 wiſdom, and be unworthy n 
of the bleſſing of a good under. t 
ſtanding, if he were to infer fron e 
thence that he had à right to de. 7 
fpife or make game of a fol, ot f 
1 him to any . 5 of pain. \ 
The folly of. the fool ought rather 
to' excite his compaſſion, and de- 
mands the wiſe man's care and at- 

| 


the bite man (notwithſtanding 
the barbarity of cuſtom and pre- 
jadice) can have no right, by vit- 
tue of his colour, to enſlave and 
tyrannize over a Slack man; not 
has a fair man any right to de- 

| | ſpiſe, 


7 


ſpile, abuſe, and inſult; a brown 
man. Nor do I believe that a all 
man, by virtue of his Hature, bas 
any legal right to trample a dwarf 
under his foot. For, whether a 
man is wiſe or fooliſh, white or 
black, fair or brown, tall or ſhart, 
and I might add rich or poor (for ut 
is no more a man's choice to be 
poor, than it is to be a fool, or 
a dwarf, or black, or tawney,) 
ſuch he is by GOD's appoint- 

ment; and, abſtractedly conſider- 
ed, is neither a ſubject for pride, 

nor an object of contempt. Now 
if amongſt men, the differences 

of their powers of the mind, and 
of their complexion, ſtature, and 
accidents of fortune, do not give 
to any one man a right to abuſe or 
inſult any other man on account of 
theſe differences; for the ſame. 
reaſon, a man can have no natural 
right to abuſe and torment a beaſt, 
merely becauſe a beaſt has not the 

mental powers of a man. For ſuch. 
as the man is, he is but as GOD 
made him; and the very ſame is 
true of the beaſt. Neither of them 
can lay claim ro any intrinſic Me- 
rit, for being ſuch as they are; 
for before they were created, it 
was impoſſible that either of them 
could deſerve; and at their crea- 
tion, their ſhapes, perfection, or; 
defects, were invariably fixed, and 
their bounds ſet Whieh they cannot, 
paſs. And being ſuch; , neither; 


» 


_ — — 3 „„ — * 


them, there is no miore demerit in 


* 


demerit in either of them. 41 4-4 


tion; and his 
Vol. XIX 


my pad $5 


more nor leſs than GOD made, 


2 beaſt's being a beaſt, than there 
is merit in a man's being a man; 
that is, there is neither merit not; cide. 

4 as to the creature itſelf; I 

A Brute is an animal no leſs ſen- It 

fible of pain than a Man. He has 
fimilar nerves and organs of ſenſa- 
eries and groans, in 


$ 
* 
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- eaſe of violent impreſſions upon his 


body; though he cannot utter his 
complaints by ſpeech or human 
voice, are as ſtrong indications to 
us of his ſenſibility of pain, as the 
cries and groans of a human being. 
whoſe language we do not under- 
ſtand. Now as pain is what we 
are all averſe to, our own ſenſibi- 
lity. of pain ſhould teach us to 
commiſerate it in others, to alle - 


viate it if poſſible, but never wan- 


tonly or unmeritedly to inflict it. 
As the differences amongſt men in 
the above, particulars are no bars 
to their feelings, ſo neither does 
the difference of . they Shape of a 
brute. from: that of a man exempt, 


the .hrute from feeling; at leaſt, 


we have no ground to ſuppoſe it. 
But oſhape or figure is as much the 
appointment f GOD, as com- 
plexion or ſtature., And if the 
difference of complexion or ſta- 
ſture does not convey to one man 
a right to deſpite and abuſe ano- 
ther man, the difference of ſhape 
between, a magcand a brite; can- 
not give to a man any right to ab- 
uſe and torment, a brute: For he 
that made man and man to differ 
in complexion or ſtature, made 
man and; brute to differ in ſhape or 
figure, And in chis cafe likewiſe 
there is neither, mexit nor. demerit; 
every creature, Whether man or 
brute, bearing that ſhape which 
the ſupreme Wiſdom judged moſt 
expedient to anſwer, the end for 
which the creature was ordained. 
With regard to the Modification 
of the maſs of matter of which 
an animal is formed, -it is acciden- 


mean, it was not in the power or 
will of the creature to chooſe, 
whether it ſhould ſuſtain the ſhape 
of brute, or of a man: and yer} 
n '- Whbethef 
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whether it be of one ſhape, or of 


the other ; or whether it be inha- 


bited or animated by the * foul 
of a brute or the“ ſoul of a man; 
the ſubſtance or matter, of which 
the'creature is compoſed, would be 


equally ſuſceptible of feeling. It 


is ſolely owing to the good Plea- 


ſure of GOD, that We are creat- 


ed Men; or animals in the Dh 
of men. For, He that + formed 


Mar of the duft of the ground, and 


breathed into bis noftrils the breath of 


life that he might become a lit ing ſou 


and endued with the ſenſe of feel- 
ing, could, if he. had fo pleaſed, 
by the fame plaſtic power, have 
caſt the very ſame daſt into the 
mould of a Bea; which, being 


- 


animated by the life-piving breath”. 
of its Maker, would have become 
a Ming ſeal in that ſorm; and, 


in that form, weuld have been as 
ſakeeptible of pain, as. in the form 
u Man. And if, in brutal ſhape, 
We had been endaed with the 


ſame degree of reaſon and reffec- 


tion whith we now enjoy; and 


other Beings, it! Lana ſhape, 


would take Upon them to torment, 
abuſe, atid bär barosfiy ill treat us, 
becauſe We were not made in their 


mape the injuſtice and cruelty df 


their behaviour to Us would” de 
ſel evident: and we ſhould na! 
turally infer, that, Whether we 
walk upon two legs or four; whe- 
ther our heads are prone or erect; 
whether we are naked or covered 
with hair; whether we have tails 
or no fails, horns br no horns, Jong 
ears or round ears; or, whether 
we bray like an afs, ſpeak like a 
man, Whiſtle like a bird, or are 


mute as a fiſh 5 Nature never in. 
tended theſe diſtin tions as found. 


tions for right of tyranny and 


preſſion. But perhaps it will be 
ſaid, it is abſurd to make ſuch ag 
inference from a meer ſuppoſition 
that a man might have boen's 
brute, and a brute might have been 
a man; for, the fappoſition itſelf 
is chimerical, and has no founda. 
tion in nature; and all argument; 
ſhould be drawn from fact, and 
not from fancy of what might be 
or might not be. To this I reply; 
in few words, and in general; 
that all caſes and arguments, de. 
duced from the important and be. 


nevolent precept of Doing t ohe 


as abe abe be dont unto, neceſlh. 
rily require ſuch kind of pe. 
liont; that is, they ſuppoſe the 
caſe to be otherwije- than it really 
is. For inſtagee; a Nich unn ir 
not & Poor nan; yet, the duty: 
plainly ariſing from the Precept, 


1s this.— The man whos now. 


rieb, ought to behave: to the man 
who is ao Per, in fach à manner 
as the Rien man. I be aufe poiy 
would be willing that the Poor 
man If he avere 45eb ſhould behate 
towards him. Hefe is A caſe which 
in fact does not exiſt between theſe 
two men, fer the riek Mun is not 
a poor man, nor: is 9 poor mam 
rich man; yer the ſappoſitien i 
neceffary, to exforce-andiltaltras 
the precept, and æhe #eafunablenely 
of it is allowed. H And if ine Typ! 
poſition is Ffſenable in ent cafe) 
it is reaſonabte, at: euſt not es 
traty to reaſon, in'8Hicafes to which 
this geveral precept can extend, 


and in which the daycenjoined'by 


T 65 TRBS «SE. RIS S097 CABINS X VO ES: 
® It is of no cenſequence as to the, caſe now VER whether the SOUL 


is, as ſome think, only a Pazver,, which, cannot ex 
as is generally ſnppoſed, a /þ:ritual Subfiance, that ran exifh, diftiy 


parate from the' body, 


without the 9 075 
ang fe- 
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and ought to be performed. 
e 1 it be true that 4 
max it mot a horde; yet, as a horſe 
is a ſubject within the extent of 
the precept, that is, he is capable 
of receiving benefit by it, the duty 
enjoined in A extends to the man; 
_ amounts to this, Do You that 
are a Man 80 treat your hotle, AS 
- would be willing to be treated 
by your maſter, in ca/e chat You 
dere à Horſe, I ſee no abſurdity nor 
falſe reaſoning in thts precept, not 
any ill con ſequence that would ariſe 
from it, however it may be . 
by the bardarity of Cuſtom, 


4 $0, e eee Meant ee 


In the caſe of Bumam cruelty *, the 
oppreſſed Man has a tongue "that 
can plead kis own eauſe, and a 
finger to point out the 'appreffor : 
All Men Mat hear of it udder 
with horrdrz; and, by applying 
the caſe to themſelves; pronounce 
it cruelty with te common Voice 
of Humanity, and ananimouſly 
join in demanding the l 
of the offender, nd and Him 
with 7h ng But in the caſe of 
brutal cjusſty; the zum Beaſt can 
neither ötter his complaints to his 
own kind, nor deſeribe the author 
of his wr wrong nor, if he could, 
have they it in their power to re- 
dreſs and avenge him 

In the cafe of Þuman etuelty, 


there are Courts and Days of 125 c 


tice in every civilized Society, to 
which the injured Man may make 
his Appeal; the affair is canval- 
ted, and puniſhment N — 
proportion to the offence. . 

alas] with ſhame to man; and — 
row for brate, I ak the E 
What Laws are nau iy force? or 


What Court of Ju + 
now exiſt, in which the ſofferin 5 
Brute may bring his action agar 
the wanton craelty of barharous 
man? The laws of Tri! ptolemus 
are long fitice buffed in oben, 
for T5 ipioletis Was but a h 
then. No friend, no ace 
not ore is to be found amongſt tl 

+ Bulls nor calves of the people t 
prefer an indictment on behalf of 
the brute. The Prleſt paſſeth by 


on one ſide, and che Levite on the 


other fide; the Samafitan ftahds 
ftill, ſheds n tear; but can No more 
for there is none to help; and the 
Poor wretched” and unbef:ien apes 
creature is 'Jeft to mou in u 
Re, forrow, and tö fink under 
8 'of his burden. . 
uppoſe the Law promulg. 


| a, and 2 Court erectèed. . 8 


is feated, the Jury ſworp, 
he enk read, the cauſe de- 
bated, and à verditt found for the 
plaintiff. Yet what coſt or da- 
What recompence for loſs 

ſaſtained ? In actions of humani« 
ty, with or without law, Satisfac- 
tion may be made. In various 
Ways you can make amends fo a 
Man fot the injuries you have dene 
bim. You know his wants, and 
yer may relieve” him. You thay 
give him cloaths, or food, or mo- 

ney. You may raiſe him o a 

higher ſtation, and make him ap- 
pier than before you afflicted him, 
You may be feet to the lame, and 
eyes. to tlie blind. Vou may en- 
tertain him, keep him Few 0 


h or ſupply bim with every 8 


convenience, and amuſement 0 


"oy, which he is capable f enjo 


L's 


And thas thay you ma : 


r. be atonement 1 Us it ar 
* This term, the IT uſes 6 . n Om eruelt 
and that of ¹,ẽe erushy, a0 expreſs. the cruelty 


y of Men u unto Meng. 
-of 3 Beatts,” 


+ Pſalm Ixviis. 30. 
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which you have done. unto a Man; It is neceſſary. for the wif, 
and Th aſſiduity and future and „ man, — 
tenderneſs, thou mayeſt perhaps ſhould. have a view of the Deity 
obtain his pardon, and palliate from his tendereſt infancy, as the 
thine own offence. But what is all principle and theend of all things, 
this to- the injured Brute? If by and. Reaſon, and Faith ſhould tell 
thy paſſion or malice, or ſportive him, that it is deſcending 49 the 
cruelty, thou haſt broken his rank of beaſts to be without either 
— or deprived him of his worſhip. or law: he ſhbuld be made 
Eye-ſight, how wilt thou make to know that Truth being one, 
him. amends? Thou canſt do no- there can be only one Religion; 
thing to amuſe him. He wants not and if our belief was not deter. 
thy money nor thy cloaths. Thy mined by authority, every one 
converſation can him no good. would have his own ſyſtem, and 
Thou haſt obſtructed his means of his own Opinion x 
getting ſubſiſtence ; and thou wilt It is not by an attention to trif. 
| hardly take upon thyſelf the pains ing ceremonies that you will make 
and trouble of procuring it for your children true Chriſtians. 
him, (which yet by the rule of ju- Chriftianity is the greateſt enemy 
ſtice thou art bound to do). Thou to Phariſaical, zeal and ſuperſtition. 
| haſt marred his little temporary The Church . preſcribes duties 
happineſs, which was his All to enough. without our endeayouring 
him. Thou haſt maimed, or blind- to multiply them. We. too fre. 
ed him for ever; and haſt done quently negle& what is precept, 
him an irreparable injury.  _ to follow what is only advice, be- 
i aauſe we love rather to hearken to 
—. tare yi _ than to reaſon ; and be- 
| PITTS +... cauſe pride and ſingularity perfed- 
Thoughts on Education, particularly ly mg | Ks aaa ag 3 
that of Boys, a Father Ganga- You ſhould take a great deal of 
nelli; afterwards Cardinal Gan- pains to elevate the deals of your 
ganelli; ad lay Clement XIV. three young people, and to con- 
the late Pope; in a Letter to a vince them, that the greateſt plea- | 
Gentleman of Fuſcany. From in- ſure of man is to refſect, and te be 
' terefting Letters of Pepe Clement conſcious of his exiſtence. This 
XIV. Oc. /aiely pablifhed. See is a pleaſure ſo ſublime, and fo | 
Memoirs ef this Pope, in our laſt worthy of a heavenly ſpirit, that 
Volume, Part II. p. 5. I book upon him who knows not 
Pen 1 mis happineſs, as a wretched, or, 
HE education you propoſe. at leaſt, an inſenſible being. | 
I ̃ giving your children wil be. The Catechiſm is ſufficient to 
only a varniſh, if it is not found- teach revealed Traths but in an 
ed upon Religion. There are age of infidehty, ſomething more 
ſome occaſions in the courſe of is wanted than the Alphabet of 
life, where probity is not ſuffi- Religion: You ſhould therefore kill 
ciently ſtrong to reſiſt certain your children's minds with thole | 
temptations, and where the foul is pure lights which diffipate the 
debaſcd, if it is not elevated by clouds of modern philoſophy, and 
the fem belief of Immortality. the darkneſs of 2 
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A few but ſolid books will make 
your children well-informed Chri- 
fans. Let them be read leſs with 
an intention to fix them in the 
memory, than to grave them on 
the heart. It is not neceſſary to 
form young people to defend a the- 
ſis, but to be obliged, as rational 
creatures, to convince themſelves 
of eternal truths. 

When youth have ſtudied Reli- 
gion from ts firſt principles, they 
ſeldom ſuffer themſelves to be ſedu- 


ced by ſophiſtry and impiety, un- 


leſs the heart be intirely corrupt- 
ech | 


You ſhould watch carefully to 


preſerve them ſpotleſs, not by em- 
ploying informers and ſpies, but 
by having your ears and your 
eyes every Where to imitate the 
Deity whom we do not fee, but who 
ſeeth over ll... 

Children ſhould not perceive 
that they are diſtruſted and ob- 
ſerved, for that will diſcourage 
them, and make them murmur ; 
they will conceive averſion againſt 
thoſe they _ ought to love, ſuſpect 


in evil which they would not have 


thought of, and ſeek only to de- 
ceive :—Hence it is that all Scho- 
lars act only from fear, and are 
never more pleaſed than when at a 
diſtance from their ſuperiors. _ 

Be leſs the maſter than the friend 
of your children; and then they 
wil! be tranſparent to your eyes, 
and even tell their faults them- 
ilves, Young folks have a hun- 
ired times told me their griefs 
and their errors, becauſe I always 
'reat them with mildneſs: — they 
.1 give you the key of their 
1carts, when they find that you 


incerely wiſh them well, and that 


it is A pain te you to reprove 


rupted. * ee eee 
Manage ſo as to have an'amia- 


There are many reaſons which 


induce me to adviſe a domeſtic 
education, and there are ſtill more 
which hinder me from rſuading 
you to it. Domeſtic education is 
commonly the beſt calculated to 
ſecure their morals; but it preſents 


ſuch a ſameneſs, it is ſo luke- 


warm and languid, that it dif- 


courages. all emulation : beſides, 


as they are watched too narrowly, 
they more frequently become hy- 
pocrites than good pupils. 


Nevertheleſs, if yon can find a 
Preceptor gentle, patient, ſocia- 


ble, and learned, who can unite 
condeſcenſion with ſteadineſs, wil- 


dom with gaiety, temperance with 
amiableneſs, I ſhould defire you to 


make the trial; being perſuaded 


that you will do apr but in 
h 


concert with him, and that you 
will not ſeek to controul him. 
There are too many Fathers who 
look. upon a Preceptor as a merce- 


nary, and illiberally think they 


are his maſters, becauſe he receives 
EEE. ES 


Truſt your ſons. only to a man 
upon whom you can depend as 
upon yourſelf ; but after you have 
found ſuch a man, do not heſitate 


to leave them entirely at his diſ- 
ſal. Nothing diſguſts a Tutor 
o much, as diſtruſt and a diffi- 


1 


dence of his capacity. Take care 


what ſervants you admit about 


your children; it is generally 


theoogh them that youth are cor- 
3 & : 73 $3 25} 15 1 4 


ble ſerenity conftantly ſhining on 


your face and in your eyes, and 


that every thing be done as yo 


would have it, without reſtraint or 

fear. Nobody loves a ſtorm; but 

all the world rejoices in fine wea. 
991 Nn nnn 
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_ Attach, pleaſures to every kind 
of fiudy which you propoſe for 
your ſons, by exciting a keen de- 
2 of knowledge, and an ardent 
impatience of ignorance... - _ 
4 Fake care that they have relaxa- 
tion from their ſtudies, that their 
memories and. judgments, may not 


grow tired, When diſguſt is join- 


ed with ſtudy, they conceive an 
averſion. to. hooks, and ſigh after 
idleneſs and ſupineneſss. 
Inſtruct them by making them 
love your documents, not by the 
fear of puniſhments ; and ſor this 
purpoſe take care to enliven them 
5 fome little hiſtories or ſallies, 
which may awaken attention. I 
knew a young man at Milan who 
became ſuch a lover of ſtudy, that 
as looked upon holidays as neceſ- 
ſary for relaxation, but conſidered 
them as days of ſorrow ;, his books 
were his 1b ARA and his treaſure, 
It was. a good Prieſt who by chear- 
fulneſs,, and the reſources of his 


imagination, had inſpired him 
with a love for works of taſte and 
learning. He would have been 
one of, the moſt learned men in 
Europe, if death had not ſtopped 
him in his career. 5 
Adapt their ſtudies to their times 
of life, and do not think of mak- 
ing them Meraphyſicians at twelve 
years old: That is not educating 
young people, but teaching words 
to parrots, 3 
Learning is like food. The 
ſtomach of a child requires light 
nouriſhment; and it as, only by 


degrees that he is accuſtomed to 


more ſolid or ſubſtantial diet. 


| Never fail to let an amuſing 


ſucceed a ſerious book, and to in- 
termix. poetry with proſe, Virgil 
is not leſs eloquent than Cicero; 
his deſcriptions, images, 


+ 


they very. often take liberties con. 


miliar to your children, without 


_ Crees. 


and exe. 


preſſions, give fancy and elocut 
to thoſe 12 Doe in not 8 
ly. Poetry is the perfection & 
language; and if people do not 
*pply to it while they are young 
they never acquire a taſte for it 
It is impoſſible, after a certajb 
age, to read verſe long, 'withou 
having a,real taſte for poetry, 
Nevertheleſs, moderate the ſtudy 
of the Poets; for, beſides tha 


trary to good morals, it is danger. 
ous to grow too fond, of them, 4 
young man who only ſpeaks aud 
raves. of verſe, is inſupportable i 
company; he. is both a fool and; 
madman. I except thoſe whoſe 
genius is. only proper for eſſays a 
exerciſes of this kind; and the 
they are recompenſed for this en. 
thuſiaſm, by the honour of becom. 
ing, like Dante, Arioſto, Taſſo, 
Metaſtaſio, Milton, Corneille, a 
in,, 

Let the hiſtory of the world, 
nations and countries be made fa. 


becoming a dry ſtudy; it ſhould be 
accompanied with ſhort and accu- 
rate reflections, to teach, them hoy 
to conſider events. with judgment, 
and to acknowledge an Univerſal 
Agent, of whom all mankind aue 
but the inſtruments, and all rewv- 
lutions the combined and fore. 
known effects of his eternal de. 


Hiſtory is only inanimate read. 
ing, if they attend only to the 
dates and facts; bat it is a book 
full of life, if they obſerve the 
playing of the paſſions, the ſprings 
of the ſoul, the movements of the 


heart, and eſpecially if they dil. 
cover, yo) Who, always Matter. 


of eyents, produces, directs, and 
determines them, according to * 
I % | : 8 


9 


good pleaſure, and for the accom- 
of his, ſublime Pur- 

Our carnal eyes ſee in this 
world only a veil, which covers 
the actions of our Creator; but 
me eyes of Faith ſhew us, that 
whatſoever happens is from one 
cauſe, and that this cauſe is truly 
God. wow me 9211 
Take care that a good Rhetori- 
cian gives a taſte of true eloquence 
to your ſons, rather by example 
than by precept. Make them 
comprehend, that what is really 
beautiful does not depend upon ei- 
ther modes or times; and that if 


ling things according to different 


ing them properly 195 
Guard them againſt that childiſh 
eloquence, which, playing on 
words, is diſguſting to true taſte; 
| and perſuade them that no gigan- 
tic ideas or expreſſions ever enter 
into an: elegant diſcourſe, - Altho? 


eloquence, man is ſo fantaſtical as 
to be glutted with it; and it is 
owing to this, that we ſee a ſin- 
gular and trifling diction prefer- 


of the Orators of the laſt age. 
There are men, and periods of 
time which have eſtabliſhed the 
ſtandard af taſte in every thing; 
and it is on their productions that 
the eyes of your children ſhould 
be conſtantly fixed, as the beſt mo- 
dels; not, however, with flaviſh- 
ſtrictneſs, for they ſhould: not be 
ſervile imitators of any perſon, 
love that the fancy ſhould take 
wing, and act from itſelf, inſtead 
of being a copy for want of inven - 
tion, 


©, own: way.“ 


there are different ways of expreſ- 


ages, there is only one of conceiv- 


we ought never to be ſated of true 


red to the commanding language 


We have men of fine parts; 
and we ſhould have men of genius, 
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if they did nat too mechanically 
follow the beaten road. He knows 
little, who knows only one path. 
The ſpirit of invention is inexhau- 
ſible when = dare make the at- 
tempt. I often tell my pupils, 
% Be yourſelves ;—think = 3 
5 It is ques ons 
thing ta employ young people, 
for whole years, in learning no- 
_ but the art of repeating. 
When your children haue at- 
tained the age of maturity, then 
is the time to ſpeak to them, as a 
friend, of the nathingnefs of the 
pleaſures in which the world places 
its happineſs; of the misfortunes. 
in which they engage us; the re- 


morſe they excite; the injury they 


do both to body and ſoul; the abyis 
they dig under our ſteps, while 
they appear only to ſcatter low- 
Annen „5 , 

It will be no difficult matter for 
you to point out to them the dan- 
gerous rocks of ſenſuality, ei- 


ther by vigorous expreſſions, or 


ſtrik ing examples; and to perſuade 
them that without idleneſs, the 
greater part of the pleaſures to 
which people addict themſelves ſo 
immoderately, would have no at- 
tractions. In idleneſs, as in fleep, 
they form to themſelves the moſt 
brillaat ideas, and repreſent a 
thouſand agreeable chimeras which 
have no exiſtence. + 
When a ſon is perſuaded that a 
father talks only reaſon to him, 
and ſolely from tenderneſs, he 
hearkens to him, and his advice 
produces: the beſt effects. 
Laſtly, after having erected this 
edifice, there ſtill remains what I 
look upon as the moſt difficult of 


all ;—1 mean, the choice of a pro- 


ſeſſion. Thie is commonly the 


touchſtone of fathers and mothers, 


N 4 and 


184 
and the. moſt. eritical point ny 
children. rot 

If you will be 540 by me, 
you will give them a year to them- 
ſelves to reflect upon the kind of 
life that ſuits them, before you 
ſpeak to them of one profeſſion in 
preference to another. The good 
education they will have cel 
the knowledge they will have ac- 
quired, will naturally lead them 
to a happy flue; and there will 
be good reaſon to hope they will 
then decide for themſelves, accord- 
ing to their inclinations, and ac- 
_ cording to reaſon. 
It will then be neceſſary to f ak 
frequently to them of the advan- 
tages and diſadvantages of the dif- 
ferent conditions of lite, and to let 
them know how much their tem- 
poral and eternal intereſt is con- 
cerned in the faithful diſcharge of 
their duty. The ſacerdotal and 
monkiſh profeſſions forniſh ample 


matter upon the ineſtimable hap- 


pineſs they muſt taſte who are 
truly called to them; and the ter- 
rible calamities which they muſt 
experience, who have the raſhneſs 
to embrace them without any but 
worldly views. The rank of an 
Officer or a Magiſtrate preſents a 
multitude of duties to diſcharge; 
and it is ſufficient to lay theſe du- 
ties before them, to convince 
them of their importance. | 
After theſe precautions, and af. 
ter having often amplored the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Heaven, your ſons will 


enter reſolutely upon the plan of 


life they have choſen ; and you 
will have the conſolation of being 
able to ſay before 
That you have paid a proper re- 
gard to their inclinations and 
their liberty. Nothing is ſo 


fatal as for fathers to thwart the: 
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ſen their allowance. 


fed when they are reproved with a 


God and man, 


not be their laſt choice; it is ne- 


inclinations of their children; ; they 
expoſe them to perpetual repin. 
ings, and themſelves to the moſ 
bitter reproaches, and even impre. 
cations, which- they P's une. 
tunately deſerved. 

Since Providence has given you 
wealth, and you were born in a 
diſtinguiſhed -rank, you ſhould 
ſupport your ſons according to their 
fortune and condition; letting 
them, however, always feel ſome 
wants, and keeping them always 
within the bounds of moderation, 
to teach them that this life is not 
our ſtate of happineſs, and that 
the higher they are raiſed, the leſs 
ought they to become proud. Take 
care to give them money, that they 
may learn from yourſelf? not to 
become miſers, and that they may 
have it in their power to aſſiſt the 
unfortunate. It will be proper to 
obſerve with your own eyes, the 
uſe they make of it; ad if you 
find them addicted either to ava- | 
rice or prodigality, you ſhould leſ- 


. Laſtly, my dear and reſpeRable 
friend, attend more to the hearts 
than 'the underſtandings of your 
ſons: if the heart 1 18 good, all will 
go well. | | 

Circumſtances muſt 5 0 you 
how to govern them; you ſhould 
appear ſometimes indulgent, at 
other times ſevere, but always juſt 
and candid. Thoſe young people 
who will not be wiſe, are diftrei- 


ſpirit of equity, becauſe. they ſind, 
againſt their cn chat they 
cannot reply. 

Leave them a liberal esd 
ſo that their father's houſe may 


ceſſary that they fhould be happier 
_ . W wand 0 
oſe 


Hoſe pleaſures which may reaſon- 
ably be expected from a parent, 
who though a friend to order, is 
indulgent from affection. 
My pen hurries me on in ſpite 
of me: — as if it had ſentimen t, 
and reliſhed the pleaſure which I 
caſte in Na. to 1 of your 
dear children, whom I love better 
thag myſelf, and a little leſs than 


they ought to be !-—The education 
which you will give them muſt 
bloſſom to eternity. There it is 
that Parents reap the fruit of the 
good advice they have given to 
their children, and that worthy 
Fathers find themſelves, with their 
worthy Sons, to be for ever hap- 
Rome, 16th Aug, 1753. 
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Collection of Letters, from which 
the preceding Article is taken. 


2d May, 1776. 


friend, with my ingenious and 
gallant letters which I have never 


peries imputed to me, that you 
muſt forgive me if I take the part 
of every cardinal, or pope, who are 
played the ſame trickxn. 


lently produced under the name of 
Cardinal Richlieu. Can one con- 
ceive political councils of a prime 


king of the queen, who was in ſo 
equivocal 


; 


\ 


May God heap his bleſſings 
* oi and they will be what 


Tranſlation of a Letter from Men- 


ſeur de Voltaire, concerning the 


HAVE been fo tired, my dear 


written, and ſo many other trum- | 


I have long been;,provoked at 
that political teſtament, ſo fraudu- 


miniſter, who never ſpeaks to his 


a ſituation ; of his bro- expreſſions, the terms, the thoughts, 


the N 
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ther, who had ſo often conſpired 


againſt him; or of the dauphin, 
his fon, whoſe education was ſo 


important; or. of his enemies, 
againſt whom he had ſo many mea- 
ſures to take; or of the proteſtants 
of the kingdom, againſt whom the 


lame prince had ſo often made 


war ; or of his armies, his negocia- 
tions, or any of his generals or 
ambaſſadors? It would be mad- 
neſs and folly to believe this rhap- 


ſody written by a miniſter of ſtate. 


Every page detects the moſt ill- 
concerted forgery; yet the name 
of Cardinal Richlieu impoſed on 
the world for ſome time, and ſome 


men of genius held up as oracles 


the enormous errors with which 


the book ſwarms. Thus would 
every error be perpetuated from 
one end of the world to another, 


if it were not for ſome good ſoul, 


who had the courage to ſtop it in 
its way. We have ſince had the 


teſtaments of the Duke of Lor- 


raine, of Colbert, of Louvois, 


Alberoni, Marſhal Belleiſle, and 
Mandrin. Among ſo many he- 
roes I dare not rank myſelf ; but 


ou know that lawyer Marchand 
has made my will, in which he had 
the diſcretion not to inſert a le- 


gacy for himſelf, . 
You have ſeen the letters of 
Queen Chriſtiana, of Ninon, of 


- the Marchioneſs Pompadour, of 
Mademoiſelle Tron to her lover, 


the Rev. Father la Chaize, confeſ- 


for of Louis XIV. We have now 


the letters of Pope Ganganelli ; 


they are in French, though he 


never wrote in that language. He 


muſt certainly have had the gift of 
_ tongues in the courſe of his life 


incognito. Theſe letters are en- 
tirely in the French taſte. The 


— — 
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the faſhionable phraſe, the whole 
tv French. They have been print- 
6d in France, 'The editor is a 
Frenehman, born near Tours, who 
has taken a name in J. and has 
already publiſhed” ſeveral French 
works under borrowed names. 

If this editor had tranflated the 
real letters of Pope Clement XIV. 


into French, he wculd have depo- 


fited the originals in ſome public 
Hbrary. 'The public has a right 
to fay to him, as was formerly ſaid 
to the Abbe Nodot, Shew me 
your manuſcript of Petronius at 
«© Rellegarde, or conſent not to 
© he believed. Tt is as falfe that 
you have in your hands the 
true fatire of Petronius, as 1t 1s 
that this ancient fatire was the 
« work of a conſul, and a picture 
of Nero's life. Ceaſe to think 
«© of deceiving the learned: it is 
only the vulgar that are decetv- 
When the comedy of the Seotch- 
woman was publiſhed under the 
name of William Vadé and Jerome - 
Carrè, the public immediately 
faw the humour of it, and did not 
require formal proofs. But when 
one makes uſe of the name of a 
Pope whoſe aſhes are yet warm, 
we ſhould put ourſelves ont of the 
reach of fuſpicion; one ſhould ſhew 
to the whole facred college the 
letters figned Ganganelli; one 


| ſhould depoſit them in the Vatican 


library, with the atteſtations of 
all who know the hand. Without 
this, one would be branded, all 
ove? Europe as a man who dared 
to take the name of a Pope to ſell 
a book. Reus eff quin flium Dei ſe 
it. : 4&7 $4444 >.3 34:7 4 e 55 
For myſelf, I confeſs, that, were 
theſe fame letters to be ſhewn to 
me with all thefe atteſtations, I 
Jags £ . 3 


cover the forgery” in every Page, 


ces of advice which are given in; 
good Monk after he 


ſhould have written to Mr. Stey. 


T poets.” What ſay 


the Englith poets,” when le 


ſhould no more believe the 

the work of Ganganelli, thy 
ſhould believe the letters of N 
late written to Tiberius to be real 
ly written by Pilate. 74 
You aſk, why I am ſo incregq, 
lous about theſe letters. Becauh 
I have read them, and can ig. 


J have been ſufficiently acqua 

with 'the Venetian Al it „ 
know that he neuer had the lea 
correfpondence with the Cordelig 
Ganganelli, nor with the Confyl.! 
tor Ganganelli, nor with the Ca. 
dinal Ganganelli, nor with the 
Pope Ganganelli. The little pie. 


friendly way to this Algarotti aud 
me, were never e by thi 

became a good 
Pope. NE 3 
It is impofiible that Gangangeli 


art, the Scotchman, „ My dear 
“Sir, I am ſineerely attached tg 
„ the Engliſh nation, I have x 
« fixed eſteem for your great 

ou to an 
Italian confeſſing 8 8 
that he “ has a fixed eſteem for 


does not underſtand a word of Ej- 

The editor goes farther: be 
makes his learned Ganganelli fay, | 
I make ſometimes nocturnal vi- 
&« fits to Newton; when all Na. 
ture is aſleep, I fit up to read 
«© and admire' him. No perſon 
& like him unites fcience and fim- 


* plicity, This is the charaQeri- 
„ ſtie of a genius which: knows 


« neither p nor often entation.” 
himſelf in the place of his Pope, 
and what a ſtrange place he pls 
te Newton; He pretends to 


ive 
read 


* 
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d bim, and he talks of him 
* a learned Benedictine, deep 
verſed in hiſtory, and yet modeſt. 
A pleaſant elogium this of the 

reatelt mathematician that ever 
was, and of the man who diſſected 
icht. | 
5 the ſame letter he takes 
Berkeley, Biſhop of Cloyne, for 
one of thoſe who wrote againſt the 
Chriftian religion; he ranks him 
with Spinoſa and Bayle. He 
knows not that Berkeley was one 
of the. profoundeſt defenders of 
Chriſtianity. He knows not that 


Spinofa never mientione® it, and 


that Bayle wrote no work exprefs- 
ly on fo reſpectable a ſubject. 

The editor, in a letter to an 
Abbe Lami, makes Ganganelli, 
whoſe name he aſſumes, ſay, that 
the ſoul is the greateſt wonder 
« in the univerſe, as Dante ſays.” 
A Pope, or a Cordelier, might 


cite Dante by wholeſale, to appear- 


a man of letters; but there is not 
a line of this ſtrange 


ſay. „„ 5 
In another letter to a Venetian. 


lady, Ganganelli amuſes himſelf 


in confuting Locke; that is, the 


in cenſuring him under 
of the , 


editor, ſuperior to Tock Celights | 
[ 


e name 


* 
4 


In a letter to the Cardinal Qui: | 
71n!, the editor expreſſes, him elf 


thus :—*© Your Eminence, who is 


« fond of the French, will cer- 
* tainly. forgive their civilities, 
though beneath your dignity, 
„There is na harm, except in all 


** ages taken collectively. There 


40 may be ſparks, flames, lillies, 


„rains, dews, river s, and ſtreams. 


„This is a perfect repreſentation 


0 of Nature; and the better to 


„Judge of the, uniyenſe and. the 


poet Dante 
that ſays What he is here made to 


„ weather, we muſt unite the dif- 
«« ferent points of view, and form 


but one.“ Can you really per- 


ſuade yourſelf that the Pope wrote 
this, nonſenſe in French againſt. the 


French? 


Is it not pleaſant, in Letter 14 
to hear Ganganelli, juſt made a_ 


Cardinal, ſay, We are not made 
«© Cardinals to impoſe on the 


«© world, by our ſtate, but to be 
*© pillars of the holy ſee. Every 


** thing, even our red habit, re- 


* minds us, that we are to en- 


cc deavour, even to the ſhedding, 


<* of our blood, to aid religion, 
«© When I ſee Cardinal Tournon 
«© flie to the uttermoſt part of the 
earth, ti preach the truth un- 


* adulterated, the noble example 
5 animates me, and [ am ready 


«c to undertake every thing.“ 
Would not one by this paſſage 
think that a Cardinal Tournon 


quitted the pleaſures of Rome in 
© and preach to the Em- 
peror of China, and to be mar- 


1706, to 


tyred > The fact is, that a Sa- 
voyard prieſt, named Maillard, 
brought up at Rome in the college 


de Propaganda, was ſent to China 
in 1706, by Pope Clement XI. to 
give an account to the Congrega- 


tion de Propaganda of the diſpute 


between the Jacobites and Jeſuits. 
about two words. of the Chineſe. 
language, Maillard took the name 


of Tournon. He had ſoon letters 


of Vicar Apoſtolic in China, From 


the time of this e he 
fancied he underſtoo 


ter than the Emperor Camhi, He 
wrote word to Pope Clement XI. 
that the Emperor and Jeſuits were 
hereties. The Emperor contented. 
himſelf with putting him in pri- 
ſon at Macao. It was ſaid that the 
Jeſuits paiſonrd hin. Bux before 


 '«& 
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he pretended, the credit to obtain 
a hat from the Pope. The Chi- 
neſe know not what a hat is. 
Maillard died as ſoon as his hat 
arrived. This is the exact hiſtory 
of this ridiculous affair. The edi- 
tor ſuppoſes that Ganganelli was 
ſo ignorant as to know nothing of 
JJ 
In ſhort, the perſon who bor- 
rows the name of Pope Ganga- 
nelli, carries his zeal ſo far as to 
ſay, in bis LVIIIth letter, to a 
Bailli of the republic of St. Ma- 
rino, „I ſhall not ſend you the 
<© book you aſk for. It is an 
„ unfiniſhed production, ill tran- 
c flated from the French, and 
abounds with errors againſt mo- 
rality and religion. It talks of 
nothing but humanity, which is 
the preſent faſhionable phraſe 
artfully ſubſtituted to charity, 
. becauſe humanity is a mere 
«© heathen virtue. Modern philo- 
« ſophy deſpiſes every thing that 
, ſavours of Chriſtianity.”  _ 


ac 


44 


46 


A 


Vou will obſerve, that, though 


our Pope is afraid of the word 
 Humanaty, the Moſt Chriſtian King 
| boldly uſes it in his edit of April | 
12, 1776, whereby he diſtributes, 
ratis, remedies to all the ſick in 
is kingdom. The edict begins 
thus: His Majeſty, defirous for 
the future, for the want of 
r ew x Ty 
The editor may be inhuman on 
paper as long as he pleaſes, but he 
muft give our kings and miniſters 
leave ro be humane. It is clear 
that he is ſtrangely miſtaken ; and 
this is the caſe with all thofe gen - 
tlemen that thus deal out their 
productions under reſpectable 


names. On this rock have fplit al! 


4 AS SOILS $3: gh 44s 
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by this time ſtript of his maſk, 15 


him. If he chuſes to excommun;. | 


particular betrayed Boiſguilbe, 
who preſumed to print * 
me Royal, under the name of Mar. 
ſhal Vauban. Such were the zu. 
thors of the Memoirs of Vordat 
Montbrun, Pontis, and ſo many 
others. 3 

I think the falſe Ganganelli i 


he ſet up for Pope, I have depoſed 


I 


down from the high place, with 


<< the Spirit of the Lord will come 


— 


— : 


Ox the: Caumnection betzveen Mufe, 
Prophecy, and Poetry, particularh 
under the Jewiſh Diſpenſation; by 
Charles Burney, Eſq; M/ D. 
F. R. S. in his General Hiſtory 
of Muſic, from the earlieſt Age; 

to the preſent Period. 


— OS „ 


T appears from many pal. 
ſages in Scripture, that auf 
was as nearly allied to prophy 
o 
When Samuel, after ſecret]y 
anointing Saul king, inſtructz 
the new monarch in the mea- 
ſures he is to purſue for eſtab- 
liſhing himſelf on the throne, 
he ſays, and it ſhall come to pals, 
« when thou art come to the city | 
„ (Beth-el), that thou ſhalt meet 
« a company of prophets coming 


a pſaltery and tabret, and a 
cc pipe, an a harp before them, 
« and they ſhall propheſy, And 


«« upon thee, and thou ſhalt pro- 
4% pheſy with them. 
l Who is ignorant, ſays Quin- 
tilian, that "muſic in ancient 
times was ſo much cultivated, 
and held in ſuch veneration, 
that muſicians. were, "called dy 
the names of prophet? * 
Vater, 


% in Latin, is a common 
e's prophet, poet, and muſucian. 
he oracles of the ancients were 
| elirered in ſong 3 and the Pythian 
rieſts, who compoſed into hexa- 
eter verſe the looſe and dis- 
jointed expreſſions of the agonizing 
Pythia, were ſty led prophets, res- 
„al. Theſe, according to Plu- 
tarch, were ſeated round the ſanc- 
tuary, in order to receive the 
words of the Pythia, and incloſe 
them immediately into a certain 
number of verſes, as liquors are 
encloſed in bottles. ö 
Olen, one of the firſt prieſts of 
Apollo, was at once poet and 
prophet; and Phemonoe, the firſt 
prieiteſs at Delphos, is related to 
have delivered her oracles in verſe 
by inſpiration only, 
or afſiltance. 
The improvui/atori * of Italy are 
ſtill accompanied by an inſtrument, 
like the prophets of old ; and Ita- 
lian poets, who write down verſes, 


without ſtudy 


- 4 


them. 9 17 

The examples in Scripture 
of this union of muſic and pro- 
phecy are numerous. More- 
„over, David, and the captains 
of the hoſt, ſeparated to the ſer- 
„vice of the ſons of Aſaph, and 
„of Heman, and of Jeduthun, 
who ſhould propheſy with harps, 
with p/alteries, and with cym- 
fals. — Of the ſons of Aſaph, 
four, who propheſied according 
to the order of the king ;—--of 
** Jeduthun, fix, avho prophefied - 
'* with à harp, to give thanks, 

and to praiſe 2A of And 


through that Kingdom, 


led theſe. three kings 


ing at the time of compoſing - 
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of the ſons of Heman; the king's 
ſeer in che words of God 


| » four- 
0 ) teen, to lift up the Horn. Lei 
But the moſt ſtriking example of 
the cuſtom practiſed by the pro- 
phets, of tranquilizing their minds, 
and exciting in themſelves divine 


_ inſpiration, by means of muſic, is 


in the ſecond: book of Kings. 
The three ſovereigns of Iſrael, 
Judah, and Edom, marching with 
their axmaes through a wilderneſs, 
were all upon the point of being 
deſtroyed by thirſt, as there was 
no water to be found in their paſ- 
ſage, either for man or beaſt. 
And the king of Iſrael faid, 
Alas! that the Lord hath cal- 
together, 
<© to deliver them into the hand of 
£© Moab. But Jehofhaphar ſaid, 
is there not here à prophet of 
the Lord, that we may enquire 
of the Lord by him? And one 
of the king of Iſrael's ſervants 
« anſwered and ſaid, Here is 
“ Eliſha, the ſon of Shaphat. So 


66 


the king of Iſrael and Jehoſha- 


«© phat, and the king of Edom\ 
went down to him.— And Eliſha | 


„ ſaid, bring me @ minftrel, And 


it came to paſs when the min- 
„ ſtrel played, that the hand of 
the Lord came upon him, and 
he ſaid, Thus faith the Lord, 
made this valley full of ditches, 
«© , of tulln en IRON 
Scripture, , ſeems: to imply little 
more than a mere poet, pſal- 
modiſt, who ſung; extempore verſes 
to the ſound, of an inſtrument, as 
the. improvwi/ateri of Italy and 


111 
- 


* Perſons endued with the gift of repeating or finging verſes; .extempote or 
of hand, upon any given ſubje&.” They are ſaid to be pretty common in 
Italy among the learned; and, what. is ſtill more ſurpriſing, they are nat al- 
together uncommon among the moſt illiterate in Spain, with regard to matters 
ol common occurrence, ay appears from Mr. 


Baretti's Account of his Jaurney 


Spain 
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Spain do at prefent, Sometimes, 
indeed, ſach -infpiradiva was not 
likely to be of great ſervice to the 
perſon upon whom it was confer- 
red, nor om his heaters; for we 
are told, 1 Sam. chap. xvii. and x. 
„ chat the can | fparit from God 
<< pheſted in the midſt of the 
« houſe,” 1 IT B11 + | 
It ãs ſuppoſed by many of the 
fathers and commentators, that 
the anrient Hebrews: had a col- 
lege, or fchovl,'' of prophets, 


. þ * 


which muſt likewiſe have been 


a ſchool of mufic; as the paſſages 
already. cited from the ſacred 
_ writings fally prove, that the pro- 
Phets either accompanied them- 
lelves, or were accompanied by 
Sthers, with muſical inſtraments, 
in the exerciſe of their functiots. 
David, by having eultivated 
muſic ſo early, ſeems do have been 
intended by his family for che pro- 
feſſion of a prophet. St. Ambroſe 
ſays, chat he had always che gift 
of prepheſy, and! was dhofen P) 
God himſelf, in preference to all 
other prophets, to compole pfalhms. 
And. according 0 Euſebius, 
David carried his Rarp, er, as this 
prelate calls it, his Jyre, with him, 
wherever he went; to conſole him 
zin his afffi tion, and to ſing to it 
che praiſes of God. And in his 
preface to the pſalms, he afſerts, 
kati ithis pride las head of the 
Prophets, Was getferufly ai the ta- 
_ hetqacke, wh hislyre, amidſt the 
other prophets and fingers, ard 
_ thareach'of them prophefied, and 
lung fits. canticle, as infpfration 


Came on. 


us 801 ptoplieſying, ** ador-, 


unto hun,” 


X % *B 
V $53 
* 


1 © 
A 


Ld * Y * 4 * 
* 3 " 10 1 Fo 1 *4 © 4 - 9 
Au ChalSean e un- 


4 


— ſanhedrim. "Tays the 


biſhop of Glonceſter; feems to 

been eſtabliſhed after the hy, 
of propheſies. And concerning u 
members of this body, che ra; 
tell us, there was a tradition, he 
they were bound to bekilaing 


ſciences. a 


4 5 * — — — 
Tranſlation of @ Letter from lui 


HV oltaire ro Monſieur d' Arpen. 
EX ; 5 . 8 
teuil, ; ae Shakeſpeare 
Works, andtht© ranſ/iation of then 
into French, underiaten by Nn. 
eur le Comte de Catuelan, Ya. 
© Fear le Tourneur, a Monſour 


Fontaine Malherbe. 
Ferney, July 19, 174, 


: * 


My dear Friend. 
Hear that Monf. de St. Jilin 
1 is juſt arrived in my WU 
with Le Kain. If this news de 
true, I am quite ſurprized, and 
Atte overjoyed. But T muſt alf 
tell you, how angry J am for the 
Honour of the gang apainſt one 
Tourtem, who is ſafd tobe ſecre- 
tary to a ſet of bobk-makers, ba 


who does tot appeat 10 de a ler 
tary of taſte. Pray Have You read 


two miſerable volumes, in Which 
ke world have 50 N 1 
ſpeare as the only perfect model ol 
tragedy? He af him the god 
of the theatre; he ſacrifices All the 
French dramatiſts without Excep- 
tion do his idol, as they formerly 
ved" to lacriflce hogs, ts Cexes.— 
He does not deign to name Cor- 
neille, or Racitic : theſe tw Feat 
men are only enveloped in the ge-. 
neral proſcription, without theif 
names being pronounced. — There 
are already two volumes printed of 
this Shakeſpeare, which one * 


* 


ö be ieces compoſed for Bar- 
r two hundred years 
0. This raſcal has found means 
engage the king. the queen „and 
the royal family, to ſubſcribe to 
& WOT. YEE PE MT. A 

ak heave you read his abomin- 
1s conjuring- book, of which 
re are to be ave volumes more? 
o von feel ſufficient hatred againſt 
is impudent blockhead? Can 


dss on che whole French na- 
N i > You and Monſieur de Thou- 
11 \4lle are too milky. There are 
.. in all France enough of fools- 
„be, enough of pillories for ſuch 


cins when I fpeak of him; if he 
las not put you inta a paſſion, 

old you to be incapable of feeling. 
ſhe worſt of it is that the monſtet 
das a party in France 3 and what 
s peculiarly. unfortunate, cas I 
hat formerly firſt talked of this 
Shakeipeare 3+=twas I that ſhewed 
French dome pearls' which 1 
found on his enormous dunghill “. 
Llittle thought that I ſhould help 
o tread under foot the; crowns of 
Racine and Corneille, to adorn 
the head of a buffoon and barba- 
nan. 123 620 1075 yd; e 
beg you would endeavour to 


15 otherwiſe J feel myſelf capable of 
0 committing fome deſperate dæeed. 
be | 


As to my friend Moni, Gilbert, I 
Paris, where the above letter . 


ungrateful ſoil. 


* 


an bear the affront which he 


knave! The blood boils in my 


tranſlation of the letter itſelf, 
> AB en AS: ih AO5 


de as much in a paſſton as I am; 


f So exceſſively nice were 'thie French Rcademieians, on the 
ing of this letter, that ſevera? quetstions from Shakeſpe relle 

is being! tos indeficate to bear renal in ſo folemn/ an aſſembly LT 
editor of this work has taken the liberty of copying the example of 'the Nn, 
academicians, with regard to two or three paſlages. | 


* 
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with he may go full gallop to the 
Nhery. nun e 16] „bn! 
I have the honour to be, & c. &c. 
r ee den 


— 
— 


| Tranſlation "of: « Letter + oz the 
 Jame Subject with that of the fore- 
going, and written by the fame 
| Gentleman; tothe French. , 

_ whore it was read at their da 
Public Meeting en the Feſtival uf 


St. Louis, Auguſt the 23d, 1776, 


_avith ſuitable Remiurds ap 11, 
y one of the Geurlamen dubo ce 
tbe London Review. From the 


* 


A % 
- 


VV an inſtance of the vanity, 

182 3 Wil bb. 35 4 SO ICT 

etulance, and inyidious, diſpoli- 

tion, of this celebrated writer, that 
| 2 


we ſhould gladly paſs it over, in 


relpect to his real merit and Ne- 
knowledged excellence, did we 
not think it a piece of juſtite due 
to the memory of our favourite 
Shakeſpeare, ,.to expole the folly 


o 


and mabgnity {if we may give 


them ſo harſh a name) of 


. 


cauſtic | effuſion of gur | author's 
ſpleen, To do this alſo, .we need 


o little more than give a 1 


A 
0 81 4 
— 


Gentlemen 
.* CARDINAL Richken, the 
great Corneille, and Scuideri; wha 
preſumed to imagine himfelf his 


1 rival, ſubmitted the Cid, taken 


. N "4 ITY F _— 14 12 
5 N 4 . 8 * C5 #544 #43 1 4 


* 


The celebrated Mrs. 9 8 8 (whe pee de in a company at 
s read) a8 bY 
preſſion, enorme fumer, could not help adding, “ c'eſt un fumier, qui a fer- 
© tilfe une terre bien ingrate !“ Tis a Cunphill that Has fereilited 4 moſt 

e 3 eee 42; ob eee ep 
icrehd- 


on as the heard the chart exe 


from 


'7 E have here ſo remarkable 


/ 


* _ " . ; . . — — 
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from the Spaniſh drama, to your 
judgment. In like manner we have 
now recourſe to the ſame impartial 
deciſion, on account of certain fo- 
reign tragedies, dedicated to the 
king, our protector: we appeal to 
his judgment and to yours. Part 
of the Engliſh nation have lately 
erected a temple to their famous 
poetical comedian, Shakeſpeare, 
and inſtituted a jubilee to his ho- 
nour. Some Frenchmen have af- 
fected the ſame enthuſiaſm. They 
have imported an idol of the di- 
vinity of Shakeſpeare, juſt as ſome 
imitators have done the Vauxhall, 
opened ſome time ſince at Paris; 
or as others have ſignaliſed them- 
ſelves by calling the loin of meat 
roaſt- beef; piquing themſelves on 
having their tables ſerved with 
roaſt-beef mutton. They make 
their morning viſits in frocks, for- 
getting that the word frac is de- 


rived from the Freneh; as, indeed, 


are almoſt all the words in the 
Engliſh language. The court of 
Louis XIV. formerly poliſhed that 
of Charles II. At preſent, Lon- 
don is to poliſh our barbariſm. 
In ſhort, gentlemen, there is 
Publiſhed, a tranſlation of Shake- 
ſpeare, and we are told that he 
was the creative deity of the ſublime 
art of dramatic writing ; which re- 
ceived at his hands exiſtence and per- 
„The tranſlator adds, that 
Shakeſpeare i really unknown in 
France, or rather disfigured. Things 
are, then, much changed in France 


- *, The tranſlator's words are, * le dien createur de Part ſublime du theatre, 


from what they were about or 
years ago; when a man of letters 
who has the honour to be one of 
your brethren, was the firſt amor 
you who learnt the Engliſh Wy, 
guage ; the firſt who made Shake. 
peare known to you; who made 
a liberal tranſlation of ſome pal. 
ſages from him in verſe; ay al 
poets ſhould be tranſlated who 
made known to you Pope, Dryden 
and Milton ; Z very firſt who 
ventured to explain the mathema. 
tical elements of the great Newton, 
and who preſumed to do; juſtice to 
the profound ſagacity of Locke, 
the only reaſonable» metaphyſician 
who had, 1 q till then ap- 
peared on the face of the earth +. 


There are not only ſome paſ. 


ſages of his in verſe, in imitation of 
Milton; but he engaged Mr. Du. 


| pre de St. Maur to learn Engliſh, 


and to tranſlate Milton, at leaſt 
into proſe. I Kane 


Some of vou Know what was 
the reward of all the pains he thus 
took to enrich our literature with 


the treaſures of the Engliſh; with 


what cruelty he was perſecuted for 


having propoſed to his country- 
men the increaſing of their know- 
ledge, by that of a nation, which 
they then only knew by having 


heard of the name of the Duke of 


Marlborough t; and whoſe reli- 


gion was in ſome particulars diffe- | 


rent from our o-n. The pro- 
poſed enterpriſe was looked u 


to be as criminal as high-treaſon, 


as abſolute impiety. This outra- 


qui recut de ſes mains Fexiſtence & la perfection. 


+ They, who know how M. de Voltaire hath illuſtrated theſe authors, need 
not be told how falſe and contemiptible is this boaſt. ol 5 
ls this a compliment to the French nation or our owp.? or, Does not this 


83 1 


modeſt writer rather compliment himſelf at the expence of both nations? 


235 * & 0 * 1 1 ** 7 * SF £4 
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-0u5 behaviour continued; till at 
ſength the object of ſo much ran- 
cour and abuſe took no other reſo- 
ſution than to laugh at it. 

« [n ſpite, however, of this ha- 
tred to Engliſh philoſophy and li- 


terature, they inſenſibly gained 


credit in France. Every book 
printed in London was preſently 
tranſlated; and thus from one ex- 
treme, men ran precipitately into 
the other. Nothing was reliſhed 
that did not come, or that was not 
ſuppoſed to come, from England, 
-The bookſellers, who are dealers 
in faſhions, ſold Engliſh-romances 
az the milliners do ribbons and 
pins, under the name of Engliſh. 

„The ſame perſon who had 
been the cauſe of ſuch a revolu- 
tion among the wits, was obliged, 
in the year 1760, for well-known 
reaſons, to write comments on the 
tragedies of the great Corneille, 
and aſſiduouſly conſulted you upon 
that work. To the celebrated piece 
of Cinna, he annexed a tranſlation 
of Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar; to 
ſerve for a compariſon between the 
manner in which the Engliſh ge- 


nius had treated the conſpiracy of 
Brutus and Caſſius againit Cæſar, 


and that different one, in which 
Corneille has treated the conſpiracy 
of Cinna and Emilius againſt Au- 
guſtus. TS ps 

Never was there a more faith- 
ful tranſlation *. The Engliſh 
original 1s ſometimes in verſe and 
ſometimes in proſe; ſometimes in 
blank verſe, - and ſometimes in 
myme; ſometimes the language is 
incredibly ſublime, as when Cæſar 


him correctly. 


talks of his reſemblancę to the 
pole-ſtar and to Olympus. In ano- 


ther paſiage alſo he exclaims 


' 


| Danger knows full well, 
That Cætar is more dangerous than 
. | | | 
We were two lions litter'd in one day, 
And I the elder and more terrible. 


“ Le Danger ſcait bien que je 

ſuis plus dangereux que lui. Nous 
naquimes tous deux d'une meme por- 
tẽe le meme jour; mais je ſuis Pains 


& le plus terrible.” 


“ Sometimes the language is of 
the greateſt ſimplicity. The dregs 
of the people ſpeak their own vul- 
gar tongue. A cobler propoſes to 
mend a ſenator, viz. mend his 
ſhoes. The commentator on Cor- 


neille endeavoured to imitate this 


great diverſity of ſtyle. He not 


only tranſlated the blank verſe into 


blank verſe, the rhime into rhime, 


and the proſe into proſe ; but he 


traced figure for figure. To in- 
flation he applied bombaſt ; ſim- 
plicity and even meanneſs, to every 


thing that was fimple and low in 


the orizinal, This was the only 
method to make Shakeſpeare 
known. The affair related to a 
literary diſpute, and not a book- 
ſeller's bargain ; the public were 
not to be deceived. - | 

© The new tran/lator, in re- 
proaching France with having no 
correct tranſlation of Shakeſpeare, 
ought himſelf to have tranſlated 
He ought not, in 
the very firſt ſcene of j ulius Cæſar, 
to have mutilated his creative deity 


* It is to be obſerved, that Mr. Voltaire ſays, here, that of his own tran- 
Ration, *which few Engliſhmen will ſay for him. 


Vo L. XIX. 1776. 


O - 
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F tragedy, He copies faithfully 
his model, I confeſs, by introducing 
on the ſtage, his carpenters, 
butchers, ſhoemakers, and coblers, 
in company with Roman ſenators : 
but he ſuppreſſes all the low jokes, 
which the cobler cuts on the ſena- 
tors. He does not even tranſlate 
the curious play on the word ſigni- 
fying the /oul of man, and that 
which means the le of a ſhoe, Is 


not ſuch a ſuppreſſion a ſacrilege 


committed on his dramatic deity ? 


after the hero is at length deter- 
mined to aſſaſſinate his king in his 


bed; juſt after he has been diſplay- 


ing all the horror of his crime, and 
the remorſe which he gets the bet- 
ter of, the houſe porter enters to 
deal out his merry-andrew jeſts. 


This buffoon is ſucceeded by two 


of the king's chamberlains, one of 
which aſks the other, what are the 
three things which drunkenneſs 
provokes ; to which the other an- 
ſwers, a pimpled noſe, ſleep, and 
ürine EY 
«© If ſach ideas and expreſſions 
are in fact that Nature for which 


Shakeſpeare is to be adored, his 


tranſlator ſhould by no means de- 
prive him of our adoration. If 


they are only the little neghgences 


of a great genius, fidelity requires 
them to be made known, were it 
only to conſole France, by ſhewing 
her that other countries have their 
negligences alſo. 2 
«© Some of you, gentlemen, 
know that Shakeſpeare wrote a wa- 
gedy called Hamlet; in which a 


ghoſt makes his appearance, firſt 


to two centinels and to an officer, 
without ſay ing any thing to either; 


« In the tragedy of Macbeth, 


de la femme! quoi! n'attendre pas 


de raiſon, auroient fait un plus long 


that a duel is fought in the fifth 


piece of inadvertency is not more 


call Jeſus our Saviour, at a time 


after which he vaniſhes at the 
crowing of à cock. One of the 
ſpectators ſays, it is the cuſtom ſot 
ghoſts to diſappear when the cock 


crows towards the latter end gf te 
December, on account of the birth ir 
of our Saviour. This gholt is the n 
father of Hamlet, in his life-time t 
king of Denmark. His widow 
Gertrude, is the mother of Hag. c 
let, married to the brother of the 5 
deceaſed, ſoon after the death of l 
her huſband. This Hamlet ex. t 
claims in a ſoliloquy as follows: } 
——Frailty, thy name is woman | 
A little month; or ere thoſe {lives 0 
were old, \ 
| 
| 


With which ſhe followed my poor 
father's body,  _ 
O Heaven ! a bealt that wants diſcour | 
of reaſon | 
Would have mourn'd longer! 


— Ah! Fragilite eſt le nom 


un petit mois! quoi! avant d'avoir 
uſe les ſouliers, avec leſquels ellz 
avoit ſuivi le convoi de mon pre! 
On ciel! les bees qui wont point 


Ceunl, © =: : 


« It is hardly worth while ob- 


ſerving, that the cannon are fired 
in compliment to Queen Gertrude 


and her new-married ſpouſe, and 


act, although the action paſſes in 
the ninth century, when cannon 
were not invented. This little 


remarkable than that of making 
Hamlet ſwear by St. Patrick, and 


when they knew in Denmark 25 

little of chriſtianity as they did of 
gun powder... 

It is of importance that the 

I | hol! 1 


* 


+ # 
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oft relates to his ſon, in a tedious 
/1e-a-tfte, that his wife and his 
brother diſpatched him; by pour- 
ing poiſon into his ear. Hamlet de- 
termines to avenge his father, and, 
in order to give no umbrage to his 


mother, counterfeits madneſs thro? 


the whole piece. (7: 

« In one of the fits of this 
counterfeited madneſs, he has a 
private converſation with his mo- 
ther, Gertrude; during which, 
the king's high chamberlain hides 
himſelf behind the arras. The 
hero cries out he hears a rat, and 
kills the high chamberlain: upon 
which the daughter of this officer, 
who had an affection for Hamlet, 
runs really mad, throws herſelf 
into the ſea, and drowns herſelf. 

« The theatre then, in the fifth 
act, repreſents a church and a bu- 


rying-ground, as if the Danes, 


idolaters in the firſt act, were be- 
come chriſtians in the fiſth. The 
grave-diggers make a grave for 
the poor girl; one aſking the other 
whether a woman who drowns her- 
ſelf ought to be interred in holy 
ground: after which they ſing bal- 


lads, worthy of their profeſſion and 


their manners; at the ſame time 
throwing out the bones and ſculls 
of the dead upon the ſtage. Ham- 
let and the brother of his miſtreſs 
tumble into a grave and fall to 
_ tity cuffs, 

One of your brethren, gen- 
tlemen, ventured to obſerve, that 
theſe pleaſantries, which might 
poſſibly be accommodated to the 


taſte of Shakeſpeare's age, were 


not a ſpecies of tragedy ſufficiently 

ignified for the times of a Car- 
teret;a Cheſterfield, a Lyttelton, &c. 
At length they were retrenched at 


the moſt reputable of the London 
theatres * and M. Marmontel, in 


one of his works, congratulates the 
the Engliſh on the reformation: 


„ Shakeſpeare,” ſays he, © is 


abridged and correfted every day: 
the celebrated Garrick hath lately 
cut out of Hamlet the ſcene of the 
grave-dippets, and almoſt all the 


fifth act. In conſequence of which, 


the piece and the author have beef 
only the more applauded.” 


The tranſlator does not admit 
of this truth; but takes the part 
of the grave-diggers. He would 


have them preſerved truly, as the 


reſpectable monument of an incom- 


parable genius. 


It is true, there ate a hundred 


paſſages in this play, and all the 


plays of Sh@keſpearc, ſufficiently 


grand, decent, ſublime, and intro- 


duced with equal art: but the rran- 


flator gives the preference to the 
grave-diggers ; and relies on the 


circumſtance of that abominable 
ſcene being {till retained in the re- 
preſentation of the play at one of 
the other theatres, appearing to 


require us alſo to copy 10 curious a 
ſpectacle. 


It is the ſame with that happy 
licence, with which all the actors 
are tranſported in a moment from 
on board a ſhip in the main ocean, 
five hundred miles on dty land, 
from a cabin to a palace, from 


Europe to Aſia. The height of art, 


Nor are the French tranſlators ſingular in this opinion. Dr. Johnſon, in 
the preface to his edition of Shakeſpear?, ſays much in favour of tiagi- comedy, 
nowever exploded by the French, and Frenchified Engliſh, critics. 
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according to him, or rather the 
beauty of nature, is to repreſent an 
action, or rather ſeveral actions at 
once, that ſhall laſt half a century. 
In vain hath the judicious Deſ- 
preaux, the legiſlator of good taſte 
throughout Europe, ſaid in his 
Art of Peetry, 1 2 


Un rimeur ſans peril delà les Pyrénées, 
Sur le ſcene en un jour renterme des 
_annees : | 
C'eſt 1k que le heros d'un ſpeRtacle 

+. groſs | 
Enfant gu premier acte, eſt barbon au 
dernier. 


„The barb'rous ſcribbler of a foreign 


lay, 
Includes whole years within a ſingle 
| day ; SD 5 
In the hiſt act, tho' hardly childhood 
paſt, 


His hero's an old dotard in the laſt 25 


„In vain might be cited the 
example of the Greeks, who found 
the three unities in nature“. In 
vain might we talk to him of the 
Italians, Who, long before Shake- 
iveare, revived the fine arts, in the 
beginning of the fixteenth century, 


aad who ftrictly obſerved thoſe 


three great laws of good ſenſe, 
unity of time, place, and action. 
Ja vain might we refer him to the 
Sophoniſba of the Archbiſhop of 
 *'Frifino, the Roſomonda and 
Oreſtes of Rucellai, the Dido of 
Dolce, and many other pieces com- 
poſed in Italy almoſt a hundred 
years before Shakeſpeare wrote in 


och might be aid, and with good reaſon, againſt this. The obſervance 
&f the three unites was rendered necetfary among the Grecks, in a great mea- 
fire, by the imperfection of their ſcenery : as their obſervance among the mo- 
derns leads dramatic writers frequently into as unnatural abſurdities as almoſt 
any witch are Committed by the brech of them, | 


diffculty, ſurmounted, preſents 3 


tended, gentlemen, that the three 
-unities form a chimerical law, be. 


would debaſe us ſo far, as to make 


readily agree that he excelled all 


: 


London, all of them according tg 

thoſe judicious rules eſtabliſhed by 
the Greeks. In vain might it he 
remonſtrated to him, that the 
Amintor of Taſſo, and the Paſtyr 
Fido of Guarini; do not depart 
from the ſame rules; and that ſuch . 


charm that delights every perſon 
of true taſte. In vain might we 
reſt the cauſe on the example of 
the painters, among whom there is 
hardly to be found one, who hath 
painted two different actions upon 
one canvas. At preſent it is pre. 


cauſe Shakeſpeare has not obſerved | 
it, and becauſe theſe pretenders 


it believed we have no other me- 
rit. : | 
« The queſtion is not here, 
whether Shakeſpeare was not the 
creator of the Engliſh drama, We 


his cont2mporaries ; but aſſuredly 
Italy had regular theatres in the 
fifteenth century. The Italians 
had begun long before to repreſent 
the paſiion in the churches of Ca- 
labria, where they continue to do 
it to this day. But in proceſs of 
time, ſome happy geniuſſes began 
to efface the ruſt with which that 
fine country had been covered, ſince 
the inundations of ſo many barba- 
rians. In the time even of Dante, 
true. comedies were repreſented ; 
whence Dante gave-the title of co- 
medy to his Hell, his Purgatory, 


- and 


and his Paradiſe. Riccoboni in- 
forms us, that Floriana was at that 
time repreſented at Florence. . 
„Ihe French and Spaniards 
have always imitated the Italians; 
they unhappily began by perform- 
ing, in the open air; the Paſſion, 
and the Myſteries of the Old and 
New Teſtament, 'Theſe infamous 
pleaſantries have been continued 
in Spain even in our own times, 
We have too many proofs that ſuch 
repreſentations were practiſed 
among ourſelves, till the fourteenth 
and fifteenth century; witneſs the 
Chronicle of Metz, compoſed by 
the curate of St. Euclaire. In 
the year 1437 was played the Paſ- 


fion of our Lord, in the plain of 
Veximel ; the part of God by Sig- 


nior Nicole Dom Neufchatel, curate 
of St. Victor de Metz, who would 
have actually died on the croſs, 
had he not been relieved by ano- 
ther prieſt, who was placed on it, 
to go through the crucifixion that 
day in his ftead ; the following 
day, the ſaid curate of St, Victor 
performing the Reſurrection, top- 
ping his part; the ſaid play laſting 
till night, Another prieſt, by 
name Mr. John de Nicey, chaplain 


of Metrange, played Judas, who 
was near being choaked in hang- 


ing, for his heart failed him, fo 
that he was obliged to be haſtily 
taken down and carried off, 'The 
mouth of hell was well executed by 
two large clamps of iron, which 
opened and ſhut as the devils 
wanted to go in and out.” | 
At the ſame time, ſtroling 


companies played the ſame farces 


in Provence; but the fraternity of 
the Paſſion eſtabliſhed themſelves 
at Paris, within covered theatres. 
It is well known that this com- 


pany bought the hotel belonging 


* 
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to the dukes of Burgundy; and 
there .performed their pious extra- 
vagancies, | : 
„The Engliſh copied theſe 
groſs and barbarous diverſions, the 


darkneſs of ignorance at that time 


being diffuſed over all Europe. 
Every body ſought amuſement, and 
no decent amuſements were to be 
had. We learn, in an edition of 
Shakeſpeare, at the end of Ri- 
chard III. that the miracles were 
repreſented in the open field, on 
theatres of green ſward, fiſty feet 
diameter; where the devil appeared 


in perſon on the tage, ſhearing the 


briſtles of his hogs ; whence comes 
the Engliſh proverb, Great cry and 
little wool. 8 7 

*« In the time of Henry VII. 


there was an eſtabliſhed theatre in 


London, which ſtill ſubſiſts. It was 
much in vogue in Shakeſpeare's 
youth; as we find, in his Eulo- 
gium, that he is commended for 


taking care of the horſes of the 


gentlemen that frequented it. He 
did not, therefore, invent the the- 


atrical art, although he cultivated 


it with great ſuceeis: It is for you, 
gentlemen, who are acquainted with 
Polzeute and Athalie, to judge if 
it be to him it owes its perfection.“ 
The letter-writer proceeds, to 
cenſure the French tranſlators ſe- 


verely, for their preſuming to con- 


demn the taſte of ſuch Pariſian 


Ariſtarchuſes, who decry Shake- 


ſpeare ; ſelecting a fine paſſage or 
two from one of the beſt French 
dramas, After this he goes on to 


carp, with his uſual partiality, at 


the moſt exceptionable paſſages in 
thoſe of Shakeſpeare : particularly 
at the firſt ſcene in Romeo and 
Jaliet, and in placing part of the 
dialogue between Kent and Glo- 
ceſter in King Lear, in contraſt 

with 
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with a pompous paſſage of, the 
Pompey of Corneille, We cannot 
indeed, in theſe inſtances, diſpute 
the preference he gives to his coun- 
tryman ; but when he takes upon 
him to give Shakeſpeare in French, 
and to controvert the opinion of 
thoſe Engliſh critics, who under- 
ſtand both languages, and prefer 
Shakeſpeare on a fair compariſon, 
he only betrays his partiality to his 
daun, and his ignorance of our lan- 
uage. 
lowing inftance ; | 
„ An eminent Scotch judge “, 
who hath publiſhed Elements of 
Engliſh Criticiſm, in three vo- 
lumes, in which are many ſhrewd 


and judicious reſlections, hath been 


ſo unfortunate, nevertheleſs, to com- 
pare the firſt ſcene of that monſter 
_ called Hamlet, with the firſt ſcene 
of our maſter- piece, IpLigene, He 
afirms, that theſe verſes of Arcas, 


Avez-vous dans les airs entendu 
quelque bruit ? | 

Les vents nous auroient-ils 

| cette nuit? . 

Mais tout dort, & Parmee, & les 
vents, & Neptune, | 


exaucẽ 


are inferior in merit to the juſt and 
proper anſwer of the centinel in 
Hamlet. | 


Je mai pas entendu une ſouris 
trotter. 2 Bf 
Net a mouſe ſtirring /! 


. Yes, Sir, a ſoldier might 


make ſuch an anſwer when actually 
upon guard; but not upon the 
ſtage, before the firſt perſons of 
diſtinction, who expreſs themſelves 
nobly, and before whom every 


* 


Of this he gives the fol- 


expreſſion of Skakeſpeare's ſoldier, 


edly, as Lord Kaims obſerves, nt 


* 


one ſhould expreſs himſelf in Ille 
manner. _ . 
If you aſk me why this verſe 


Mais tout dort, & Parmee, & 
les vents, & Neptune, | 


1s admirably beautiful, and wh 

the ſucceeding verſes are ſtill more 
ſo; it is becauſe they expreſs har. 
moniouſly thoſe great truths, which 
are the ground-work of the piece, 
But there is neither harmony, nor 
any thing intereſting in the low + 


Not a mouſe ſtirrin g. 


Whether the ſoldier had ſeen, or 
had not ſeen, a mouſe ſtirring, is a 
matter of very little conſequence to 
the tragedy of Hamlet. It is a 
mere St. Giles's phraſe ; a low 
proverb that can have no effect. 
There is always a reaſon why a 
beauty 1s a beauty, and a defect a 
%% ES IR 

There certainly is: but the firſt 
principle of beauty in writing is 
propriety. Scribendi rect ſapere 
principium eſt et font. Now, there 
is neither propriety of ſtile nor of 
ſentiment in M. de Voltaire's tran- 
{lation and criticiſm. An Engliſh 
audience would burſt into as loud 
a horſe-laugh as might a French 
one, ſhould the centinel be made 
pompoully to repeat in blank verſe, 
as M. de Voltaire ſuppoſes him to 
ſay, e —— 


1 bave not heard the trotting of a 
mouſe ! Te | TY Mics, 


But he ſays ſeriouſly and unaffeR- 


@ mouſe 


a 


* 
* 
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; mouſe firing, It is owned that 
the expreſſion is common and pro- 
verbial 3 but it is proper and cha- 
-aeriſtical, and therefore affect- 
ing.— Our French hypercritic ad- 
mits it might be properly uſed by 
a ſoldier actually on guard, but 
thinks it too low to be made uſe 
of by a tragedian on the ſtage, in 
the preſence of perſons of diſtine- 
tion . Here the miſchief comes 
out, and the difference between 
the French and Engliſh taſte for 
dramatic repreſentation 1s at once 
declared. The one requires it to 
be a true exhibition of nature; the 
other, the falſe diſplay of art. Ad- 
mitting that in nature there are 
ſcenes improper for theatrical. re- 


preſentation, and that thoſe of 4a 


bell: nature only ſhould be exhi- 
bited ; this conſideration might 
baniſh low characters and ſcenes 


from the ſtage : but, if they were 


ever introduced, they ſhould ſpeak 
in character. The centine] on 
guard ſhould not act the tragedian, 


nor ſhould the common: ſoldier uſe 


the ſplendid diction of the prince. 
It is for want of attention to this 
propriety, that, in almoſt all our 
modern tragedies, the ſcene has 
no variety of colouring; but, as 
the critic obſerves, 5 


All glares alike without diſtinction 


Say. 


It is, on the whole, with great in- 


juſtice, that M. de Voltaire im- 


putes his ſentiments, on this head, 


to men of real taſte in England. 
The ſame reflections, ſays he, 

which I make to you, gentlemen, 

have been made in England by 


many men of letters. Rimer him- 


ſelf, that learned critic Rimer, in 


a book dedicated to the famous 
Earl of Dorſet, in 1593, on the 
excellence and corruption of tra- 
gedy, carries the ſeverity of his 
criticiſm ſo far, as to ſay, that 


there is not an African ape, not a 


baboon, who has not more taſte 


than Shakeſpeare, Permit me, 


eee to draw the middle 
ine between Rimer and the rran-. 


Aator, and to look upon him, as 


neither a deity nor as an a % 


We do not recollect the paſſage 


in Rimer; but if it is to be found 
in that learned critic, it proves he 
was as dull and taſteleſs a pedant 


as ever thought the laws of nature 
ſhould be controuled by the catego- - 


ries of Ariſtotle, ' * 


Pn * 


On the new Species of faſhionable 
Amuſement, called CHARADES., 
From the Weſtminſter Magazine. 


Mr. EpiTot, .. 
HE execrable Charapes + 


— LC 


that have lately infeſted the 


public prints, might well provoke 
the following ſatire, 


% An anſwer to all the Charades 
that ever have been or eyer will be 


This obſervation puts one in mind of the courtly popin-jay, deſcribed by 
Hotſpur, who talked of guns and wounds, God fave the mark, ſo like a 
waiting gentlewoman, and blamed the unmannerly ſoldiers for carrying dead 
bodies by, between the wind and his nobility. _ 5 e 

+ The Charade owes its name to the Idler who invented it. Its ſubject 
muſt be a word of two ſyllables, each forming a diſtin& word, and thole 
two ſyllables are to be concealed in an enigmatical deſcription, firſt ſeparately, 


and then together. 
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Your firſt in emptineſs of thought: 
_ dſurpaſt; 
| Your next in nonſenſe, and in both 
your laſt: 

The force of Folly could no further 


O03 


8 
To make a third, ſhe joined the 


former two. 5 


Its title, REL by aiming at 
too much, effects nothing. A Cha- 
rade is not neceſſarily ** void of 

thought,” or nonſenſical,” On 
the contrary, it may be pronounced 
an exerciſe for the ingenuity, and 
| where there is any to diſplay, will 
be ſure to diſplay it. It ſerves to 


_ fill up, and agreeably too, an in- 


terval at breakfaſt, or a gap in 
converſation 3 and if not greatly 
inſtructive, is at leaſt innocent and 
amuſing. At all events, as it has 
made its way into every faſhionable 


circle, and employed even Garrick, 


jt will ſcarcely be deemed unworthy 
of attention. 
deed that have appeared in the 


papers under this title, C. Fox's on 


the word Penſion alone excepted, 
are not only deſtitute of all plea- 
ſintry in the. ſtating, but are formed 


in general of words utterly unfit 
They have there- 


for che purpoſe. 
fore been treated with the contempt 
they deſerved. In trifles of this 
nature, inaccuracy is without ex- 
cuſe. 
now preſented for your inſertion, 
are at leaſt free from this blemiſh. 
Whether they are at all pleaſant or 
ingenious, let your readers deter- 
mine. 
wrinkle his front at their appear- 
ance, but the man of real learning 
knows the neceſſity of ſuch relax- 
_ ations, and yell readily cry, Vive 
la e 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


merly ſerved to introduce my ir}, 


- Defigns the Sex alone ; j 


When Men prepare to fiſt it; 


Still 'tis to joy a paſſport deem d 


The ſillineſſes in- 


On my Second may I never be 
Thoſe, therefore, that are 


The conceited pedant may 


of the preſent age, and will be the 
admiration of ri. Gar-rick, 


' 3 ; 0 | x _ My 


 CHARADE I. 
The removal of my Second for. 


M. 


reaſo! 


My I hole is the . of buric 
alhes. — econ. 
II. nour: 

My F irft, 3 les abuſed, rally 
ter 18 
V o. 

Sum 

and 

and 
chol 


In Cambria, ſuch is cuſtom's power 
"Tis Jenkin, John, or Joan, 


My Second oft is loadly called, 


It's name delights the female ear; 
Its force may none reſiſt it! 


It binds the weak, it ys the | 
ſtrong, | 
The wealthy and the poor; 


For ſullen Fame, a cure. 


It may inſure an age of bliſs 
Yet miſeries oft attend it; 

To fingers, ears, and noſes too 
It, various lords commend it. 


My Whole may chance to make 
one drink, 
Tho? vended in a fiſh- 5 - 
"Tis now the Monarch of the Seas, 
And has been an Archbiſhop. 
| N . 1 . 
g In. 
To my Fir/? may I never be put! 


ſordidly intent! | 
My Whole, upon wy modeſty, [ 
wall never fell. Bar: gain. 


| "ys ; 
My Fir,” when a Frenchman is 
learning Engliſh, | ſerves him to 


ſwear by. My Second is either hay 
or corn. My N hole is the delight 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


Fs 
My Firſt 1s plowed: for various 


reaſons, and grain is frequently 
buried in it to little purpole. My 
Second is neither riches nor ho- 
nours, yet the former would gene- 
rally be given for it, and the lat- 
ter is often taſteleſs without it. My 
1//bole applies equally to Spring, 


cammer, Autumn, and Winter; 


and both Fiſh and Fleſh, Praiſe 
| and Cenſure, Mirth and Melan- 
choly, are the better for being in 


It, . | , Sea- on. 0 


YL 


My Firſt, with the moſt rooted 
antipathy to a Frenchman, prides 
himſelf whenever they meet, upon 
ſticking cloſe to his jacket. My 


Second has many virtues, nor is it 


its leaſt that it gives name to my 


Fir. My Whole may I never 
catch ! ITY 


VII. 


My Firſt is one of England's 


prime boaits ; it rejoices the ear of 


a horſe, and anguithes the toe of a 
man. My Second, when brick, is 
good, when ſtone, better, when 
avooder, beſt of all. My Whole is 
famous alike for rottenneſs and 
un, 


and the ſtudent. 


Tar- tar. 


Corn-wall, 
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VIII. 


My Firſt is called or bad or good, 

May pleaſure or offend ye; _ 

My Second, in a thirſty mood, 

May very much befriend ye. 

My #hele, tho' ſtiled a © cruel 
Word., | | 

May yet appear a kind one; 

It often may with joy be heard, 

With tears may often blind one. 


 Fare-well. 


IX. 


My Firſt is equally friendly to 
the thief and the lover, the toper 
My Second is 
light's oppoſite; yet they are fre- 
quently ſeen hand in hand; and 


their union, if judicious, gives us 


much pleaſure. My Whole is tempt- 
ing to the touch, grateful to the 
fight, fatal to the taſte. Night- ſpade. 


X. 


My Firſt has been called the i 


ſeat of honour; it ſeems to reſent 
ſome ſalutes and invite others. 
My Second it behoves us all to ap- 


pear in. My VJ bole is frequently 
ſought for by the baffled projector, 
the determined vermin-killer, and 


Arſe- nicł. 


the deſperate lover. 


- 


POETRY, 
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ODE for the NEW VE AA, Far. 1, 1796. Written by Willam 
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P U BT 7k 


Whitehead, El; Poet Laureat. 


\ N the white rocks which guard her coaſt, 
Obſervant of the parting, 33 
Whoſe orb was half in ocean loſt, 
Reclin'd Britannia lay. | 

Wide o'er the wat'ry waſte 
2 A penſfive look ſhe caſt, | 

And ſcarce could check the riſing ſigh, 

And ſcarce could ſtop the tear which trembled 1 in | her eye. 


— Sheathe, ſheathe the fort which thirſts for blood, 
(She cried) deceived, miſtaken men! 
Nor let your parent, o'er the flood, 
Send forth her voice in vain! 
Alas! no tyrant ſhe, 
She courts you to be free : 
ebase hear her ſoft command, | 
Nor force unwilling vengonnes from a parent's hand. Mi 


Hear her, ye wiſe, to duty true, 
And teach the reſt to feel; 

Nor let the madneſs of a few 

Diſtreſs the public weal ! 

So ſhall the opening year aſſume, 

Time's fair child, a happier bloom ; 

The white wing'd hours ſhall lightly moye, 
The ſun with added luſtre ſhine; 

4 To err is human,“ let us prove 


6 Forgiveneſs i 18 a 1 * 
& 


O 


ODE for * 


POE T R T. 


— 


William Whitehead, %; Poet Laurtat. 


E weſtern gales, whoſe genial breath 
* Unbinds the glebe, till all beneath 
One verdant livery wears : | 
You ſoothe the ſultry heats of noon, 

Add ſoftneſs to the ſetting ſun, / 
And dry the morning s tears. 


This is your ſeaſon, lovely gales, 
Thro' æther now your power prevails ; - 
And our dilated breaſts ſhall own - 

The joys which flow from you alone, 


Why, therefore, in yon FIG ſky, 
With out-ſpread wing, and eager eye 
On diſtant ſcenes 1 intent, 

«© Sits expectation in the air? —— 
Why do alternate hope and fear 
Suſpend ſome rene event? 


Can Britain fail The thought were vain 
The powerful empreſs of the main 

But ſtrives to ſmooth th” unruly flood, 

And dreads a conqueſt ſtainꝰd wah blood. 


While yet, ye winds, your  breexy balm - 
'Thro? nature ſpreads a general calm, 
While yet a pauſe fell diſcord knows ; 
Catch the ſoft moment of repoſe, 

Your genuine powers exert ; 
To pity melt the obdurate mind, 
Teach every boſom to be kind, - 

And humanize the heart. 


Propitious gales, O wing y our r way! e 

And whilſt we hail that 9 ſway 

Whence temper'd freedom ſprings, 

The bliſs we feel to future times 

Extend, and from your native climes 
Bring peace upon your wings! — 


the Kino's BIAT R- Dax, June 4, 1776, written CN 
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_ARISTOTLE's HYMN u VIRTUE, ; 


Immortal are the flow'rs and fruit, 


Dearer than ſmiles of parent kind, 


N OA] E FHR YL 


, in Mor 


of HER MIA S. 
Tranſlated 2 the Greek, * Dr. BuRNEY. | 


Vu! | thou ſource of pure delight, 


Whoſe rugged mien can ne'er affright 
The man with courage fir'd ; 


For thee the ſons of Greece have run 
To certain ills, which others ſhun, 
And gloriouſly expir' d. 


Whene'er thy ſacred ſeeds take root, 


Unfading are the leaves; 


Or balmy ſleep, or gold retin'd, 
The joys wy: triumph gives. 


For thee the twins of mighty Jove, 

For thee divine Alcides ſtrove, 

From Vice the World to free; 

For thee Achilles quits the light, 

And Ajax plunges into night, 
Eternal night, for thee. 


Hermias, the darling of mankind,” 
Shall leave a deathleſs name behind, 

| For thee untimely ſlain; 

As long as love's bright altars blaze, 
His worth ſhall furniſh grateful R_ 
Io all the ee ram, a 


AMO BR £0 A. 
Aadrifed to the Rev, Dear ve KER,- 
Said to be written bh 80 A uE u 27 | 


\ROWN'D be the man + with laſing praiſe 
Who firſt contriv'd the pin 
To looſe mad horſes from the chaiſe, 
And fave the necks within. 


4» 


POE: T7 ROY. 
See how: they prance, and bound, and Kip, 
And all controul diſdain ! 


They bid defiance to the whip, 
And tear the filken rein. 


Awhile we try if art or ſtrength 
Are able to prevail; 

But, hopeleſs, when we find at length 
That all our efforts fail, 


With ready foot the ſpring we preſs, 
Out jumps the magic plug, 

Then, diſengag*d from all diſtreſs, 
We ſit 80 ſafe and ſnug. 


The pamper'd ſteeds, their Gd gain'd, 
Run off full ſpeed together ; 

But, having no plan aſcertain'd, : 
They run they know not whither, 


Boys, who love miſchief and” a courſe, 
| Enjoying the diſaſter, 

Bawl, ſtop *em! ſtop 'em! till they're hoarſe, 
But mean to drive them faſter. 


Each, claiming now his nat'ral right, 
Scorns to obey his brother ; 

So they proceed to kick and bite, 
And worry one another. 


Hungry at laſt, and blind, ME lame, 
Bleeding at noſe and eyes, 

By ſuff rings grown extremely tame, 
And by experience wile, 


With bellies full of liberty, 
But void of oats and hay, 

They both ſneak. back, their folly ſee, 
And run no more away. 


Let all who view th' inſtructive ſcene, 

And patronize the plan, 
Give thanks to Glo'ſter's honeſt Dean, 
For, TuckkR, thou'rt the man! 
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Picture of the domeſtic Life and Manners of the Ancient Knights ; bo 
the Opening of a moſt ingemous elegant Poem, entitled, Sir * 
ef the Bow R, a Legendary Tale, by Miſs Hax NAH Moogy, 


| HERE was a young, and valiant Knight, 
| Sir ELDRED was his name, 
And never did a worthier wight 

The rank of knighthood claim. 


Where gliding Tay her ſtream ſends forth, 
To crown the neighbouring wood, - 
The antient glory of the North, 
Sir EL DRRPD's caſtle ſtood. 
The youth was rich as youth might be 
In patrimonial dower; 2 
And many a noble feat had he 
Atchiev'd, in hall, and bower. 


He did not think, as ſome have thought; 

| Whom honour never crown'd, | 

The fame a father dearly bought, 
 Cow'd make the ſon renown'd. 


He better thought, a noble fire, 

Who gallant deeds had done, 

To deeds of hardihood ſhou'd fire 
A brave and gallant ſon. 

The faireſt anceſtry on earth 
Without deſert is poor; | 

And every deed: of lofty worth 
Is but a tax for more. | 


Sir ELpoxED's heart was good and kind; 
Alive to Pity's call; 

A croud of virtues grac'd his mind, 
He lov'd, and felt for all. 


When merit raiſed the ſufferer's name, 
He doubly ſerv'd him then; | 
And thoſe who cou'd not prove that claim; 
He thought they ſtill were en. 


But ſacred truth the Muſe compels 
His errors to impart;  _ | 

And yet the Muſe, reluctant, tells 

The fault of ELpregp's heart. | 


Tho 


PO E T R Y. 
Tho' kind and gentle as the dove, 
As free from guile and art, : 


And mild, and loft as infant love, 
The feelings . of his heart; - 


Yet if diſtruſt his thoughts engage, 
Or jealouſy inſpires, 

His boſom wild and boundleſs rage 
Inflames with all its fires : 


Not Thule's waves ſo wildly break 
To drown the northern ſhore ; 

Not Etna's entrails fiercer ſhake, 
Or Scythia's tempeſts roar. 


As when in ſummer's ſweeteſt day, 
Io fan the fragrant morn, . 
The ſighing breezes ſoftly ſtray 
O'er fields of ripen'd corn; 


Sudden the lightning's blaſt deſcends, 
Deforms the ravag'd fields; | 
At once the various ruin blends, 


And all reſiſtleſs yields. 


But when,. to clear his ſtormy breaſt, 
The ſun of reaſon ſhone, 

And ebbing paſſions ſunk to reft, 
And ſhew'd what rage had done : 


O then what anguiſh he betray'd ! 

His ſhame how deep, how true! 

He view'd the waſte his rage had made, 
And ſhudder'd at the view. 5 


The meek-ey'd dawn, in ſaffron robe, 

Proclaim'd the opening day; 

Up roſe the ſun to gild the globe, 
And hail the new-born May; 


The birds their amorous notes repeat, 
And glad the vernal grove, 

Their feather'd partners fondly greet 
With many a ſong of love; 

When pious ETA walk'd abroad 

His morning vows to pay, 

And hail the univerſal Lord 

Who gave the goodly day. 
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UH 
That done he left his 0 glade, 
And journey'd far away; 


He lov'd to court the ſtranger ſhade, 
And thro' the lone vale ſtray. | 


Within the boſom of a wood, 
By circling hills embrac'd, 
A little, modeſt, manſion ſtood, 
Built by the hand of Taſte. 


While many a prouder caſtle fell, 


This, ſafely did endure; 
The houſe where guardian virtues dwell 
Is ſacred, and ſecure, 


9 Eglantine an humble fence 


Around the manſion ſtood, 


Which charm'd at once the :avih'd ſenſe, ; 


And ſcreen'd an infant wood. 


The wood receiv'd an added grace, 


As pleas'd it bent to look, 


And view'd its -ever verdant Tice 
Reflected in a brook. F 


The ſmallneſs of the ſtream did well 

The maſter's fortunes ſhew ; | 

But little ſtreams may ſerve to tell 
From what a ſource they flow. 


This manſion own'd an aged Knight, 


And ſuch a man was he, 
As Heaven juſt ſhews to human ſight, 
To tel] what man ſhou'd be. 


His youth in many a well- fought field 


Was train'd betimes to war; 


His boſom, like a well-worn ſhield, 


Was wgrac'd with many a ſcar, 


The vigour. of a green old age \ 
His reverend form did bear; 


And yet, alas! the warrior-ſage 


Had drain'd the dregs of care: 


And forrow more than age can break, 


And wound its hapleſs prey; ; 
Twas ſorrow furrow'd his firm cheek ; 
And turn'd his bright locks grey. 


f e M1 d 


$ 


One darling Daughter footh'd his cares, 


A young 


Sole comfort of his failing years, 
And BIN THA was her name. 


and beauteous dame; 


/ 


Her heart a little ſacred ſhrine, 
Where all the Virtues meet ; 

And holy Hope, and Faith divine, 
Had claim'd it for their ſeat, 


She rear'd a fair and fragrant bower 
Of wild aud ruſtic taſte, | 

And there ſhe ſcreen'd each fav'rite flower 
From every ruder blaſt, 


And not a ſhrub or plant w was there 
But did ſome moral yield; 


For wiſdom, with a father's care, 


Was found in 8 field. 


7), DEATH of Atico,., an African Slave, condemned for Rebellion, in 


Jamaica, 1762. 


18 paſt —Ah! calm thy * 


By BayanT * Ep s Jamaica, 
Es 


cares i reſt! 


Firm and unmov'd am I:—' 
In Freedom's cauſe I bar'd my breaſt, — 
In Freedom's cauſe 1. | 


Ah top! thay don me fatal wrong: — 


11. 


Nature will yet rebel; _. 
For I have lov'd. thee very long, 45 
And lov'd thes very well. 


mg a 
To native "Kite and peaceful ** 16, | 
I ſoon ſhall wing my way 
Where joy ſhall lead. the circling hours, 
Unleſs too long 1 19 
0 ſpeed, fair ſan! thy c Cure divine ; 
My ABL remove j—— 1 % 
There thy bright beams ſhall, ever r hine, 13 
And I for ever lo%,%j,!, {ol wn wrt ON 


0 | He is ſuppoſed to addreſs is wife af he place of tien, 
Vo f. XIX. 1776. 
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On thoſe bleſt ſhores—a Slave no more! 
In peaceful eaſe I'll ftray ; 

Or rouſe to chace the mountain boar, 
As unconfin'd- ; as day! 


A 5 VI. 


No Chriſtian Tyrant there is known 
To mark ie ſteps with blood, 

Nor fable Mis'ry's piercing moan 
Reſounds thro ev'ry wood! 


vn. 


vet have 1 head the melting tongue, 


Have ſeen the falling tear; 


Known the ks heart by pity wrung, 


Ah !. that 


h hearts are rare! 


VIII. 


Now, Chriſtian, glut thy raviſh'd . 


E reach the joyful hour; 
Now bid the cor nk * ariſe, 
And theſe 8388 lim evour: 


IX, 


But know, wile Tyrant, tis not hide 


Eternal war to wage; 


The death thou giv'ſt ſhall but combiue 


To mock thy baffled WS 


x. 
O Death, how welcome to the oppreſt! 
Thy kind embrace 1 crave; 


Thou bring'ſt to Misry's boſom. Reſt, 
And FYRO 0 be Slows es $1 


ODE, To Min 
By the SAME. 


4 0 CLEAR that cruct doubting brew! 


ll call on mighty Ae | 


To witneſs this eternal vow ;— 


Tis you alone I love! 


O O lee 
1 FI ag 4 oy 
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O leave tile God to ſoft repoſe, 
(The ſmiling Maid replies) 

« For Jove but laughs at lover's oaths, 
And lover's perjuries.“ 


By honour'd Beauty's gentle pow'r ; 
By Friendſhip's holy flame ;— 

« Ah! what is Beauty but a flow'r, 
And Friendſhip but a name!) 


By thoſe dear tempting lips, I cried; 
—With arch ambiguous loox 

Convinc'd, my Cros glanc'd aſide, 
And bade me #i/5 the book. 


BRISTOWE TRAGEDIE : Or, The DeTaz of Syr CHARLES 
Bawpin. From- Poems ſuppoſed: to have been written at Briſtol, by 
Tomas ROWLEY, and others, in the Fifteenth Century. See an Ar- 
ticl among our Antiquities for this Year, particularly p. 159. and an- 
other Poem entitled Song to ALLE, in our W Year's W aſcribead 
ro the above Thomas ROWIE T. a 


T* E featherd ſongſter chaanticlert 

Han wounde hys bugle horne 
And tolde the earlie villager 
The commynge of the morne : 


Kynge Edwarde ſawe the ruddie ſtreakes 
Of lyghte eclypſe the greie; 

And herde the raven's crockynge chrote 
Proclayme the ang date." 


« Thou'rt ryght,” quod hes,” * hos, by the Godde 
„That ſyttes enthron'd on hyohe ! | 

„Charles Bawdin, and hys fellowes twaine, 

«© To-daie mall ſurelie die.“ | 


Thenne wythe a jugge of nappy ale 
Hys Knyghtes dydd onne hymm waite ; 
** Goe tell the traytour, thatt to-daie 
*« Hee leaves thys mortall ſtate.” 


Syr Canterlone thenne bendedd lowe, 
Wythe harte brymm-fulle of woe; 

He journey'd to the caſtle-gate, 
And to Syr Charles dyd goe. 


Butt whenne hee came, bes, children twaine, 
And eke hys 1 2741 wyfe, 


Wythe brinie tears dydd wett the floore, 
For goode Syr Charleſe _ 
P 2 
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\ 
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O goode A Charles!“ ſayd Canterlone, ol 
«© Badde 2 yngs I doe bry 


| 5 


« Speke boldlie,, manne,“ dh b. e Syr Charts 
«© Whatte ſays thie traytor kynge ??? 


J preeve to telle, before yonne ſonne 
«© Does fromme the welkinn flye, © 
Hee hath uponne hys honour ſworne, 


«© 'Thatt thou ſhalt ſurelie die.“ C 


30 


cc 


I Wee all muſt die, quod brave * Charles; 


« Of thatte I'm not affearde; 
< Whatte bootes to lyve a little ſpace ? | | 35 
„% 'Thanke [z:sv, I'm prepar'd: _ | 
© Butt telle thye kynge, for myne hee”: 8. not, . 
 « Pde ſooner die to daie 
« 'Thanne lyve his ſlave, as manie are, 


_ © 'Tho” I ſhoulde y ve for aie. 49 


Thenne Canterlone hee dydd goe out, 


To telle the mator ſtraite 


To gett all thynges ynne reddyneſs 


For goode Syr Charleſes fate. 


Thenne Maiſterr Canynge ſaughte the kynge, 48 


And felle down onne hys knee; 


« I'm come,” quod hee, unto your ng 
To move your clemencye. x 


Thenne quod the kynge, Youre tale ſpeke out, | | 

. © You have been much oure friende ; _ © 88 

„ Whatever youre requeſt may bee, | 
Wee wylle to ytte attende.” 


* My nobile leige ! alle my requeſt 


« Ys for a nobile knyghte, 


© Who, tho' may hap hee has donne wronge, T3 


1 ee thoghte ytte itylle was ryghte: 


“ Hee has a ſpouſe and children twaine, 
Alle rewyn'd are for aie; 
« Yf thatt you are reſolv'd"to lett | 
Charles Bawdin die —S 015 60 


30 * Speke nott of ſuch a traytour vile,“ 


The kynge yane furie ſayde; | 
„% Before the evening ftarre doth ſheene, 
«© Bawdin ſhall looſe bye 3 as 


al b 1” Juſtice 


- 
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Juſtice does loudlie for hym. calls.” 

© And hee ſhalle have hys meede: 

Speke, Maiſter Canynge! Whatte thynge elle 
« Atr preſent doe you neede? 


My nobile leige!“ goode ee . 
« Leave juſtice to our Godde, 

And laye the yronne rule aſyde; 

«6 Be thyne the olyve rodde. 


Was Godde to ſerche our hertes and reines, 
« The beſt were ſynners grete; 

« CurisT's vycarr only knowes ne ſynne, 
Pnne alle thys mortall ſtate. 


| Lett mercie rule thyne infante reigne, 
„ *Twylle faſte thye crowne fulle ſure ; 
From race to race thy. familie 
Alle ſov'reigns ſhall endpre.c. 


Butt yff wythe bloode and laughter thou 
„ Beginne thy infante reicher my 
Thy crowne uponne thy childrennes brows 
„ Wylle never long remayne.“ 


Canynge, awaie! this traytour vile 

«« Has ſcorn'd my power and mee; 
Howe canſt thou thenne for 188 a manne 
Iuntreate my clemencye ???: 


My nobile leige! the trulie brave... Bos 

„ Woylle val'rous actions prize, | o 

*© Reſpect a brave and POWs: mynde, 
«© Altho* ynne enemies. 


2 31781 


«© Canynge, awaie! By Godde ynne Heav'n 
Ds Thatt dydd mee beinge gyve, 
„I wylle nott taſte a butt of, . 

«« Whilſt thys Syr Charles dothe lyve. 


By MARIE, and alle Seinctes ynne Heav'n, 
This ſunne ſhall be his laſte,”? 

Thenne Canynge dropt a brinie teare, 
And from the preſence paſte. 


Wyth herte brymm-fulle of gnawynge grief, 
Hee to Syr Charles dydd: goe, 

And fatt hymm downe uponne a ole, 
And teares beganne to flow. 


1 P 3 
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«© Whatte bootes ytte howe or whenne; 


« Dethe ys the ſure, the certaine fate Bal fe ge nds 364 


« Of all wee mortall menne. © 


% Saye why, my friend, thie honeſt e 
„ Runns overr att thyne eye; 
4 Is ytte for my moſt welcome doome 


„ Thatt thou doſt child-lyke crye?“ 


Quod godlie Can nge, doe weepe, 

Tbatt thou ſoe ſoone muſt dye, We 

« And leave thy ſonnes and helpleſs WI} 
« *Tys thys thatt wettes myne eye.” 


"5 Thenne drie the tears thatt out thyne eye . 
From godhe fountaines ſprynge ; 
ce Dethe I deſpiſe, and alle the power - 

„ Of Edwarde, tray dor kynge. 


„ Whan throgh the tyrant's welcom means 


J ſhall reſigne my lyfe, 
The Godde I ſerve wylle ſoone | 
For bothe mye ſonnes and wyfe. 


ts Before I ſawe the lyghtſome ſunne, . - 
„ Thys was appointed mee; 


„ Shall mortall manne repyne or grudge. 


„Whatt Godde ordeynes to bee? 


0 Home oft ynne battaile have I ſtoode, 1 


„ Whan thouſands dy'd arounde; 


«© Whan ſmokynge ſtreemes of crimſon | bloods | - 


Imbrew'd the fattened grounde : | 


% Howe dydd F knowe chat ev'ry darte, 
*© 'Thatt cutte the airie waie, | 


40 Myghte nott fynde paſſage toe my hart, Mot i 


And cloſe myne eyes for ae?) 


e And ſhall I nowe, forr feere of deths, .. 


. 4 Looke wanne and bee dyſmayde? 


6 Ne! fromm my herte- ſhe childyſhe feere, 


 &@ Bee alle the manne difplay'd. 


0 Ah, goddelyke Henrie + Godde fovefunde; f 


And guarde thee and thye ſonne, 


„ IVff tis hys wylle; but yff tis note, 


„ Why a hys wylle bee donne. | 


— 


% 


FEE DN 
„ Wee all muſt die,” quod brave Syr Charles; 
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y honeſt friende, my faulte has beene 
of To ſerve Godde and mye prynce z 
And thatt I no tyme-ſerver, am, 

« My dethe wylle ſoone convynce. 


Ynne Londonne citye was 1 e 
„Of parents of grete note: yg | 
My fadre dydd a nobile armes 

0 Emblazon onne hys Cote: 


I make ne doubte butt hee ys gone 
„% Where ſoone I hope to goe; 
Where wee for ever ſhall bee bleſt, 
« From oute the reech of Woe: 


Hee taughte mee juſtice and the bee 

„ Wyth pitie to unit | 
And eke hee taughte mee howe to kuowe 
** The wronge cauſe fromuy' the ryghte : 


Hee taughte mee wythe a prudent hande 
« To feede the hungrie poore, 
Ne lett mye ſarvants dryve awale / 


„The hungrie fromme my : doore : 


And none can ſaye, butt ale mye lyfe 
J have hys wordyes kept; 

And ſumm'd the a&yonns of the daie 
«« Eche nyghte before I ſlept. t. 
I have a ſpouſe, goe aſke of her, 

„ ff I defyl'd her bedde? 7 

I have a kynge, and none can abt 

** Blacke treaſon onne my hedde. 


Ynne Lent, and onne the holie eve, 
« Fromm fleſhe I dydd refrayne; 
Whie ſhould I thenne x 5 gb diſmay'd 
To leave thys worlde of Ir” 


Ne! hapleſs Henrie! 1 rejoyce; * 


I ſhalle ne ſee thye dethe; 


Moſte willynglie ynne thye Jo cauſe 7 


Doe 1 reſign mye- brethe. 


Oh, fickle people! rewyn'd lende! 

4 Thou wylt kenne peace ne nioe ; 
Whyle Richard's ſonnes exalt themſelves, 
„ Thye brookes wythe bloude wylle flowe. 
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« Saie, 


* 
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"7 Saie, were ye tyr'd of godlie peace, 43; 
« And godlie Henrie's reigne, og es 

„ Thatt you dydd choppe youre eaſie dates DTS. 

„For thoſe of bloude and peyne? Iv 2g 


« Whatte tho' I onne a fledde bee drawne, 
« And mangled by a hynde, 

I doe defye the traytor's pow'r, 

„ Hee can ne harm my nde 


190 


A 


5 


8 


* 


Whatte tho' uphoiſted onne a pole,” 

« Mye lymbes ſhall rotte ynne ayre, 

, And ne ryche monument of braſſe 195; 
- «© Charles Bawdin's name ſhall ber; ak 


“ Vett ynne the holie booke above, 

« Whyche tyme can't eate awaie, 
There wythe the farvants of the Lorde 
„ Mye name ſhall lyve for aie. 


— — — 
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«© Thenne welcome dethe ! for lyſe eterne 

II leave thys mortall lyfe: . | 

«© Farewell, vayne worlde, and alle that's deare, e 

« Mye ſonnes and lovynge, wyfe! 

% Nowe dethe as welcome to mee comes, 
« As e'er the moneth of Maie ; 
«© Nor woulde I even wyſhe to lyve, 
„ Wyth my dere wyfe to tae,” 


ood Canynge, “ Tis a goodlie thynge + 
o bee prepar'd to die; 15 

60 Wl from thys world of peyne ind grefe 
* To Godde ynne Heay'n to flie.” 17 


f. 220.- 


And nowe the bell beganne to tolle, 
And claryonnes to ſounde; | | 1 
Syr Charles hee herde the horſes feete | $150 - 

A prauncyng onne the grounde: 


And juſt before the officers, 
His lovynge wyfe came ynne, 

Weepynge unfeigned teeres of woe, | 7 0 
MWythe loude and dyſmalle Anne 3 (BOD 


„ Sweet Florence]! nowe I praie forbere, | | . 
„ Ynne quiet lett mee die; 

“ Praie Godde, thatt ev'ry Chriſtian fouls, . 
* Maye looke onne dethe as 1. 


«© Sweet 


5 on Er T4 0 15 217 


« Sweet Florence! why theſe brinie teres? 115 22 5 
« Theye waſhe my ſoule awaie, N 
„ And almoſt make mee wyſhe for lyfe, png $56, e 


« Wyth thee, ſweete dame, to ſtaie. 


«« Tys butt a journie I ſhalle goe a1 

« Untoe the lande of blyfſe; 230 
% Nowe, as a proofe of huſbande's love, . 
« Receive thys holie Laois | 


/ 


Thenne Florence, fault” ring ynne her ſaie, 
Tremblynge theſe wordyes ſpoke, - 00 0 
« Ah, cruele Edwarde! bloudie kynge ! | + 
« My herte ys welle nyghe broke : 64 49-6) 6" 


« Ah, ſweete Syr Charles! Why wylt thou ebe, 
„ Wythoute thye lovynge wyfe ? 3 

4% The cruelle axe thatt cuttes thye necke, dy au 
8 Vtte eke ſhall ende mye Hie OE 240 
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And nowe the officers came ynne 1 | 
Io brynge Syr Charles awaic, _ Se tb os wall 
Whoe turnedd toe hys lovynge wyfe, e 

And thus toe her dydd ſaiee: 


by * - 0 8 _ 
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« 1] goe to lyfe, and nott to dethe; OWE TY 5 5 =” 

«« Truſte thou ynne Godde VTEC 

« And teache thye ſonnes to feafe the F ˖ 

And ynne theyre hertes ym Io ve? 

„ Teache them to runne the 'nobile f rag 9 1 
„ Thatt I theyre fader .Tunhe : "Rod 250 

« Florence! ſhou'd dethe thee EIN . 
«© Yee officers, leade obne“ 1 


Thenne Florence rav'd as anie madde, 3 25 
And dydd her treſſes tere; 1 1 

„ Oh! ſtaie, mye huſpande! lorde! and Iyfel'' — „  _—_ 
Syr Charles thenne dropr r e 


Tyll tyredl oute wythe ravynge loud, . 
Shee fellen onne the flore; "TRA | 
Syr Charles exerted” alle 'kys 'myghte, * Mo eb od 
And march'd fromm oute the 'dore. © © 7 2860 


** 174 . * 414 4 


Uponne a leude hee mounted thenne, 5 9 e 
Wythe lookes fulle brave and ſwete; n 
Lookes, thatt enſhone ne 'mae soneern . 
Thanne anie yane the ſtroke. Pn 


Beldre 


Before hym went the council-menne, 263 
Ynne ſcarlett robes and golde, | Rn 


And taſſils ſpanglynge ynne the ſunne, 
Muche glorious to beholde: 


The Freers of Seincte Auguſtyne next 

Appeared to the ſyghte _ 250 

Alle cladd ynne homelie ruſſett weedes, | 
Of godlie monkyſh plyghte : 


Ynne diffraunt partes a godlie pſaume 

Moſtle ſweetlie' theye dydd chaunt; 
Behynde theyre backes ſyx mynſftrelles came, 275 
Who tun'd the ſtrunge bataunt. 1 


Thenne fyve-and-twentye archers came; 3 
Echone the bowe dydd bende, | ol 
From reſcue of kynge Henries friends peo 

Syr Charles forr to defend. _ 1 


Bolde as a lyon came Syr Charles 
Drawne onne a clothe-layde fledde,  _ wy 
Bye two blacke ſtedes ynne trappynges white, 
Wyth plumes uponne theyre .hedde: pod we, 
Behynde hym fyve-and-twenty moe | 
archers ſtronge and Route, , . ©. .: 5 
Wyth bended bowe echone ynne hande, ds e 
Marched ynte goodlie route 


Seinte Jameſes Freers marched. next, 5 3 
Echone hys parte dydd chaunt zi 290 
ehynde theyre backes ſyx mynſtrelles „„ 

Who tun'd the ſtrunge bataunt: 78 

Thenne came the maior and eldermenne, 

Ynne clothe of ſcarlett deckt; 

And theyre attending menne echone, 


Lyke Eaſterne princes trick't : 


And after them, a multitude | „ 
Of citizenns dydd thronge; 

The wyndowes were alle tulle of heddes, 
As hee dydd paſſe alonge. . $4 


295 


. 


And whenne hee came. to- the hyghe croſle, 5 
Syr Charles dydd turne and ſaie, | _ : 
6 Thou, thatt ſaveſt mange fromme ſyrine, 
Waſhe mye ſoule clean thys daie!” © 


7 


Att 
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Att the grete mynſterr wyndowe At 
The kynge ynne myckle ſtate, 
To ſee Gates Bawdin goe alonge 

To hys moſt welcom fate. 


Soone as the ſledde drewe nyghe endwe, 
Thatt Edwarde hee myghte heare, 

The brave Syr Charles hee dydd ſtande oppe, 
And thus hys wordes declare: 


« Thou ſeeſt mee, Edwarde ! traytour vile! 
46 Ex pos' d to infamie ; 5 | 
« Butt bee aſſur'd, difloyall manne! 


«« I'm greaterr nowe thanne thee, 3 


« Bye foule proceedyngs, mühe bloude, 
« Thou weareſt nowe a crowne; © 
« And haſt appoynted mee to dye, 
„% By power nott thyne owne, 


« Thou thynkeſt I ſhall dye to-daie ; ; 
«© J have beene dede till nowe, 

« And ſoone ſhall lyve to weare a crowne 
« For ale uponne my browe : 


40 Whylſt thou, perhaps, for ſom few yeares, 
« Shalt rule thys fickle lande, 

« To lett them knowe howe wyde the rule 
« Twixt kynge and tyrant hande: _ 


« Thye power unjuſt, thou traytour flaye ! 

= Shall falle onne thye owne' hedde —— 

Fromm out of hearyng of the ber 125 
Departed thenne the fledde. 


Kynge Edwarde's ſoule ruſh'd to hys Fes, 
Hee turn'd hys hedde awaie, 

And to hys broder Gloueeſter 
Hee ches dydd ſpeke and ſaie: 


« To hym that ſoe-much-@readed dethe 
Ne ghaitlie terrors Lryn 


„ Beholde the manne! hee Hake the une, | 


«© Hee's greater thanne a kynge 1? 


« Yoe- lett hym die!“ Duke Richard hyde. * 


And maye echone oure foes 


„ Bende downe theyre neckes to bloudie ow) | 


« And feede the carryon crowes.' 
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And nowe the horſes, gentlie drewe 


Syr Charles uppe the hyghe hylle; 
The axe dydd glyſterr ynne the ſunne, 
Hys pretious bloude to ſpylle. 


Syrr Charles dydd uppe the ſcaffold doe, 
As uppe a gilded carre | 


Of victorye, bye val'rous chiefs 
Gayn'd ynne the bloudie warre: 


And to the people hee dydd ſaie, 
Beholde you ſee mee dye, 


% For ſervynge loyally mye kynge, 


Fhenne hee, Myth. preeltes, uponne hys knees, | 


le Mye kynge moſt ryghtfullie. 


« As longe as Edwarde rules thys lande, 
% Ne quiet you wylle knowe; 


* Youre ſonnes and huſbandes ſhalle bee 9 


And brookes wythe bloude ſhalle flowe. 


% You leave youre goode and lawfulle kyage, 
+ Whenne ynne adverſitye; 


„ L,yke mee, untoe the true. cauſe ch. 
And for the true cauſe dye.” 


A pray'r to Godde dydd make, 


Beſeechynge hym unto miete, 


Hys partynge ſoule to take. 


Thenne, kneelynge downe, hee layd hys bedde 


Moit ſeemlie onne the blocke; 


Why che fromme hys bodie fayre at once 


The able heddes-manne ftroke : 


"And oute the bloude beganne to flowe, 


And rounde the ſcaffolde twyne; 
Aud teares, enow to waſhe't aWAIC, . NE 
_ Dyed flowe fromme each mann s eyne. 


The bloudie axe hys bodie fore, 
Ynnto foure parties cutte; 
And ev'rye parte, and eke hys hedde, 
_ Upoane a pole was putte. 


One parte dyd...rotte onne Kywwalph-bylle, | 


And one from, of the ' caſtle-gate 


SES 
Dank 


One onne the mynſter- tower, 


! 


The crowen nk devcure. 
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The other onne Seyncte Powle's goode gate, 383 
A dreery ſpecta ele: pag 
Hys hedde was plac'd onne the hyghe croſle, 

Ynne hyghe-ſtreete moſt nobile. 


Thus was the ende of Bawdin's fate : 

Godde proſper longe our kynge, 155 
And grante hee maye, wyth Bawdin's ſoule, 
Inne heav'n Godd's mercie ſynge! 


350 


THE CAPTIVE. A PEASsIAA Erzcy ; by Dr. Wol corr. 
Scene the Sultan's Palace. 


O thee,.. who ruPſt o'er Perſia's wide domain, 
The wretch of Zulpha pours the ſuppliant ſigh : 
Shall love the bleeding boſom bare in vain, | 
And pity vainly raiſe th' imploring eye? 


Lo, virtue weeps ! her ſacred drops revere ; 

Nor thus her cheek with burning bluſhes ftain : 
The monarch's heart, that melts at virtue's tear, 

More than a thouſand triumphs gild his reign. 


Enough of woe, have war's wild horrors ſpread ; 
Ev'n now the vallies ſhriek, the hamlets burn. 
See havock waft the blaze from ſhade to ſhade! 
See the wan ſhepherd o'er the ruin mourn! _ 


Say, cannot this the ſoft emotion wake ; 

Force from thy eye the ſympathizing ſtream ; 

But ſhall thy cruelty the wretch o'ertake, 
'Scap'd from the ruffian's ſword and waſting flame? 


'Thoſe weeping orbs eternal darkneſs ſhade, 
If one fond glance thy ſavage hope inſpires : 
Love's Reeneſt vengeance {mite the guilty maid, 
Falſe to her fame, and faithleſs to his fires. _ 


Live, live ye vales of Lar in mem'ry's eye, 
Whoſe ſong ſo often ſtole my raviſh'd ear; 


Let Selim's name embalm my conſtant figh, 
His image brighten ev'ry falling-tear 


Can Lar's fair vallies from remembrance fade, 
Mir's echoing rill, and Dinur's conſcious grove ; 
Where truth and Selim won a willing maid, 
Where flow'd the ſhepherd's firſt fond Fob of love. 


136 + 
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Ye fair ſaltaites, that around me throng, 
Ah! ceaſe to ſoothe a captive's hapleſs hours : 

Harſh to my ear is pleaſure's careleſs ſong, 
And dim the radiance ſcepter'd grandeur ſhow: rs. 


Ah! what avails the purple $ coſtly pride, 

The ruby's bluſh, the di mond's light'ning beam, 
Attendant ſlaves, or muſic's wanton tide, 

Or floods of fragrance, that around me ſtream ? 


Can pomp from love-ſick . ſteal the figh, 
Smooth with gay ſmiles the ſullen front of care, 

Chace the pale cloud from melancholy's eye, 

And calm the deep-ton'd murmurs of deſpair ? 


Away thoſe tow'rs, that thus their heads advance. 
While ſervile flatt'ry crawls a welcome gueſt, 
Where proſtitution darts the wanton glance, 
And envy 's demons gnaw the throbbing breaſt ! l 


Fairer to me is Suzan's dangerous ſhade, - 
Where growling fate, the reſtleſs ſavage roams; _ 
Where horror breathes around a death-like dread, 
And crowding ſpectres haunt the twilight grooms: _ 


Fairer to me the dungeon' s dreary round, 
Low- ſounding to the captive's hollow ſigh; 


Where the pale pond'ring wretch, in thought profound, : 


Nails to the murky floor his haggard eye. 


Ye Perſian nymphs, with artleſs manners bleſt, 
And bleſt with blooms by beauty's pencil ſpread ; 

Retire, ſweet ſtrangers to the throbbing breaſt, 
And court of ſolitude her deepeſt ſhade. 


Wing, where gay freedom bounds fon grove to grove, 


Where love in ſafety points the tender gaze; 
Where feeds, young innocence, her cooing dove, 
And meek contentment pours the ſong of praiſe. 


Parents of lovely maids, be deaf the . 
While pride the flatt' ring pompous tale imparts, 
Far from thoſe bow? rs each bluſhing — bear, 
Nor give to mis'ry's gripe their gentle hearts. 


The tyger grouling thro? th affrighted wood, 
Springs to de 


Feels for her youngling s Cry, the fond alarm. 


end th endanger'd young: from harm; TY 
The fierce, the wild- oy'd vulture, bath' d in blood, f 
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Thus ſung the nymph, the ſoft ſoltanas ſigh'd ; 


Deſire with virtue in the monarch ſtrove; _ 
Be bleſt, be Selim thine, (at length) he cry'd, 
Then gave the maid to liberty and love. # 
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and other Wits, that he thought n Man could improve auben he was 
faft the Age of Forty: five; Dr. Sam. Johnſon, awho was in Company, 
immediately turned round ta the facetious Dean, and told bim that he was 
an Inſtance to the contrary, for that there was great Room for Improve- 
nent in him (the Dean), and wiſhed he'd ſet about it :” upon which, 
the Dean the next Day ſent the following elegant Bagatelle to Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds and the ſame Company. „„ 


VERSES 7 Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS and Ce. 
By i Rev. Dr. Barnard, DRAN of DrRar. 


Lately thought no man alive ; 
| I Cou'd e'er improve paſt forty-five, 
And ventur'd to aſſert it; | 
The obſervation was not new, 
But ſeem'd to me ſo juſt and true, 
That none cou'd controvert it. 


« No, Sir,” ſays Johnſon, „ tis not ſo, 
That's your miſtake, and I can ſhew, _ 

An inſtance, if yau doubt it; 

You, Sir, who are near forty-eight, 

May much improve, tis not too late, 


I wiſh you'd ſet about it.“ 
Encourag'd thus to mend my faults, 
I turn'd his counſel in my thoughts, 1 
Which way I ſhould apply it; | a 
Learning and wit ſeem'd paſt my reach, 
For who can learn when none will teach ? 
And wit - 1 could not buy it. 


- 


Then come, my friends, and try your ſkill, 1 


Lou can inform me if you will, 


(My books are at à diſtance )))) y 
With you FIl hve and learn, and then, © 
Inſtead of books, I ſhall, read men, | 3 . 


To lend me your afſiftance, |. 


Dr. Barnard having advanced in Converſation with Sir Joſhua Reynolds 
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iT 0 8-3 48. —R; | 
Dear * Knight of. Plympton, teach me how 
To ſuffer with unruffled brow, | 
Ard ſmile ſerene like thine; 3 
The jeſt uncouth, or truth ſex dere, 
To ch Pl turn my deafeſt ear, 
And calmly drink my wine. 


Thou fay'ſt, not only kill is gain'd, 
But genius too may be attain'd, 

By ſtudious imitation; ; | 
Thy demper mild, thy genius fine, 
PH copy, till J make thee mine, 

By conſtant application. 


7 hy art of pleaft ing, teach me, . 

Thou +, who reverſeſt Odes Pindaric, 
A ſecond time read o' er; 

Oh! could we read thee backward too, 

Lait thirty years thou ſhould'ſt review, 
And charm us thirty more. 


If I have thoughts and can't expreſs em, | 
Gibbons ſhall teach me how to dreſs ? em 
In terms ſelect and terſe;  _ 
Jones teach me modeſty and Greek, tz 
Smith how to think, Burk how to: ſpeak, 
And Beauclerc to converſe. | 


Let Johnſon teach me how to place, 
In faireſt light each borrow'd grace ; 
From him TI 'l] learn to write; 3 
Copy his clear familiar ſtyle, 
And, from the roughneſs of his fle, 
Grow like e — P's 


Vis INVOCATION: POVERTY, 


Said to be written by the Hon. cles box, Er 


O0 5 e f * ee hives, 


If thou delight'{ to haunt me, ſtill in view; ; 


If ſtill thy preſence mbſt my ſteps attend, 


At leaſt continue as mou Artern. F dend! 


; So 3 


Sir Joſhua Reynolds. 8 

+ This alludes to Mr. G's Wee reverſed a few 88 of a Pindaric 
ode, upon a gentleman's aſſerting that all Pindarics, might be treated in the 
ſame manner, and be equally intelligible. But fo far from Mr. G's having 
the leaſt intention of ridiculing eſther the Ode or the Author, he had befort 


expreſſed bis | approbation of ** without knowing at the time who wrote it. 


Wha] 


r 

When Scotch example bids me be unjuſt, 

Falfe to my werd or faithleſs to my truſt, 

Bid me the baneful error quickly ſee; 

And ſhun the world, to find repoſe with thee ; 
When Vice to Wealth would turn my partial eye, 
Or Int'reſt ſhat my ear to Sorrow's cry, 
Or Courtier's cuſtom would my reafon bend, 

My Foe to flatter, — or deſert my Friend: 
Oppoſe, kind Poverty, thy temper'd ſhield, 

And bear me off unvanquiſh'd from the field; 

If giddy Fortune e'er return again, 

With all her idle—reftleſs, wanton train, — 

Her magic glaſs ſhould falſe Ambition hold, 

Or Av'rice Vid me put my truſt in Gold, 

To my relief, thou virtuous Goddeſs, haſte, 
And with thee bring thy daughters ever chaſte, 
Health! Liberty! and Wiſdom ! ſiſters bright, 
Whoſe charms can make the work condition light, 
Beneath the hardeſt fate the mind can chear, 

Can heal Affliction —and diſarm Deſpair! _ 
In chains, in torments, pleaſure leah, 
And dreſs in ſmiles the tyrant hour of Death / 


OD E cn the Breaking of a China Quart Mug belbnging to the 
Buttery of Lancoln- College, Oxford. 


Amphora non meruit tam pretioſa mori 


3 HENE'ER the cruel hand of death 
2 Untimely ſtops a fav'rite's breath, 
Muſes in plaintive numbers tel! 
How lov'd he liv'd — how mourn'd he fell. 
Catullus' wail'd his ſparrow's fate, 
And Gray immortaliz'd his cat. | 5 
Thrice tuneful bards ! could I but chime ſo clever; 
My Quart, my honeft Quart, ſhould live for ever. 


How weak is all a mortal's pow'r by ; 
T' avert the death-devoted hour! 
Nor can a ſhape or beauty ſave 


Mari From the ſure conqueſt of the grave. 
the In vain the Butler's choiceſt care, 
ying The Mafter's wiſh, the Bur/ar's pray'r! 


For when life's lengthen'd to its longeſt ſpan; 
Cina itſelf muſt fall as well as man. > 
nal Yor. XIX. 1776. 


Ga 
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Can I forget how oft my Doart 

Has ſooth d my care, and warm'd my heart? 

When barley lent its balmy aid. 

And all its liquid charms diſplay d! 

When orange and the nut-brown toaſt 

Swam mantling round the /picy coaft ! 
The pleaſing depth I view'd with ſparkling eyes, 
Nor envy'd Jove the Nectar of the ſkies. 


The de- board, on that fatal day, 

When you in glittring ruins lay, 
Mourn'd at thy loſs. I. guggling tone 
Doecanters poured out their moan — | 

A dimneſs hung on ev'ry glaſs — 

Foe * wonder'd what the matter was. 
Corks ſelf-contrafted freed the frantic beer, 
And ſympathizing tankards dropt a tear. — 


Where are the floxw'ry wreaths that bound 
In reh rings thy chaplets round? | 
The azure ſtars whoſe glitt'ring rays 
Promis'd a happier length of days ! 
The trees that on thy border grew, 
And bloſſom'd with eternal blue“ 
Trees, ſtars, and flow'rs are ſcatter'd on the floor, 
And all thy brittle beauties. are no more.— _ 


Had'ſt thou been form'd of coarſer earth, 

Had Nottingham but giv'n thee birth! ' 

Or had the variegated fide 

f Stafford's ſable hue been dy'd, 

Thy ſtately fabric had been ſound, 

Tho tables tumbled on the ground. — 
The fine/t mould the ſooneſt will decay : 
Hear this, ye Fair, for you yourſelves are clay! 


Mr. Ga ax's two LaTiN Obs to the Deity of the Graxd Chas- 
TREUSF, and to Mr. WEsT, with Engliſh Tranſlations of them; 0t."$ 
the genuine School Exerciſes of a . Gentlenian of Fifteen. 


ODE 7 the Dary of the GRAND Cranranvi: 


H tu, ſeveri relligio loci, 


' Quocunque gaudes nomine, i. leve 
Nativa nam certe fluenta 


Numen habet, vetereſque P ; 


The college butler. 


Præſenti tei 
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præſentiorem et conſpicimus Deum | 
Per invias rupes, fera per juga 

Clivoſque præruptos, ſonantes 
- Inter aquas, nemorumque noctem; 
Quam fi repoſtus ſub trabe citrea | 
Fulgeret auro et Phidiaca manu) 
Salve vocanti rite, feſſo et 
Da placidam juveni quietem. 
Quod ſi invidendis ſedibus, et frui 
Fortuna facra lege ſilentii 
Vetat volentem, me reſorbens 
In medios violenta fluctus, 
Saltem remoto des, pater, angulo 
Horas ſenectæ ducere liberas, 
Tutumque vulgari tumultu | 
Surripias, hominumque Curis. 


The TRANSLATION. 


| O75 thou that guard'ſt this dread abode, 
With rigid ſanctity impreſ,t, 
Whate'er thy name (for ſure ſome god 
Midſt theſe receſſes awes my breaſt; 
Some god inſpires his native floods, ery 
And ſpreads a deeper gloom ofer all the woods. 


Along the pendent mountain's brow, 
Along the wild cliff's pathleſs fite, 
And where the murmuring waters flow, 
And woods preſerve eternal night, 
We view the preſent god ariſe ; 
In nobler majeſty he ſtrikes our eyes, 


Than when in Parian marble form'd, 

Or burniſh'd gold, we ſee him ſtand 

Beneath his citron temple, warm'd 

To life by Phidias' matchleſs hand) 

O deign to hear thy, ſuppliant's pray'r, 
And grant him quiet, unalloy'd with care. 


But if forbid by reſtleſs fate 
Theſe envied pleaſures here to prove, 
Bleſt Glence? laws in this retreat 
T'enjoy, and lead the life I love, 
Again by fickle fortune hurl'd 
Back to the tempeſts of the buſy world, 


1 | Ne! 
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Dilecta Fauno et capripedum choris 


Illius altum Tibur, et Aſulz 
Aucdiſſe ſylvas nomen amabiles, 


Mirare nec tu me citharz rudem 
Claudis laborantem numeris: loca 


Heerent ſab omni nam folio nigri 


„„ ĩ ù̊ KV: 


Yet in ſome ſecret diſtant ſpot, 
When age has wrinkled o'er my brow, 
Give me in peace to be forgot, 
Freed from the toils I ſuffer now. 
From vulgar paſſions let me reſt, 
Far from the cares that rack the worldly breaft, 


ODE by Mr. GRAN to Mr. WE s v. 


AT ER roſarum, cui teneræ vigent 
Auræ Favoni, cui Venus it comes 
Laſciva, nympharum choreis 
Et volucrum celebrata cantu! 


Die, non inertem fallere qua diem 
Amat ſub umbra, ſeu finit aureum 
Dormire ple&rum, ſeu retentat 
Pierio Zephyrinus antro 
Furore dulci plenus, et immemor 
Reptantis inter frigora Tuſculi 
Umbroſa, vel colles amici 
Palladiz fuperantis Albz. 


Pina, teſtor vos, Anio minax 
Quzcunque per clivos volutus 
Precipiti tremefecit amne, 


Illius et gratas Latinis 
Naiaſin ingeminaſſe rupes: 
Nam me Latinæ naiades uvida 
Videre ripa, qua niveas levi 
Tam ſæpeè lavit rore plumas 
Dulce canens Venuſinus ales; 
Mirum ! canenti conticuit nemus, 
Sacrique fontes, et retinent adhuc 
(Sic muſa juſſit) ſaxa molles 
Docta modos, vetereſque lauri. 


Amecena, jucundumque ver in- 
compoſitum docuere carmen; 


Phœbea luci (credite) ſomnia, 
Argutiuſque et lympha et aurz 
Neſcio quid ſolito loquuntur, 
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The TRANSLATION. 


Queen of flowers, whoſe tender care 
Oo Swell; the ſoft gales that nurſe the youthful year, - 
With whom fair Venus comes along, | 
Theme of the feather'd choir's melodious ſong; 
Venus, the wanton queen of love, ie 
Whom the gay nymphs reſound through every grove. 6 
Oh ſay, beneath what favour'd ſhade 
Beguiles my Ws, in ſtudious lerfure laid, 
The mid-day hours, not ill employ'd, 
Whether he throws his golden lyre aide, 19 , 
Or *mid Pieria's laves, again | {IH | 
Fill'd with poetic fire reſumes the ſtrain, 
Forgot his friend, who elimbs the leigt 
Of ſhady Tuſculum, or Alba's ſeat? 
Ve ſpreading pines, whoſe facred groves 
Faunus, and every ſportive ſatyr loves, 
Where Anio down the trembling fteeps, 
And rugged rocks, with headlong torrent tweeps 3 
O witneſs all, his name how oft _ 
O'er Tibur's cloud-crown'd Rille hath foar'd at; 
Oft Æſula, how all around. 128. 
Say, have thy lovely ſhades return'd the ſound; ; 
| How oft each clift, and hallow'd dell. 
Where Latium's naiads ever love to dwell. 
For me the Latian naiads view'd | 
On the dank margin of that limpid flood, 
Where erſt his plumes of filvery hue, : 5 
Venuſium's bird oft Bath'd uv rofy dex. : 
Wondrous ! while he, ſweet ſongſter, fangs | 
The ſilent woods in mute attention hu 
At his ſweet lay each fount flood: gill, 
And check'd the tinkling of its ſacred: rill. 
Ev*n now (the mufes thus © | 
The rocks, the laurels: till preſerve the-firain, 
Nor wonder that in aukward flight 
My unfledg'd wings attempt Parnaſſas' height 5 3 
The ſweet retreat, the bloomin ng Pong. 
Call forth to voice. my rude unletter'd ſtrin * ie 
In this bleſt ſeat (my words believe) . 
Phœbean ſlumbers hang on every leaf: 8 
| While every rill and gale around. | k 
Charms. with eder ade ee fond, 
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Sir Ax THON Y BRANVILLE's Addreſs to the LADIES, 
, " th 
late revived Comedy of the Bene | 


Spoken 05 Mr. GARRICK. 


ADIES, before I go, will you allow 
A moſt devoted ſlave to make his bow? 
Brought to your bar, ye moſt angelic } jury! 
Tis you ſhall try me for my am'rous fury. 
Have I been guilty, pray, of indecorum ? 
My ardors were ſo herce I cou'd not low'r em; 
Such ragi "g paſſions I confeſs an evil 
In fleſh and blood like mine they play the devil! q 
Bound on the rack of love poor I was laid, 
Between two fires, a widow and a na 
My heart, poor ſcorched dove, now pants for reſt ; 
Where, ladies. ſhall the flutt'rer find a neſt ? 
Take pity, fair ones, on the. tortur'd thing, 
Heal it, and let it once more chirp and ling: 
Vet to approach you were infatuation: | | 


If fouls like mine ſo prone to inflammation, _ 

Should meet your tinder hearts—there would be con- fla-gra-tion 

Indeed fo prudent are moſt men of faſhion, 
They run no danger, for they feed no paſſion r 

Tho' faireſt faces ſmile, they can defy 'em; N | 


- 


Tho? ſofteſt tongues ſhould plead, they can deny em: 
Mankind would ceaſe, but for ſuch loving fools as I am. 
When I amongſt them with my ardors glow, 

I'm mount Ye/uvius in the midit of (now! _ 

Had I the power, and of each ſex were ruler, 

I'd warm the one, and make the other cooler : 

When I addreſs the fair, no art can ſmother 

The mutual flame we kindle in each other; 

I'm now eleQrify'd — therefore expedient 

To fly dombuftih eine eee 


As OcœAsTONAI PROLOGUE, Holen by Mr. g the hf 
ON: Time of his performing towards increaſing a Fund fer" the Relief if 


thoſe W ho, from their 1 nfirmities, Gall be ebliged to retire FEM the 
8 ys” 


Veteran ſee! whoſe lat act on hs frac ge, 
Intreats your ſmiles for ſickneſs and 57 3 e 
Their cauſe I plead - plead it in heart and 9 
A fellow- feeling makes one wong'rgus kind ; 


Might 


woe ; * "ES "y * he! | | | 


Might we but hope your zeal would not 1 leſs 
When J. am gone, to patronize diſtreſ e 
That hope obtain'd, the wilh'd-for end ſecures, 
To /cotbe, their cares, who oft have lighten'd Hours. 
Shall the great heroes of celeſtial line, 
Who drank full bowls of Greek and Roman wine, 
Cæſar and Brutus, Agamemnon, Hector, 
Nay Jove himſelf, who here has quaff d his nectar ! 
Shall they who govern'd fortune, cringe and court her, 
Thirſt in their age, and call in vain for porter ?] 
Like Belliſarius, tax the pitying ſtreet, | 
With Date Obolum to all they meet! 
Sha'n't I, who oft have drench'd my hands in gore, 
Stabb'd.many, poiſon'd ſome, beheaded more; 
Who numbers ſlew in battle on this plain, 
Sha'n't I, the ſlayer, try to feed the ſlain? 
Brother to all, with equal love en, 
The men who ſlew me, and the men I flew : * 
I muſt, I will this happy project ſeize, 
That thoſe too old to die, may live with kalt. 
Suppoſe the babes I ſmother'd in the Tower, 5 
By chance; or ſickneſs, loſe their actin pow'r, 
Shall zhey, once princes, worſe than all be ſervd! 
In childhood murder'd, and when murder'd ſtary'd 7 
Matrons half. raviſh'd, for your recreation, 1 
In age, ſhould nevet want ſome conſolation: ' 
Can I, Younp Hamlet once, to nature loft, . . 
B bold, O. horrible! my father” s ghoſt, 3 
ith” griſly beard—pale cheek—ſtalk up and down, wo 0 
And he, the royal Dane, want half. a- es hk gong 
Forbid ut ladies, gentlemen” . J 80 
Give joy to age, and let em day —you did it e e ee 
To you *, y? Gods ! I make my laſt appeal, N e we 
You have a right to judge as well RT. 
Will your high avi/doms. to our ſcheme incline, 
That kings, pe heroes, gods, and ghoſts may ae 
Olympus ſhakes ! that omen all ſecures; ' | 
May Og joy you give, be tenfold Jours. 
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BPILOGUE to Fo new Pry f the NAV Ar 
Written by Darin GAKRRICK, As 
5 Spoken & 22 Younes. 2 


OST-hafte from Ttaly arrives my lover! 19 
| Shall I to you,. good. friends, m my. fears diſcover ? 
Should foreign modes his virtues mar and mangle, 
And caro /po/o prove—Sir Dingle, oO W 
No ſooner Join d than /eparate we go, 
Abroad we never ll each other . Et 15 
At home — I mope 4 ove—he'll nick, his A blew, 
In ſweet domeſtic chat, we ne'er, ſhall mingle, "HY 
And, aedded tho! Lam, Hall Rtilt live: Angle. 
ED However modiſh, I deteſt this plan: 8 5 | 


For me no maukiſh creature, weak and wan: 
He muſt be Engliſh, and, y 5 nglift — Man. rg 
To nature and fis country fal | nd bligd, 

Shou'd Belwille dare to wilt, 5 beim and mind, 
I] will diſcard; TRUE, to, Britain true, Tee > 
A Briton, chuſe ang, n ay: be, one of vou! 
| Nay, don't be frighten'd— am hut in jeſt; 

Freemen, in love or War, ſhould Fig be De 
If you wow'd know my utmoſt, exped dation, 2 | 
?Tis one unſpoil'd by travels equcation . yy 

With knowledge, t talle, much kindneſs, and ſome wine 

Good ſenſe to govern mwe-—and. let me govern him + 
Great love of me muſt kee 8 heart, 15 e Ki 

Then Pl! forgive Him, if WY 

If, in theſe times, 1 ou ld e it > a 
With ſuch a Poe xn den watchleſ + | 

J will by kindnefs, and {om ſome {mall diſce 1 | 
Take care that Hymen's torch continues — 4 374 4 1401 

At weddings, now-a-days,. the torch, thrown. bi 2a ) 

Juſt makes a ſmoke, then ſtinks throughout, the.town [1 

No married puritan — ff follow pleaſure, 

And ev'n the faſhion — but in mod'rate meaſure z : 

T will of op'ra extaſies Un 

Tho' I take ſnuff to keep my elf ke: 

No rampant plumes ſhall o'er my temples play, 

Foretelling that my brains will fly away; 

Nor from my head ſhall ſtrange vagaries ſpring, 
To ſhew the foil can teem with every thing! 
No fruits, roots, greens, ſhall fill the ample 1 
A buichen. gar din, to adorn my fag! = 
3 


E n EN 1 1 Th 
No * ſhall there be ſeen,” no windmill, fountain, 

Nor curls, like guns, ſet round, to guard the mountain 0 
© earn, ve fair, if this ſame madne ſpreads, 

Not to hold up, but to keep down,' your heads; 

Be not miſſed by ſtrange fantaſtic art, 

Bu your dreſs, let Nature take ſome part; 

Fer kill alone a laſting pow'r inſures, pM 

Aid beſt can ornament uch * as Jours, 


VERSES to the late Dy. Prancs, Biſhop of Rocheſter, and hir Lady, 


en Occaſion of their celebrating the F iftieth Year of their 8 ar 4 
gear 7 Jubilee. 


O more let calumny complath, | 
That Hymen binds in crael chain, 
And makes his ſubjects ſlaves; _ 
Supported by the good. and wile, | 
Her be ſlander he deſies, 

Her utmoſt malice braves in ask 53 : 
To-day — he triomphs:o'er bis-foes, 
And to the world a pair he ſhews, 

Though long his ſubjeQs— free: 
Who N in his bands appear, | 
And joyful call the FI TIETE yo . 6 

A year of Ju BII EE. 


— 


To the Mzuonr of the late Mr. GrancEh Author 
Biographical Hiſtory, who, on the Sunday after. Eaſter (oben f 

crament is adminiſtered in the church of Shiplake as well. at on Haſter- 
Sunday itſelf ), was ſeized with an Apoplectic Fit wvhile at the Commu- 
nion Table there, after having gone through tbe” Dities of the Deft and 
Pulpit as. uſual ; and, notwithſlanding ad Meets 4 ame * early 


the next Morning, April 15. 17 


MCT happy end what faint de knen! 3 
To whom. like merey ſhowm ! l 


*$ 


His Saviour's death in rapturous view, 
And unpercęiy:d. his . oe 0 1 5 
SONG /g Y M, 8 FR hed; Metin wig of cher Proton, 
ice. Prefident, Governors, Cc. of the Lon DON ora. Fron 


the Works of PauL Wu ITEHEAD, EV; juft publiſhed, 


Oo F trophies and laurels L mean not to fag... x 
Of Pruflia's brave prince, or of Britains good king; 
Here the poor claim my ſong; then the att I Il dif plays ; 
How * all hall be been by giving away. by ml 
Perry down, | . 
| 


. oa robin? do p 
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The cruſe of the widow you very well know, ' 

The more it was emptiad, the fuller did flow: | 
So here with your purſe the like wonder you'll find ; 
The more you draw out, ſtill— the more left behind. 


| | Derry down, 
The prodigal here without 0 5 may ſ vend ; 


That ne'er can be laviſh'd, to heav'n we lend; 
And the miſer his purſe- firings may draw without F 
For What major 1 won't give->when giving 1 1s gain ? 


* . 


U 
SIRE 


Derry down, 


The gameſter, who fits up whole days Sad whole nights, 
To hazard his health and his fortune at White's ; 
Much more to advantage his betts he may make, £ 
Here, ſet what he will, he will double his ſtake. Fo 
The fair-one, whoſe heart the four a el nn 
Who ſighs for Sans- prendre, and dreams of a vole, 

Let her here ſend a tithe of her gain at quadrille, 


And ſhe'll ne'er want hs friend in victorious ſpadille. 5 Þ 


Let the ave, who trades on the n ſea, 
Come here, and infure, if from loſs he'd be free; ; 
A policy here from all dangers ſecures, 
For ſafe is the venture— which Heaven inſures, 


Derry down, 
. The dock jobber tc too may ſubſcribe ion fear, r 
In a fünd which for ever a premium muſt bear; 


Where the ſtock maſt ſtill riſe, and where ſcrip will 7er, 
"Tho Youth: Sea, and India, and n. ſhould fail. 


=—_ . e down. 

8 The RR, ot likewiſe his nr may . e 
And here buy a living, in ſpite of the law —  _ 
In heav'n, I mean; then, without any fear, 1 1 


Let him purchaſe . e no ſimony here. | 


e ns Oh» began. 


4 ve rakes, who the joys of LK FAS 
And ſeek, in the ruin of virtue, a fame; 


od may ere boalt a triumph conſiſtent with duty, N 2s ns os 
. keeps we 7 he ed aegt a Wer of dean. | 
| | Saba Bail 406 „Derr down, 
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If from charity then ſuch advantages flow, 
That you ſtill gain the more— the more you beſtow ; 
Here's the place will afford you rich profit with eaſe : 
When the baſon comes round— be as rich as you pleaſe. 
| | Derry down, 
Then a health to that“ patron, whoſe grandeur and ftore 
Vield aid and defence to the ſick and the poor; 
Who no courtier can flatter, no 1 2 can blame: 
But, our Preſident's here — or I'd tell you his name. | | 
71 Derry down. 
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The late Duke of Devonſhire. 
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Aeccqunt of Books for 1777. 


7% Hiſtory of the Decline and Fall 
ef the Roman Empire; by Ed- 
ward Gibbon, 


Firft, 
W E do not remember any 

work publiſhed in our time, 
which has met with a more general 
approbation than Mr. Gibbon's 
Hiſtory of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. We are hap- 
py in adding our ſuffrage to the pu- 


clared in its favour. 


The volume publiſhed is the ex- 


ecution of a part only, of a very 
extenſive and arduous undertaking. 
The whole deſign neceſſarily com- 
prehends the diviſion of the empire 
into its two great branches, the 
weſtern and eaſtern; and the ſtory 
of both is to be continued to their 
final diſſolution. The latter ſur- 
vived the former for ſeveral centu- 
ries, and coincided with the zra of 
the Cruſades, The Cruſade there- 
fore, falling in with his hiſtory of 
the eaſtern empire, (to the fall of 
which, they did, not a little, con- 
tribute) he propoſes to enter large- 
1;to'the hiſtory of thoſe enthuſia- 
ſtical enterpriſes. They are far from 
being foreign to his ſubject, and 
there are few events in the whole 
courſe of human affairs, which af- 
ford more matter of entertainment 


| and ſpeculation to a Philoſophical a 


poſes to take a view of the ſtate of 


E775  Fihume the the city of Rome itſelf, during the 


never an unintereſting object. 


7 
4 Mr. Gibbon's work, when 


dlic voice, which has ſo juſtly de- 
+ extremely differing 


lent of rendering the tranſactions 
of obſcure times, and forgotten 


is at leaſt equally intereſting with 


to be drawn from the fall, is per- 


6 MID 


N 


mind. At the ſame time he pro. 


darkneſs and confuſion of the mid. 
dle ages, then indeed wholly ſtrip- 
ped of its power and grandeur, but 


This brings down the narrative 
to that period where ancient hiſto. 
confines upon the modern, and 


compleated, will form the great 
connecting link, between two ſuch 
1 of opi 

nions, manners, and politicks. 
This latter part alone of the un. 
dertaking, would require not only 
reat induſtry, deep learning, and 
ſound judgment, but the rare u- 


erſons, engaging and delightful, 
By this firſt volume now publiſhed, 
the author has ſhewn that he poſ- 
ſeſſes all theſe qualities in a very | 
high degree. 
The general period which Mr. 
Gibbon has choſen for his hiſtory, 


that of the proſperous ſtate of the 
Roman affairs. The inſtruction 


haps fully equal to that, which is 
to be extracted from the growth of 
human greatneſs. In the latter 
caſe, fortune throws a glare over 
eyery action, which often 2 

o- 


ACCOUNT 


ſober judgment on it, We are 
— 1 confound che whole in 
an indiſcriminate admiration; and 
often to decorate ſucceſsful ampru- 


dence, and happy temerity, with 


the praiſes which belong to well 
digeſted policy, and well regulated 
boldneſs. | | 
Wiſe conduct and virtuous cha- 
racer attended with ill ſucceſs, are 
not ſo likely to have injuſtice done 
to them by an impartial poſterity, 
During a great part of the | 
of which Mr. Gibbon treats an this 
volume, the empire began only to 
diſcover ſymptoms of decline, diſ- 
cernible only to thoſe who trace 
political evils in their remote 
cauſes. Vet even at this period of 
external ſplendor, the materials 
for hiſtory are mean and ſcanty. 
Our author ſelects what is to be 
found valuable among them with 
great judgment, and places it al- 
ways in the happieſt point of 
view. 8 . | 
A ſecond volume, which 1s all 
that our author engages for, wall 


5 a compleat Hiſtory of the 


ecline and Fall of Rome, from 
the age of the Antonines to the ſub- 
verſion of the weſtern empire. 

The preſent volume carries us 
no further than the reunion of the 
whole empire, under Conſtantine. 
It conſiſts of fixteen chapters ; the 
three firſt are in a manner prepa- 
ratory to the hiſtory, treating of 
the extent and force of the union 
and internal proſperity of the Ro- 
man empire, tothe age of the Anto- 
nines, and concluding with a cu- 
rious diſſertation on the conſtitution 
of chat empire, at the ſame age. 

The 4th, 5th, 6th and 94h, carry 
on the hiſtory to the time of Philip. 
The $th chapter is an hiſtorical 
diſſertation on the Rate of Perſia, 


OF BOOKS. 237 


after the reſtoration of its monar- 
hy by Artaxerxes, and the ꝙth 


exhibits the ſtate of Germany to 
the time of the emperor Decaus.. . 
The 10, 11, 12, 1:3, and aqth 


chapters compleat the hiſtory to 
the acceſſion of Conſtantine th the 
whole undivided imperial diguity, 


over the vaſt extent of che Roman 
World. . : 


This event firſt gave chriſtianity 


the ſanction of human authority; 


we cannot but lament our author's 


deferring to the next volume, the 


very intereſting and important 


«© chapter, which, he informs us, 


« 1s to treat of the motives of 
«© Conſtantine's converſion, as 

«© may variouſly be deduced from 
faith, from virtue, from policy, 


«© or from remorſe.” Our author 


has not however altogether quitted 
us at this moſt important period; 
his two laſt chapters offer to our 
_ conſideration, the ſe 


condary cauſes 
of the rapid growth of chriſtianity. 
They treat of the conduct af the 


Roman government towards the 


chriſtians, frem Nero to Conſtan- 
tine. 


that the ſubject of theſe chapters 


called for all his abilities, and he 


has exerted himſelf accordingly. 
| He may perhaps in them be chomghe 


in ſome degree to have quitted the 


character of the hiſtorian, to aſſume 


that of the ecclefiaſtical critick. 


In his repreſentation of the great 
conflict between declining Paga- 
niſm and growing Chriſtianity, he 
certainly ſhews no ſort of blind pre- 


judice in favour of the ſucceſsful 


cauſe. If the primitive Chriſtians, 


through zeal or reſentment, have 


magnified the faults of their ad- 
ver 


Mr. Gibbon omits no 


Our author ſeems ſenüble 


ies, and their own ſufferings, 
pains ta 
make the ballance even. He ſome- 

. times 
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times ſeems even to labour with 
ſomewhat of the earneſtneſs, and 
with all the ſkill of an advocate, 
in. favour of the conduct of the Ro- 


man government towards the Chriſ- 


tians; and ſo far from allowing 
merit in the early martyrdoms, 
they hardly eſcape the imputation 
of ſome degree of guilt. This is 
managed with great dexterity, and 
often with a delicate vein of irony. 
It is impoſſible to miſunderſtand, 
.or wholly to approve of the defign 
of the author in this part of his 
work. He did not probably ex- 
pet, or perhaps wiſh, that his 


opinions and ſentiments ſhould reſt 


altogether without contradiction or 
oppoſition; it is however a con- 
troverſy in which we are not called 
upon for our opinion, and fhall 
not preſume to offer any deciſion. 
The extract we ſhall offer to our 
readers, is the concluſion of the 
third chapter. | 
VI a man were called to fix the 
period in the hiftory of the world, 
during which the condition of the 
human race was moſt happy and 
proſperous, he would, without he- 
fitation, name that which elapſed 
from the death of Domitian to the 
acceſſion of Commodus. The vaſt 


extent of the Roman empire was 


governed by abſolute power, under 
the guidance of virtue and wiſdom. 
The armies were reſtrained by the 
firm but gentle hand of four ſuc- 
ceſſive emperors, whoſe characters 
and authority commanded involun- 
tary reſpect. The forms of the ci- 
vil adminiftration were careful- 
ly preſerved by Nerva, Trajan, 
Hadrian, and the Antonines, who 
delighted in the image of liberty, 
and were pleaſed with conſidering 
themſelves as the accountable mi- 


niſters of the laws. Such princes 


5 


the republic, had the Kitts 
their days been capable of enjoying 


ward that inſeparably waited on 
'of virtue, and by the exquiſite de. 
pineſs of which they were the au- 
nobleſt of human enjoyments. They 
muſt often have recollected the in. 
ſtability of a happineſs which de. 


man. The fatal moment was per- 


the corruption of Roman manners 


„ FTheſe gloomy apprehenſions 


experience of the Romans. The 


feek among the mixed and doubt- 


deſerved the honour of reftoxis 


a rational freedom. 
The labours of theſe monarchs 
were over-paid by the immenſe fe. 


their ſucceſs ; by the honeſt pride 
light of beholding the general hap. 


thors. A juſt, but melancholy 
reflection embittered, however, the 


pended on the character of a ſingle 


haps approaching, when ſome li. 
centious youth, or ſome jealous 
tyrant, would abuſe, te the de- 
ſtruction, that abſolute power, 
which they had exerted for the 
benefit of their people. The ideal 
reſtraints of the ſenate and the 


laws might ſerve to diſplay the 


virtues, but could never correct the 
vices, of the emperor. The mili- 
tary force was a blind and irreſiſti- 
ble inſtrument of oppreſſion; and 


would always ſupply flatterers cager 
to E and miniſters prepared 
to ſerve, the fear or the avarice, 
the luſt or the cruelty, of their 
maſters. e 


had been already juſtified by the 
annals of the emperors exhibit a 
ſtrong and various picture of human 
nature, which we ſhould vainly 


ful characters of modern Maney 


In the conduct of thoſe monarchs ' 
we may trace the utmoſt lines of 
vice and virtue; the moſt exalted 
perfection, and the meaneſt dege- 


racy of our own ſpecies. The 
"den age of Trajan and the An- 
ronines had been preceded by an 
age of iron. It is almoſt ſuperflu- 
ous to enumerate the unworthy 
ſucceſſors of Auguſtus, Their un- 
paralleled vices, and the ſplendid 
theatre on which they were acted, 
have ſaved them from oblivion. 
The dark unrelenting Tiberius, 
the furious Caligula, the ſtupid 
Claudius, the profligate and cruel 
Nero, the beaſtly Vitellius, and the 
timid inhuman Domitian, are con- 
demned to everlaſting infamy. 
During fourſcore years (excepting 
only the ſhort and doubttui reſpite 
of Veſpaſian's reign) Rome groan- 


ed beneath an unremitting tyran- 
ny, which exterminated the an- 


cient families of the republic, and 
was fatal to almoſt every virtue, and 
every talent, that aroſe in that un- 
happy period. | 
Under the reign of theſe mon- 
ſters, the ſlavery of the Romans 


was accompanied with two peculiar 


circumſtances, the one occaſioned 
by their former liberty, the other 
by their extenſive conqueſts, which 
rendered their 1 more 
wretched than that of the victims 
of tyranny in any other age or 
country. From theſe cauſes were 
derived, 1. The exquiſite ſenſibi- 
lity of the ſufferers; and, 2. The 
impoſſibility of eſcaping from the 
hand of the oppreſſor. 


„J. When Perſia was governed 


by the deſcendants of Seſi, a race 
of princes, whoſe wanton cruelty 
often ſtained their divan, their 
table, and their bed, with- the 
blood of their favourites, there is 
a ſaying recorded of a young no- 
bleman, That he never departed 


from the ſultan's preſence, without 


ſatisfying himſelf whether his head 
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was ſtill on his ſhoulders. The 
experience of every day might al- 


moſt juſtify the ſcepticiſm of Ruſ- 


tan. Vet the fatal ſword ſuſpend- 


ed above him by a ſingle thread, 


ſeems not to have diſturbed the 
ſlumbers, or interrupted the tran- 
quility, of the Perſian. The mo- 


narch's frown, he well knew, 
could level him with the duſt; but 


the ſtroke of lightning or apoplexy 


might be equally fatal; and it 
was the part of a wiſe man, to 


forget the inevitable calamities of 
human life in the enjoyment of 
the fleeting hour. He was digni- 
fied with the appellation of the 
king's ſlave; had, perhaps, been 
purchaſed from obſcure parents, 


in a country which he had never 
known ; and was trained up from 


his infancy 1n the ſevere diſcipline 


of the ſeraglio. His name, his 


wealth, his honours,” were the gift 
of a maſter, who might, without 
injuſtice, reſume what he had be- 
ſtowed. Ruſtan's knowledge, if 
he poſſeſſed any, could only ſerve 


to confirm his habits by prejudices. 


His language afforded not words 


for any form of government, ex- 
cept abſolute monarchy. The hiſ- 


tory of the eaſt informed him, that 


ſuch had ever been the condition 


of mankind. The Koran, and the 


Interpreters of that divine book, 


inculcated to him, that the ſultan 
was the deſcendant of the propher, 
and the vicegerent of Heaven; 
that patience was the firſt virtue of 
a Muſſulman, and unlimited obe- 


dience the great duty of a ſub- 
jeg. £1 


„The minds of the Romans 
were very differently prepared for 
ſlavery. Oppreſſed beneath the 
weight of their own corruption and 


long 


* 
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. tyrant beheld their baſenef with 


long while preſerved the ſenti- 
ments, or at leaſt the ideas, of 
their freeborn anceſtors. The edu- 
cation. of -Helvidius and Thraſea, 
of Tacitus and Pliny, was the ſame 
as that of Cato and Cicero. From 
Grecian philoſophy, they had im- 
bibed the juſteit and moſt liberal 
notions of the dignity of human 
nature, and the origin of civil ſo- 

ciety. The hiſtory of their own 
country had taught them to revere 
a free, a virtuous, and a victo- 
rious common wealth; to abhor the 
ſucceſsful crimes of Cæſar and Au- 
guſtus; and inwardly to deſpiſe 
thoſe tyrants whom they adored 
with the moſt abject flattery. As 
magiſtrates and ſenators, they were 
admitted into the great council, 
which had once dictated laws to the 
earth, whoſe name ſtill gave a 
ſanction to the acts of the mo- 
narch, and whoſe authority was ſo 
often proſtituted to the vileſt pur- 


| Poſes of tyranny. Tiberius, and 


thoſe emperors who adopted his 
maxims, attempted to diſguiſe their 
murders by the formalities of juſtice, 
and perhaps enjoyed a ſecret plea- 
fure in rendering the ſenate their 
accomplice, as well as their victim. 
By this afſembly, the laſt of the 
Romans were condemned for ima- 
ginary crimes and real virtues. 
Their infamous accuſers aſſumed 
the language of independent pa- 
triots, who arraigned a dangerous 
citizen before the tribunal of his 
country; and the public ſervice 
was rewarded by riches and ho- 


nAours. The ſervile judges proſeſſed 


to aſſert the majeſty of the com- 
monwealth, violated in the perſon 
of its firſt magiſtrate, whoſe ele- 
mency they moſt applauded when 
they trembled the moſt at his inex- 


ſenate. 
„II. The diviſion of Europe | 
into à number of independent 


people, would ſoon experience a 


mies. The object of his diſplea- 


that empire fell into the hands of a 


demned to drag his gilded chain in 


out a life of exile on the barren 


_ was fatal, and it was impoſſible to 


uit contempt, and encount 

their ſecret ſentiments of TO 
tion with fincere and avowed 
hatred for the whole body of the 


Rates, connected, however, with 
each other, by the general reſem. 
blance of religion, language, and 
manners, is productive of the moſt 
beneficial conſequences to the li. 
berty of mankind, A modern ty. 
rant, who ſhould find no reſiſtance 
either in his own breaſt, or in his 


gentle reſtraint from the example 
of his equals, the dread of preſent 
cenſure, the advice of his allies, 
and the apprehenſion of his ene- 


ſure, eſcaping from the narrow 
limits of his dominions, would ea. 
fly obtain, in a happier climate, 
a ſecure refuge, a new fortune ade. 
quate to his merit, the freedom of 
complaint, and perhaps the means 
of revenge. But the empire of the 
Romans filled the world, and when 


ſingle perſon, the world became a 
ſecure and dreary priſon for his 
enemies. The flave of Imperial 
deſpotiſm, whether he was con- 


Rome and the ſenate, or to wear 


rock of Seriphus, er the frozen 
banks of the Danube, expected his 
fate in filent deſpair. To reſiſt 


fly. On every ſide he was encom- 
polled with a vaſt extent of ſea and 

and, which he could never hope to 
traverſe without being diſcovered, 
feized, and reſtored to his irrieated 
maſter. Beyond the frontiers, his 
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anxious View could diſcover no- 
thing, except the ocean, inhoſpi- 
table deſerts, hoſtile tribes of bar- 
barians, of fierce manners and un- 
known language, or dependent 
kings, who would gladly purchaſe 
the emperor's protection by the ſa- 
crifice of an obnoxious fugitive, 
« Wherever you are,” ſaid Cicero 
to the exiled Marcellus, *remem- 
„ber that you are equally within 
the power of our conqueror.“ 

[For a farther ſpecimen of this 
work, ſee pages 134-147. of the 
ſecond part of this volume. ] 
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As Enquiry into the Nature and | 
Cauſes of the Wealth of Nations. 
By Adam Smith, LL. D. F. R. &. 


2 vols. quarto. 


Tx growth and decay of na- 
tions have frequently afford- 
ed topics of admiration, and com- 
plaint to the moralift and declaim- 
er: they have ſometimes exerciſed 
the ſpeculations of the politician ; 
but they have ſeldom been conſi- 
dered in all their cauſes and com- 
binations by the philoſopher. The 
French œconomical writers un- 
doubtly have their merit. Within 
this century they have opened the 
way to a rational theory, on the ſab- 
jecis of agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce. But no one work 
has appeared amongſt them, nor 
perhaps could there be collected 
trom the whole together, any thing 
o be compared to the preſent per- 
tormance, for ſagacity and pene- 
tration of mind, extent of views, 
accurate diſtinction, juſt and natu- 
ral connexion and dependence of 
parts. It is a compleat analyſis 
of fociety, beginning with the firſt 
rudiments. of the ſimpleſt manual 
labour, and rifing by an eaſy and 
Vor. XIX. 1776, 1 
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natural gradation to the higheſt at- 
tainments of mental powers. In 
which courſe not only arts and com- 
merce, but finance, Juſtice, public 
police, the economy of armies, 
and the ſyſtem of education, are 
conſidered, and argued upon, often 
profoundly, always plauſibly and 


clearly; many of the ſpeculations 


are new, and time will be required 


before a certain judgment can be 


paſſed on their truth and ſolidity. 
The ſtyle of the author may be 


ſometimes thought diffuſe, but it 


muſt be remembered that the work 


is didactic, that the author means 
to teach, and teach things that are 


by no means obvious. bas 
We cannot better ſtate the nature 
and plan of his work, than by lay- 
ing before the reader the doctor's 
own very ſhort introduction. 
„The annual labour of every 
nation is the fund which orig1- 
nally ſupplies it with all the ne- 
ceſſaries and conveniences of life 
which it annually conſumes, and 
which conſiſt always, either in the 
immediate produce of that labour, 
or in what is purchaſed with that 
produce from other nations. 


« According therefore, as this 


produce, or what is purchaſed with 


1t, bears a greater. or ſmaller pro- 


portion to the number of thoſe who 


are to conſume it, the nation will 
be better or worſe ſupplied with 


all the neceſſaries and conveniences 
for which it has occaſion, 


„ But this proportion muſt in 


every nation be regulated by two 


differentcircumſtanees ; firſt, by the 


ſkill, dexterity and judgment with 
which labour 1s generally applied 
in it; and, ſecondly, by the pro- 


portion between the number of 


thoſe who are employed in uſeful 


labour, and that of thoſe who are 


not ſo employed. Whatever be 
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the ſoil, climate, or extent of ter- 
ritory of any particular nation, the 
abundance or ſcantineſs of its an- 
nual ſupply muſt, in that particu- 
lar fituation, depend upon thoſe 

two circumſtances, ; 
Fhe abundance or ſcantineſs of 
this ſupply too ſeems to depend 
more upon the former of thoſe two 
circumſtances than upon the lat- 
ter. Among the ſavage nations of 
hunters and fiſhers, every indivi- 
dual who is able to work, is more 


or leſs employed in uſeful labour, 


and endeavours to provide, as well 
as he can, the neceſſaries and con- 
veniences of life, for himſelf, and 
ſuch of his family or tribe as are 
either too old, or too young, or 
too infirm to go a hunting and 
fiſhing. Such nations, however, 
are ſo miſerably poor, that, from 
mere want, they are frequently 


reduced, or, at leaſt, think them 


ſelves reduced, to the neceſſity 
ſometimes of directly deftroying, 


und ſometimes of abandoning their 


_ infants, their old people, and thoſe 
afflicted with lingering diſeaſes, 
to periſh with hunger, or to be 
devoured by wild beaſts. Among 
civilized and thriving nations," on 
the contrary, though a great num- 
ber of people do not labour at all, 
many of whom conſume the pro- 
duce of. ten times, frequently of a 
hundred times more labour than 
the greater part of thoſe who work ; 


yet the produce of the whole la- 


bour of the ſociety is ſo great, that 
all are often abundantly ſupplied, 


and a workman, even of the low- 


eſt and pooreſt order, if he is fru- 
gal and induſtrious, may enjoy 


—— 8 ſhare of the neceſſaries 


and conveniences of life than it 
is poſſible for 


any ſavage to ac- 
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proportion between the number of 


or direction of it; and thoſe plans 


The cauſes of this improye. 
ment, in the productive powers gf 
labour, and the order, accordine 
io which its produce is natural! 
diſtributed among the different 
ranks and conditions of men in the 
ſociety, make the ſubject of the fit 
book of this inquiry. __ 

„ Whatever be the aQual flate 
of the ſkill, dexterity, and jude. 
ment with which labour is applied 
in any nation, the abundance or 
fcantineſs of its annual ſupply, 
muſt depend, during the conti. 
nuance of that ſtate, upon the 


thoſe who are annually employed 
in uſeful labour, and that of thoſe 
who are not ſo employed. The 
number of uſeful and productire 
labourers, it will hereafter appear, 
is every where in proportion to 
the quantity of capital ſtock which 
is employed in ſetting them to 
work, and to the particular way 
in which it is ſo employed. The 
Second Book, therefore, treats of 
the nature of capital ſtock, of the 
manner in which it is gradually 
accumulated, and of the different 
quantities of labour which it puts 
into motion, according to the dit- 
ferent ways in which it 1s em- 
ployed. | 

Nations tolerably well ad- 
vanced as to ſkill, dexterity, and 
judgment, in the application of 
labour, have followed very differ. 
ent plans in the general condud 


have not all been equally favoura- 
ble to the greatneſs of its produce. 
The policy of ſome nations has 
given extraordinary encouragement 
to the induſtry of the country 3 that 
of others to the induſtry of towns, 
Scarce any nation has dealt oy"? 
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and impartially with every ſort of 
induſtry. Since the downfal of 
the Roman empire, the policy of 
Europe has been more- favourable 
to arts, manufactures and com- 
merce, the induſtry of towns; 
than to agriculture, the induſtry 


of the country. The circumſtances 


which ſeem to have introduced and 
eſtabliſhed this policy are explained 
in the Third Book, _ 

«© Though thoſe different plans 
were, perhaps, firſt introduced by 
the private intereſts and prejudices 
of particular orders of men, with- 
out any regard to, or foreſight of, 
their conſequences upon the gene- 
ral welfare of the ſociety; yet they 
have given occaſion to very differ- 
ent theories of political economy; 
of which ſome magnify the im- 
portance of that induſtry which is 
carried on in towns, others of that 
which 1s carried on in the country. 
Thoſe theories have had a conſider- 
able influence, not only upon the 
opinions of men of learning, but 
upon the public conduct of princes 
and ſovereign ſtates. I have en- 
deavoured, in the Fourth Book, 


to explain, as fully and diſtinaly 


as I can, thoſe different theories, 
and the principal effects which 
they have produced in different ages 
and nations, „ 

In what has conſiſted the re- 


venue of the great body of the 


people, or what is the nature of 
thoſe funds which, in different 


ages and nations, have ſupplied 


their annual conſumption, is treat- 
ed of in theſe four firſt Books, The 
Fifth and laſt Book treats of the 


revenue of the. ſovereign, or com- 


monwealth. In this Book I have 
endeavoured to ſhow ; firſt, What 
are the neceſſary expences of the 
overeign, or commonwealth; which 


of thoſe expences ought: to be 
defrayed by the. general contribu- 
tion of the whole ſociety; and 
which of them, by that of ſome 
particular ,part only, or of ſome 


particular members of the ſociety : 


ſecondly, what are the different 
methods in which the whole ſociety 
may be made to: contribute to- 
wards defraying the expences in- 
cumbent on the. whole ſociety, 
and what are the principal advan- 


tages and inconveniencies of each 


of thoſe methods: and, thirdly 


and laſtly, what are the reaſons 


and cauſes which have induced 
almoſt all modern governments to 
mortgage ſome part o“ this revenue, 
or to contract debts, and what have 
been the effects of thoſe debts upon 
the real wealth, the annual pro- 
duce of the land and labour of the 
ſociety. - 


The Hiftory of the Reign. of Philip 
the Second, King of Spain. By 
Robert Watſon, LL. D. 2 vols. 


gquarto. 


X7 HATEVER preference 
may, in other reſpects, be 


given to former times; the pre- 
ſent age, it muſt be allowed, has 
retrieved our country from the re- 


proach it lay under, of a deficiency 
of good hiſtorians... Mr. Watſon 
has increaſed the number of good 


writers in this line. He has choſen 


a period, that muſt ever be inter- 
eſting, whilſt religious and civil 
liberty hold their natural and pro- 
per eſtimation. e 


There cannot perhaps be found 

in hiſtory, a ſtory of more inſtrue - 
tion to thoſe Who govern mankind, 
if inſtruction were, as people ima- 
* it, the certain conſequence of 
| 1 
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example. But the ſame paſſions 

and 'prejudices, ſeem to- govern 

human actions in the ſame fitua- 

tions, through all ages, and in 

all countries. | 

Men do not view the ſcene, in 

which they themſelves are the 
actors, with the ſame cool eve of 
impartiality, with which they judge 
of the conduct of thoſe who have 
trod the ſtage before them; or, 

they flatter themſelves, that they 
ſhall conduct themſelves with 
more prudence and diſcretion in 
the ſame courſe, which has brought 
on the ruin of others; or attribut- 
ing a great deal to chance, they 
truſt that they ſhall kave better for- 
tune than thoſewho failed in ſimilar 
attempts before them ; or, which 
1s, we fear, moſt probable, they 
think little of what has been done 
before, and indulging themſelves in 
the hopes of obtaining the gratifica- 
tion of the object they are at the mo- 
ment in purſuit of, they precipitate 
themſelves into action, and leave 
it to their poſterity to exerciſe the 
ſame diſcernment on their conduct, 
which they very unprofitably find 
no difficulty in paſſing on the paſſions 
and miſtakes of the times that went 
before them. But if we are oblig- 


ed reluctantly to admit, that hiſ- 


tory does not convey that ſure in- 
ſtruction and Warning, Which a 
pleaſing theory might make us 
hope it did, we mult at leaſt allow, 
that the labours of the hiſtorian 
are not waſted. The mind full of 
energy, as well as reflection, de- 
lights in the contemplation of 
_ ative Hife. e 
The repreſentation of real tran- 
ſactions in the great and buſy 
ſcenes of the world, certainly make 

2 deeper and more affecting im- 
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is worthy that name, will find 


preſſion, than the moſt lively exer. 
tions of fancy and imagination can 
impreſs, or the conſideration of 
merely ſpeculative truth can fur 
niſh. CER R 
Hiſtory is naturally of a more 
grave and fober caſt than poetry 
or romance; but the hiſtorian, who 


means even to indulge his fancy and 
imagination, as well, though not 
as wantonly, as the poet; and the 
real tranſactions of man, are of ſo 
ſtrange and ſurprifing a nature, 
that the romance writer will envy 
the hiſtorian the inſtances of the 
marvelous that offer themſelves in 
the relation of true hiſtory. The 
ſiege of Malta, which we ſhall 
make our extract from Dr. Wat. 
ſon's hiſtory, is of that kind. The 
reader will find our author animat- 
ed with his ſubject; he gives the 
ſtory with all the warmth and ſpi- 
rit that ſo great, ſo wonderful, ſo 
gallant a conduct as that ſucceſs- 
ful defence of Malta could excite. 
But if the gallantry of che 
knights of Malta commands our 
veneration; we muſt, in the ſame 
proportion, contemn and abhor 
the little politicks, not leſs un- 
wiſe than baſe, of Philip, who 
Tiſked the loſs of that place of ſuch 
infinite conſequence to himſelf, 
and to the Chriſtian cauſe, which 
he affected to make the object of 
his reign. It is no leſs wonderful 
than lamentable, to conſider the 
character of Philip, whoſe reign 35 
the ſubject of this hiſtory, and 
whoſe diſpoſition gave rife to ma- 
ny important events. Ungrateful 
to the moſt indulgent and fondeſt 
of fathers, and the murderer of 
his own ſon, without one amiabk 
quality to recommend him m_ 
| | Ve 
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love or reſpect of the world ; of a 
ſecluded lite, abſorbed in the one 
chymerical idea of raiſing his own 
perſonal authority, and making it 
he unenviable merit of his reign, 
that he would rather forego the 
government of his ſubjects, than not 
force them to worſhip their God in 
the forms and manner he had him- 
ſelf been brought up; if there is 
any merit in this, and that obſti- 
nacy in ſach ideas and ſuch pur- 


claim to one virtue. He actually 
did forego his government, ſooner 
than indulge liberty of conſcience; 
and the whole uſe he made of that 
vaſt force by which his father had 
nearly attained univerſal monar- 


and to leave a laſting debility in 
the power which.he had abuſed. 
The world has been in a prac- 
tice of admiring this prince as a 
great politician 3 we confeſs our- 
jelves at a loſs to juſtify this op1- 
nion; we can ſee no depth or ex- 
tent of mind, that can rank him 
among the able ſtateſmen; his vaſt 
power enabled him to continue his 
i judged purſuits; and this ob- 
ſtinacy has been dignified with the 
name of firmneſs. 1 
Mr. Watſon has choſen his ſub- 
ject well, and managed it with 
great ability; his ſtile is clear and 
unaffected, and his obſervations in 
general profound, and ſuch as 
tend to lead his reader into juſt 
and reaſonable contemplations upon 
ine matter he relates. He 
The following 3s the extract from 
this work 
At length the Turkiſh fleet 
baving left Conſtantinople in the 
end of March, arrived in fight of 
waltz about the middle of May; 
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conſiſting of more than two hun- 


ſuits is a virtue, Philip has a 


chy, was to leſſen that empire, | 


: 


dred fail, and having on board, 
beſides a great number of chriſ— 


tian ſlaves, deſigned to ſerve as 


pioneers, above forty thouſand 


land forces, compoſed chiefly of 


Janiſſaries and Spahis, the braveſt 


ſoldiers of the Ottoman empire. 
This formidable army landed at 
ſome diſtance from Il Borgo, and 
ſoon afterwards ſpread themſelves 
over the country; ſetting fire to 


the villages, putting the peaſants 


to the ſword, and carrying off 
ſuch of the cattle, as, notwith- 


ſtanding the orders of the grand- 


maſter, had not been ſecured with- 
1n the forts and towns. | | 

*© While the Turks were thus 
employed, La Valette [the grand- 
matter] {ent out De Copier, marſhal 


of the order, with two hundred 


horſe and ſix hundred foot, to 
watch their motions. De Copier, 
an officer of great experience, exe- 
cuted his commiſſion with ſo much 


prudence and vigour, that by fal- 


ling unexpectedly on detached par- 
ties, he cut off one thouſand five 
hundred of the 'Turks, with the 
loſs of only about eighty men. — 

e The Turkiſh general held a 
council of war as ſoon as all his 
troops were landed, to aſſiſt him 
in reſolving where he ſhould begin 
his attack. Piali, agreeably to 


what he underſtood to have been 
the Sultan's inſtructions, was of 


opinion that they ought not to en- 


ter upon action till Dragut ſhould 


arrive. But Muſtapha having 


received information of the king of 


Spain's preparations, thought that 


ſomething muſt be done inſtantly 


for the ſecurity of the fleet; which 
lay at preſent in a creek where it 
was expoſed to the violence of the 
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eaſt wind, and might be attacked 
with great advantage by the Spa- 
niards. On this account he was 
of opinion, that they ſhould im- 


mediately lay ſiege to a fort called 


St. Elmo, which ftood on a neck 
of land near Il Borgo, having the 
principal harbour on one ſide of 
it, and on the other, another har- 
bour large enough to contain the 
vrhole fleet in ſafety. 


ceeded without delay to carry it 
into execution. He vainly ex- 
pected chat he would be able to 
leduce the ſort in a few days.— 

Ta Valette did not expect 
that a place which was neither 
ſtrong, nor large enough to admit 
could be 
defended long, againſt ſo great a 
force as was employed to reduce 


it; but he thought it neceſſary 


that che Hege of this fort ſhould 
be prolonged as much as poſſible, 
in order to give the viceroy of 
Sicily time to come to his relief. 
With this view he reſolved to 
throw himſelf into St. Elmo with 
a ſelect body of troops; and he 


vas preparing to ſet out when the 


whole body of kmghts remonſtrat- 
ed with ſuch earneſt importunity 
againſt his leaving the town, that 
he at laſt conſented to ſuffer the 
reinforcement winch he had pre- 
pared, to be conducted to the fort 
by a knight called De Medran, 
upon whole conduct and intrepidi- 
ty he could rely with.the moſt aſ- 
ſured confidence. 
Not long after De Medran's 
arrival in the fort, the garriſon 
made a vigorous fally, in which 
they drove the enemy from their 
intrenchments, and put a number 
olf them to the ſword. But the 


the wind, which blew the ſmoke | 
of the guns upon the fort, and co- 


This pro- 
poſal was approved by a majority 
of the council, and Muſtapha pro- 


what had been done with much 


corſair expoſed himſelf on all oc-. 
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reſt ſoon recovered from their 
ſurpriſe, and having returned to 
the charge, they compelled the 
Chriſtians to retire. In this ren. 
counter, the vigorous efforts of 
the Janiſſaries were favoured hy 


vercd the befieged with a thick 
cloud, - through which it was in- 
poſſible to diſcern the operations of 
the enemy. This incident the 
Turks had the preſence of mind 
to improve to. great advantage. 
They ſeized, unperceived, upon 
the counterſcarp, made a lodg- 
ment there with beams, woolfacks, 
and gabions; and raiſed a bat- 
tery upon it with incredible ex. 
pedition. After the, ſmoke was 
diſperſed, the beſieged beheld 


aftoniſhment; and they were the 
more diſquieted, as the fortifica- 
tion which the Turks had raifed 
upon the counterſcarp, overtoped 
a ravelin which lay near it, in 
which the heſfieged could no longer 
appear with Gly; They reſoly- 
ed however to defend this ravelin 
as long as poflible, whatever it 
ſhould coſt them. 
In the mean time Dragut and 
another noted corſair called Ulu- 
chiali arrived with twenty gallies, 
having, beſides flaves and fea- 
men, two thouſand five hundred 
troops on board. This reinforce- 
ment and the preſence of Dra- 
gut added freſh vigour to the ope- 
rations of the ſiege. This gallant 


caſions with the utmoſt intrepidity; 
ſpent whole days in the trenches; 
and as, beſides his other extraor- 
dinary talents, he was particular- 
ly ſkilful in the management of 
artillery, he cauſed ſome new bat. 
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teries to be raiſed in more advan- 
tageous ſituations than had hitherto 
been made choice of; and kept up 
a continual fire both upon the ra- 
velin above mentioned, and a ca- 
valier that covered the fort, and 


was one of its principal defences. 


« 'This cavalier ſoon became the 
only defence which could prevent 
the beſiegers from coming up to 
the very foot of the walls. Some 
'{urkiſh engineers having = 
proacked the ravelin at day-break, 
to examine the effects of their ar- 


tillery, they obſerved a gun- port 


ſo low, that one of them, when 
mounted on the ſhoulders of ano- 
ther, looked into it, and ſaw the 
chriſtian ſoldiers lying on the 


ground aſleep. Of this they gave 


immediate information to the 
troops ; who, advancing as quickly 


and ſilently as poſſible, and clap- 


ping ladders to the gun-hole, got 
up into the ravelin, and cut moſt 
cf the chriſtians to pieces. 
Between this ravelin and the 
cavalier lay the ditch, over which 
the beſieged had thrown a tempo- 
rary bridge of planks, leading up 
to the cavalier, 'The Turks per- 
cerving this, leapt inſtantly upon 
the bridge, and attempted to make 
themfelves maſters of the cavalier, 
as they had already done of the 
ravelin, But the garrifon was 
now alarmed ; the braveſt of the 
knights hiftened from different 
quarters to the. poſt of danger; 
and, after an obſtinate engage- 
ment, they compelled the Turks 
to retire into the ravelin. There 


obſerving another way of reaching 


the cavalier, by a path from the 
bottom of the ditch, they threw 
themielves down without dread or 


heſitation ; and having aſcended 


by this path to the other ſide, 
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they renewed their attack with 
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reater fury than ever. The com- 
t laſted from ſun- riſe till noon, 

when the invincible bravery of the 
garriſon proved at laſt victorious. 
About twenty knights and a hun- 
dred ſoldiers were killed, and near 
three thouſand of the enemy. 

As the ravelin was open on 
the ſide towards the fort, the bg- 
ſieged pointed ſome cannon againſt 


it, and made great havoc among 


the infidels. But Muſtapha, fen- 
ſible of the value of the acquiſition 


which he had made, poured in 


freſh ſoidiers without number; 
and the pioneers coming forward 
with wool-ſacks, planks, and ga- 


bions, put the troops at length in 


ſafety, and made a lodgment in 
the ravelin, of which the garri- 
ſon were never able to diſpoſſeſs 
them. 11 4 
The grand-maſter's concern 
on account of this diſaſter was 
greatly augmented, by confidering 
that it could not have happened fo 
ſoon, without ſome negligence on 
the part of the garriſon, - He ſent 
them however an immediate rein- 
forcement; and both the ſiege and 
the defence were carried on with 
the ſame vigour as before. 
© But the ſituation of the be- 
ſieged was now become much more 
dangerous than formerly. The 
Turks applied themſelves with 
unremitting diligence to heighten 
the ravelin till it overtopt the wall 
of the fort; and after this, the 
garriſon could no longer appear 


upon the parapet with ſafety. 


Many were killed by the enemy's 
artillery. Several breaches were 
made in different parts of the 
wall, and the hearts of the. brav- 
eſt knights began to fail within 
JJ 
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«© They agreed therefore, though 


with much reluQance, to appl 


to the grand-maſter for liberty to 


quit the fort; and they made 
choice of the chevalier de Medran 
for their meſſenger. 
repreſented that the fort was in 
reality no longer tenable, and that 
to continue in it, though only 
a few days, would infallibly oc- 
caſion the utter deſtruction of the 
arrifon. 1 
«« Moſt of the knights in coun- 
cil thought that this requeſt of the 
garriſon ought to be immediately 
granted. But la Valette was of a 
contrary opinion. This he re- 
preſented to the chevalier de Me- 
dran, and ſent him back with in- 
ſtructions to remind the knights of 
the vow which they took at their 
entrance into the Order, of ſacri- 
fcing their lives for its defence. 
He likewiſe bade him aſſure them, 
in his name, that he would not 
fail to ſend them ſuch reinforce- 
ments as they ſhould ſtand in need 
of, and was determined, as ſoon 
a3 it ſhould be neceſſary, to come 


himſelf to their aſſiſtance, with a 


fixed unalterable purpoſe to lay 
down his life, ſooner than deliver 
the fort into the hands of the in- 
hdelsc 3-5 3 


effect on ſeveral of the knights, and 
particularly on thoſe whoſe princi- 
ples of honour and attachment to 
the Qrder were confirmed by years, 


But the greater part of them were 


much diſſfatisſied. They thought 
the grand-maſter's treatment of 
them harſh and cruel, and wrote 


him a letter, ſubſcribed by fifty- 


three, in which, after repeating 
their former requeſt, they informed 
him, that if he did not, on the 
next night, ſend boats to carry 
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De Medran 


them to the town, they were de. 
termined to ſally out into the 
Turkiſh camp, where they might 
fall honourably by the ſword, in. 
ſtead of ſuffering ſuch an ignomi. 


nious death as they had reaſon to 
expect, if the fort were taken by 


ſtorm. 

To this letter la Valette re. 
plied, © That they were much 
miſtaken, if they expected to (a. 
tisfy their honour bythrowing away 
their lives; ſince it was no leſs their 
duty to ſubmit to his authority, 
than to ſacrifice their lives in de. 
fence of the Order: that the pre- 
ſervation of the whole depended 
on their preſent obedience to his 


commands: that no aid was to be 
expected from Spain, if the fort 


were given up; and that, if he 


ſhould yield to their requeſt, and 


bring them to the town, the town 
itſelf would then be immediately 


inveſted, and they, as well as the 


reſt, ſoon afterwards reduced to a 
fituation more deſperate than that 


from which they were ſo ſolicitous 


to eſcape, by deſerting an import- 
ant ftation which they had under. 
taken to defend.”” - Beſides this 
letter, he ſent three commiſſion- 


ers to examine the ſtate of the 
| | fortifications ; intending 
«« This anſwer had the deſired 


by this 
meaſure either to gain time, or to 
prevent the garriſon from ſinking 
into deſpair, | 

6 Theſe commiſſioners differed 
widely in the accounts which they 
delivered at their return, Two of 
them thought it impoſſible to de- 
fend the fort much longer. But 
the third, named Conſtantine Caſ- 


triot, a Greek prince, deſcended 


from the famous Albanian hero, 
Scanderbeg, whether from 1gn0» 
rance, or a conſciouſneſs of greater 


reſources in his native courage * 
| | : he 


— . 0 


the other two poſſeſſed, maintained 
that the garriſon was far from 
being reduced to the laſt extremi- 
ty; and to ive proof how firmly 
he was per aaded of the truth of 
what he ſaid, he offered to enter 
the fort himſelf, and to undertake 
the defence of it with ſuch troops 
as ſhould be willng to accompany 
him. _— | | 
« The grand-maſter, ſtrongly 
impreſſed with a ſenſe. of the ne- 
ceflity of protracting the ſiege, im- 
mediately accepted this ofter, and 
beſtowed the higheſt encomiums 
on Caftriot's zeal and refolution. 
Nor did Caſtriot find any difficulty 
in perſuading a ſufficient number 
to attend him, who were no leſs 
zealous and reſolute than him- 
ſelf. The ſoldiers crowded to his 
ſtandard, and were emulous to have 
their names inrolled for that dan- 
gerous ſervice in which he had en- 
aged. | | 

« When la Valette ſaw the ſpi- 
rit by which theſe men were ani- 
mated, and had no longer any 
doubt of being able, by their 


fort, he ſent a letter to the knights, 
acquainting them, that he was 
now willing to give them their 
diſcharge; and would immediate- 


hands, he deſired, they ſhould be 
come themſelves to the town in the 


to be tranſported, — N 

The contents and ſtyle of this 
letter affected the knights in the 
moit ſenſible manner, and rouied 
within them that delicate ſenſe of 
honour, by which the. Order had 
been ſo long and ſo eminently 
daltinguiſned. . They reſolved 
without heſitation to remain in the 


means, to prolong the ah of the 


iy ſend another garriſon, into whole 
ready to deliver up the fort, and. 


boats in which their ſucceſſors were 
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fort till every, man ſhould periſh, 
rather than either deliver it to the 
new garriſon, or abandon it to 
the enemy. And they went in a 
body to the governor, and in- 
treated him to inform the grand- 
maſter of their repentance, and to 
join with them in praying that they 
might be ſuffered to wipe out the 
remembrance of their fault by their 
future conduct. . 

The grand-maſter ſuffered 
himſelf at laſt to be overcome; 
and henceforth the garriſon diſ- 


miſſing all thoughts of their own 


ſafety, were intent on nothing but 
how to prolong the defence. 

The grand-maſter ſent them 
every night freſh troops, to ſupply 
the place of the killed and wound- 
ed; and kept them well furniſhed 


with proviſions, ammunition, and 


Of theſe laſt he had 


fire-works. 
invented a particular kind, which 
conſiſted of hoops of wood, covered 
with wool, and ſteeped in boiling 
oil, and other inflammable liquors, 


mixed with nitre and gunpowder. 


To theſe. machines they ſet fire, 
and threw them flaming in the 
midſt of the enemy, when the 
were crowded together at an al. 
ſault. It happened often that two 
or three of the Turks were hook- 
ed together and ſcorched to death; 
and the utmoſt confuſion was 
thteown. 179 
_ © The beſieged ſtood much in 
need of this, and every other in- 


ſtrument of miſchief, that could 
be devited for their defence. In 
ſpite of the moſt vigorous oppoſi- 


tion, the Turks had caſt a bridge 
over the ditch, and begun to ſap 
and undermine the wall. From 
the 17th of June to the 14th of 
July, not a ſingle day paſt without 


ſome 


produced wherever they were 
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ſome rencounter ; and Muſtapha 
had frequently attempted to ſcale 
the wall of the fort, but had been 
as often repulfed with the loſs 
of ſome of the braveſt of his 
troops, FD LO MY 

Aſhamed at having been de- 
tained fo long before a place of 
inch inconfiderable ftrength, he 
reſolved to make one great deci- 


five effort, and to bring to the aſ- 


. Jault as many of his forces as 
the fituation of the place would 
permit him to employ. He had 
already made ſeveral breaches ; 


but in order to ſecure the ſucceſs 


of the aſſault which he now in- 


tended, he kept his batteries play- 


Ing all the 15th without intermil- 


fon, till the wall on that ſide where 
he deſigned his attack was almoſt 
level with the rock. On the 16th 


the fleet was drawn up before ſun- 
Tie as near the fort as the depth 
of the water would allow; four 
thouſand muſketeers and archers 
were ſtationed in the trenches ; 
and the reſt of the troops, upon 
a lignal given, advanced to the 
breach. The garrifon was pre- 


pared to receive them. The breach 


was lined with ſeveral ranks of ſol- 
"ders, having the knights inter- 
ſperſed among them at certain 
diſtances. The Turks attempted 
often to break through this de- 
termined band, and to overpower 
them with their numbers. Burt 
their numbers ſerved only to aug- 


ment the loſs which they ſuſtain- 


ed. Every ſhot from the fort did 
execution. The artillery made 


dreadful. havoc among them, and 


the burning Py were employed 
with aftoniſhing ſucceſs. The no- 
velty of theſe machines, and the 
Mrieks of thoſe who were caught 
in them, added greatly to the ter- 
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ror which they infpired, and mz 
it impoſſible for the Turkih — 
to keep their men firm and fleas 


in purſuing the advantages which, 


had they preferved their rank 
their numbers muſt have infallibly 
acquired. ELM * 
OV 3 At length Muſtapha, aftar 
having continued the affault for 
more than ſix hours, without gain. 
ing a ſingle inch of ground on the 
beſieged, gave orders for founding 
a retreat. | | | 

<< In this attack the parriſn 


loſt about twenty knights and three 


hundred ſoldiers ; but this loss 


was immediately ſupplied by x 


reinforcement from the town: and 


Muſtapha was at laſt convinced, 
that, unleſs the communication 
between the fort and the town were 


cut off, it would be impoſſible to 


bring the, ſiege of the former to a 
period, while any troops remained 


in any other part of the- iſland. 


By the advice of Dragut he re- 
ſolved to extend his trenches and 


batteries, on the fide next to the 


town, till they : ſhould reach to 
that part of the ſea, or great har- 
bour, where thoſe ſupplies were 
landed which the grand-maſter 


daily ſent to the eee This 
undertaking, he 


culty, becauſe all the ſpace de- 


tween his entrenchments and the 


point to which it was neceſſary to 
extend them, lay expoſed to the 
artillery both of Fort St. Elmo 


and St. Angelo. In viewing the | 


ground, a Sangiac, in whom he 


put confidence, was killed by his 
fide; and, which was ſtill a more 


irreparable loſs, Dragut received 
a mortal wound, of which he dicd 


in a few days.” This did not how- 
ever diſcourage Muftapha ſro 


Pure 


new, muſt be 
attended with the utmoſt diff 
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purſuing his deſign. By employ- 
ing his troops and pioneers at the 
work day and night without in- 
into execution. Then having 
| planted batteries along the ſhore, 
and filed his trenches with muſke- 
tels, it was impoſſible for any 
boat to paſs from the town to the 
fert, without the moſt imminent 
danver of either being ſunk or 
intercepted. e e 
« After this precaution, he re- 
ſumed with freſh vigour his at- 
tempt to take the fort by ſtorm. 
On the twenty-firſt, he made four 
digerent aſſaults; all of which the 
garrilon withſtood, and, in re- 


and well-diſciplined troops, diſ- 
played a degree of proweſs and 
tortitude which almoſt exceeds be- 
lief, and is beyond the power of 
deſcription. But this heroic gar- 
rifon was now exceeedingly reduc- 
ed in number; and there was the 
ſtrongeſt reaſon to apprehend, that, 
in one aſſault more, they muit 1n- 


reinforcement were ſent them from 


the town. Of their deſperate ſitu- 
ation they gave intelligence to the 


croſs the harbour in the night. 
The boats were inſtantly filled with 
knights and other - ſoldiers, who 


general ſafety, and the preſerva- 
tion of the fort. They ſet off 


moſt ſanguine hopes of victory; 
but they found the Turks every 


and the lines ſo ſtrongly de- 
fended, that, after ſeveral fruitleſs 
attempts to land, they were at laſt 


termiſfion, he at length carried it 


they prepared for death, and yu 


pulſing ſo many thouſand brave 


_ evitably be overpowered, unleſs a 
grand-maſter, by one who ſwam 


generouſty reſolved to devote them 
ſelves to certain deſtruction, for the 


from the town with as much ala- 
crity as if they had entertained the 


where ſo much upon their guard, 
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obliged to return, deprefſed with 
ſorrow for the fate of their brav 
companions. | 5 
The garriſon now deſpairing 
of relief, gave themſelves up for 
loſt; but inſtead of either capitu- 
lating or attempting to eſcape, 


+; 4 


ſed the night in prayer, and in 
receiving the ſacrament; after 


which, they embraced one another 


tenderly, and then repaired to 
their reſpective poſts ; while ſuch 
of the wounded as had been diſ- 
abled from walking, were, at 
their own earneſt defire, carried 
to the fide of the breach, where 
they waited, without diſmay, for 
the approach of the Turkiſh army. 

Early in the morning of the 
twenty-third of July, the Turks 
advanced to the aſſault, with loud 
ſhouts, as to certain victory, which 
they believed ſo ſmall a handful of 
men as now remained in the fort 
would not dare. to diſpute with 


them. In this expeQation they 


were diſappointed. The garriſon 
being reſolved on death, and deſ- 
piſing danger, were more than 


men, and exerted a degree of 


proweſs and valour that filled their 
enemies with amazement. The 
combat laſted upwards of four 
hours, till not only every knight, 
but every ſoldier had fallen, ex- 
cept two or three who ſaved them- 
ſelves by ſwimming. The Turkiſh 
colours were then planted on the 
ramparts z and the fleet entered the 
harbour which the fort command- 
ed in a kind of triumph. When 
Muſtapha took a view of the fort, 
and examined its ſize and fortifica- 
tions, he could not refrain from 
ſaying, What will not the fa- 
ther coſt us, (meaning the town) 


when the ſon, who is ſo ſmall, has 


colt 
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coſt ſo many thouſands of our ed to ſerve for his interpreter, Th, 
braveſt troops.” But this reflec- Turk was not allowed to enter 
tion, far from exciting his admi- within the town; but the chriſtan 
ration of that heroic fortitude was admitted, and was led throuch 
9 which he had found ſo difficult to ſeveral ranks of ſoldiers under arms 
overcome, ſerved only to inſpire by an olticer, who, after ſhewin 
him with a brutal fury. He or- him all the fortifications of the 
dered all ſuch of the garriſon as place, defired him to take part. 
were found lying on the breach cular notice of the depth and 
alive to be ript open, and their breadth of the ditch, and ſaid tg 
earts torn out. And as an in- him, ** See there, the only ſpot we 
ſalt on the knights and their reli- can afford your general; and there 
gion, he cauſed their dead bodies we hope ſoon to bury him and all 
to © be ſearched for, and large his Janifſaries.,?? 
caſhes to be made in them, in the This inſulting ſpeech being 
form of a croſs, after which he tied reported by the flave, excited in the 
them on planks, and threw them fiery mind of the Batha the higheſt 
| Into. the fea, to be carried by the degree of wrath and indignation, 
wind and tide to the town, or fort and made him reſolve to exer 
St. Angelo. mhaimſelf to the utmoſt in the pro. 
The grand: maſter was at firſt ſecution of the ſiege. His troops, 
melted into tears at this ſhocking though greatly diminiſhed, were 
ſpectacle; but his grief was ſoon ſtill ſufficient to inveſt at once both 
converted into indignation and re- the town and the fort of St. Mi. 
venge; and theſe paſſions betray- chael. He kept a conſtant fire on 
ed him into an action unworthy of both; but he intended firſt to ap- 
the exalted character which he ply to the reduction of the latter, 
| bore. In order to teach the Baſha, which he propoſed to attack both 
as he pretended, to make war by land and water, at the extre- 
with leis barbarity, he cauſed all mity of the peninſula on which it 
the Turks whom he had taken pri- ſtands. In order to accompliſh 
ſoners to be maſſacred; and then this deſign, it was neceſſary he 
putting their heads into his largeſt ſhould have ſome m1pping intro- 
cannon, he fhot them into the duced into the harbour, for tran- 
Furkiſh camp. ſporting his forces. But the mouth 
„In the ſiege which has been of the harbour having been render- 
related, the Order loſt about one ed inacceſſible by a great iron chain, 
thouſand five hundred men, in- and the cannon of St. Angelo, his 
cluding one hundred and thirty defign muſt have been relinquith- 
of the braveit knights, — ee, if Piali had not ſuggeſted an 
„ Muftapha vaialy imagined, expedient againſt which the grand 
that being intimidated by the maſter had not provided. This 
fete of cheir companions, they was to make the chriſtian flaves 
non be now inclined to liſten to and the crews of the ſhips draw a 
terms of capünlation - and in this number of. boats; by the ſtrength 
one be tne ar officer with a of their arms; over the neck of 
dhe gates, at- land on which ſtood fort St. Elmo. 
n flave, defign- OF this propoſal, which Muſtapha 
| * UML» 


\ 


© 


zmmediately adopted, information 
was carried to the grand-maſter 
by a Turkiſh officer, who, being 
by birth a Greek, was touched 
ſ(uddenly with remorſe, and de- 
ſerted to the chriſtians. In con- 
ſequence of this intelligence, La 
Valette ſet a great number of hands 
to work in framing a ſtacado along 
that part of the promontory where 
the Turks intended their attack ; 
and at another part, where the 
depth of the water or the hardneſs 
of the botrom would not admit of 
| the ſtacado, he cauſed ſtrong in- 
trenchments to be made upon the 
beach. Muſtapha in the mean 
time fired inceſſantly upon the fort 
while the ſlaves and crews were 
employed in wager N boats 
over land into the harbour. At 
length the Baſha, judging that the 
number of boats which he had 
tranſported would be ſufficient, 
and that the breaches which his 
artillery had made were practica- 


lay to make an attack both by ſea 
and land. He was the more con- 
fiident of ſucceſs, as, ſince the 
taking of St. Elmo, he had re- 
ceived a confiderable reinforce- 
ment, by the arrival of Haſcem, 
lon of Barbaroſſa, with two thou- 


commonly called the Bravoes of 
Algiers, Haſcem, who poſſeſſed 
a conhiderable ſhare of his father's 
nre, and was ambitious to diſtin- 


vice, begged of Muſtapha to in- 
truſt him with the aſſault of fort 
St. Michael; and vaunted, with 
his natural arrogance, that he would 


word in hand. The Baſha, whe- 
ther from an opinion of his valour, 
or an intention to make him learn 
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ble, reſolved without further de- 


ſand five hundred fſele& ſoldiers, 
guith himſelf in the Sultan's ſer- 


toon make himſelf maſter of it' 


253 
at his own expence the folly of his 
preſumption, readily complied with 
his requeſt; and having added fix 
thouſand men to his Algerines, he 
promiſed to ſupport him with the 
reſt of his army. | 

* Haſcem divided his forces 
with Candeliſſa, an old corſair, 
his lieutenant; to whom he com 
mitted the attack by ſea, whilſt he 
reſerved that on the land fide to 
himſelf. | ' 

“ Candeliffa having put his 
troops on board the boats, ſet out 


with drums beating, and hautboys 


and other muſical inſtruments play- 
ing, preceded by a boat filled with 
Mahometan prieſts, ſome of whom 
were employed in offering prayers 


to Heaven for his ſuccets, or in 


finging hymns; while others had 
books in their hands out of which 
they read imprecations againſt the 
chriſtians. Candeliſſa attempted 
firſt to break down the ſtacado 
which had been formed to obſtruct 
his landing; but finding it much 
ſtronger than he expected, and that, 


while he was employed in demo- 
liſhing it, his troops muſt ſuffer 


greatly from the enemy's fire, he 
thought it would be eaſter to make 


a deſcent on that part of the 


ſhore which the grand-maſter had 
ſtrengthened with intrenchments. 


At this important poſt, the chriſ- 


tian troops were commanded by an 
ancient knight of the name of Gui- 
meran. This experienced officer 


reſerved his fire f. Il the Turks had 


advanced within a little diſtance 


of the ſhore, when by a ſingle diſ- 
charge he killed about four hun- 


dred men. This did not prevent 
the reſt from approaching. Can- 


deliſſa pufhed forwards while the 


chriſtians were loading their can- 
non, and landed at the head of his 
ENS | Alge- 
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Algerines. But Guimeran having termiſſion. Many of the boats were 
reſerved ſome cannon charged funk ; the water was covered wit 
with grape ſhot, did dreadful exe- dead bodies, mangled limbs, ſhi, 
cution among them after they had and helmets. Of the four thay. 
landed, and many of them began ſand who had been ſent on this en. 
to fly to their boats; which Can- terprize, ſcarcely five hundred t. 
deliſſa obſerving, he commanded mained, and many of theſe wen 
the boats to be put off to a little dangerouſly wounded; 
diſtancefrom the ſhore. His troops, *« Haſcem was not more forty. 
perceiving then that they muſt ei- nate in his affault by land, chan 
ther die or conquer, took courage Candeliſſa was by fea. After hay. 
* from deſpair, and advanced boldly ing been repulſed at one breach 
to the intrenchment, with ladders with great flaughter, he rallied hi 
for ſcaling it in one hand, and their troops, and led them on to ang- 
ſabres in the other. The comba- ther, where he fought long and 
tants on both fides diſplayed the deſperately, till moſt of the bra. 
moſt intrepid valour. Great num- voes having fallen by his fide, he 
bers fell, and the ditch was choak- was , obliged, with much reluc. 
ed with blood, and with the bodies tance and forrow, to ſound a re. 
of the dead and wounded. The treat. | 
Turks at laſt, after an engage: Muſtapha, n 
ment of five hours, reached the top his promiſe to ſupport him, 10 
of the intrenchment, and there ſooner perceived him beginning to 
planted their enſigns. The knights, retire, than he ordered the Ja. 
Kung with ſhame on account of niſſaries, whom he kept under 
their retreat, returned with re- arms, to advance. The garriſon 
doubled ardour. But they would had maintained an engagement 
probably have been overpowered with Haſcem for five hours, in the 
by the ſuperior number of the ene- middle of the day; and in the 
my, had not the grand-maſter ſent hotteſt ſeaſon of the year; yet, 2 
them a ſeaſonable reinforcement, if they had not been ſubject to the 
under the admiral de Giou, and wants and weakneſſes of humanity, 
the chevalier de Quiney ; who fell they advanced beyond the breach 
upon the Algerines and Turks to meet the Janiſſaries, and fought 
with a degree of fury that ſtruck apparently with as much vigour 
terror into Candeliſſa himſelf, who and fortitude as before. . By the 
was noted for his intrepidity. Hav- power of ſuperior numbers, they 
ing ordered the boats to be brought were compelled to fall back with- 
nearer the ſhore, he was among in the breach. But there they 
the firſt who fled. His bravoes made the moſt deſperate reſiſtance; 
fought deſperately for ſome time and, being. - reinforced by De 
after he had left them; but were Giou and De Quiney, with the 
at length thrown down from the troops which had triumphed over } 
intrenchments, and compelled to Caudeliſſa, they at laft repulſed 
fly to their boats with the utmoſt the Janiſſaries with dreadful flaugu- 
precipitation. The chriſtians pur- ter; after having loſt more than 
b | ſued them, and the batteries con- forty: knights, and two hundred 
| | tinued firing on them without in- of the braveſt of the common 2 | 
45 4 8 | 8 « Muſta- 


ot unmindſul of 


„ Muſtapha, enraged by this 
i iaeibleobdinaey which the chriſ- 
tians diſplayed in their defence, 

aud dreading that the Spaniſh ſuc- 

cours, which had been already de- 
layed much longer than he expec- 

ted, might ſoon. arrive, reſolved 

now to employ his whole force at 
once, and while he himſelf proſe- 

cuted the ſiege of fort St. Michael 

with one halt of his troops, toem- 

ploy the other, under Piali, againſt 
the town. More batteries were 
raiſed, The trenches were ad- 
vanced ſtill nearer than before. 

Bridges of fail-yards and maſts 
were thrown over the ditches. 
Mines, notwithſtanding the hard 
and rocky foil, were ſprung. Aſ- 
{aults were repeated without num- 
ber; and the two bathas, emulous 
of one another, and each of them 
agitated with continual anxiety 
leſt victory ſhould declare firſt for 
his competitor, exhibited the moſt 
ſhining proofs of perſonal courage, 
and exhauſted: all the art of war 
then known in the world. Vet, 
through the determined bravery of 
the knights, conducted by the 
grand-maſter with conſummate 
prudence and indefatigable vigi- 
lance, the Turks were baffled in 
every attempt, and repulfed with 
ſlaughter. Muſtapha flattered ham- 
ſelf once with the moſt ſanguine 
hopes of ſucceſs on his part, from 
a machine invented by his princi- 
pal engineer, in the form of a huge 
caſk bound ſtrongly with iron 
hoops, and filled with gun- powder, 
nails, chains, bullets, and ſuch 
other inſtruments of death. Af. 
ter ſetting. fire to a. train which 
was faſtened to this machine, it was 


eipal defence af the fort. But the 
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thrown by the force of an engine, 
upon a. ravelin that was the prin- 
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prong undiſmayed, found means, 
before it caught fire, to caſt it out 
again into the midſt of the aſſail- 


ants. In a moment afterwards it 
burſt with dreadful fury, and filled 
the Turks with conſternation. The 
knights then ſallied out upon them 
{word in hand, and taking advan- 
tage of their confuſion, killed 
many of them, and put the reſt_ 
to flight. mM : 8 
„ Piali had, on ſome occaſions, 


ſtill more reaſon than Muſtapha 


to entertain the hopes of victory, 
although the town was much 
ſtronger than the fort, and La Va- 
lette commanded there in perſon. 
By his batteries he had demoliſhed 
all the out-works of the place, and 
had made an immenſe breach in 
the wall. While his troops were 
engaged in a furious aſſault, that 
engroſſed the whole attention of 
the beſieged from morning till 
night, he employed a great num- 


ber of pioneers in raiſing a cava- 


lier or . platform of earth and 
ſtones, cloſe by the breach; and 
ſo high as to overlook the para- 
pet. Night, in the. mean time, 
came on, and prevented him from 
carrying any further this great 


advantage; but he doubted not 


that next day he ſhould be able 


to make himſelf maſter, of the 


place. - 


er As ſoon as he had drawn. o 


his forces, a council of the Order 


was convened, and moſt of the 
knights were of opinion that the 


town was no longer tenable; that 
the fortifications Which ſtill re- 
mained ſhould be blown up, and 


that the garrifon and inhabitants 
ſhould retire into che caſtle of St. 


Angelo. But the grand- maſter xe- 
ceived this propoſal with horror 
and indignation ran 
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be in effect, ſaid he, to deli- 
ver the whole iſland into the hands 
of the infidels. Fort St. Michael, 
which has been fo gallantly de- 
fended, and which is preſerved by 
its communication with the town, 
would thus be ſoon reduced to the 
neceſſity of ſurrendering. There 
is no room in the caſtle of St. An- 


gelo for the inhabitants and troops; 


nor, if there were room, is there 
water in that fort for ſo great a 
number.“ It was then propoſed 
that at leaſt the relics of the ſaints 
and the ornaments of the churches 
mould be carried into the caſtle ; 
and the knights earneſtly intreated- 
the grand-maſter to retire into it 
_ himſelf, aſſuring him that they 


would conduct the defence with 


the utmoſt vigour and vigilance. 
«© No, my brethren,” he replied, 
© what you propoſe as to the ſa- 
cred things would ſerve only to in- 
timidate the ſoldiers. We muſt 


conceal our apprehenſions. It is 


here we muſt either die or conquer. 
And is it poſſible that I, at the age 
of ſeventy-one, can end my life 
ſo honourably, as in fighting, to- 
gether with my friends and bre- 
thren, againſt the implacable ene- 
mies of our holy faith ?* He then 
told them what he thought proper 
to be done, and proceeded 1n- 
ſtantly to put it into execution. 
Having called all the ſoldiers from 
fort St. Angelo, except a few who 
were neceſſary for managing the 
artillery, he employed /e m and 
the inhabitants all night, in throw- 
ing up intrenchments within the 
breach ; after which he ſent out 
ſome of the braveſt knights, with 
a ſele& body of troops, to make 
an attempt on the cavalier. Theſe 
men ſtole ſoftly along the foot of 
the wall till they arrived at. the 


his departure from Meſſina. The 


that the viceroy had acted agree- 


place appointed; when they fe 
up a loud ſhout, and attack 
guards whom Piali had left there. | 
with ſo much fury, that the Turks. 
believing the whole garriſon had 
fallen upon them, abandoned their 
polt, and fled precipitately to their 


- ©© The cavalier was immediate. 
ly fortified, a battery of Cannon 
planted on it, and a parapet 
raiſed on the fide towards the 
enemy. And thus the breach wa; 
rendered impracticable; the town 
put in greater ſecurity than he. 
fore; and a work, which had been 
deviſed for: its deſtruQion, con- 
verted into a bulwark for its de. 
fence. - ons 55 
The grand-maſter had now 
greater confidence than ever of 
being able to hold out till the Spa. 
niards ſhould come to his relief. 
In conſequence of the aſſurances 
given by Philip and the Sicilian 
viceroy, he had, long before this 
time, entertained the hopes of 
their arrival; and had often ear- 
neſtly ſolicited the viceroy to haſten 


conduct of this nobleman was long 
exceedingly myſterious. The pa- 

tience of the knights was worn out 
by his delays ; and they, and many 
others, ſuſpected that the real mo- 
tive of his conduct was the dread 
of encountering with an admiral 
of ſo conſiderable reputation as 
Piali. But it afterwards appeared 


ably to his inſtructions from the 
court qf Spain. For although Phi- 
lip was, for the reaſons above 
mentioned, fincerely intereſted in 
the preſervation of the knights; 
and had amufed them with the 
moſt flattering promiſesof aſſiſtance, 
yet he ſeems from the firſt to have 

Te- 
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reſolved not to expoſe himſelf to 
danger on that account, and to 
avoid, if poſſible, a general en- 
gagement. * 

«« A generous and grateful prince 
| would have acted very differently 
towards an ally ſo deſerving of his 
ſupport ; and if either generoſity 
or gratitude had been the leading 


principle of Philip's conduct, it is 


probable he would, on this occa- 


ſon, have regarded the knights as 


his own ſubjects; and have thought 


it no leſs incumbent on him to 


exert himſelf in their defence, 
than if they had acknowledged him 
as their ſovereign. 5 
„But Philip was affected by their 
danger only ſo far as it threatened 


the tranquillity of his own do- 


minions. He had reſolved to in- 


terpoſe in their behalf, rather than 


to ſuffer them to be eee J 
but he appears to have been very 
little touched with their calami- 
tics; and to have intended to leave 
them to themſelves, as long. as 
there was any proſpect of their be- 
ing able to make reſiſtance ; by 
doing which he conſidered, that 
he would not only preſerve his 
own ſtrength entire, but might af- 


terwards engage with the Turks, 


when they were exhauſted by the 
operations of the ſiege. {4 
Philip adhered inflexibly to this 
plan, notwithſtanding the grand- 
maſter's repeated importunities, 
much longer than was conſiſtent 
with his own ſelfiſh views. For, 
without a degree of fortitude and 
proweſs on the part of the garri- 
ſon, and a degree of wiſdom, vi- 
gilance, and magnanimity, on that 
of the grand-maſter, infinitely 
her than there could be reaſon 
:0 expect, it muſt have been im- 
Vo b. XIX. 1776. | 


him a ſtrong body of troops, wh 


poſſible for ſuch a handful of men 
to have withſtood, for fo long 4 
time, ſo great a force, and ſuch 
mighty efforts as were employed 
to reduce them. Even the death 
of the grand-maſter alone, whoſe 


perſon was expoſed to perpetual 


danger, would have proved fatal 
to the knights, long before Philip 


them any effectual ſupport; and 
in this caſe, as his own dominions 


or his fleet would have betn im- 


mediately attacked, he would pro- 
bably have had little reaſon to be 
ſatisfied with the timid, ungener- 
ous counſels which he purſued. 


Whatever judgment may be 


formed on this head, the viceroy 
did not think himſelf at liberty to 
yield to the repeated applications 


of the grand maſter, till the ope- 


rations of the ſiege began to relax, 
and the Turkiſh forces were re- 


duced from forty-five thouſand to 


fifteen or ſixteen thouſand ; of 
whom many were worn out with 
the fatigues which they had un- 


dergone, and others rendered unfit 


for action by a bloody flux, which 
for ſeveral weeks had raged amongſt 
them. og | | 
In this ſituation of affairs, when 
it was probable that the knights 
would, without afliftance, have 


compelled the Turks to raiſe the 


ſiege, the viceroy let the grand- 


© maſter know that he had now re- 


ceived ſuch inſtructions from the 


king, as put it in his power to 
ſhew his attachment to the order; 


that he was not indeed ermitted 
to attack the 'Turkiſh fleet ; but 
that he would 1mmediately bring 

S 
commanders. (as he himſelf muff 
return to Sicily) were to be entirely 


ſubjeck 


ſent orders to his viceroy to give 


. 
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ſubject to the grand-maſter's au- 
thority, till the enemy ſhould be 
expelled. 

„The vice- roy, altho' ſtill ſuſ- 
pected of interpoſing unneceſſary 
delays, at length fulfilled his pro- 
miſe; and on the ſeventh of Sep- 
tember landed fix thouſand men, 
under Don Alvaro de Sande and 
Aſcanio della* Corna, in that part 
of the iſland which lay at the 
greateſt diftance from the Turks; 
after which he immediately carried 
back the fleet to Sicily. 

*« In the mean time, intelligence 
being brought to Muſtapha that 
the Spaniards were landed, and 
marching towards him, he was 


thrown into the moſt dreadful con- 


ſternation. Senſible that his ſol- 
diers were much diſheartened by 
their ill ſucceſs, he imagined that 
he was about to be attacked by a 


* 


ſuperior army, conſiſting of the 


braveſt and beſt difciplined troops 
in Spain. Without waiting for in- 
formation of their number, he 
forthwith raiſed the ſiege, drew 
| his garriſon out of St. Elmo, and 


leaving all his heavy cannon be- 


hind him, embarked his troops 
with as much precipitation as if 
the Spaniards with ſuperior forces 
had been in fight. He had ſcarcely 
got on board when a deſerter ar- 
rived from the Spaniſh camp, and 
informed him, that with fifteen or 
ſixteen thouſand men, he had fled 
before an army that did not exceed 
fix thouſand, having no general at 
their head, and commanded by 
officers who were independent of 
one another. The baſha was over- 


whelmed with ſhame and vexation 


by this intelligence, and would 
| have immediately diſembarked ; 
but this, he knew, he durſt not 
attempt without conſulting Piali, 
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lately ſtood. | 


at the thoughts of the reception 


much diſpirited and worn out, it 


diſembark with the greateſt reludt- 


OF BOOKS. 
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officers. 
While he was deliberating upon 
it, the grand-maſter improved t 
the belt advantage the leiſure that 
was afforded him. He employed 
all the inhabitants, men, women. 
and children, as well as the fel. 
diers, in filling up the enemy's 
trenches, and demoliſhing their 
works; and put a garriſon without 
delay into fort St. Elmo; in which, 
the Turks now beheld from their 
ſhips the ſtandard of St. John ere. 
ed where that of Mahomet had 


and his other principal 


This demonſtrated to Muftapha 
how much new labour awaited him 
in caſe he ſhould return to the 
ſiege ; but being enraged again 
himſelf on account of the precipi. 
tancy of his retreat, and ifquiers 


which he had reaſon to exped 
from Solyman, he wiſhed to atone 
for his imprudence, and to wi 

off the reproach in which it had 
involved him, by victory or death. 
Piali, who from his jealouſy of 
the baſha's credit with the ſultan, 
was not ſorry for the failure of 
his enterpriſe, repreſented in a 
council of war convened on this 
occaſion, that as the troops were 


would be expoſing them to certain 
deſtruction, either to lead them 
againſt the enemy, or to reſume 
the operations of the ſiege. But 
a majority of the council were of 
a different opinion; and it was re- 
ſolved to land the forces again 
without delay. 

«© The Turkiſh ſoldiers com- 
plained bitterly of this unexpected 
reſolution, and obeyed the orders to 


ance. Their officers were obliged 
to 
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employ threats with ſome, and 
25 wien others. At length the 
pumber intended was put on ſhore, 
and Muſtapha ſet out at their head 
in ſearch of the enemy. | 

The grand-maſter had not neg- 
leted-to give early notice of their 
march to the Spaniſh commanders, 
who had intrenched their little 
army on a ſteep hill, which the 


inacceſlible-z and it was the opi- 
nion of ſome of the principal offi- 
cers, that they ſhould avail them- 
ſelves of the advantage of their _ 
{ituation, and ſtand on their de- 
fence. But this propoſal was re- 
jected with diſdain by the bold ad- 
venturous De Sande, and the 
greateſt part of the Spaniſh officers ; 
and the troops were led out of 
their encampment, to meet the 
enemy in the open field. This 
conduct, more fortunate perhaps 
than prudent, contributed to in- 


ſoldiers, and to facilitate their de- 
feat. Having been dragged-againſt 
their inclination to the field of bat- 
tte; and being attacked by the 
Spaniards with great fury, both in 
front and flank, they ſcarcely 
fought ; but, being ſtruck with a 
ſudden panic, they fled. with the 
utmoſt precipitation. * 
** Muſtapha, confounded and en- 
_ raved by this pufillanimous beha- 
viour of his troops, was hurried 
along by the violent tide of the 


Turks would have found almoſt 


creaſe the dejection of the Turkiſh 
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fugitives. He fell twice from his 
horſe, and would have been. taken 
priſoner, if his officers had not reſ- 
cued him. The Spaniards pur- 
ſued briſkly till they came to the 
ſea-ſhore. There Piali had his 
boats ready to receive the Turks, 
and a number of ſhallops filled with 
muſketeers drawn up to favour their 
eſcape. Without this precaution, 
they muſt all have periſhed ; and 
even notwithſtanding the protec- , 
tion which it afforded them, the 
number of their killed amounted 
to two thouſand men, while the 
victors loſt only thirteen or fourteen ' 


at moſt, 


Such, after four months conti- 
nuance, was the conclufion of the 
ſiege of Malta, which will be for 
ever memorable on account of that ' 
extraordinary diſplay of the moſt 
generous and heroic valour by 
which the knights, ſo few in num- 
ber, were enabled to baffle the 
moſt vigorous efforts which could 
be made to ſubdue them by the 
moſt powerful monarch in the 
world. The news of their deli- 
verance gave univerſal joy to the 
chriſtian powers; and the name of 
the grand- maſter excited every 
where the higheſt admiration and 
applauſe. Congratulations were 

ſent him from every quarter; and 

in many ftates public rejoicings 
were celebrated on account of his 
ſucceſs,” We 
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Retroſpe@ive view of American affairs in the year 177 5. Moni ver Which 


Vi irginia. Provincial C ongreſs. Powder removed from the magazine at 


tions betaveen the Governor and the Aſſembly. Report from the Committee 


attempt to deſtroy the town of Hampton. Proclamation for martial lau, 
Connelly taken priſoner, and his ſcheme for raiſing the Indians and tht 
aſbes by Lord Dunmore. Tranſattions in South and North Carolina. 
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led to the invaſion of Canada. Forts of Chamble and St. Jobn taken, 
Montreal taten. Genera! Carleton retires to Quebec. Armed weſt; 
furrender. Arnold appears before Qs Oebec. Is joined by General Mant- 
gemery. The city ſummoned. Siege, * dttempl to take Quebec by eſcaladt. 
Montgomery killed, . Wounded, Nabel retire ney before the 
walls, [1 

* 
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Williamſburg. Conſequences thereof. Aſſembly convened. Magazine 


 rifled. Lord Dunmore retires on board a ſhip of war. Various tranſae- 


of Enquiry. Refuſal of the Governor to go on ſhore to paſs the bill. 
Aſſembly will not attend him on board the Fowey, and put an end to their 
ſeſſion. Convention of Delegates held. Means uſed to arm the province, 
Declaration to juſtify their proceedings. Lord Dunmore repulſed in his 


and the emancipation of the Negroes. Action near the Great Bridge. 
Back Settlers, diſcovered and fruſtrated. Town of Norfolk reauced te | 
General Gage returns to England. Command of the army at Boſton diwolvii 


upon General Howe. Continental army before. Boſton enliſt for a ntw | 
term. Town of Falmouth cannonaded, and nearly deſtroyed. Law 
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1 repri/al. Articles of confederation propoſed by the Continental Cin- 
refs. Commercial reſolution, ſuſpending in certain caſes the prohibition 
with reſpect to exportation and importation, Declaration in anjaver 10 


the royal proclamation of the 23d of Auguſt. (17 
On IE 


State of affairs previous to the meeting of parliament. City public tranſa 
ations. Letter from New-York. Addreſſes from the guild of merchants - 


in Dublin, to Lord Efjiingham, and to the proteſting peers. Reſolutions of 
the fheriffs and commons of the city of Dublin. Riot of the ſailors dt 
Liverpoole, Petition from the American Congreſs, preſented by Mr. Penn, 
Addreſſes. State of parties. Ancient animoſities revived. Petitions, 
Newfoundland. Negociations for foreign troops. Great ſupplies of 


| proviſions ſent for the ſupport of the army in Boſton. Vaſt expences of 
that ſervice. Reports circulated for ſome time before the opening of the 


ſeſſion. Conſpiracy. Mr. Sayre /ent to the Tower, _ [ 36 
CV 


Speech from the throne, Addreſs. Motion for an amendment. Great de- 


bates. Amendment rejected, and the original addreſs paſſed by a great 
majority. Debates renewed upon receiving the report. Motion for re- 
commitment, withdrawn. Motion for a new. amendment, ſubſtituted in 
its place. Amendment rejected, after long debates, and the original ad- 


dreſs paſſed. Motion for an amenament to the addreſs in the Houſe of 
Lords, Great debates. Original addreſs paſſed. Proteſt, 155 


HATE 3 


Duke of Manchefter's motion relative _ to the Hanowerian troops, Debates. 
Previous queſtion carried by a great majority. Similar motion by Sir 
James Lowther in the Houſe of Commons. Debates. Previous queſtion © 


put and carried, Debates on the Militia Bill. Army eſtimates, Motion 
for returns rejected. 28,000 ſeamen voted. Motion for an addreſs on 
American afſairs rejected. 8 5, ooo men wvoted for the land fervice. [75 


Reſignation of the Dube of Grafton. Lord George Germaine abpointed to the 


American department, in the room of the Earl of Dartmouth, who re- 
cerves the privy ſeal, Lord Weymouth appointed Secretary of State for the 
Jouthern department, in the room of the Earl of Rochford, who retires, 


Other promotions and changes. Petition from the American Congreſs laid 
before the Lords. Dude of Richmond's motions, Mr. Penn's examina- 
tion, Motion relative to the petition. Great debates. Motion rejected, 


Four ſoillings in the pound land-tax voted. Debates on the Militia Bill, 


Amendment propoſed and rejected. Hederal motions propoſed by the Dake 
of Grafton, and rejected. Mr. Burke's Conciliatory Bill. Great debates. 
Motion for bringing in the bill rejected. American Prohibitory Bill brought 


u the Houſe of Commons by the miniſter. Motion for an amendment. 
Great debates, Motion reſected. Debates upon the jecond reading, and in 
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the committee. Various motions made, and amendments propoſed. Th 
Gill zafſid in the Houſe of Commons. Mr. Fox's motion for information 
relative to the flate of the forces in North Amer ca Militia Bill paſyt 
Indemnity Bill paſſed. Motion for an addreſs, in conformity to the *y 
ſtructions from the city of London to its repreſentatives. Mr. Hari 
conciliatory propeſitions. Indemnity Bull refected by the Lords. Great 
- ofpofitron to the Prohibitory Bill. Proteſt. Duke of Mancheſter's nubim 
for eferring the commitment till after the holidays. Marquis of Rocking. 
bam 's mation for an amendment. Bill paſſed by the Lords, © [92 


ley's 
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Petition from the colony of Nova Scotia. Reſolutions paſſed, but no bill 
brought in. Motion and debates relative to a meſſage ſent to the parlia- 
ment of Ireland, Motion for an enquiry into the cauſes of the ill ſucceſs in 
North America. Great debates. German treaties laid before the Houſe 
of Commons, and produce long debates. Dude of Richmond's motion for an 
addreſs relatize to the German treaties. Great debates. Motion rejected. 
| Proteſt, Conſiderable debates in the Committee of Supply. Motion for 
extraordinary expences carried by a great majority, Duke of Grafiin'; 
motion for an addrejs relative to the colonies. Debates. Motion rejected. 
Progreſs of the. bill for a militia in Scotland. Bill at length rejected. 
| Enquiry into licences granted to ſhips bound to North America. Speech 
from the throne. 5 e . [rn 
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 Diſtreſſes of the army at Boſton during the winter. New batteries opened, 
and the town bombarded. Embarkation, Gen. Howe departs with the 
army to Halifax. Siege of Quebec raiſed. Rebels repulſed at Three Rivers, 
Montreal, Chamblee, and St. John's, retaken; all Canada recovertd. 
Regulators and Emigrants totally defeated and diſperſed in North Caro- 
ina. Hophins ftrips the: Bahama Tflands of flores and artillery. Lord 
Dunmore abandons the coaſts of Virginia; fugitives diſperſed. Sir Peter 
Parker's ſquadron, with Lord Cornwallis and troops, arrive at Cape 
Fear, where they meet Gen. Clinton; proceed to Charleſtown. Attack in 
Sullivan's Hand. Circular letter from the Congreſs for the eftablijoment 
* of new governments in the colonies. Declaration of independency. Lord, 
and Gen. Howe appointed Commiſſioners for reſtoring peace in the coli 
nies. Gen. Howe, with the army, land at Staten Iſland. Circular 
letter, ſent by Lord Howe to the continent, and publiſhed by the Gon- 
greſs. Letter to Gen. Waſhington, refujed. Conference between Adju- 
tant Gen. Paterſon, and Gen. Waſhington. Plots at New York and Al. 
Eh bany. Army landed at Long Iſland. Americans defeated with great 
| loſs. Retire filently from their camp, and quit the iſland. Gen. Sulli- 
van ſent upon parole with a meſſage from Lord Howe to the Congreſs. 


| Fruitleſt conference between his Lordſhip and a Committee of the Congreſs. 
8 Dejeent on York Iland; city of New York taken ; jet on fire, and a great 
5 part burut. Army paſs through the dangerous navigation , Hell 
| . | : 7 Re Ie a a a | Gate; 
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Cate; land at Frogs Neck; Skirmiſh at the, White Plains. Forts 
Waſhington and Lee taken, and the whole of York Iſland reduced. Fer/eys 
overrar. Rhode 1fand reduced. N Il 143 
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General conduc? of European powers with reſpect to the American troubles, 
France, Military preparations. Count de St. Germain placed at the © 
head of the war department. Muſquetaires reduced. Mr. N, ecker placed 
at the head of the finances, Spain. Extraordinary military preparations. 
Diſpute with Portugal. Improvements, Diſcoveries in the Southern 
Occau. New Academy. Vienna. Torture aboliſhed. Toleration en- 

 larged. Bohemia peaſants on the royal demeſnes freed from their former 
fate of villainage. Attempt to open a trade with the Eaſt Indies. Ruſſia. 
End:awours to people the uncultivated parts of the Empire. Grand Ducheſs 
dies. Grand Dube marries the Princeſs of Wirtemberg, Porte. Baſffora . 
talen by the Perſians, Northern kingdoms. Holland. „ 
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Births for the year 17756. 3 —— _ 
Marriages. ER... — — 
Principal promotiontn. — —. 
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Summary of the trial of Elizabeth, fliling benſelf Ducheſs of King ſton, for 
bigamy, before the Houſe of Lords of Great- Britain, in Maſtminſter-Hall, 

on Monday the 15th of April, and jeveral ſucceeding days: — 23x * 

A Hort Review of Mr. Garric#'s theatrical reign, with jome particulars of 

the former part of his life, Sc. ——24 [236 

Heads of an Ad paſſed on the 23d of May, 1776, being the laſt day of the | 

laſt ſeſſion of parliament, for the relief of Inſolvent Debtors. [258 1 
Remarkable Addreſs of the preſent Governors and Directors of the poor of the |® 

parijh of Saint Andrew Holborn above the Bars, and Saint George the © = 
Martyr, united, to the inhabitants of ſaid pariſh, ' ———— [242 

| Some account of the public trials made by David Hartley, E/q; to evimce the 
efficacy of a new, cheap, and eaſy method invented by him, for preſerving 
houjes, ſhips, We. from fire; with the proceedings of the Lord Mayor, 

Sc. of the city of London, relative thereto. © —— ? 1244 

Sapplies granted for the ſervice of the year 1776, with the ways and means 
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for raiſing them. . 1 0 
Supplies of 1775 and 1776 cempared'.— —— 32517 


His Majeſty's meſſage to the Houſe of Commons, for a vote 3 1 5 2 
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| Petition F the city of London, preſented, ſe parately, to both Houſe bo. 


liament, at the opening of the ſecond ſeffion-of the fourteenth parliameni of 
Great- Britain. 


Proteft of ſeveral of the Lords againſt their Houſe's Adareſe, in anſwer 375 
| King s Speech, at the opening of the afors/aid /e ſeſſion of parliament. 1252 
| Terter fr "Ig 3 Sir Henry Parker, to M. Tryen, E/ Governor 7 
or — 
Proclamation by General Carleton for the relief of the fugitive Proc 
after they had been driven from before Quebec. — 
Subſtance of the ſpecs made by Sir Fletcher Norton, Speaker of the Hoſe. 7 * 
Commons, to his Majefly, previous to that, by which his Majeſty, on th, 
- 23d of May, put an end to the ſecond . ſe 72 Mon of the Fourteenth Parliament 7 
=, Great-Britain.” — [256 | 
The King's mo? gracious Speech to beth Houſes of Parliament, on Thur 
the 23d of May, when his Majeſty put an end to the foreſaid ſ:/ſion of par. 


. liament. 286 
a Circular letter written by Lord Howe, ' to the Gr of ihr FRE 
provinces, and an incloſed declaration addreſſed to the inhabitants; with 
the reſolutions and proteea; ngs of the Conti nental 0 ongreſs relative 10 
both, © — 1 
Singular reſolut ions agreed to in the Council of Safety, at Savannah, in 
Ge eorgia, to deftroy their houſes and ſbipping, rather Than let them fall into 
the hands of their enemies. 2 [259 
Decree of his moſt faithful Majeſty the King of Portugal, line to the re- 
volt of the Britiſh North American colenies ————— + [260 
Subſtance of a letter, written by the Marquis De Grimaldi, to the Governir 
e Bilboa, relative to an American corſair, which had taken five Englih 
' ſhips, ard had been detained thereupon at that port, at the gt of the 
Engliſh Fice-Conſul. [261 
Reaſons aſſigned by the C ontinental C ongreſs, for the American colinies ai 
provinces withdrawing their allegiance to the King of Great- ——— 
| 261 
article of confederati on and ebene union beraueen the united States of Ame- 
rica. e rom A; my 
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—— Pifure of the condition and manners of the people of Rome, when firſt 4 
_ by the Barbarians ; collected differen r t a 
8 y ?De Baroartans 3 ed from Here t cotemporary writers. 
_ Curious particulars relating to the ancient Academy and Philgſe phers f 
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Sketch of the manners and cuſtoms of the old Mexicans ; ; with ſome account f 
their remaining genuine deſcendautt.xñ 1 
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Memoirs of the late Mr. George Edzvards, F. R. S. 
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F-4C ompariſon of the heat of Londen and Edinburgh. 
An Account of ſome curious experimems tried lately, with very great degrees 
| | | — 84 
Two caſes of great fatneſs and ſomnolency, treated by Dr. F othergill. 93 
Same account A wery remarkable medical caſe, in which all the bones, par- 
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Some Account of the late inhabitants of Acadia, in North America, called by 


ſame authors Neutral French, but conſidered as rebels by the Britiſh govern- 


ment. | : e 14 
Singular Adventures of a German Princeſs, conſort of Alexis, the un fortu- 
nate ſon of the Car Peter the Great. © 
4 Sketch of the character of the late George Lord Lyttellon, —— 21 
Veab HJnecdotes of Sir Jaac Newton, 24 


An Account of the life and writings of the late David Hume, Ejq; 27 


Tranſlation of a letter from M. de Voltaire to the King of Prulſia, dated 


March zo, 1776. 
1 of the late Edxvard Wortley Montague, Eſq; | 
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Anecdotes of the late Rew. George Stubbs and Fohn Straight, authors of fe 
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Memoirs of the Life of the late Rev. Dr. John Flond y. 
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36 
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Some Account of the death, He. of the Abbe Laurence Ricci, General of the 


Feſuits at the time of their diſſolution 3 with an authentic copy of a declara- 
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